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A  CONSISTENT  SHAPE  PARAMETER  ESTIMATOR  FOR 
_ THE  WEIBULL  DISTRIBUTION 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1039 


G.  Arthur  Mihram 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


In  this  paper  is  presented  a  new  estimator 
for  the  shape  parameter  of  the  Weibull  distribution. 
The  estimator,  being  determined  from  the  ratio  of 
the  sample  arithmetic  mean  to  the  sample  geometric 
mean,  requires  a  complete  random. sample,  yet  is 
independent  of  the  scale  parameter.  Moments  of  a 
function  of  the  estimator  are  delineated  explicitly; 
representative  distributions  associated  with  the 
estimator  are  determined  by  means  of  a  Monte  Carlo 
analysis.  Comparisons,  both  with  the  maximum 
likelihood  estimator  and  with  the  estimator  based 
on  the  method  of  moments  for  logarithmic  transfor¬ 
mations  of  Weibull  variates,  conclude  the  paper. 


1.  Introductory  Remarks 


A  positive-valued  random  variable,  X,  is  said 
to  have  the  (two-parameter)  Weibull  distribution 
[14]  if  its  probability  density  function  is  given 
by 


f (x;  a,b)  =  { 


X  > 
X  < 


0 

0, 


(1) 


where  the  parameters  a  and  b  are  each  assumed  to  be 
positive  throughout  this  exposition.  The  parameter, 
a,  scales  the  random  variables  in  the  sense  that, 
for  k  >  0, 


Y  =  k*X  ^f(y;  ka,  b).. 


More  generally ,  for  t  >  -b/2 , 

VarCx*^)  =  a^*"  {r(l  +  2t/b)  -  r^(l  +  t/b)}.  (6) 

2 .  Shape  Parameter  Estimation 

Given  a  complete  random  sample  x.,  ,  x  ,  . . .  , 

X  from  the  density  (1),  one  seeks  to"*^  as  certain 
efficient  estimators  of  the  scale  and  shape 
parameters.  A  number  of  such  joint  parametric 
estimation  schemes  have  been  reviewed  by  the  present 
author  [lOj,  an  essential  point  therein  being  that 
generally  one  must  first  estimate  the  shape  para¬ 
meter  b,  then  utilize  this  estimate  to  obtain  a  scale 
parameter  estimate  which  is  therefore  functionally 
dependent  upon  the  (nuisance)  parameter,  b.  Only 
the  maximum  likelihood  equations,  when  solved 
Iteratively,  and  the  graphical  procedure  of  Kao  [6], 
deviate  from  this  pattern  and  provide  estimates  with 
absence  of  nuisance. 

Consider  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  sample 
n 

A  =  I  {  X,  /n} 
i=l  ^ 

and  the  geometric  mean 

r  -  f  I  ^  -il/n  “  r  1/n, 

G  -  i  Tl  X.i  =  TT  {  X.  }  , 

i  -  1  ^  i=l  ^ 


where  the  symbol  fO  is  read  *'is  distributed  according 
to",  so  that  =  (X/a)<vf(y  ;  1,  b) ,  independently 
of  a;  whereas,  the  second  parameter  shapes  the 
density,  in  the  sense  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
density  (1)  at  the  ordinate  axis  is  dependent  upon 
the  relationship  of  the  value  of  this  parameter  to 
unity,  as  depicted  by  Stacy  and  Mihram  [12]  in  their 
Figure  1. 


the  former  having  mean  given  by  Equation  (4) ,  and 
variance  by  n-^Var  (X)  (cf:  Equation  (5)), 
whereas  the  latter  has  mean,  derivable  from  repeated 
invocation  of  Equation  (3) : 

ECO  =  {  a^/"rci  +  1/nb)}"  =  ar"(l  +  1/nb);  (7) 

and  has  variance 


The  family  of  densities  Cl)  is  also  preserved 
under  power  transformations  of  the  form  Z  =  X^  ; 
viz. ,  for  t  >  0 , 


Z  =  X^A^fCz;  a^,  b/t). 

Consequently,  the  variate,  S  =  x'’/\/fCs;  a'’,!), 
which,  upon  reference  to  Equation  (1),  may  be  seen 
to  be  the  exponential  density  of  mean  a^.  A 
standardized  Weibull  variate  is  then  defined  as  an 
exponentially  distributed  random  variable  of  unit 
mean;  viz.,  S  =  (X/a)°A/  f(s;  1,  1). 


Moments  of  Weibull  variates  are  given  by  the 
general  formula,  provided  that  t  >  -b : 

Elx'^J  =  a‘  rci  +  t/b),  (3) 

where  r(v)  =  /  ”  u^'^e'^'^du  is  the  standard  Gamma 
function  of  Euler  of  positive  argument  v.  Thus, 
the  mean  of  the  Weibull  variabe  X  is  given  by: 

E(X)  =  a  r(l  +  1/b);  (4) 


and  its  variahce  is  given  by 

Var(X)  =  {ra  +  2/b)  -  1^(1  +  1/b)}.  C5) 


VarCG)  =  ah  r'^(l  +  2/nb)  -  r^"(l  +  1/nb)}. 

Consequently,  the  ratio  of  the  arithmetic  mean 
to  the  geometric  mean  could  be  expected  to  have 
distribution  independent  of  the  scale  parameter,  a. 
As  a  matter  of  fact ,  the  random  variable 


R  3  A/G  =  {  Z  x,}/In{  TT  X. 

1=1  ^  j=i  J 


1/n 


}J 


(8) 


is  the  equivalent  of  that  in  which  Y.  ,  v  is 
substituted  herein  for  X. ,  i  =  1,  2,^...,  n.  The 
density  function  of  R  eludes  precise  description, 
but  its  mean  may  be  determined  by  successive 
applications  of  the  result  in  Equation  (3);  viz., 

E(R)  =  E  {  S  IX.  "  X.“^'''^J  }/n 

1=1  ^  J=1  J 


j?*l 


=  {  1  eCx. 
1=1  ^ 


(n-l)/n  n 

7T  J  • 

j  =  l 

jfi 

(ji-l )  /"r  [  1  /  (n.b)  J  [1-1/  (nb ) }  • 


=n#a 


*  3-Cn-l)/n/^, 
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E(R)  =  P^(b)  ^  +(n-l)/(nb)]  -  l/nbJ,C9) 

provided  that  b  >  1/n. 

The  function  p  (b)  may  be  tabulated  via 
conqjutations  of  Equation  C9)  >  using  standard  tables 
of  the  Gamma  function  such  as  those  provided  by 
Abramowitz  and  Stegxan  [Ij.  The  necessary  computations 
for  integral  n  >  1,  were  performed  on  the  IBM  360 
computer  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  using 
linear  interpolation  for  argioments  of  the  Gamma 
function  between  those  tabulated  by  Abramowitz  and 
Stegun..  Table  1  summarizes  these  computations  for 
n  =  2,  5,  15,  25,  and  “,  with  b  =  0.10  CO. 10)  1.00 

(0.20)  5.00. 

The  entries  in  Table  1  under  the  columnar 
heading  may  be  computed  by  noting  that 

lim  p^Cb)=ltm  T  (1  +  ^gi)*lim  V  (1  ^) 

-rCl+llm(^)J*lim  r’^Cl— ^)/Ilim  TCl-nb)] 
nb  nb 

=rCl+b  ^)lim  exp  {In  1^(1 - 


=r(l+b  ^)»  exp  {  lim  [In  1^(1-  — ^)-ln  V  (1)]} 


since  r(v)  is  a  continuous  function  of  its  argxoment 
with  r(l)  =  1.  Therefore, 

lim  p  (b)=r(l+b  ^)exp  {•—  lim[{ln  r(l  ^)  - 

n-x"  ^  n->~ 

In  r(l)}/(-l/nb)]} 


where  p  is  the  inverse  function  of  p(b)  and 
R  =  A/G^is  the  ratio  of  sample  means,  as  given  in 
Equation  (8) . 

3.  Statistical  Properties  of  the  Estimator 

Thus,  coii5)utation  of  the  ratio  R  of  the  sample 
arithmetic  and  geometric  means  permits  estimation  of 
the  Weibull  shape  parameter  b: 

(a)  graphically,  by  means  of  Figure  1;  or 

(b)  by  means  of  linear  or  polynomial  interpolation 
in  tabulations  of  P^(b),  such  as  those  of  Table  1. 

From  Equations  (11) ,  (10) ,  and  (8) ,  the  non- 
asymoptotic  statistical  properties  of  b  remain 
obscure,  though  it  would  not  appear  likely  that 
unbiassedness  of  the  estimator  should  be  such  a 
property,  the  bias  apparently  depending  both  upon 
n  and  upon  the  underlying  value  of  b. 

The  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  for  estimates  0* 
of  some  parametric  function  0(b)  is  given  by 

Varle*]  >  [e'(b)]^/E[-  3^1nL(Xj^ . X^;b)^b^], 


L(x  ,  X  ,  X  ;  b)  =  IT  f(x^;  a,  b) 

^  i=l 

is  the  likelihood  function  of  the  random  sample. 
(See  Wilks  [15].)  From  Equation  (1), 


3  InL  ^-2 


b"^  {-n-  Z  [X./a)“].[ln(Xj^/a)“]  )}. 
i=l 


and  hence 

El-  3^1nL/Sb  =  b"^{n  +  nE  IS(ln  S)^], 
where  S  =  CX/a)^/>./ f  (s ;  1,  1)  =  e  ,  s  >  0. 


p^(b)  =  rCl  +  b  ^l»exp  £  ^  (11  }>  ClOl 

where  'F(v)  =  d  In  rCv)/dv,  the  digamma  function,  and 
where  'F(l)  #  -0.57722,  as  given  by  Edwards  £4,  vol. 

II]. 

Of  import  is  the  observation  that  P„(b),  as 
plotted  in  Figure  1,  is  the  product  of  a  pair  of 
continuous  and  monotone  decreasing  functions  of  b, 
so  that  likewise  is  p^(b) .  Moreover, 

lim  .  P^  (b)  =  +  “  , 
b-K) 


lim  P^(b)  1. 

b^ 

Furthermore,  the  statistic  R  =  A/G  is  positive  and 
is  bounded  below  by  unity  since  the  arithmetic  mean 
A  of  a  sample  of  positive  variates  is  at  least  as 
great  as  the  geometric  mean  G.  (Cf:  Kendall  and 
Stuart,  pp.  37-38,  volume  I,  [7].)  Suggested, 
therefore,  as  a  Weibull  shape  parameter  estimate  is 


P  “^(R), 


Consequently , 

E[-3^  In  L/Sb^J  =  (n/b^)  [r"(2)+lj  3rl.8237  n/b^ 

where  r"Cb)  =  /q  (In  u)^  e”°  du,  as  given  by 

Edwards  [4] .  It  follows  that,  for  0*  an  unbiassed 
estimate  of  6(b), 

Var[6*]  >  b^le'(b)]^/n[r"(2)  +  1].  (12) 

Now,  the  estimator  R  ==  A/G  of  6(b)  = 
has  expectation  as  given  by  Equation  (9) ,  though 
the  argument  leading  to  Equation  (10)  provides  the 
result  that  R  is  an  asympototically  unbiased  estimate 
of  p  (b)  .  Furthermore, 


ECR^X  =  Eln"^  2  X.  ir  X  ^ 

i=l  ^  j=l  ^ 


rX:2/"}  + 


,  -2  "  "  Cn-l)/n  (n-l)/n  -1/n 

+  n  E  {  2  S  X  .X.  X  . 

i=l  k=l  ^ 


V  -1/n 


X 

m 


m^i,  mf^k 
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Repeated  invocation  of  Equation  C3)  provides  the 
result 

E(R^)  =  n“^  {r""^[l-2/(nb)J}.{rIl+2Cn-l)/Cnb)> 
•rIl-2/(nb)J  +  Cn-1)  r^Il  +  Cn-2i/(nb)]}, 
provided  that  b  >  C2/n). 

The  asymptotic  variance  of  R  may  be  found  from 
this  expression  and  Equation  (9),  noting  that 

Var(R)  =  E(R^)  -  {E(R)}^. 


so  that  R  is  a  consistent  estimate  of  p^Cb).  (See 
Kendall  and  Stuart,  pp,  3-4,  volume  II,  I7J.) 

The  estimator  b,  as  given  by  Equation  (11),  is 
a  consistent  estimate  of  the  Weibull  shape  parameter, 
since  is  continuous  and  single-valued.  (See 
Lukacs  and  Laha,  {8].)  The  asymptotic  variance  of 
T  remains  concealed,  but  a  measure  of  the  asymptotic 
efficiency  of  the  estimator  R  of  P^^Cb)  is  given  by 
the  ratio 

leffCR)  E  , 

Var  [n-^'^R] 


One  may  express  the  second  moment  of  R  as 

E(R^)  =  n"^C^(b)  {l|.+2(n-l)/(nb)3*  r[l-2/(nb)] 

-r^[l+(n-2l/(nb)J}  +  C  (b){r^[l+(n-2)/(nb)]}, 

"  (13) 

where 

C^(b)  =  r"“^[l-2/(nb)J. 

In  this  form,  one  may  note  that,  since  the  Gamma 
function  is  a  continuous  function  of  its  (positive) 
argument , 

lim{exp[n#ln  r[l~2/(nb)]} 

lim  C  (b)g— '-v  - - 

n-+“  lim  r  [l-2/(nb)] 

n^ 

=  l»lim{expl (-2/b) {In  rIl-2/Cnb)J  - 

In  r(l)]/(-2/nb)J} 

=  exp  {C-2/b)Ilim  {lnrIl-2/(nblJ  - 
n-^ 

In  r(l)}/(-2/nb)]} 

=  exp  -{2»>  Cl)/b}, 

where  (v)  is  as  defined  beneath  Equation  (10)  . 

Considering  in  turn  the  braced  quantities  of 
Equation  (13), 

lim  {r[l+2(n-l)/(nb)].  r[l-2/(nb)J  -  [l+(n-2)/ 

n*^ 

(nb)]}  =  r  [l+2b"^]  -  U+b"^], 

and 

{r^U  +  (n-2)/(nb)]}  =  r^(l  +  b"^), 

then 

Var(R)s  ({r[l+2/bJ  -  r^[l  +  b"^]  }  exp  -  {  2> 
'I'CD/b})  +  ir^il  +  b-lj  exp  -  {2S'Cli/b}J 

-  pI  Cb); 

i.e.,  the  asymptotic  variance  of  R  =  A/G  is  given  by 

Var(R)  s  n"^[a“^Var(X)Jexp-{2i'(l)/b}j  (14) 

where  Var(X)  is  as  given  in  Equation  (5).  It  follows 
that 

Var(R)  =  0  =  [E(R)-p^(b)  ] . 


where  p*  is  an  hypothetical  unbiassed  estimate  of 
p^(b)  having  variance  given  by  the  lower  bound 
of  Equation  (12),  with  0(b)  =  p  (b)  ,  (See  Wilks, 
pp.  362-363  [15].),  and  where  Var[R]  is  the 
asymptotic  variance  given  in  Equation  (14).  The 
asymptotic  efficiency  of  R  is 

leff(R)  =  b'^'ffd)  -  'l'(l+b“^)}^/ {1.8237(CV)^),  (15) 
where 

cv  =  [fi’(i+2b“^)  -  r^(i+b"^)}  /  r^(i+b"^)]^^^ 

is  the  coefficient  of  variation  of  the  density  (1), 
as  tabulated  by  Dubey  [3]. 

Using  the  approximation 

Var  [bj  ^  Var(R)  «  {dp^  ^(R)/dR  I 

|r=P  (b) 

and  0(b)  *=  b  in  Equation  (12),  an  approximate 
espression  for  the  asymptotic  efficiency  of  b 
becomes  leff(^)  ^  leff(R).  Table  2  provides  these 
asymptotic  efficiencies  for  b  =  0.05(0.05)  1.00(0.10) 
9.00. 

4 .  Monte  Carlo  Analysis  of  the  Estimation  Procedure 

In  order  to  estimate  tj^e  sampling  distribution 
of  the  proposed  estimates,  b,  1000  random  samples 
each  of  size  n  were  generated  from  Weibull 
distributions  having  shape  parameters  b  =  0.25(0,25) 
2.5,  the  scale  parameter  value  being  immaterial.  The 
sample  sizes  selected  were  n  =  5(5)25,  50,  100.  In 
each  sampling  experiment  (i.e.,  with  each  specification 
of  n  and  b) ,  cumulative  percentiles  and  other 
distributional  properties  were  obtained  for: 

(a)  JR,  the  estimate  of  Pjjo(b)  ^  E[A/G]; 

(b)  b,  the  corresponding  estimate  of  the  Weibull 
shape  parameter;  and 

(c)  (T/b). 

The  statistical  sampling  experiments  were 
conducted  on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  IBM 
360  computer.  For  each  stipulated  size  (n)  and 
Weibull  shape  parameter  (b),  lOOOn  uniformly 
distributed  random  variables  U.  were  generated  by 
means  of  the  mixed  congruentiai  technique  (See,  e.g,, 
MLhram  [11]): 

=  (1,000, 000, 005)M^_^+(1,0  73, 741, 823)  (mod  , 

where 

Ui  -  Mi/2'^  ,  i  =  1,2,...  ,  lOOOn. 

In  accordance  with  the  Principia  of  Seeding  (llihram 
[11]),  the  seed  values  M^  were  selected  randomly 
for  each  sampling  experiment. 
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The  necessary  Weibull  variates  were  then 
generated  by  means  of  the  transformation 

„  _  r  „  il/b  i  =  l,2,...,1000n 


=  [-  m  u^j 


Concern  regarding  the  possibility  of  excluding 
the  extremely  large  values  from  the  Weibull 
distribution  was  dispelled  by  noting  that  only 
values  in  excess  ofa=  [31  ln2]'  were  pre¬ 

cluded  by  the  generator.  The  probability  of  such 
a  large  (or  larger)  value  is  given  by 

p  =  1-F(a;  l.b)  =  /“  bx"-'  d^=e-^“>" 

=  exp  -{  in  2^^}  =  2"^^  =  0.5  X  10“^. 

Considering  each  sampling  experiment  as 
lOOOn  Bernoulli  trials,  each  with  probability  of 
success  p,  then  the  Poisson  approximation  to  the 
binomial  distribution  (See,  e.g. ,  Mihram  [11]  may 
be  invoked  to  yield  the  approximate  probability 
P  that  one  or  more  extremely  large  values  have 
been  excluded  from  the  experiment;  viz., 

^  -6 

P  =  P[1  or  more  successes]  =  nlO  /2. 


For  sampling  experiments  herein  reported,  n  <  100, 
so  that 

P  <10”^/2. 


In  the  context  of  the  entire  set  of  70  sampling 
experiments  conducted  here*,  the  approximate 
probability,  of  one  or  more  among  the  2,250,000_2 
Weibull  variates*  exceeding  a,  is  only  1.1  x  10  , 

deemed  by  the  author  to  be  inconsequentially  small. 


2.  S.D.  (?)  ;  The  standard  deviation  of  the 
observed  sampling  distribution: 

-1000  ^  2  1/2 
[(999)  ^2  [?.  -  Aveic)rr\ 

where  is  the  j  estimate,  j  =  1,2,...,  1000. 

3.  Min(?)  :  The  smallest  observed^  ,  j  =  1,2, 

...,1000.  ^ 

Max(c)  :  The  largest  observed  c  ,  j  =  1,2, 


Selected  order  statistics:  The  values  of 
where  ^..vis  the  smallest  among  the 
^(1000^)2,  _^10o6J/ for  y=0.02,  0.05,  0.10,  0.15, 
0^20,  0.25,  0.40,  0.50,  0.60,  0.75,  0.80,  0.85, 
0.90,  0.95,  0.98. 


5.  Comparisons  with  Alternative  Estimators 

For  a  given  sample  size  (n) ,  Table  3  contains 
also  previously  published  information  regarding 
the  corresponding  statistical  properties  of  the 
maxim\im  likelihood  estimator,  c=o/b,  and  of 
Menon*s  moment  estimator,  c*  =  b*/b ,  based  on 
£n  X,  Thoman,  Bain,  and  Antle  [13]  note  that  both 
these  estimators  possess  distributions  which  are 
independent  of  the  underlying  value  of  b  and  are 
asymptotically  normal,  though  Johnson  and  Kotz 
[5,  p.  256]  report  that  earlier  sampling  studies 
had  indicated  that  the  approach  to  normality  may 
be  somewhat  slow  (0.8%  bias  remains  for  sample 
size  170) .  These  results  seem  to  be  verified  by 
the  entries  in  Table  3. 


The  sampling  properties  of  R  were  compared  in 
each  experiment  with  the  results  of  Equations  (9) , 
(10),  and  (14).  This  served  as  a  verification  test 
both  for  the  quality  of  the  random  number  generator 
and  for  the  accuracy  of  the  computational  routines. 
No  discrepancies  of  statistical  significance  were 
detected  in  any  of  these  verification  tests-s 

fn* 

The  resulting  sampling  distribution  of  b  was 
obtained  from  each  1000  samples  in  the  experiment 
corresponding  to  the  specif icatioi^of  the  "input 
parameters'*  n  and  b.  Estimates  of  b  were  obtained 
by  linear  interpolation  in  a  precomputed  table  for 
P^(b),  b  =  0.03(0.01)10,00(0.05)35.00.  However,  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  the  sampling 
distributions  of  the  maximum  likelihood  estimator, 
as  provided  by  Thoman,  Bain,  and  Antle  [13],  and 
the  momait  estimators  of  Menon  [9],  only  the 
sampling  distributions  of  'c  =%/h  are  presented. 
Table  3  provides  the  following  properties  of  the 
sampling  distribution  of  each  distribution  based 
on  k  =  1,000  samples  of  the  given  size  (n) : 

1*  Ave  :  The  arithmetic  ^lean  ojf  the  observed 
s  amp  ling  di  s  t  r  ib  ut  i  on .  Its  inverse  would  prov^e  a 
bias  correction  factor  which,  if  multiplied  by  b , 
would  provide  an  approximately  unbiassed  estimate  of 
b;  however,  for  a  given  sample  size,  these  bias 
correction  factors  depend  upon  the  underlying  and 
imknown  value  of  b,  so  that  Ave(^).  is  useful  only 
in  demonstrating  the  rate  at  which  b  becomes 
asymptotically  unbiassed  for  b. 

*  Results  in  Ikble  3  exclude  distributional  prop¬ 
erties  of  estimators  for  b=1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  and  2.5, 
since  these  were  insignificantly  different  from  the 
neighbouring  properties  Cb=0.75,  1.25,  1.75,  2.25). 


Each  of  the  histograms  corresponding  to  the 
sartpling  distributions  in  Table  3  were  ^npared 
with  a  normal  distribution  of  mean  Ave(^  and 
standard  deviation  S.D.(^  by  means  of  a  Chi- 
squared  test  of  16-1-2  =  13  degrees  of  freedom.  In 
no  instance,  including  all  cases  for  which  n  =  100, 
was  the  hypothesis  accepted  (5%  significance  level) 
that  the  sampling  distributinn  was  the  stated 
Gaussian  form.  The  sarpling  distributions  appear 
to  be  skewed  to  the  right  sufficiently  to  preclude 
their  normality.  Nonetheless,  their  asymptotic 
normality  seemed  apparent  in  that  computed  Chi- 
squared  test  statistics  were  observed  to  decrease 
monotonically  as  the  sample  size  increased. 

The  search  for  efficient  estimators  of  the 
Weibull  shape  parameter  should  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  non-existence  of  a  siifficient 
statistic  for  this  parameter.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  density  (1)  is  not  of  the  proper  exponential 
type  (See  Kendall  and  Stuart,  p.  26,  volume  2, 
l7])  to  possess  a  single  sufficient  statistic  for 
this  parameter.  However,  the  density  may  be  shown 
to  satisfy  the  Wolfowitz  regularity  conditions,  so 
that  the  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  of  Equation  (12) 
is  applicable,  though  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
statistic  implies  that  it  shall  not  likely  be 
attained  in  estimating  any  non-trivial  parametric 
function  6(b).  (See  Kendall  and  Stuart,  pp.  8-9, 
24-27,  volume  2,  [7]). 

By  comparison  of  the  standard  deviation  of 
?with  that  of  Menon's  estimator  c*,  it  would  appear 
that  the  present  estimator  is  somewhat  superior 
whenever  n>15.  This  statement  must  be  somewhat 
qualified  in  that  the  standard  deviations  of  c  do 
not  seem  to  be  uniform  in  b,  as  is  the  case  for 
the  standard  deviation  of  c*;  however,  unless  b  is 
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expected  to  be  extremely  small  or  extremely  large 
(i.e.,  outside  the  range  of  shape  parameter 
estimates  enqjloyed  in  this  study),  the  present 
estimator  would  appear  to  be  as3nnptotically  about 
20%  more  efficient  than  that  of  Menon  [9].  (The 
assignment  of  an  ^  priori  distribution  to  the 
Weibull  shape  parameter  might  place  the  current 
discussion  in  its  proper  Bayesian  context.) 

Indeed,  the  comparison  of  the  estimator  ^ 
with  the  distributional  properties  of  the  maximum 
likelihood  estimator  ^  would  tend  to  support  the 
notion  that  these  be  asymptotically  equivalent 
estimators  for  "moderate"  underlying  shape  para¬ 
meters.  For  n  >  15,  comparison  of  the  properties 
of  $  with  those  of  whenever  b-0.75  points  to 
this  result  also. 

In  this  regard,  one  may  note  the  generalized 
ratio  estimator 

\  "  ^'^^t  ’ 

where 

-1  ^  t 
=  n  I  X. 

i=i  ^ 

and 

^  1*  1  /n 

G  =  {  TT  X.}  ,  for  some  t  >  0. 

t 

From  Equation  (2),  it  may  be  recalled  that  X.  has 
Weibull  distribution  of  shape  parameter  b^  =  (b/t), 
so  that  the  sampling  distribution  of 


may  be  located  in  Thble  3  by  establishing  the 
correspondence  between  the  value  of  b  there  and 
that  of  (b/t)  in  the  present  context.  Of  possible 
interest  is  the  observation  that  [See  Table  2]  the 
a^ii5)totic  variance  of  ^  is  minimized  when 
t=b/0.45;  however,  such  a  precise  degree  of  ^ 
priori  knowledge  regarding  the  Weibull  shape 
parameter  would  be  inadmissible  in  the  present 
parameter  estimation  context. 


6 .  Summary 

In  this  paper,  a  new  shape  parameter  estimate 
for  the  Weibull  distribution  has  been  proposed. 

The  estimation  technique  is  independent  of  the 
Weibull  scale  parameter  and  involves  the  use  of 
the  inverse  solution  to  a  transcendental  equation, 
the  solution  being  probably  best  performed  by 
interpolation  within  computed  tabulations.  The 
estimator  is  shown  to  be  consistent  and  its 
asymptotic  efficiency  has  been  computed  and 
tabulated. 

Sampling  experiments  have  been  defined  and 
their  results  presented;  the  estimator's  distributional 
properties  have  been  tabulated.  The  experiments 
reveal  the  applicability  of  the  method  as  a  useful 
alternative  estimation  technique,  one  not  requiring 
the  iterative  solution  of  simultaneous,  trans¬ 
cendental,  equations  such  as  those  required  by  the 
method  of  maximum  likelihood.  Statistical  properties 
of  the  estimates  have  been  delineated  and  a  comparison 
with  the  estimates  of  Menon  I9j  and  of  Thoman,  Bain, 
and  Antle  [13J  has  been  made. 


One  should  note  that  the  estimation  of  the 
Weibull  scale  parameter  may  proceed  once  the  estimate, 
has  been  obtained.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
paper  of  Mihram  [10]  for  an  exposition  of  alternative 
scale  parameter  estimators. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express 
his  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Steve 
Selcho  and  Edward  Danielewicz,  who  conscientiously 
performed  the  coup ut at ions  and  computer  programming 
required  in  this  study. 
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TABLE  1 


TABULATION  OF  p  (b)  =  E[A/G] 
n 


•k 

k 

206.649 

19.739 

7.031 

4.004 

2.835 

2.255 

1.922 

1.711 

1.466 

1.332 

1.250 

1.195 

1.157 

1.129 

1.109 

1.093 

1.080 

1.070 

1.061 


7.58  X  10 
4,784.633 
79.057 
15.154 
6.494 
3.947 
2.870 
2.308 
1.975 
1.760 
1.505 
1.363 
1.275 
1.216 
1.175 
1.144 
1.122 
1.104 
1.090 
1.078 
1.069 


2.02  X  10 

3,292.365 

71.638 

14.662 

6.427 

3.944 

2.877 

2.317 

1.985 

1.768 

1.512 

1.368 

1.280 

1.220 

1.178 

1.148 

1.125 

1.107 

1.092 

1.081 

1.071 


1.2  X  10 

2,150.791 

63.424 

14.070 

6.344 

3.938 

2.887 

2.331 

1.998 

1.781 

1.522 

1.377 

1.286 

1.226 

1.183 

1.151 

1.128 

1.109 

1.094 

1.082 

1.073 


b 

leff(R) 

b 

leff(R) 

b 

leff  (R) 

b 

leff(R) 

b 

leff (R) 

0.05 

.0000 

1.1 

0.4829 

3.1 

0.0860 

5.1 

0.0334 

7.1 

0.0175 

0.10 

0.0025 

1.2 

0.4273 

3.2 

0.0811 

5.2 

0.0322 

7.2 

0.0171 

0.15 

0.0715 

1.3 

0.3798 

3.3 

0.0766 

5.3 

0.0310 

7.3 

0.0166 

0.20 

0.2847 

1.4 

0.3393 

3.4 

0.0724 

5.4 

0.0299 

7.4 

0.0162 

0.25 

0.5519 

1.5 

0.3045 

3.5 

0.0686 

5.5 

0.0289 

7.5 

0.015  7 

0.30 

0.7710 

1.6 

0.2746 

3.6 

0.0650 

5.6 

0.0279 

7.6 

0.0153 

0.35 

0.9110 

1.7 

0.2486 

3.7 

0.0618 

5.7 

0.0269 

7.7 

0.0149 

0.40 

0.9809 

1.8 

0.2261 

3.8 

0.0587 

5.8 

0.0260 

7.8 

0.0146 

0.45 

1.0000 

1.9 

0.2063 

3.9 

0.0559 

5.9 

0.0252 

7.9 

0.0142 

0.50 

0.9870 

2.0 

0.1890 

4.0 

0.0533 

6.0 

0.0244 

8.0 

0.0139 
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2.1 

0.1736 

4.1 

0.0508 

6.1 

0.0236 

8.1 

0.0135 

0.60 

0.9101 
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0.1601 

4.4 

0.0485 

6.2 

0.0229 

8.2 

0.0132 
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8.3 

0.0129 

0.70 
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2.4 
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0.0444 
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0.0215 

8.4 

0.0126 

0.75 
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2.5 

0.1275 

4.5 

0.0425 

6.5 

0.0208 

8.5 

0.0123 

0.80 
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2.6 

0.1188 

4.6 

0.0408 
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0.0202 
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0.0120 

0.85 
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2.7 

0.1109 
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0.0391 
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0.0196 

8.7 

0.0117 

0.90 

0.6248 

2.8 

0.1038 

4.8 

0.0376 

6.8 

0.0191 

8.8 

0.0115 

0.95 

0.5851 

2.9 

0.0973 

4.9 

0.0361 

6.9 

0.0185 

8.9 

0.0112 

1.00 

0.5483 

3.0 

o.ori4 

5.0 

0.0347 

7.0 

0.0180 

9.0 

0.0110 
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Menon  1.037**  0.22U 


Values  of  "v  ^  Prop  <  vT 
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Obtained  vie  interpolation  from  Thoman,  Bain,  Antle  [13],  Tables  1  and  6. 
From  Bain  and  Antle  [2]. 
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Sumnary 

In  order  to  maintain  any  system  in  a  state  of 
continuous  alert  with  acceptable  reliability  over  long 
periods  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  suitable 
understanding  of  the  system  aging  characteristics. 

This  is  accomplished  in  aging  surveillance  programs 
which  provide  for  monitoring  pertinent  system  para¬ 
meters  over  time  to  identify  and  measure  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  degradation  process.  Regression  methods 
have  been  widely  applied  in  data  analyses  in  aging 
studies.  While  these  methods  are  often  quite  suitable, 
one  frequently  encounters  degradation  phenomena  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  assumptions  usually  made  in 
regression  studies  and  for  which  traditional  regres¬ 
sion  analyses  can  lead  to  serious  errors.  This  paper 
discusses  these  problems  and  suggests  some  possible 
alternative  non-parametric  methods  which  avoid  most  of 
the  restrictive  assumptions.  Aging  trends,  reliability 
functions  and  service  life  values  are  developed  in 
probabilistic  distribution  form  by  using  a  Markov  pro¬ 
cess  approach.  The  paper  discusses  how  these  non- 
parametric  methods  can  be  combined  with  equipment 
condition  monitoring  to  enhance  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  component  change  out  policies  based  on  specific 
equipment  aging  analyses. 

Reliability  trends  are  often  checked  by  periodic 
functional  tests  over  time.  Even  in  the  face  of 
degradation  in  the  survival  probability,  these  tests 
may  yield  only  successes  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
small  samples  to  detect  and  measure  the  downward  trend. 
The  paper  discusses  a  procedure  for  estimating  values 
of  the  reliability  function  at  times  of  test  even  when 
no  failures  have  yet  occurred.  The  method  is  non- 
parametric  and  it  is  compatible  with  the  non-parametric 
reliability  estimation  procedure  appropriate  when  the 
data  includes  failure  events. 

The  paper  includes  actual  illustrations  of  some 
of  these  techniques,  one  example  relating  to  the 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  regression  analysis 
and  another  showing  the  estimation  of  a  reliability 
function  from  test  data  which  contains  no  failure 
events. 

Regression  Methods  in  Aging  Studies 

Reliability  and  aging  surveillance  programs  have 
made  extensive  use  of  regression  trend  analysis  in¬ 
cluding  the  associated  confidence  and  tolerance  limit 
computations.  This  is  entirely  natural  since  regres¬ 
sion  methods  were  developed  to  facilitate  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  phenomena  like  the  time  related  degradation  of 
hardware  system  properties.  However,  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  traditional  regression  techniques  in¬ 
volve  assumptions  and  restrictions  which  impact  on 
their  capabilities  to  provide  accurate  and  complete 
descriptions  of  system  aging  effects.  Without  involv¬ 
ing  any  substantive  loss  in  generality,  we  can  iden¬ 
tify  the  critical  limitations  of  regression  by  a 
simplified  description  of  the  basic  concepts  and  then 
by  referring  to  the  properties  of  linear  regression 
analysis. 

Consider  a  system  characteristic,  y,  such  as 


voltage,  which  must  remain  above  some  specification 
limit,  say  yo-  It  is  supposed  that  y  degrades  with 
age  and  we  institute  an  aging  surveillance  program 
to  monitor  the  system  y  values  over  time.  We  can 
conveniently  think  of  such  a  program  as  applied  to  a 
group  of  individual  systems  such  as  the  Titan  or 
Minuteman  missile  force.  The  surveillance  provides 
for  measurement  of  y  values  for  a  sample  of  missiles 
on  some  periodic  time  schedule.  Each  such  sample 
yields  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  y  values  in 
the  force  at  the  selected  ages  which  we  shall  denote 
by  X.  In  most  cases,  successive  age  samples  are 
independent  as  opposed  to  repeated  observations  on  the 
same  items  at  different  ages. 

A  schematic  of  the  aging  degradation  phenomenon 
as  it  is  usually  generated  in  aging  surveillance  pro¬ 
grams  is  given  in  Figure  1.  In  this  figure  we  show 
a  regression  curve,  the  specification  limit,  and  two 
densities  at  ages  x^  and  X2.  Of  course  the  collected 
data  is  used  to  derive  the  distributions  and  the 
regression  curve,  the  curve  being  the  age  trend  of 
the  means  of  the  distributions.  The  shaded  area  on 
the  function  at  X2  indicates  the  proportion  of  the 
force  which  has  degraded  below  the  acceptance  specifi¬ 
cation  limit.  Service  life  is  defined  to  be  the  age 
at  which  the  proportion  below  specification  becomes 
unacceptably  high,  with  appropriate  buffers  for  pro¬ 
curement  lead  time  and  other  selected  safety  margins. 
Thus,  the  determination  of  service  life  involves 
management  decision  rules  of  behavior  which  are 
applied  to  the  surveillance  program  data  analysis. 

The  resulting  action  is  to  replace  or  refurbish  all 
items  in  the  force  when  the  service  life  age  is 
reached.  While  this  description  is  oversimplified, 
it  still  serves  to  define  the  basic  concepts  without 
significant  distortion. 

Consider  now  the  most  frequently  used  case,  the 
one  in  which  the  regression  function  is  assumed  to  be 
linear,  say 

y  =  A  +  Bx. 

Data  points  (x^,  yj)  are  obtained  from  the  surveil¬ 
lance  program  and  least  squares  or  graphical  fit  by 
eye  is  used  to  obtain  the  estimated  regression  equa¬ 
tion 

y  =  a  +  bx. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  distributions  about  the 
regression  have  functions  f(y|x)  which  are  Gaussian 
with  constant  variance  independent  of  the  age  x.  The 
next  step  is  to  compute  a  tolerance  type  prediction 
interval  and  use  it  in  estimating  useful  service  life 
in  the  following  manner.  Suppose  management  has 
selected  a  critical  value,  say  ten  percent,  as  the 
desired  upper  limit  on  the  proportion  of  defectives 
in  the  force.  For  the  one  sided  specification  y>yo» 
we  would  compute  the  ten  percent  one  sided  prediction 
band  below  the  regression  related  to  the  estimate  of 
a  future  value  of  y  associated  with  a  given  age  x. 
Service  life  would  terminate  when  the  lower  limit  of 
this  band  reached  the  value  y  =  yQ.  If  one  chooses 
to  remove  the  constant  variance  assumption,  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  data  in  homogeneous  age  groups 
and  use  Gaussian  tolerance  factors  separately  for 
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each  age  group.  Figure  2  shows  the  results  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  regression  computation ,  including  the  fitted 
regression  line,  the  prediction  limit  for  the  constant 
variance  assumption  and  tolerance  limits  for  the  non¬ 
constant  variance  case,  the  specification  limit  and 
the  service  life  estimates,  and  for  the  two 
types  of  limits. 

There  are  three  basic  problems  with  this  type  of 
analysis.  First,  the  assumption  of  linearity  may  be 
invalid.  A  physics  of  failure  analysis  often  suggests 
an  asymptotic  approach  to  a  limiting  value  or  perhaps 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  parameter  at  a  fairly  well  defined 
age.  Second,  the  Gaussian  assumption  is  not  realistic 
for  many  parameters.  The  infinite  range  is  impossible 
for  such  variables  as  voltage,  tensile  strength, 
thickness,  resistance,  etc.  Third,  the  constant  vari¬ 
ance  assumption  is  very  often  inconsistent  with  the 
facts.  Many  variables  such  as  voltage  and  tensile 
strength  will  approach  an  asymptotic  lower  limit  and 
will  regularly  show  distributions  about  the  regression 
line  which  approach  a  limiting  variance  near  or  equal 
to  zero. 

Serious  errors  can  result  from  regression  studies 
in  which  one  or  more  of  these  problems  are  encountered. 
If  degradation  really  isn't  linear,  extrapolating  to 
describe  ageout  is  almost  sure  to  be  wrong.  If  the 
Gaussian  assumption  is  incorrect,  then  the  wrong 
formula  is  used  in  computing  the  tolerance  limits. 

When  the  variance  changes  over  time,  the  regression 
line  can  describe  the  degradation  rate  only  at  the 
mean.  This  can  be  and  usually  is  very  serious.  Spec¬ 
ification  limits  are  almost  always  far  from  the  mean 
and  degradation  in  the  critical  region  can  be  very 
different  from  that  indicated  by  the  regression. 

An  Example  to  Illustrate  Problems 
With  Regression  Methods 

The  failure  of  standard  regression  analysis  to 
yield  useful  answers  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
example.  Although  the  data  is  unclassified,  for  pro¬ 
prietary  reasons,  it  is  inappropriate  to  identify  the 
component.  In  an  aging  surveillance  program,  tensile 
strength  of  a  laminate  bond  was  tested  on  samples  of 
systems  at  production  and  at  later  ages.  It  was 
believed  that  this  parameter  was  the  critical  one  with 
respect  to  potential  failure.  The  following  brief 
description  of  the  analysis  makes  use  of  the  actual 
test  data. 

The  input  data  consists  of  two  types  of  test 
results:  (1)  pounds  of  pull  at  failure  and  (2)  pounds 
of  pull  at  termination  of  test  prior  to  failure.  Each 
result  of  the  second  type  is  called  a  censored  obser¬ 
vation.  It  records  a  strength  at  failure  at  least  as 
great  as  the  observed  pull  at  test  termination  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  exact  strength  at  failure  given  by  the 
first  type  of  observation.  The  amount  of  test  data  is 
indicated  in  Table  1,  Summary  of  Test  Information. 

Table  1.  SUMMARY  OF  TEST  INFORMATION 

Production  Retest  at  Age 


Number 

Percent 

Nunter 

Percent 

Failures 

136 

15 

236 

42 

Censorships 

776 

85 

332 

58 

Total 

912 

568 

The  extremely  large  amount  of  censorship  reflected 
a  termination  of  testing  at  an  upper  pull  limit  for 
many  of  the  tests.  Of  course  censorships  also  occurred 


at  scattered  lesser  pull  values.  The  first  step  in 
the  analysis  involved  the  computation  of  an  observed  ^ 
reliability  function  by  the  method  illustrated  in 
Reliability  Engineering,  ARINC  Research  Corp.,  Prentice 
Hall,  1964.  Since  regression  lines  are  the  locus  of 
distribution  means,  regression  analysis  requires  the 
extrapolation  of  the  observed  survival  functions 
beyond  the  upper  pull  limit  at  which  censorship  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  mean  value  of  the  distribution.  This  is 
accomplished  by  grouping  the  data  by  age,  computing 
observed  survival  functions  for  each  group,  and  fitting 
Gaussian  functions  by  probit  type  analysis,  also 
described  in  the  same  ARINC  book.  Past  studies  on  this 
tensile  strength  parameter  have  involved  many  different 
age  groups.  The  current  one  was  based  on  tests  for 
two  age  groups,  age  zero  and  ages  reasonably  close  to 
eight  years.  This  provides  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  points  of  interest.  It  oversimplifies  the  fitting 
of  the  regression  line  to  the  drawing  of  a  line  through 
two  group  means.  The  observed  survival  functions  for 
the  two  ages  and  the  fitted  Gaussian  function  for  the 
8  year  age  group  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


The  means  and  standard 

deviations  for 

the  fitted 

Gaussian  functions  were: 

Age  0 

Age  8 

Mean, 

613 

480 

Standard  Deviation,^ 

140 

114. 

The  mean  did  decrease,  indicating  degradation.  The 
standard  deviation  also  decreased,  thus  precluding  the 
assumption  of  constant  variance  over  time.  The  impact 
of  this  changing  variance  is  very  significant. 


Table  2.  SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  TYPE  ANALYSIS 


Group  Age 

1 

ro 

^  +  2  ^ 

Zero 

333 

613 

893 

8  years 

252 

480 

708 

Di fference 

81 

133 

188 

'  Annual  Degradation 

Rate  (lbs  per  year) 

10 

17 

23 

Table  2  shows  the  computation  of  average  degrada¬ 
tion  rates  at  the  mean  and  at  the  points  2^  above  and 
below  the  mean.  The  regression  line  reflects  the  rate 
of  17  pounds  per  year  at  the  mean.  The  critical  pull 
value,  250  pounds,  is  reached  approximately  at  the 
2'^  point  at  8  years  where  the  degradation  rate  is 
only  10  pounds  per  year.  This  illustrates  the  fact 
that  service  life  forecasts  cannot  be  made  by  using 
slopes  of  regression  lines  when  the  variance  is  chang¬ 
ing.  The  regression  slope  is  valid  only  at  the  mean 
and  not  at  a  specification  limit  at  the  low  end  of  the 
distribution. 

An  appropriate  non-parametric  analysis  is  as 
follows.  At  age,  for  a  pull  of  250  pounds  the  observed 
survival  probability  is  .9777.  At  age  zero,  this 
probability  was  associated  with  a  pull  of  329  pounds. 
Hence,  in  eight  years,  the  degradation  has  been  329 
minus  250  pounds,  a  total  of  79  pounds  or  about  10 
pounds  per  year.  It  is  coincidence  that  this  is  the 
same  as  the  2^  rate. 

Further  reference  to  this  example  will  be  made 
after  discussing  the  following  completely  different 
approach. 
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The  weaknesses  of  regression  analysis  can  be 
avoided  by  using  a  non-parametric  method  based  on 
Markov  process  techniques.  If  the  parameter  y  is 
really  critical  and  if  it  is  sensitive  to  age  degrada¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  selected  as  a  precursor  of  ageout. 
That  is,  we  are  proposing  that  we  use  y  measurements 
on  specific  systems  to  forecast  specific  system  age¬ 
out,  aging  surveillance  programs  providing  the  data 
on  degradation  rates  as  a  function  of  y.  Markov 
methods  are  ideally  suited  for  problems  of  this  type. 


The  theory  can  be  described  in  terms  of  a  simple 
example.  Let  the  variable  y  be  represented  by  a 
discrete  approximation  consisting  of  four  levels  or 
states.  Let  p^j  be  the  probability  that  a  system  will 
transit  from  state  i  to  state  j  in  one  unit  of  time. 

The  matrix  of  p-jj  values  is  the  transition  matrix  of 
a  Markov  process. 


displayed  in  Figures  4  and  5.  These  functions  are 
obtained  by  starting  with  the  state  vector 
a  =  [1»0,0,0],  all  new  equipments. 

The  regression  function  is  the  locus  of  the  mean 
values  of  the  state  vectors  over  time.  For  this 
example,  let  the  parameter  values  of  the  states  be 
the  state  number.  Column  8  of  Table  3  lists  the  aver¬ 
age  state  values  which  are  the  ordinates  of  the  points 
on  the  regression  curve.  Figure  6  shows  a  plot  of  the 
regression  curve  and  it  also  shows  the  histogram  of 
one  state  vector,  that  for  time  equal  to  three.  Note 
that  the  regression  is  nearly  linear  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  curve,  indicating  the  known  risk  of 
extrapolation  error.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  regression  function  is  completely  defined  by  the 
transition  matrix  itself  and  no  assumption  need  be 
made  in  advance  about  the  form  of  the  curve. 


The  Estimation  of  Service  Life 


the  Non-parametric  Method 


Pn 

CM 

CL 

Pl3 

Pi4 

^2  1 

P 

^22 

^2  3 

P2. 

P3I 

P32 

P33 

P34 

P4I 

^42 

P43 

P44 

Let  a-j  denote  the  proportion  of  systems  in  state  i 
at  a  specific  point  in  time.  Then  the  total  population 
of  systems  at  that  time  is  described  by  the  state 
vector 

a  —  |]aj ,  62  ,  a^  a^^] . 

After  one  unit  of  time,  the  state  vector  is  trans¬ 
formed  to  a'  by  the  relationship 


In  this  approach,  service  life  is  estimated  sim¬ 
ply  from  the  conditional  survival  probabilities. 
Suppose  a  system  has  parameter  value  y^-.  The  condi¬ 
tional  survival  function,  R(t|y. ),  is  derived  by  a 
procedure  like  that  illustrated  i*n  Table  1,  using  an 
initial  s^te  vector  which  assigns  unity  as  the 
probability  that  y  =  y-j. 

The  curve  derived  in  Table  1  is  R(t  yi)^  the 
initial  vector  being  (1,0, 0,0).  For  R(ty2),  the 
initial  vector  is  (0,1, 0,0).  Figure  7  shows  plots  of 
these  functions. 

For  a  system  which  has  been  in  state  y-j  for  time 
to>  the  probability  of  surviving  for  another  t  time 
units  is 

R(t  +  to|yi) 


a‘  =  a  T. 

Repetition  of  this  transformation  gives  the  state 
vector  after  k  units  of  time  as 


The  state  vectors  for  k  =  0,1,2,  ...  are  in  fact  the 
fundamental  description  of  the  aging  pattern  of  a 
collection  of  systems  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  This 
theory  is  explained  in  standard  texts. 


A  Hypothetical  Example  of  the 
Non-parametric  Method 


The  arithmetic  has  been  carried  out  for  a  simple 
numerical  four  state  example.  The  transition  matrix 
is 


R(to|yi) 

The  service  life  is  computed  by  solving  for  the  time 
t  at  which  this  probability  reaches  an  assigned 
critical  level.  For  example,  if  a  maximum  of  ten 
percent  defective  is  to  be  accepted,  time  t  would  be 
determined  by  solving  the  equation 

R(t  +  to|yi) 

-  =  .9 

R(tolyi) 

At  the  time  of  transition  into  state  y-j,  the  service 
life  is  estimated  as  the  value  of  t  satisfying  the 
equation 

R(t|yi)  =  .9. 


.5  .5  0  0 

0  .5  .5  0 

T  = 

0  0  .1  .9 

0  0  0  1 

Let  state  one  represent  new  equipment,  state  two  and 
three  being  successively  degraded  states  and  let  state 
four  be  failed  equipment.  The  assumption  of  no  self 
repair  is  indicated  by  the  value  P44  ==  1 .  The  unreli¬ 
ability  function,  U(t),  the  time  to  failure  density, 
u(t)  and  the  reliability  function  R(t)  are  developed 
and  shown  in  Table  3  and  plots  of  these  functions  are 


A  Comparison  of  the  Two  Methods  For 
Analyzing  Aging  Trends  and 


Estimating  Service  Life 


The  regression  method  requires  assumptions  about 
the  shape  of  the  regression  trend  line  or  curve  and 
the  nature  of  the  distributions  about  the  regression 
trend.  The  most  correnon  assumptions  are  linearity  and 
Gaussian  distributions  with  time  independent  variances. 
None  of  these  assumptions  are  needed  for  the  non- 
parametric  method  described  herein.  It  generates  the 
regression  curve  and  the  distributions  about  the  curve. 
The  only  critical  assumption  is  that  the  parameter  be¬ 
ing  measured  is  indeed  a  good  precursor  of  failure  and 
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ageout  and  that  a  first  order  Markov  process  is  ade- 
quate. 

The  rule  of  behavior  in  the  regression  method  for 
estimating  service  life  is  to  discard  all  equipments 
at  a  specific  age.  At  a  ten  percent  defective  level, 
this  results  in  discarding  equipments  of  which  at 
least  ninety  percent  are  still  good.  The  regression 
method  works  on  a  population  rather  than  an  individual 
basis,  so  it  does  not  attempt  to  identify  the  "lemons". 
By  contrast,  the  Markov  process  non-parametric  approach 
classifies  individuals  on  the  basis  of  the  critical 
age  sensitive  parameter  and  discards  only  those  equip¬ 
ments  which  have  failed  or  which  have  an  unacceptably 
high  risk  of  failure.  That  is  it  identifies  and  dis¬ 
cards  the  bad  ones  but  it  does  not  throw  out  the  good 
ones.  The  attractiveness  of  this  cost  saving  proced¬ 
ure  is  obvious. 

Predicting  Survival  Probabilities 
and  Service  Life  From  Tests  With  No  Failures 

This  subject  can  be  described  most  easily  by  an 
actual  example,  the  part  being  unidentified  for  pro¬ 
prietary  reasons.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  experienced  an 
unacceptably  high  failure  rate  from  a  particular  ex¬ 
pensive  part.  A  vendor  developed  an  entirely  new  one 
which  was  even  more  costly.  Eight  were  provided  for 
field  test  and  they  performed  without  failure  as 
follows: 

Time  of  Failure 
Number  Free  Operation 

4  196 

2  235 

2  237 

The  part  appeared  to  be  far  superior  to  the  older 
version  and  USAF  wished  to  sign  a  procurement  with  an 
appropriate  mean  time  to  failure  guarantee.  Thus,  it 
was  necessary  to  estimate  an  MTTF  from  data  with  no 
failure  events,  the  ultimate  in  censorship.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  which  was  used  is  as  follows. 


failures.  We  are  not  comfortable  with  this  value  if 
we  really  believe  that  reliability  is  decreasing  with 
age  but  that  the  small  sample  sizes  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  the  suspected  degradation.  Our  objective  is 
merely  to  generate  a  reasonable  estimate  less  than 
unity  which  is  compatible  with  the  data  and  the  de¬ 
gradation  hypothesis.  The  above  theory  appears  to 
accomplish  these  objectives.  Details  of  the  arithme¬ 
tic  for  the  numerical  example  are  given  in  Table  4. 

The  first  two  columns  repeat  the  basic  data.  The 
third  cumulates  the  n  values,  reflecting  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  operability  at  time  t  verifies  operability 
for  all  previous  time.  The  first  reliability  estimate 
is  given  directly  from  the  formula  as  described  above. 
The  second  estimate  interprets  the  values  in  the  fourth 
column  as  being  conditional  probabilities.  Further 
research  is  needed  on  this  point.  It  is  believed  that 
the  second  reliability  estimates  in  the  fifth  column 
are  unduly  conservative.  However,  in  the  application 
made  by  USAF  the  conservative  form  was  recommended  and 
used.  The  last  column  lists  the  normal  deviate  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  reliabilities  in  column  five.  The 
Gaussian  reliability  function  parameters  are  obtained 
by  fitting  a  line  to  the  three  points,  (z^,  t^)  as  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  For  this  example,  the  fitted  line  has 
the  equation 

t  =  265  +  40  z, 

giving  265  as  an  estimate  of  the  mean  time  to  failure 
and  40  as  an  estimate  of  the  standard  deviation. 

This  method  for  handling  zero  failures  is  essen¬ 
tially  consistent  with  the  ARINC  technique  involving 
failure  events.  It  is  interesting  that  since  the 
numerical  analysis,  some  of  the  test  items  have  failed 
and  the  estimate  of  the  mean  life  still  seems  to  be 
holding.  Most  of  the  alternative  approaches  address 
the  zero  failure  case  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  lower 
confidence  bound  of  some  type.  Such  a  bound  is  not  an 
adequate  replacement  for  a  point  estimate.  Thus  far, 
analyses  have  justified  an  optimism  that  the  proposed 
point  estimate  will  prove  to  be  quite  suitable. 

Concl usions 


Suppose  N  items  are  placed  on  life  test.  If  there  Traditional  regression  methods  must  rely  on  three 

is  no  censorship,  the  expected  value  of  the  reliability  basic  assumptions: 
function  at  the  time  of  the  i  ordered  failure  is 

1.  The  regression  shape,  usually  taken  as  linear. 

R(tJ  =  ^  M  I  y—  2.  The  distribution  about  the  regression,  usually 

taken  to  be  Gaussian. 


The  extension  to  the  case  with  censorship  as 
developed  by  G.  R.  Herd  is  described  in  the  previously 
referenced  ARINC  reliability  book.  Since  we  wish  to 
view  the  N  items  on  test  as  a  sample  from  an  infinite 
population,  it  is  appropriate  to  use  the  concept  of 
Yates'  correction  for  continuity.  Thus,  we  view  the 
i  failure  as  really  covering  the  range  i  -  0.5  to 
i  +  0.5.  For  zero  failures  the  range  is  from  0  to 
0.5,  thereby  saying  that  zero  failures  really  means 
not  more  than  0.5  failures.  Combining  these  two  con¬ 
cepts,  we  can  say  that  for  zero  failures  in  N  tests, 
we  can  place  a  lower  bound  on  the  estimate  of  reli¬ 
ability  by  taking  i  =  0.5.  This  gives 

t  (1^=0)  (t^.=0.5)  =  . 

the  fraction  being  a  slightly  conservative  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  reliability  in  the  zero  failure  case. 

We  recognize  that  unity  is  the  maximum  likelihood 
estimate  of  reliability  when  tests  result  in  no 


3.  The  variances  of  the  distributions  about  the 
regression,  often  assumed  to  be  constant  over 
time. 

The  non-parametric  method  described  herein  eliminates 
all  of  these  since  it  generates  the  regression  curve 
and  the  distributions  about  the  regression.  It  merely 
assumes  that  a  first  order  Markov  process  is  either 
correct  or  is  a  suitable  approximation. 

The  service  life  estimates  generate  quite  differ¬ 
ent  rules  of  behavior.  Regression  analysis  provides 
replacement  based  on  an  age  criterion  while  the  non- 
parametric  method  uses  the  age  sensitive  parameter  on 
an  individual  basis.  The  age  criterion  is  less  cost- 
effective  if  parameter  measurement  procedures  are  not 
costly  and  are  not  destructive. 

The  regression  method  must  be  used  very  carefully 
when  variance  is  time  dependent.  The  degradation  rate 
of  the  regression  line  is  descriptive  for  the  mean 
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values  and  this  rate  is  not  necessarily  descriptive  of 
degradation  at  values  distant  from  the  mean.  Incor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  regression  rate  can  result  in  very 
serious  and  costly  errors. 

A  method  is  described  for  estimating  ovserved 
reliability  functions  from  tests  with  no  failure 
events.  The  method  derives  point  estimates  of  surviv¬ 
al  probabilities  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with 
the  one  in  which  failures  do  occur.  The  zero  failure 
results  appear  to  be  reasonable,  but  further  research 
in  this  area  is  indicated. 


Table  3.  COMPUTATIONS  FOR  THE  NUMBERICAL  EXAMPLE 


Time 

(t) 

State 

Failure 

Density 

Function 

u(t) 

Reliability 

Function 

R(t) 

Average 

State 

Values 

^2 

^3 

"4 

Failure 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.00 

1 

.5 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.50 

2 

.25 

.5 

.25 

0 

0 

1 

2.00 

3 

.125 

.375 

.275 

.225 

.225 

.775 

2.60 

4 

.0625 

.250 

.215 

.4725 

.2475 

.5275 

3.10 

5 

.03125 

.15626 

.1465 

.6660 

.1935 

.3340 

3.45 

6 

.015625 

.09375 

.092775 

.79785 

.13185 

.20215 

3.67 

7 

.0078125 

.0546875 

.0561525 

.8813475 

.0384675 

.1186425 

3.81 

8 

.0039062 

.03125 

.032959 

.9318848 

.0505372 

.0681152 

3.89 

9 

.0019531 

.0175781 

.0189209 

.9615478 

.0296631 

.0384522 

3.94 

10 

.0009766 

.0097656 

.0106812 

.978577 

.0170288 

.0214233 

3.97 

11 

.0004883 

.0053711 

.0059509 

.9881897 

.0096130 

.0018103 

3.98 

t  >11 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

0118103 

0 

4.00 

Table  4.  COMPUTATIONS  FOR  ZERO  FAILURE  EXAMPLE 


Time 

Number 
of  Item 

Cumulati ve 
n 

Rel  i  abi  1  i  ty 

Estimates  -  Two  Forms 

Normal 
Devi  ate 

t 

n 

N 

N  +.5 

N  +  1 

R(t) 

Z 

196 

4 

8 

8.5/9  =  .944 

.944 

-1.59 

235 

2 

4 

4.5/5  =  .900 

(.944) (.900)  =  .850 

-1.04 

237 

2 

2 

2.5/3  =  .833 

(.850) (.833)  =  .708 

-  .55 

14 
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Figure  5.  Reliability  and  Unreliability  Functions 


Figure  6.  Average  Deterioration  Of  A  Performance  Characteristic 


Figure  7.  Conditional  Reliability  Functions 
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Summary  or  bars,  which  are  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 

add  some  stiffness  to  the  frame  but  will  yield  before 
A  method  is  presented  for  computing  the  reli-  the  frame  itself  yields.  These  braces  are  also  de¬ 
ability  of  a  structure  with  maintainable  elements  which  signed  so  that  they  can  easily  be  replaced.  Their 

may  yield  in  response  to  strong  excitations.  Both  gen-  main  purpose  is  to  absorb  the  energy  of  a  strong  mo- 

eral  and  specialized  sequences  of  excitations  are  con-  tion  excitation  and  lessen  the  possibility  that  the 

sidered.  The  reliability  of  maintainable  and  non-main-  frame  itself  is  damaged.  A  possible  force  displace- 

tainable  structures  is  compared,  and  an  expected  cost  ment  diagram  for  a  maintainable  structure  is  also 

criterion  is  also  developed  for  use  in  comparison  of  given  in  Figure  1,  along  with  a  diagram  of  a  non-main- 

the  two  types  of  structures.  tainable  structure  emd  its  typical  force  displacement 

diagram.  In  the  following,  the  reliability  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  is  defined  as  the  probability  of  survival  when 
Introduction  the  structure  is  subjected  to  a  sequence  of  strong  mo¬ 

tion  excitations. 

Most  structural  reliability  studies  have  been 
formulated  with  the  assumption  that  the  condition  of  a 

structure  can  be  described  by  two  states,  namely  the  Reliability  Analysis 

safe  state  and  the  failure  state  (e.g.,  see^’^).  This 

assumption  does  not  allow  differentiation  between  a  To  compare  the  maintainable  structure  with  the 

structure  which  has  experienced  permanent  damage  but  non-maintainable  type  of  structure,  it  is  necessary  to 

has  not  failed,  and  a  structure  which  has  not  been  know  (a)  the  types  of  excitation  that  these  structiires 

damaged.  This  difference  may  be  significant  in  some  will  be  subjected  to,  (b)  their  responses  to  these 

cases.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Blume^  that  some  excitations,  and  (c)  the  failure  criterion  for  the 

structures  might  survive  accelerations  far  in  excess  structures.  It  is  also  desirable,  in  certain  cases, 

of  code  design  requirements  because  of  the  energy  ab-  to  study  the  total  cost  of  a  maintainable  structiire 

sorption  action  by  yielding  and  failure  of  minor  parts  versus  that  of  a  non-maintainable  structure, 
of  a  structure.  Moreover,  Kasiraj  euid  Yao®  have  shown 

that  a  structure  can  sustain  a  considerable  amount  of  Although  the  types  of  dynamic  excitation  are 

damage  before  failure  finally  occurs.  Results  of  varied  and  niamerous,  those  types  of  excitations  which 

these  studies  indicate  the  importance  of  the  consider-  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  analysis  of  reli- 

ation  of  a  damage-state  in  the  evaluation  of  struc-  ability  in  a  given  structure  can  usually  be  identified, 

tural  reliability.  These  significant  excitations  usually  include  earth¬ 

quakes,  wind  loads,  blast  loads,  etc.  Assiaming  that 

In  this  regard,  Rosenblueth  and  Mendoza®  develop-  (a)  the  significant  types  of  excitations  are  specified 
ed  a  criterion  for  deciding  whether  or  not  a  structure  and  (b)  the  joint  probability  distribution  for  occur- 

should  be  designed  with  elements  which  fail  and  absorb  rence  of  these  strong  motion  excitations  along  with 

energy  before  the  complete  failure  of  the  structure,  some  measure  of  their  magnitudes  and  durations  is 

Furthermore,  several  investigators**’ ®’®’^have  studied  specified,  it  is  possible  to  specify  the  probability 

the  reliability  of  systems  with  standby  redundancy.  of  occurrence  of  any  sequence  of  excitations  which 

A  solution  to  the  reliability  problem  of  a  structure  describes  a  succession  of  various  excitations  in  time, 

which  accumulates  damage  may  be  possible  using  this  Let  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  a  sequence  of 

concept,  however,  the  idea  of  standby  redundancy  brings  excitations  be  denoted  by  P{Sj^),  i  =  1,  2,  ...ng, 

forward  a  more  important  concept.  This  is  the  concept  then, 
of  structural  maintainability.  If  structures  are  as- 

sumed  to  accumulate  damage,  as  they  do  in  fact,  what  j:P(S.)  =  l  (l) 

advantage  can  be  gained  by  making  a  structure  easily  i=l  ^ 

maintainable?  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  explore  in 

this  direction  for  civil  engineering  structures.  The  concept  of  structural  maintainability  implies 

that  there  is  advantage  to  repairing  a  damaged  struc- 
In  the  following,  the  reliability  of  a  maintain-  ture.  As  it  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  if  dam- 

able  structure  is  compared  to  that  of  a  non-maintain-  age  repairs  are  easily  performed,  it  might  be  advanta- 

able  structure,  where  each  is  capable  of  accumulating  geous  to  design  structures  so  that  some  easily  repair- 

permanent  damage.  The  cumulative  damage  of  each  type  able  damage  occurs  during  extraordinarily  strong  ex- 

of  structure  is  expressed  using  a  discrete  represent-  citations.  The  fact  that  maintainable  structures  de- 

ation,  i.e.,  at  any  given  time  a  structure  might  have  rive  their  advantage  from  ease  of  damage  repair  neces- 

i  units  of  damage  and  once  the  cumulative  damage  in  a  sitates  their  comparison  to  structures  which  can  pos- 

structure  exceeds  L  units,  failure  is  assiamed  to  occur.  sibly  sustain  damage,  but  which  cannot  easily  be  re- 

The  niunber  of  units  of  damage  in  a  structure  will  be  paired.  And  this  in  turn  requires  the  use  of  a  fail- 

called  the  damage  level.  In  the  following,  the  term  ure  criterion  which  takes  into  consideration  the  pos- 

structural  damage  will  refer  to  damage  which  is  not  sibility  of  failiire  due  to  cumulative  damage, 

easily  repairable;  and  the  term  maintainable  damage, 

which  is  used  with  regard  to  the  maintainable  struc-  In  genercJ.,  failure  can  occur  due  to  one  of  the 

ture,  will  refer  to  damage  which  is  easily  repairable.  following  two  causes:  (a)  the  strong  motion  excita¬ 
tion  can  cause  some  unacceptable  level  of  permanent 
For  illustration,  an  example  of  a  maintainable  deformation  in  the  structure;  or  (b)  the  cumulative 

structure  which  might  actually  be  built  is  given.  This  damage  can  lead  to  fatigue  failure.  The  reliability 

is  a  typical  steel  frame  with  cross  bracing  as  shown  of  a  structure  subjected  to  any  sequence  of  strong- 

in  Figure  1.  The  cross  bracing  might  consist  of  cables  motion  excitations  in  time  can  be  computed  if  the 
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probability  distribution  of  the  structural  response 
for  each  of  the  various  types  of  excitation  is  known. 
In  this  study,  failure  due  to  the  latter  cause  will  be 
considered.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  (a) 
the  probability  that  no  damage  occurs  to  the  structure; 
(b)  the  probability  distribution  for  the  number  of 
units  of  structural  damage;  and  (c)  the  probability 
that  only  maintainable  damage  will  occur  when  the 
structure  under  consideration  is  the  maintainable  type. 

The  reliability  of  a  structure  is  found  in  the 
following  manner.  Define  the  damage  transition  prob¬ 
ability  matrix  [^P],  for  the  excitation, 

J 

.,..0,1,  ...L  (0) 

The  element  .p  ,  of  the  matrix  [.P]  denotes  the  prob¬ 
ability  that*^  during  the  excitation  the 

amount  of  cumulative  damage  in  the  system  changes  from 
a  units  to  b  units.  In  this  case,  L  denotes  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  units  of  structural  damage  the  system 
can  withstand  without  failing. 

Suppose  that,  a  sequence  of  excitations 
...  .  occurs,  and  denote  this  sequence  by  S^.  The 
damag?  transition  matrix  [3.?]  corresponding  to  the 
ith  sequence  of  excitations^  can  be  computed  from  the 
following  formula. 


For  the  maintainable  structure,  the  probability 
that  no  damage  occurs,  is  assumed  to  be  known. 

Also,  the  probability  ^  that  only  repairable  dam¬ 
age  will  occur,  ^Pq,  is  assmned  to  be  known.  Finally, 
the  probability  distribution  for  the  number  of 
units  of  damage  that  occur  is  given  by 
elusion  of  the  subscript  a  here  denotes  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  these  probabilities  with  the  excitation. 
The  probabilities  listed  here  can  be  used  to  infer 
the  values  of  the  elements  of  the  damage  transition 
matrix  of  Equation  (2)  for  use  in  analysis  of  the 
reliability  of  a  maintainable  structure.  These  ele¬ 
ments  are  obtained  as  follows:  Assuming  that  nega¬ 
tive  damage  cannot  occur,  the  elements  below  the  diag¬ 
onal  are  zero. 

.p  ,  =  0  a>b  (8) 

J^ab 

The  chance  that  no  structural  damage  occurs,  or  in 
other  words,  the  chance  that  the  damage  state  does 
not  increase,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  probability 
of  no  damage,  p^,  and  the  probability  of  only  repair¬ 
able  damage. 


J^aa  J^om  ^  j^D 


a  =  0,  1, 


The  chance  that  the  quantity  of  damage  sustained  by 
the  structures  increases  i  units  is  equal  to  the 
probability  that  i  units  of  damage  occur. 


[„  P]  =  [,  P][,  P]...[.  P]  =  ,n  [  p]  (3) 

The  element  s-P  >>  matrix  [g^P]  denotes  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  ^  the  number  of  units  of  cumiilative 

damage  for  the  structure  will  change  from  a  to  b  due 
to  the  sequence  of  excitations  S^. 

A  matrix  [Pq]  is  defined  relating  the  prob¬ 
abilities  that  the  structure  begins  in  any  given  dam¬ 
age  state.  If  Po(i)  is  the  chance  that  the  structure 
initially  has  i  damage  units,  then  [Pq]  is  the  diago¬ 
nal  matrix 

[P^]  =  [Pg(i)]  i  =  0,  1,  ...  L  (It) 

Premultiplying  the  matrix  [g  P]  by  the  matrix  [P^] 
we  obtain  i 

1  1 

The  element  p^^^  of  the  matrix  [qS.^]  denotes  the 
probability  i  that  the  structure^  will  begin  with 
a  units  of  damage  and  end  with  b  units  due  to  the 
sequence  of  excitations  S^.  The  reliability  of  a 
structure  subjected  to  the  sequence  of  excitations 
is  the  probability  that  no  more  than  L  units  of  damage 
have  accvmiulated,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  elements  of 

tos/l- 

«(Si)  =  ^  oS.Pab 

a  b  1 

The  overall  reliability  of  the  structure  is  then  given 

R  =  Z  R(Sj^)  P(Sj^)  (7) 

i 

where  P(S.)  has  been  previously  defined  as  the  prob¬ 
ability  ^of  occurrence  of  the  sequence  of  excitations 


It  is  necessary  to  specify  the  damage  transition 
probability  matrices  for  the  maintainable  and  non-main- 
tainable  structures . 


.P  a  =  0,  1,  ...  L-1  (1C 

J  ”  b  =  a  +  1,...  L 

Using  the  information  in  Equations  (8),  (9)  and  (lO) 
the  damage  transition  matrix  for  the  maintainable 
structure  subjected  to  the  j"^^  excitation  can  be 
written  as, 

[  P  1  =  r  P  +  ^P  (l)  4p  p  (L) 

j  J^om  J^o  J^m  J^m  J  m 

°  °  jPom^J^o  • 


J^om'''j^(y 


This  can  be  used,  along  with  the  information  on  initial 
damage  and  excitation,  to  find  the  overall  reliability 
of  the  maintainable  structiire. 

For  the  non-maintainable  structure ^  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  no  damage  occurs  is  assumed  to  be  known, 
as  is  the  probability  distribution  for  the  nimiber  of 
units  of  damage  that  occur.  The  former  is  denoted 
iPonm  and  the  latter  jPnm^^^*  subscript  J  implies 

^that  these  probabilities  are  valid  for  the  Jth  ex¬ 
citation.  The  elements  of  the  damage  transition  prob¬ 
ability  matrix  are  obtained  as  follows.  Since  nega¬ 
tive  structural  damage  cannot  occur,  the  below-diag- 
onal  elements  are  zero. 


The  chance  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  amount  of^ 
cumulative  structural,  damage  during  the  J"^^  excitation 
is  the  probability  that  no  damage  occurs,  i.e.. 


p  —  p 
J-^aa  J-^onm 


0,  1,  ...  L 
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The  chance  that  the  cumulative  structural  damage 
changes  from  a  units  to  b  units  during  the  excita¬ 
tion  is  the  probability  that  b-a  units  of  structural 
damage  occur. 

jPab  =  a=0.  1,  (ll*) 

J  au  J  luu  b  =  a  +  1,  ..  L 

Equations  (12),  (13)  and  (l4)  yield  the  following  dam¬ 
age  transition  probability  matrix  when  used  in  Equation 
(2). 

i r^p  (i)  ^p  (2)  •  •  •. p  (l) 

J  nm  J^onm  J  nm  J  nm  J^nm 

0  4P  4P  (1) 

J^onm  J  nm 


probability  that  some  damage  will  occur  (either  struc¬ 
tural  damage  or  maintainable  damage)  due  to  the  ex¬ 
citation  j  and  that  the  level  of  structural  damage 
will  change  from  a  to  b.  Since  negative  damage  ceuinot 


JD^ab  =  ° 

Since  the  occurrence  of  damage  is  required,  only  main¬ 
tainable  damage  can  occur  if  the  damage  state  of  the 
structure  is  to  remain  the  same,  so 


jD^aa  J^D 


a  =  0,  1, 


For  increases  in  the  level  of  structural  damage  the 
elements  of  the  matrix  jj^P  are 


jD-^ab  ym 


P™  a  =  0,  1,  ...  L-1 


b  =  a  +  1, 


The  matrix  j^jP  can  now  be  written 


p  (1)  p  (2)r*-  .p^(L) 


Equation  (15)  pertains  to  the  excitation  of  a  non- 
maintainable  structure.  This  can  be  used,  along  with 
information  about  the  initial  damage  and  information 
about  the  excitation  to  compute  the  overall  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  non-maintainable  structure. 


Expressions  for  the  overall  reliabilities  of  the 
maintainable  and  non-maintainable  types  of  structures 
have  now  been  presented.  If  all  the  probabilities  and 
probability  distributions  which  have  been  used  in  this 
development  are  known,  then  the  reliabilities  of  these 
two  types  of  structural  systems  can  be  compared.  One 
basis  for  comparison  can  be  the  expected  total  cost  of 
each  type  of  structure  over  the  intended  life  span  of 
the  structure.  Each  must  be  subjected  to  the  same 
excitations  and  have  the  same  reliability.  Let  the 
initial  cost  of  the  non-maintainable  structure  be 

nm 

Since  no  major  structural  maintenance  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  the  non-maintainable  structure,  is  also 
the  total  cost  over  the  total  life  span.  Let  the  ini¬ 
tial  cost  of  the  maintainable  structure  be  denoted 
Cjj.  Since  maintenance  is  performed  on  this  structure 
every  time  damage  occvirs,  there  is  a  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  aCjjj.  This  is  a  fraction  of  the  initial  cost. 
Also,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  being  constant.  So,  if  there  are  n  damage  - 
causing  excitations  in  the  life  of  the  maintainable 
structure,  the  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  +  an 
Cm  =  Cjjj  (1  +  an).  However,  the  number  of  damage 
-  causing  excitations  is  a  random  variable.  Therefore, 
the  total  cost  of  the  maintainable  structure  is  also  a 
random  variable.  The  average  or  expected  cost  of  the 
maintainable  structure  can  then  be  computed  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison. 

In  finding  the  probability  distribution  for  the 
number  of  times  that  maintenance  is  performed  on  the 
structures,  use  will  again  be  made  of  the  structural 
response  probabilities.  As  before,  *p  (i)  is  the 
probability  that  i  units  of  structural  damage  occur 
without  failure  due  to  an  excitation  of  the  j^^  type; 
jPjj  is  the  probability  of  repairable  damage;  and  jPQjj^ 
is  the  probability  that  no  damage  whatsoever  occxirs. 

L  is  the  maximum  allowable  number  of  units  of  struc¬ 
tural  damage.  Define  a  matrix  as  follows: 

a,  b  =  l . L  (l6) 

The  element  j^Pab  above  matrix  represents  the 


Suppose  that  the  structure  is  subjected  to  the 
sequence  of  excitations  j^,  j2j  ...j  •  The  prob¬ 
ability  that  damage  without  failure  occurs  to  the 
system  k  specific  times  out  of  the  n  total  excita¬ 
tions  is  given  by  the  sum  of  the  elements  in  the 
matrix  product  of  the  k,  [jjjP]*s  for  the  k  specific 
excitations  during  which  damage  is  supposed  to 

take  place,  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  n-k, 
jpom's  corresponding  to  excitations  during  which  no 
damage  is  supposed  to  take  place.  The  probability 
that  damage  occurs  any  k  times  out  of  n  is  simply  the 
sum  of  all  the  (J^)  probabilities  associated  with  a 
specific  k  damage  occurrences.  The  formulas  for  this 
are  written  as  follows.  First  write  the  probability, 
P^(Si),  that  damage  does  not  occur  on  any  of  the  ex¬ 
citations,  given  the  sequence  of  excitations  ji,  j2> 
...  j^.  (Sji^  refers  to  this  sequence). 


P*(S. )  =,  .  P  . 

°  "  JlPom  J2 


n 

•j/om=kSl 


Then,  the  chance  that  no  damage  occurs,  P^^  over  all 
possible  excitations  is 

P  =  Z  P'(S. )  P(S. )  (22) 

o  o  1  1 

Now  define  a  matrix  which  is  a  function  of  k  arbitrary 
sequential  excitations  of  the  n  total  excitations 

[P(j|,  ...  j^)]  =  [P^] 


The  sum  of  the  elements  of  this  matrix  can  be  denoted 
Pg(j^,  ...,  jj^)  and  is  the  chance  that  damage  occurs 
during  the  k  specific  excitations  •••>  t)ut 

that  failure  does  not  occur,  and  the*^  probability  of 
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no  damage  during  the  other  excitations  is 

So,  the  chance  that  damage  occurs  at  exactly  those  k 
excitations  corresponding  to  the  j  Vs  (j  primes)  and 
at  none  of  the  others  is 

p*(k,  s.)  -  Pg(j’,  j*)-  p;;(s.)  (25) 

And  the  chance  that  damage  occurs  any  k  times  in  n 
excitations  due  to  the  sequence  S.  of  excitations  is 
the  sum  of  the  P*(k,  S^)’s  for  all  possible  distinct 
sequential  combinations  that  the  can  take 


The  element  ^^p  ,  of  this  matrix  defines  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  ^zhe  system  will  accumulate  b-a  units 
of  damage  when  subjected  to  n  excitations.  With  the 
initial  damage  probability  matrix  defined  as  in  Equa¬ 
tion  (U),  a  matrix  [o^P]  can  be  defined. 

[  P]  -  [P  ][  P]  (32) 

‘•on  o  n 

The  element  onPab  above  matrix  gives  the  prob¬ 

ability  that  the  system  starts  out  with  a  units  of 
damage  and  ends  up  with  b  units.  The  reliability  of 
a  structure  subjected  to  n  excitations  is  given  by 
the  sum  of  the  elements  of  the  matrix  of  Equation  (32). 

R{n)  =11  (33) 


P(k,S.)  =  j: 


all  combinations 
of  j»‘s 


P‘(k,S.) 


The  probability  that  k  damages  occur  due  to  all 
possible  sequences  of  excitations  is 

Pp(k)  =  I  P(k,Sj^)  P(S^)  (27) 

Let  N  be  the  number  of  excitations  in  which 
damage  occurs.  Then  the  expected  value  of  is 

E[N  ]  =  E  k*PT.(k)  (28) 

m  D 

Now  a  cost  criterion  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
maintainable  structure  can  be  established.  The  cost 
of  the  non-maintainable  structure  is  The  total 

expected  cost  of  the  maintainable  structure  is 


C„(l  +  a  •  E[N^]).  Let  C,.  =  6  C. 


Then  the  main- 


m  m  ™  1- 

tainable  structure  is  more  desirable  if  and  when. 

C  (1  +  a  E[N  ])  <  C 
m  m  run 

or  3(1  +  a  E[H  ])  <  1  (29) 

m 

If  there  exist  a  and  3  which  satisfy  this  inequality, 
then  the  maintainable  structure  is  to  be  chosen  over 
the  non-maintainable  structure. 


The  overall  reliability  of  the  structure  is  given  by 

R  =  Z  R(i)  P(N  =  1)  (3it) 

i  e 

when  the  structure  is  subjected  to  only  one  type  of 
excitation. 

At  this  point,  the  damage  transition  matrices 
must  be  specified  for  the  maintainable  and  non-main¬ 
tainable  structures. 

For  the  maintainable  structure,  the  development 
of  the  damage  transition  probability  matrix  is  similar 
to  that  given  in  Equations  (8)  to  (ll).  If  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  no  damage  is  Pqj^,  the  probability  of  main¬ 
tainable  damage  p^,  and  the  probability  distribution 
of  structural  damage  Pjn(i)j  then  the  damage  transition 
probability  matrix  for  the  maintainable  structure  is 

[P  ]  =  fp  +  Prx  P  (l)  P  (2)-"P„(L) 

0  p  +  p^.  p^(i) 

■^om  ^m 

0  0  p  +  Pt.  • 

•^om  D 


In  all  of  the  previous  equations,  a  generalized 
set  of  excitations  is  considered.  Frequently,  one  may 
be  able  to  choose  some  single  representative  type  of 
excitation  in  a  conservative  manner.  In  such  a  case, 
the  equations  are  considerably  simplified.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  consider  only  one  type  of  excitation  and  let 
N  be  the  number  of  occurrences  of  that  excitation. 
Specify  the  probability  distribution  P(Ng  =  k)  for  the 
member  of  occurrences  of  the  excitation  depending  on 
the  time  under  consideration. 

Because  sill  the  excitations  are  assumed  to  be 
identical,  the  damage  transition  probability  matrix 
as  given  by  Equation  (2)  loses  dependence  on  j  and  may 
be  written 


[fl  ■  IPrt! 


a,  b  =  0,  1,  . .  .  L 


The  element  Pg^-j^  denotes  the  probability  that  for  the 
assumed  excitation,  the  damage  state  of  the  system 
changes  from  a  to  b;  and  L  denotes  the  maximum  number 
of  units  of  structural  damage  the  system  can  withstand 
without  failing. 


This  can  be  used  in  Equation  (3l)  to  find  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  a  maintainable  structure . 

In  the  case  of  a  non-maintainable  structure,  the 
development  of  the  damage  transition  probability 
matrix  is  similar  to  that  given  in  Equations  (12) 
through  (15).  Let  p  be  the  probability  of  no  struc¬ 
tural  damage  and  °^let  Pjjpj(i)  probability 

distribution  of  structural  damage  for  the  non- 
maintainable  structures.  Then  the  damage  transition 
matrix  is 


p  p  (l ) 

^onm  nm 


p  (2)* • 'p  (l) 

“^nm  -^nm 

nm 


If  a  sequence  of  n  excitations  occurs,  the  n-step 
damage  transition  probability  matrix  is  given  by 


[/]  =  [P]' 
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and  vhen  this  is  used  in  Equation  (31),  the  reli¬ 
ability  for  a  non-maintainable  structure  can  be 
found. 

The  distribution  of  the  number  of  times  damage 
occurs  is  found  in  the  following  manner.  Where  there 
is  only  one  type  of  excitation,  define  the  matrix 

[pp]. 

[jjP]  =  a,  b  =  0,  1,  ...  L  (37) 


The  element  of  the  above  matrix  denotes  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  damage  occurs,  due  to  the  given  ex¬ 

citation  and  that  the  damage  states  changes  from  a  to 
b.  If  p^jj^  is  the  probability  that  no  damage  occurs  to 
the  maintainable  structure,  pj^  is  the  chance  that  only 
maintainable  damage  occurs,  and  Pjjj(i)  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  occurrence  of  i  units  of  structural  damage, 
then  [j^P]  is  given  by  (see  Equation  (20)). 


0 


0 


p^(l)  p^(2)  •••  p^(L)' 

m  m  m 

Pd 


0 


p 


D 


(38) 

By  raising  the  matrix  of  Equation  (38)  to  the  power  k, 
the  following  result  is  obtained 

=  [„P]^  (39) 


Here  P(Ng  -  i)  is  the  probability  if  i  excitations, 
is  the  chance  that  no  damage  occurs  on  i-k 
excitations  and  (^)  is  the  number  of  combinations  of 
ways  that  damage  can  occur  on  k  times  out  of  i  ex¬ 
citations. 

The  expected  number  of  times  that  damage  will  oc- 
c\ir  is  given  by 

e[n]  =  J:  k*  P(k)  (1*1») 

k  ^ 

This  can  be  used  in  the  cost  criterion  for  comparison 
of  the  maintainable  and  non-maintainable  structures. 


Numerical  Examples 

In  the  first  example,  the  expected  cost  criterion 
is  used  for  comparing  a  maints-inable  with  a  non-main¬ 
tainable  structure  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  re¬ 
quired  reliability  for  each  structure  is  specified  to 
be  0.9993,  and  the  maximvim  number  of  damage  units  al¬ 
lowed  is  set  equal  to  ten.  The  excitations  acting  on 
the  structures  are  assumed  to  be  of  one  type,  follow¬ 
ing  Possion  arrivals  with  mean  rate  of  occurrence 
being  0.2  yr”l.  And  the  time  period  of  interest  is 
specified  as  10  years.  Theoretically,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  designs  which  can  be  obtained  with 
the  desired  reliability,  however,  a  constraint  was 
placed  in  the  shape  of  the  damage  probability  dis¬ 
tributions  in  order  to  find  one  set  of  response  prob¬ 
abilities  each  for  the  maintainable  and  the  non-main¬ 
tainable  structures.  The  computed  response  prob¬ 
abilities  are  graphed  in  Figures  2  and  3  for  the  main¬ 
tainable  and  non-maintainable  structures  respectively. 
Using  the  analysis  presented  in  this  paper,  the  ex¬ 
pected  number  of  times  that  damage  occurs  to  the  main¬ 
tainable  structure  was  found  to  be  1.197*  Hence  the 
criterion  for  choosing  the  maintainable  structure  over 
the  non-maintainable  is 


The  element  of  the  above  matrix  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  damage  occurs  on  k  excitations  and 

that  the  cumulative  damage  state  changes  from  a  to  b. 
Premultiplying  [pj^P]  by  [Pq],  ve  obtain. 


The  element  of  this  matrix  is  the  chance  that 

the  system  stsurts  out  with  a  vinits  of  struc¬ 

tural  damage,  some  type  of  damage  occurs  k  times,  and 
the  system  has  b  units  of  structural  damage  after  the 
k”^^  time  damage  occurs.  The  svim  of  the  elements  of 

is  the  probability  that  the  maintainable  struc¬ 
ture  is  damaged  k  times  and  survives.  Let  P(k)  be  the 
sum  of  the  elements  of 


P(k)  =  j:  Z 
a  b 


Dok^ab 


(Ul) 


The  probability  that  the  structure  is  not  damaged 
is 


P  = 
o 


Z  p^  P(N  =  i) 


(42) 


Here,  only  one  type  of  excitation  has  been  considered 
and  the  distribution  of  its  number  of  occurrences  is 
given  by  P(N^  =  i). 

The  probability  that  the  maintainable  structure 
will  be  damaged  k  times  is 

P(k)  =  I  (^)P(k)  p  ^"^(N  =  i)  (U3) 

D  k  om  e 


B  (1  +  1.197  a)  <  1 
or  6  <  (1  +  1.197  a)"^ 

In  other  words,  the  initial  cost  of  the  maintainable 
structure  must  be  less  than  (l  +  1.197  a)“^  times  the 
initial  cost  of  the  non-maintainable  structure  for  the 
maintainable  structure  to  be  more  advantageous. 

Figure  4  is  a  graph  of  3  versus  a  for  the  given  reli¬ 
ability  value.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  probabilily 
of  no  damage  is  0.4  for  the  maintainable  structure  and 
0.925  for  the  non-maintainable.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
fact  would  easily  enable  the  designer  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  non-maintain¬ 
able  structure  be  less  than  3  times  the  initial  cost 
of  the  maintainable  structure.  As  a  second  example, 
though  the  maintainable  and  non-maintainable  struc¬ 
tures  are  designed  with  entirely  different  philosoph¬ 
ies,  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  their  reliabilities. 
Figure  5  is  a  graph  showing  the  reliability  of  a  main¬ 
tainable  structure  after  one  to  20  excitations.  The 
value  of  pQjjj  +  pj)  is  noted  on  each  curve  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  damage  was  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be 
linearly  decreasing  with  a  majcimum  of  five  units  of 
damage.  The  damage  at  failure  was  taken  to  be  11 
\inits.  Figure  6  is  a  graph  showing  the  reliability  of 
a  non-maintainable  structure  after  one  to  twenty  ex¬ 
citations.  The  value  of  Ponm  is  given  corresponding 
to  each  curve,  eind  the  damage  distribution  was 
arbitrarily  assiamed  to  be  linearly  decreasing  with  a 
maximum  of  10  units.  Eleven  units  of  damage  were  as¬ 
sumed  to  cause  failure.  Since  the  response  prob¬ 
abilities  do  not  change  from  excitation  to  excitation, 
the  excitations  were  implicitly  assvuned  to  be  identicaL 
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Conclusion 


A  method  has  been  presented  for  computing  the 
reliability  of  a  structure  which  is  capable  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  strong  motion  excitations  with  yielding. 

Formulas  have  been  derived  both  for  a  very  general  type 
of  loading  and  for  a  single  type  of  loading  with  only 
random  occurrences.  Also,  an  expected  cost  criterion 
has  been  presented  for  use  in  comparing  the  maintain¬ 
able  and  non-maintainable  structures  at  a  given  reli¬ 
ability  level. 

It  appears  that,  in  at  least  some  cases,  the  use 
of  a  maintainable  type  structure  over  a  non-maintain¬ 
able  one  can  be  highly  advantageous.  If  the  cost  of 
repair  for  the  maintainable  structure  is  kept  at  a  low 
enough  level,  then  the  maximum  initial  cost  of  the 
maintainable  structure  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
initial  cost  of  the  non-maintainable  structure.  And, 
in  general,  the  probability  of  no  damage  occurring 
will  be  much  lower  in  the  maintainable  than  in  the  non- 
maintainable  structure,  so,  keeping  its  initial  cost 
down  should  be  an  easy  task  for  the  designer. 


The  addition  of  maintainable  members  might  also  be 
used  to  increase  the  overall  reliability  of  a  struc¬ 
ture,  however,  the  effect  of  added  bracing  members  for 
energy  absorption  has  yet  to  be  studied. 
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FIGURE  2. 


FIGURE  3. 


FIGURE  4.  EXPECTED  COST  CRITERION  FOR  R=  0.9993 
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FIGURE  5.  RELIABILITY  OF  A  MAINTAINABLE  STRUCTURE 


FIGURE  6.  RELIABILITY  OF  NON-MAINTAINABLE  STRUCTURE 
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Introduction 

Integral  transform  theory  has  been  used 
to  derive  the  compound  binomial  distribution 
when  the  parameter  p  (the  probability  of 
success)  is  the  product  of  -n  independent 
random  variables  p.*s  having  any  general  dis¬ 
tributions.  Simplified  expressions  and  the 
asymptotic  representation  for  the  probability 
distribution  function  have  been  obtained  for 
specific  distributions  of  p.^s.  The  equiva¬ 
lence  relationship  between  iinomial  and  Pascal 
distributions  has  been  stated  and  proved. 

Applications  of  these  results  are  shown 
in  reliability  of  series-parallel  systems  when 
the  probability  of  success  of  each  component 
is  independent  random  variable  and  in  determi¬ 
nation  of  quantity  to  start  in  an  n  stage 
manufacturing  process  having  random  operation 
yields  in  order  to  obtain  a  specified  quantity 
of  finished  goods. 

1 .  Compound  Binomial  Distribution 

Consider  the  binomial  random  variable 
X  5  given  by  the  probability  function, 


From  (1.1)  and  (1.2) 


where  k  is  number  of  success  in  77  trials , 
and  is  the  probability  of  achieving  success 
in  a  single  trial. 

The  probability  distribution  function  of 
X  is  given  by 

Aso  ' 

Let  fe  be  the  product  of  /V  random 
variables  h  At  ^  .  .  .  ,  A/v  defined  in  the 
interval  (Cuighi')  £.  then  the  condi¬ 

tional  distribution  of  X  is  given  by 


=  (i-hj 


...(1.1) 


Consider  the  well  known  identity 

i  i  (^-^)(:)  o-xr% . 

. . . (1.2) 

^he  results  reported'  in  this  paper  are  part 
of  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation,  ’’Some 
Results  on  Integral  Transforms  and  Their  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Certain  Reliability  and  Stochastic 
Linear  Programming  Problems,”  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Oper¬ 
ations  Research,  New  York  University,  May, 

19  72. 


[X  X  c/,]  =  (n-c) 

A 

f  Fa.  [x^cji>J 

o  > 


Yi-ioa 


lirm  S-  f  -iCJ 

^r(co+'A+i')  ^ 

where  is  the  Mellin  transform  of  the 

random  variable  6  ,  the  Mellin  transform 

of 

o  o(  r(<<  •*•'»+>) 

Therefore , 

^  r  ,  -1  o-  /  rC'>^-pO 

Jt-ioo  CO  r(u^.n+i) 

'  ^  k^i 


. . *(1.3) 


Eq.  (1.3)  is  the  integral  representation  of 
compound  binomial  distribution. 

Mp  0 -  is  analytic  in  CjO  and 

/a//d^/-co;/<^  ^2  ,  (SI  >0  ,  for  Rco}^  o  ,  since 

is  the  Mellin  transform  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  density  function  in  the  interval 
^  C  Of  t )  .  Thus  the  complex  integral  in 

(1.3)  can  be  evaluated  on  the  contour  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 


<9rv>  cO 


Fig.l 


Then , 

MpC^)  =  //'"■■/ 

CN) 


C^f>i  •  ^(>Z .  ^jpN  • 


. . .(1.7) 


If  A  ”  5  and  A'>  - l^N 

are  statistically  independent,  then 


Mp  Coi)  =  77*  Mp.  (o<)  , 


Consider  the  closed  contour  &  ,  consis¬ 

ting  of  the  straight  line  parallel  to  the 
imaginary  axis  and  at  a  distance  y  to  the  left 
of  it  and  the  semicircle  with  center  ('f^o)  j 
and  the  radius  R  ,  has  been  chosen  in  such 
a  way  that  all  the  singularities  of  the  inte¬ 
grand  lie  to  the  left  of  the  line  joining 
y-  <  oo  to  c  oo 

On  9.  i  /i4^/>(c9)  and 


A>.  ^  \  'W-C 

Mp  c-t-k 

CO  /  '  Cd-hc-hk 

Rs! 


0?  7T"_£^ 
fcoj  /ca^ci-kj  ^ 


^  yy _ _ 


O  as  ^  ,  and  therefore  , 


JU  If  Clpk-J±>ff 

R^oo  '  ^ 
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and  the  integral  (1.3)  can  be  written  as 


. . .(1.4) 

The  integrand  in  (1.4)  is  analytic  on ^ 
and  inside  S  ,  except  at  finite  number  of  iso¬ 
lated  points  on  -i>€.  real  axis  (i.e.,  at  tOro, 
-c-/  5-C-2  5  ,..,«'w),  and  therefore  by  Cauchy- 
residue  Theorem  (1.4)  can  be  written  as 

As/ 

. . .(1.5) 

^^a£x>c>Z 

...(1.6) 

Let  -f  . >  be  joint  density 

function  of  random  variables  (  y^/  ,  /z  5  •  •  •  ?  )  • 


...(1.8) 

where  A//>i  (*)  is  the  Mellin  transform  of  the 
random  variable  •  And  the  compound  bi¬ 

nomial  distribution  function  is  given  by 


A'/  t-l 


.(1.9) 


Expression  (1.9)  can  be  further  simpli- 
fied  as  follows: 


m-c.  , 

IT 

Ij  4-/1 

(/^-c)Czfc) .  C^*c-0(h.^c-n) .  ^ 

(/-^)  (z-k.) . 60  C-0  2 . C'M-A.-e) 

6c-/)^c-0 .  ^A-C'fO  / 

2. 3 .  c^-0  ('’’-A-c)/ 


r;:)  61)  • 

From  (1.9)  and  (1.10), 


.  .  .(1.10) 


P^.  [X  ^c] 

--  /- 

o>.+o{ 

"  ZL  A-!  cT  ('n-Ai-c-^l 
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fit  [  X‘£  '=] 


=  /-7T^ 

^  :  frsa 


7)«C-/  ^  ^  h, 

97/  y  (-1) 


Mp  (i.  +  C.+Ty.') 


I  /lI  ^77-A-C-O/  t^C  +  H. 


/-  •”■'  y  <r-o' 

Cl  (n-c-0!  ^ 


rr'9 


A/^  c/>9 

C’f'A 


K^o  \  ^  y ‘■iL _ 


l-f-C  +  X  * 


C{ (n^c-O! 


B  'n-O 


. . (1.11) 


Eq.  (1.11)  represents  the  compound  bino¬ 
mial  distribution  when  the  parameter  is  the 
product  of  N  independent  random  variables. 

Approximations  to  Compound  Binomial  Distribu¬ 
tion 

2 .  Binomial-Beta  Distribution 

The  binomial -beta  distribution  is  a  com¬ 
pound  binomial  distribution  when  the  parameter 
A  is  a  random  variable  having  beta  distribu¬ 
tion.  Its  asymptotic  behavior  was  obtained  by 
Dubey  [3]  in  connection  with  compound  Pascal 
distribution.  It  was  shown  in  [3]  that  the 
binomial-beta  distribution  can  be  approximated 
by  the  binomial  distribution  with  />  =  s 

provided  the  parameters  Ou  and  h  of  the  beta 
distribution  are  large.  Similar  limit  theorem 
has  been  proved  in  this  section  when  the  para¬ 
meter  A  (of  the  binomial  distribution)  is  the 
product  of  N  independent  random  variables 

~ _ )  have  beta  distribution. 

Let  the  p.d.f.  of  Jbj  be  given  by 

Aj-;  A;-/ 

=  1 - ^'.1?  ,0<±<l. 

...(2.1) 

The  Mellin  transform  of  Aj  is  well  known 
and  given  by 


Hence 


M/O  =  JT 


&  Cdj  >  ^ 


.  .(2.2) 


“  7T  1 

i.;  L  r-Cay)  ’ 

.  ..(2.3) 

Using  the  well  known  asymptotic  result, 
namely, 

r(x-i-cC)/ ^  x-^oo, 

equation  (2.3)  can  be  written  as 


J-l  >  <■  J  ...(2.4) 

From  (1.11),  the  compound  binomial  dis¬ 
tribution  is  given  by 

Let  CO  =  TT  ,  then 

J»/ 

/k  [X  ^  cj^  /-K  '”£'±!T 

A  =0  A.+C.+I  V.  A  / 

^  ^h./n-c--i\  h.+c-. 


o  o 


-  K  J  ^ 


« I 


^  g/jc. 


...(2.5) 


Clearly  the  limiting  form  of  the  com¬ 
pound  binomial  distribution  is  binomial  with 
parameter  !>  JT  (  /  C  Ar))  when 


if  >  h  } 


'are  large. 


In  the  special  case,  when  /\/=/  ,  the 
result  obtained  in  this  section  compares 
with  the  result  for  binomial-beta  distribu¬ 
tion  derived  in  [3]  .  Thus  the  following 
limit  theorem  can  be  stated  for  the  compound 
binomial  distribution . 

Theorem  (2.1)  The  compound  binomial  distri- 
bution  when  the  parameter  A  is  the  product 
of  /V  independent  random  variables  , 

.  A/)  having  beta  distribu¬ 
tions  with  parameters  £  ,  by  J  is  approx¬ 

imately  binomial  provided  {  <j  ^  6y  J 
large. 
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3.  Binomial -Uni form  Distribution 

The  compound  binomial  distribution  when 
parameter  t>  is  product  of  /V  independent  and 
identical  random  variables  having  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  unit  support  will  be  derived 
in  this  section. 

Let  the  p.d.f.  of  />y  be  given  by 


Fn  [X  4  c]  z  I-  K  [SCcH,  v-c) 

r(^)  ,  vw  /  -5  ^ 


/A/  /  \  /  "N  ^ 

The  Mellin  transform  of  />.•  is  given  by  i  (^~  )  B 

rfN)  4—  V  A  / 


f/ip  (o<_)  =  and  therefore 

^  ■  ...(3.2) 

From  (1.11),  the  compound  binomial  dis¬ 
tribution  is  given  by 

=  l~  K  21  ^'-9  (  /u  J (K-¥  C  +  t^ 


,  ,k.  dk),  , 

L -  y  ±!L  B 

■o'«-o  fr; 


.(3.5) 


A=o  ® 

where  irCNy-t')  =  y  5c'^"'«/=c  .or 

/?.£«-]=  /- 

...(3.3) 


Consider  the  following  Laplace  trans¬ 


forms 


f  e^*  y  vf  r 

o  s  Cs-t-0^ 

y  d-t-  = 

o 

Using  the  property  of  the  Laplace  trans¬ 
form  of  product  functions  5  (3.3)  can  be 
written  as 

Coo 

A  <j  -- 1-^  f  * . 


...  (3.4) 


In  ^  ^  5  singularities 

of  the  integrand  of  (3.4)  are  a  simple  pole 
at  $so  and  a  multiple  pole  of  multiplicity 
N  at  Sc~j  ;  therefore j  by  residue  theorem, 
(3.4)  reduces  to 


The  asymptotic  behavior  of  the  binomial 
uniform  distribution  for  large  values  of  7?  and 
C  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 

From  (3.4),  the  binomial-uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  is  given  by 

Fa[x£cJ  z  h  J  BCc-n-s,r>.^ 

ZKi  s  (s-hty^  r (c+t)  r(rt+l-s) 

/_  _L-  f£±L\^ 

ZTTC  J  s  Cs+l£  f 

^too  ^  y  * 

^<y,,  c  CO  )  . 


The  inverse  of  the  Mellin  transform 

Tf  (N,-J^x)  !  rC/^)  J  0<x<i^ 

and  therefore 

At/”/  5  cj  ~  /-  ?" 

.  l-7rCn,i^C^))£M 

z  r (^N i  (^)) I  f  . 

...  (3.6) 
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where  VCO-,  se)  is  incomplete  gamma  func¬ 

tion  and  is  defined  by 

r(a.,x')  =  J  d±  . 


Thus  the  following  limit  theorem: 


Theorem  (3.1)  The  compound  binomial  distribu- 
tion  when  the  parameter  /6  is  the  product  of 

A/  independent  and  identical  random  variables 

71^1  i 

“  kzC+TL 

_  '»+! 

having  uniform  distribution  on  unit  support  is 
asymptotically  given  by 

—  1 

r  1^-  2i 

k:C+l 

f\.[x  =  c]s.  [xic-tj 

-  ,  ^7^/  *1  mm  'W+Z  M 


k  c+t 


PA.[x^cjr^  rC^,^(^))l r(N) 

as  (^Cy^^^OO  , 


As  a  special  case,  consider  /V=/ 
Eq.  (3.5)  yields 


*-  fbCc+li  'n-c.^ 


Lx -^J  ~  rn+l 

From  the  asymptotic  result 


... (3.7) 


-  ^  • 

Thus  the  result  (3.7)  agrees  with  the 
well  known  result  obtained  by  direct  integra¬ 
tion. 

Next  consider  the  case  N-2.  .  From  (3.5) 
the  binomial-uniform  distribution  is  given  by 


r  “) 

L'^f  -i]- 


... (3.8) 


-  e 

Vl-t-l 


^zCH 


I  '>^^1  , 

-  c-i-i 

p  (jn+z^  —  i'Cc-hO 

07^i 


... (3.9) 


From  asymptotic  formula  (3.6) 

r(2) 


a  JtTCi 


...(3.10) 


When  A/s 3  ,  Eq.  (3.5)  yields 

Pa.  [X 

=  J<  B^C.hijr,.c.)  [ /-f- 

-  ]  . 
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. ..(3.11) 


Making  use  of  the  property  of  polygamma 
function  (ref  [8]),  namely 

'f  (x) is  Rieman  3eta  function,  (3.11)  reduces 
to 


i 

^  k^c+z 

*i[(z  +  ^]J. 

^  l-  '>  1^5 Of 2  ii.C+2 


.  . . (3.12) 


'n4i  .  -1 

^  2L  -P  ] 


,  (3.14) 


+  ^'cc*o  -  • 

...  (3.13) 

From  asymptotic  formula  (3.6), 

~  rCs.  T^)) 

FiTs;  ...<3.14) 

..,(3.15) 

4 .  The  Binomial “Gamma  Distribution 

The  binomial “gamma  distribution  has  been 
defined  by  Dubey  [3],  in  connection  with  the 
Pascal-Gamma  distribution.  The  conditional 
p.f.  -p  CX/OJ)  of  the  binomial  random 
variable  X  was  represented  by 

f  (f//u>)  =  fW[  X=c/oiJ 

=  fr)  y 

where  U>  is  the  random  variable  whose  p.d.f. 
is  given  by 

^  /S-/ 

rcfi> 


The  above  representation  can  be 
generalized  as  follows: 

Let  s  )  ,  and  />  be  a 

function  of  random  variables  />y .  .../uj. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration  let  ^  co^*J  are 
independent  and  yb  =  t>z . ' 

The  conditional  distribution  function  o 
of  the  binomial  variate  X  is  now  represented 
by 

Pn.  is  ^  j  ^ . ^ 

M-o 

and  the  p.d.f.  of  COj  is  given  by 

cj  >0  , 

for  J  =  2  ^ . > 

The  Mellin  transform  of  Pj  is  given 
by 

-  f  'f'pj 

o 


L  J7. C'^~0  • 


...  (4.2) 


where  L  ^ ( S  ^  is  the  Laplace  transform 

of  £Oj  . 


Hence 


, .  / 

pj-  / 


.  .  .(4.3) 


From  (l.il),  the  binomial -gamma  distri¬ 
bution  is  thus  given  by 

^  tZs  A4C+;  V  / 


7T{j 

J-i  '  >fj 


^A-fC+i 


..(4.4) 


Consider  a  special  case  when  (  } 

are  identical  random  variables  with  A'  I  - 
and  {$s]  ^  .  Then  the  binomial -gamma 

distribution  is  given  by 


.  .  .(4.5) 
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It  is  well  known  that 


ifC-f-/  {  ^  + 


K-tc-H . 


And  hence  (4.5)  can  be  written  as 


Pk[xicj^  /- 

r(W/3)  i 

r  (N/i,  jO  Z  W'" 


=  /- 


K_  r  -cc^ot 


r(N/0 


r-'t) 


=  j-JL.  f  ^ 

zpTc  J  s  k;\+sJ 


fx  ^  cj 


r(Mfi-) 

(  “W,  c  ^  oo  , 

rCftfi,  -fc.  C^f) 

rw3 


.  .  .(4.8) 


Let  5  then  (4.7)  reduces  to 

P/i.[K^cJ  -  /( . /^(c4A-f-l A 

r(r>+i)  r(c-fA+j)r(y)-0 

r(n-<.)  r(c*>)  ) 


oo-c)  . 


.  .  .  (4.6) 


rC'io^O  r(c^-t-A  +0 
rc^+O  r^'n+A-fij 


For  large  rt  and  C  ,  the  asymptotic  formulc 
(4.8)  yields 


If  ^=/  and_  /V/3  is  an  integer,  (4.6) 
reduces  to  (3.4)  which  implies  that  binomial- 
gamma  distribution  is  equivalent  to  binomial- 
uniform  distribution. 

Thus  the  following  equivalence  theorem: 

(4.1)  ^  The  binomial- gamma  distribution 
with  and  integer  valued  A//^  is  equivalent 

to  the  binomial-uniform  distribution  with  /V 
replaced  by  /V//$  . 

Following  the  procedure  of  section  3, 
(4.6)  can  be  reduced  to 


^  ~mT' 


C-f  n-cj  . 


and  the  asymptotic  representation 


.(4.7) 


...  (4.10) 


Let  NA- 2  ,  then  (4.7)  yields 

Pn.  [XicJ  -  K  [ /^(c4A  +  1  ,  ^-c) 

rc<^-^0  r&74A-^o  * 


.  ..(4.11) 
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... (4.12) 


And  similarly,  for  A//3^Z  , 


P^Cx^cj  -.  Ct^rC^ 
rCc*0  rC'n+f^-t-O 

-f-  0^+^-*-')  —  '*'''^ 

(^,f 


.  .  .  (4.13) 


5.  Relation  Between  Binomial  and  Pascal 
_ Distribution _ 

Consider  the  Pascal  random  variable  X  > 
given  by  the  probability  function, 

(*:;)  A* 


X  s  A,  k+t  > 


a  0»  Otherwise, 

...(5.1) 

where  X  is  the  number  of  experiments  to  be 
performed  in  order  to  achieve  fi  successful 
experiments,  and  !>  is  the  probability  of 
achieving  success  in  a  single  experiment 

a  ^  I- 1=^) 

The  probability  distribution  function 
of  X  is  given  by 

Pn[XicJ^  £  £  (l-/^),c)A 

.  .  .  (5.2) 

The  probability  distribution  of  X 
given  by  (5.2)  is  closely  related  to  binomial 


random  variable  with  parameters  f)  ; 

This  relationship  is  given  by  the  following 
equivalence  theorem: 

Theorem  (5.1)  Let  X  Pascal  with  parameters 
(  /?  5  /b  )  and  Y  be  binomial  with  parameters 
(t?,^),  (f  =  /-A)5  then  the  probability  dis¬ 
tribution  functions  fi/L  [X^cj  s  [Y^  c'J  . 
provided  *yi  -  C  and  c*  =  c  -  ^  . 

Proof:  From  Eq.  (5.2) 


4.  -  1 

(C-k+t)Cc-k+^) 


where  ^  J 

metric  function. 


.  .  .(5.3) 

is  hypergeo- 


Using  the  well  known  identity 

.  ^CL-hh-C 

0-^)  2.F.  ^  J 

=  zF,  C-h^  cj  f 


Eq.  (5.3)  can  be  written  as 

P/i.  [^  >  ] 

=  ('*■-!)  0'*> 

\  ^'V  ^=0  '^! 

•  O* 

P  (M.  ti£  1 
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cc-^)  L  c-0"  r:)  ir!r  i 

ows/  c-A-f-1^  J 

•  OA"*' 

/'*  "7 

J  X  dx  J 

'-  d'!,)  [f* 


^Q.xJ^-'-lj  J 

'  (k  'l)  I 


rUk)  f= 


P^lKi  c-'7  - 


(/-•*^  efx. 


(bCk 


I  p  '  C'k-I  . 


.  .(5.4) 


The  probability  distribution  function 
of  binomial  random  variable  y  with  parameter 
(  5  ^  )  is  given  by 


P.[Y^c']  . 


llCr)-c\  c'+i) 


Cf-!^J  cL^  . 


...(5.5) 


From  (5.4)  and  (5.5),  it  is  clear  that 

£  Y  ^  c'  J  ,  provided  ^  = 

C  and  c'  =  c  -  /?  .  Thus  the  compound  Pascal 
distribution  can  be  obtained  by  the  results  on 
compound  binomial  distribution  obtained  in 
sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Application  to  Reliability 

6 .  Reliability  of  Series-Parallel  System 

Consider  a  series  parallel  arrangement 
with  independent  and  identical  subsystems  in 
parallel.  Each  subsystem  contains  nm  relays 
in  series.  The  system  is  successful  if  at 
least  out  of  'n  parallel  subsystems  operate. 
The  probability  of  success  of  j  ffc  relay  in 
the  series  is  .  In  the  model 

.  'm  }  are  assumed  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  random  variables  with  known  probability 
distribution.  The  problem  considered  is  to 
determine  system  reliability. 

Let  A  =  /»/  •  A*. . A»«  ,  are 

random  variables  defined  in  the  interval 
(aj,  h/ )  £  C  o,  /  )  5  and  X  be  the  number 

of  successful  subsystems.  Then  the  system 
reliability  is 


=  Ai-Z’x^Aj 
Fa.  [  X  >  k-.J 


.  .  .(6.1) 


'  ...(6.2) 

(1.6) ,  where  MpCx-)  is  the  Mellin  transform 

of  j>  . 


Hence 


R,  -  2LTT 

A-/ 


.  .  .(6.3) 


since  are  independent . 


Thus  the  determination  of  the  system 
reliability  involves  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mellin  transform  of  individuals 

7.  Approximation  of  Reliability  of  Series- 
_ Parallel  System _ 

Beta  Distribution 

Let  >  J  -  h  ^ }  . >  ^  ,  be 

independent  and  have  beta  distribution  given 
by  the  density  function 
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B(Ay,6j) 

I  ^j  i  large. 


The  system  reliability  is  given  by 


/?.  =  fi,  [X  iMj 

=  /-  F/t  [x  <  k-ij 


K  I  x.^~'  ^ 


from  (2.5) 


=  K  8^  >  'r>-h(+i),  ...(7.1) 


^  =  [  BCk  f  7)-^-f-l)J 

nryy 

"  -  .77' 

s/  S  / 

an  (3  /^co  C  is  incomplete  beta 

function. 

Uniform  Distribution 

Let  j  J  —  ^  > . .  ^  ,  be 

independent  and  have  uniform  distribution  in 
the  interval  i  O i I  ) • 

From  (3.5),  the  system  reliability  is 
obtained  as  follows; 

[  X  i*J 

=  /-  F^i.  [  X  ^  M-/J 


=  7-  — - 2”  t!i! 

jZZ 


Q,  Ck+I ,  'n-k-t-i') 

c/x'* 


..  .(7.2) 


If  97  and  W  are  large,  then  using  the 
asymptotic  result  (3.3-6),  the  system  relia¬ 
bility  is  given  by 


,  r  6",-^  C^)) 

T  C'^  )  . .  .(7.3) 

Gamma  Distribution 

Let  «=  U=-/^2, . >>>1  and 

be  independent  and  identical  random 
variables  having  gamma  distribution  given  by 
the  p.d.f. 

^  /3  /S-/  ^20 

-f  C^)  =  1 - -  ,  U3>0 

"  rm 

From  (4.7)  the  system  reliability  is 
given  by 


[ X  ^kj 

/ - L -  jr  (-A) 

BCkfri-kH)  j. 


.  .  .(7.4) 


is  positive  integer), 


If  90  and  nm  are  large,  then  by  asympto¬ 
tic  result  (4.8) 


IT  P '’Try /i  f  2  ^  C  7^ 


.  . . (7.5) 


8 .  Application  to  Manufacturing  Process 

Consider  a  manufacturing  process  involv¬ 
ing  a  series  of  operations .  Let  there  be  ^ 
operations  in  series  and  a  product  passes 
through  each  operation  only  once.  At  each 
operation  there  is  a  "yield  "  defined  as 
the  probability  that  a  product  passes  through 
operation  i  successfully.  The  is  thus 

the  characteristic  of  the  operation  i  and 
can  be  measured  by  experiment,  namely,  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  good  units  at  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  operation  L  to  the  number  of  units 
at  the  input.  The  defective  units  at  each 
operation  are  rejected  and  there  is  no  rework. 
The  demand  for  finished  goods  is  known  and  the 
operation  yields  (  )ii  *s)  are  random  variables 
with  known  probability  distribution.  The 
problem  considered  is  to  determine  the  quanti¬ 
ty  to  start  with  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
operation  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
finished  goods  with  specified  service-  level 
(defined  as  the  probability  that  the  quantity 
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8 .  Handbook  of  Mathematical  Functions , 

AppTi¥d^a?thema^i^s~ Series  55,  Nat ional 
Bureau  of  Standards j  Washington,  D.  C. 
1964. 

9.  Bateman,  H.  Tables  of  Integral  Transforms 

(vol.  1),  McGraw-Hill ,  New  York.  1954. 


Thus  y  is  the  probability  that  a 
product  passes  through  or*  operations  success¬ 
fully.  Let  be  the  number  of  finished  goods 
desired,  and  7t  be  the  quantity  to  start  at 
the  first  operation.  Clearly  the  number  of 
finished  goods  /  of  nr\  is  binomial  ran¬ 
dom  variable  with  parameters  (  , y  ) .  Since 

y  is  random  variable,  the  probability  dis¬ 
tribution  of  X  is  given  by  the  compound  bi¬ 
nomial  distribution  studied  in  section  1. 


of  finished  goods  resulting  from  w  operations 
exceeds  the  demand). 

The  effective  yield  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  involving  nrA  operation  is  given  by 


y  =  //  • 


(8.1) 


The  service  level  condition  is  given  by 
,  (a  given  constant). 


or 


^  A^y  / T 

As/ 


( 


...(8.2) 


Thus  the  problem  reduces  to  determine 
rf\  5  from  the  identity  (8.2). 
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SUMMARY 

The  relationship  between  testing  and  the  achievement 
of  aerospace  systems  effectiveness  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  investigation  conducted  by  the  ALAA  Systems  Effec¬ 
tiveness  and  Safety  Technical  Committee,  The  Committee 
studied  various  aspects  of  test  program  requirements, 
philosophy  and  experience  for  spacecraft,  launch  vehicles, 
DOD  aircraft  and  commercial  aircraft,  A  survey  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  completed  by  both  industry  and  government  per¬ 
sonnel,  served  as  the  primary  source  of  data.  This  paper 
summarizes  those  data  dealing  mainly  with  acceptance 
testing.  In  this  regard,  the  majority  of  the  survey  respon¬ 
dents  indicated  that  acceptance  tests  play  a  less-than- 
dominant  role  in  the  achievement  of  systems  effectiveness, 
A  full  report  of  the  study  findings  are  to  be  published  by  the 
AIAA, 

INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  is  a  summary  report  based  on  the  findings 
of  a  study  project  conducted  by  the  AIAAW  Systems  Effec¬ 
tiveness  and  Safety  Technical  Committee. 

This  Committee,  whose  goals  are  in  part  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  development  and  communication  of  pertinent 
technical  information  in  the  System  Effectiveness  disci¬ 
plines,  elected  in  1968  to  undertake  a  project  that  would 
address  these  goals  and  thereby  realize  some  substantative 
contribution  to  the  professional  aerospace  community.  The 
selection  of  an  appropriate  subject  area  for  the  project  was 
in  itself  a  matter  of  considerable  thought  and  debate.  In 
fact,  some  32  candidates  topics  were  reviewed  initially  and 
narrowed  to  four  by  a  committee  sub-group;  finally  by  full 
Committee  action  the  topic  of  ’^testing’'  was  selected.  The 
project  was  later  given  the  official  designation  that  is 
carried  as  the  title  for  this  paper. 

The  investigative  portion  of  this  project  was  conducted 
via  a  survey  type  questionnaire  in  the  1969  to  1971  time 
period,  and  the  compilation  and  editing  of  results  for  a 
report  was  done  in  1972,  While  the  basic  input  data  is  thus 
2  to  3  years  old  at  this  point  in  time,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
the  Committee  that  this  information  maintains  its  relevance 
today  (and  probably  will  for  some  time  to  come)  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  state  of  test  technology  and  methodology  is  a 
slowly  evolving  discipline  that  has,  to  a  major  extent,  seen 
no  dramatic  changes  or  shifts  in  emphasis  in  recent  years. 


^^^American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 


By  way  of  clarification,  the  term  "System  Effective¬ 
ness"  as  used  herein  refers  to  the  disciplines  of  Reliability, 
Maintainability  and  Safety  -  and  hence,  the  project  attempt¬ 
ed  to  relate  the  role  of  testing  to  these  discipline  areas. 
Even  with  this  limitation,  it  was  clear  to  all  that  the  project 
was  attempting  to  cover  a  lot  of  territory.  Obviously, 
many  stones  were  left  unturned  -  but  by  the  same  token,  the 
committee  feels  that  some  of  the  more  pertinent  issues 
were  addressed.  At  a  minimum,  the  committee  hopes  that 
the  project  results  will  motivate  the  continued  development 
and  application  of  effective  test  technology  in  the  aerospace 
and  related  industries. 

The  Project  scope  included  the  Development,  Qualifi¬ 
cation,  Acceptance  and  Flight  test  phases  for  spacecraft, 
launch  vehicles,  DOD  aircraft  and  commercial  aircraft.  In 
keeping  with  the  session  theme  developed  for  this  Sympo¬ 
sium,  however,  the  paper  will  primarily  emphasize  accep¬ 
tance  test  in  these  four  product  areas  -  recognizing,  of 
course,  in  the  broader  sense  that  test  program  optimization 
must  always  consider  the  interrelationships  that  exist 
between  these  aforementioned  basic  test  phases. 

A  full  report  on  this  project  will  be  published  by  the 
AIAA,  and  copies  can  be  obtained  through  AIAA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City. 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  AND  APPROACH 

Simply  stated,  this  Project  was  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  with  two  distinct  objectives  in  mind: 

•  To  ascertain  the  "state-of-the-art"  of  aerospace 
equipment  testing  relative  to  the  various  philoso¬ 
phies,  approaches  and  practices  employed  through¬ 
out  Government  and  industry  -  with  specific  atten¬ 
tion  to  testing  as  it  related  to  reliability,  maintain¬ 
ability  and  safety. 

•  To  accumulate  information  that  would  provide  at 
least  some  partial  description  of  the  technical 
problems  or  gaps  that  existed  in  the  area  of  test 
technology. 

To  acquire  such  information,  the  Committee  developed 
a  Program  Plan  which  provided  for  the  implementation  of  an 
industry-wide  survey  on  test  techniques  and  technology  and 
the  collection  of  pertinent  literature  references  to  augment 
the  survey  data.  The  Program  Plan  further  stiuplated  that 
the  survey  and  reference  material  would  address  four  basic 
product  areas  (spacecraft,  launch  vehicles  and  both  DOD 
and  commercial  aircraft),  four  test  phases  (development, 
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qualification,  acceptance  and  flight  or  in-service  tests)  and 
test  levels  ranging  from  piece  part  to  total  system. 

Finally,  the  Program  Plan  provided  for  the  compilation  of 
the  data  and  its  publication  via  summary  papers  such  as  this 
and  a  final  AIAA  sponsored  report. 

The  Program  Plan  was  followed  by  a  detailed  Guide¬ 
lines  Document  which  specified  the  Questionnaire  to  be  used 
in  the  survey  as  well  as  the  definition  of  several  ground 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Project,  The  more  important 
of  these  ground  rules  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  seek  information  relevant  primarily  to  systems 
effectiveness  parameters  -  i,  e, ,  to  avoid  an  in- 
depth  study  of  items  such  as  facilities,  test  equip¬ 
ment,  instrumentation,  data  reduction  and 
processing,  etc, 

2.  To  confine  the  scope  of  interest  to  "flyable"  hard¬ 
ware,  thus  eliminating  all  considerations  of  GSE 
testing. 

3,  To  obtain  information  from  a  broad  cross-section 
of  the  aerospace  community,  thus  avoiding  any 
bias  toward  a  single  program,  organization  or 
unique  line  of  thinking, 

4.  To  avoid  the  use  of  any  classified  or  proprietary 
information. 

5,  To  avoid  any  identification  of  specific  persons  or 
organizations  with  specific  information  (unless,  as 
a  published  reference,  it  was  so  identified), 

6,  To  make  technical  observations  or  correlations  on 
the  data,  but  to  avoid  value  judgements  per  se  on 
the  "goodness”  of  any  information,  relying  on  the 
reader  to  apply  such  judgements  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

The  Questionnaire,  the  main  source  of  the  project  data, 
was  composed  of  30  main  questions.  Many  questions  con¬ 
tained  sub-sets  of  related  questions  and,  all  told,  there  were 
about  45  questions.  The  majority  of  the  questions  requested 
an  answer  in  a  fixed,  multiple-choice  format  to  fecilitate  the 
compilation  of  statistics,  but  almost  every  question  also 
requested  a  narrative  explanation  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  statistical  analysis.  About  half  of  the  Questionnaires 
were  completed  via  a  personal  interview  conducted  by  one 
of  the  Committee  members;  the  others  were  completed  by 
mail  wifii  some  phone  conversation  where  such  was  possible 
to  clarify  certain  responses. 

The  Committee  did  attempt  to  find  and  record  published 
literature  which  provided  data  of  interest  to  many  of  the 
survey  questions.  The  respondents,  themselves,  also  pro¬ 
vided  references  as  a  part  of  their  input.  However,  an 
intensive  literature  search  was  not  conducted  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  make  an  in-depth  correlation  between  the 
Questionnaire  data  and  published  literature.  This  may  be 
considered  a  weakness  in  this  Project,  but  the  practicality 
of  time  availability  necessitated  such  a  choice.  A  list  of 
references  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  Project  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  here,  but  will  be  found  in  the  AIAA  final  report. 

The  following  section  presents  some  selected  survey 
questions  and  their  results.  As  noted  earlier,  this  paper 


attempts  to  draw  upon  those  questions  which  relate  prima¬ 
rily  to  the  subject  of  acceptance  testing, 

PROJECT  FINDINGS 
Some  Preliminary  Comments 

The  data  for  the  findings  discussed  in  this  section  are 
based  on  56  responses  to  the  survey  questionnaire.  With 
but  minor  exceptions,  the  responses  come  from  different 
companies.  Government  agencies  or  completely  separate 
Divisions  within  these  organizations  -  thus  achieving  the 
desired  effect  of  a  wide  cross-section  of  inputs.  The  re¬ 
sponses  are  divided  among  the  four  product  areas  of  inte¬ 


rest  as  follows : 

Spacecraft  -  12 

Launch  Vehicles  -  15 

DOD  Aircraft  -  21 

Commercial  Aircraft  -  8 


Somewhat  understandably,  the  commercial  aircraft  group 
represents  the  smallest  data  sample  in  the  survey.  For 
purposes  of  analysis,  this  group  has  also  been  divided  into 
equipment  manufacturers  and  airline  operators  due  to  the 
widely  differir^  vantage  points  from  which  the  respondents 
addressed  the  questions.  In  this  paper,  the  8  respondents 
are  all  equipment  manufacturers;  the  complete  final  report 
includes  some  discussion  on  4  additional  responses  from 
the  airline  operators. 

At  this  point,  a  word  of  explanation  and  precaution  is 
in  order  regarding  the  reader's  inteipretation  and  use  of 
the  results.  Most  importantly,  one  should  remember  that 
data  from  each  respondent  within  a  product  area  was  based 
on  his  particular  experience  and  vantage  point,  and  thus 
responses  to  any  given  question  can  vary  widely  even  though 
the  same  type  of  product,  the  same  type  of  specifications 
and  the  same  ultimate  customer  were  involved.  In  other 
words,  the  data  reflect  what  people  "think"  to  be  the  answer 
-  even  though  in  a  more  detailed  analysis  or  discussion  they 
might  be  convinced  that  the  "facts"  do  not  support  their 
perception.  Of  course,  in  going  across  the  four  product 
areas,  differences  of  opinion  often  become  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Interestingly  enough,  this  apparent  problem  is 
actually  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  study  simply  because 
people  do  indeed  act  (and  managers  to  indeed  make  decisions) 
on  what  they  "think",  not  necessarily  on  what  are  always  the 
"facts".  In  this  same  regard,  the  survey  did  not  require 
corroborative  evidence  to  support  each  respondent's  answer, 
nor  did  it  request  the  respondent  to  obtain  higher  manage¬ 
ment  approval  before  submittal  (although  it  is  known  that  the 
latter  occurred  in  several,  if  not  most,  responses). 

Also,  for  reasons  not  explained,  every  respondent  did 
not  always  answer  every  question  -  so  often,  the  data  sample 
for  a  given  question  may  be  somewhat  less  than  56.  But  the 
answers  provided  to  the  Committee  were  used  as  submitted 
even  if  they  tended  to  reflect  some  inconsistency  with  infor¬ 
mation  provided  elsewhere  in  the  response,  (Incidentally, 
this  in  itself  provided  some  early  clues  to  substantiate  the 
observation  of  many  Committee  members  that  general  in¬ 
consistencies  often  appear  in  conversations  about  test 
philosophies  and  techniques). 
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In  summary,  the  findings  should  be  viewed  as  trends 
within  a  given  product  area  or  as  relative  points  of  com¬ 
parison  between  product  areas.  To  rely  on  their  value  as 
absolute  indicators  could  be  misleading. 

Sample  Survey  Results 

Format-wise,  selected  questions  from  the  survey  are 
presented  below  as  they  appeared  in  the  Questionnaire, 
results  are  tabulated  for  each  product  area  to  make  visible 
those  differences  or  similarities  that  exist,  and  some  ob¬ 
servations  are  made  on  the  results, 

1,  Environmental  Acceptance  Test  Stress 

Question  6B;  Where  environmental  test  is  used, 
what  general  levels  of  environmental  stress  are  employed 
relative  to  expected  nominal  flight  conditions  as  represented 
by  100%  in  the  following  matrix  (e.  g,  for  a  nominal  flight 
temperature  of  lOO^F  and  an  environmental  test  tempera¬ 
ture  of  150®F,  enter  150%)  ? 


Deve 

Comp 

.opm( 

S/S 

mt 

Sys 

Quali 

Comp 

ficat: 

S/S 

on 

Sys 

Acce 

Comp 

sptanc 

S/S 

56 

Sys 

Vibration 

Thermal 

Thermal 

Vacuum 

Results:  The  results  for  this  question  are  shown 
on  Figure  1,  and  are  limited  here  to  Acceptance  Test  and 
subsystem/system  data  only.  An  obvious  item  of  interest 
is  the  rather  wide  range  of  vibration  and  thermal  stress 
levels  used  in  all  four  product  areas.  This  could  be  the 
reflection  of  a  general  uncertainty  on  just  what  the  "right" 
acceptance  stress  level  is.  Also  note  that,  except  for 
Launch  Vehicles,  the  upper  end  of  these  ranges  often  ex¬ 
ceed  the  expected  nominal  flight  levels.  Thus,  while  many 
people  express  concern  about  acceptance  stresses  greater 
than  100%,  the  survey  indicates  that  much  acceptance  test¬ 
ing  is  indeed  done  above  the  100%  stress  value.  On  average. 
Spacecraft  appear  to  use  higher  environmental  acceptance 
stresses  than  any  other  product  line  -  at  least  at  the  siib- 
system  and  system  levels  of  assembly. 


This  assumption  is  most  likely  optimistic  and  these  average 
values  may  thus  be  somewhat  high.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear 
that  Space  Programs  do  more  screening  than  Aircraft  Pro¬ 
grams  and  that  Spacecraft  have  the  most  part  screenii^  - 
and  Commercial  Aircraft  the  least.  With  this  type  of  data 
before  us,  the  next  question  would  seem  to  be  "Do  we  need 
more  or  less  part  screening  for  tomorrow's  systems  ? 

While  the  survey  did  not  directly  address  such  a  question, 
an  indirect  measure  for  at  least  DOD  Aircraft  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  data  of  Question  14,  Figure  5,  where  the 
second  highest  cause  of  flight  malfunctions  was  piece  part 
failures  versus  an  average  part  screenii^  value  of  42%, 

This  comparison  could  thus  suggest  that,  with  a  continued 
sophistication  in  military  avionics,  additional  part  screen¬ 
ing  is  in  order, 

3.  Test  Contribution  to  Systems  Effectiveness 


Question  llA:  In  what  order  of  precedence  would 
you  rate  the  following  types  of  test  in  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  systems  effectiveness  (1  =  highest,  etc, )  ? 


Reliability 

Maintainability 

Safety 

Development 

Qualification 

Acceptance 

In-Service 

Results:  The  results  for  this  question  are  shown 
on  Figure  3,  indicating  only  the  relative  standing  of  accep¬ 
tance  test  within  the  four  choices  possible.  The  obvious 
message  in  these  results  is  that  acceptance  test  is  not  felt 
to  be  a  significant  contributor  to  systems  effectiveness  fac¬ 
tors,  One  could  argue  that  this  is  not  the  message  at  all; 
that  acceptance  test  is  very  important,  but  by  forcing  people 
to  rank,  it  just  looks  that  way  in  the  statistics.  This  could 
be  the  case  -  but  consider  that  the  question  was  structured 
deliberately  to  force  such  a  ranking  because,  in  the  real- 
world,  such  ranking  does  occur  (say,  in  competing  for  a 
fixed  amount  of  funds).  In  such  a  competition,  it  appears 
that  acceptance  tests  run  a  second  best  to  the  other  types  of 
test  with  Spacecraft,  and  worse  yet  in  the  other  product 
areas.  An  interesting  point  for  the  reader  to  ponder  and 
compare  with  his  own  experience ! 


2.  Electronic  Part  Screening 

Question  lOB:  In  general,  what  percentage  of 
electronic  piece  parts  are  you  required  to  screen  and/or 
burn-in  for  a  specific  Project  application? 

1 

0  -  25%  _ 


26  -  50% 


51  -  75% 


76  -  100% 


Results :  The  results  for  this  question  are  shown 
on  Figure  2,  The  weighted  average  values,  which  quickly 
show  the  differences  between  product  lines,  were  calculated 
on  the  basis  that  the  upper  value  in  the  selected  range  is 
what  the  respondent  intended  to  signify  as  the  %  screened. 


4,  Eliminating  Design  Problems 

Question  IIC:  How  important  do  you  consider  the 
types  of  tests  to  be  in  eliminating  design  type  problems  in 
your  product  ? 

Very  Possibly  Net 

Important  Important  Important 

Development  _  _ _  _ 

Qualification  _  _  _ 

Acceptance  _ _  _ _  _ 

In-Service  (Flight)  _  _  _ 
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6.  Most  Valuable  Test 


Results :  The  results  for  ’’Very  Important”  only 
are  shown  in  Figure  4,  Unlike  Question  llA,  the  respon¬ 
dent  was  not  required  to  rank  in  this  question,  and  he  could 
in  fact  arbitrarily  indicate  all  four  types  of  tests  to  be 
’’Very  Important”,  It  can  be  seen  in  the  data  that  this  did 
not  occur,  and  that  a  true  assessment  of  importance  was 
expressed  for  each  type  of  test.  Knowing  the  results  of 
Question  llA,  it  is  probably  not  surprising  now  to  see  that 
acceptance  tests  again  are  demoted  to  a  rather  insignifi¬ 
cant  position  when  it  comes  to  their  importance  in  elimi¬ 
nating  design  problems.  The  traditional  notion,  that 
Development  and  Qualification  Tests  are  the  only  ’Very 
Important”  tests  for  design  problem  solutions,  emerges 
from  this  data  (although  Aircraft  Programs  do  show  a 
rather  strong  liking  for  flight  test  also).  How  does  that 
compare  with  your  experience  -  especially  if  your  expe¬ 
rience  includes  a  fairly  large  production  program  ? 

5,  Failure  Cause 


Question  14:  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  rela¬ 
tive  frequency  of  failure  cause  in  your  product  ?  If  per¬ 
centage  estimates  are  not  available,  rank  in  order  (1  = 
highest). 


% 

In  Ground 
Test 

% 

In-Service 

(Flight) 

Design  Faults 

Workmanship  Defects 

Test  Errors 

Random  Part/Mat’ 1  Defects 

Requirement/Specification  Error 

Results:  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  Over¬ 
all,  the  one-two  punch  is  Workmanship  Defects  and  Design 
Faults  in  that  order,  (In  the  details  of  the  data  not  shown 
here.  Workmanship  and  Design  were  usually  closely  ranked, 
but  significantly  ahead  of  the  third  place  contender, )  The 
correlation  of  these  results  with  other  data  is  interesting. 
For  example,  the  Niimber  1  cause  of  fe.ilures  in  both  ground 
and  flight  tests  is  almost  unanimously  Workmanship,  yet  in 
Question  llA  we  found  that  acceptance  test  (the  primary 
test  screen  for  workmanship  defects)  was  not  considered  a 
prime  contributor  to  Reliability,  Or  as  another  example, 
design  faults  are  either  file  Number  1  or  2  cause  of  flight 
test  failures  in  all  but  DOD  aircraft,  yet  in  Question  IIC  we 
again  found  that  acceptance  tests  (the  only  tests  run  on 
every  article  prior  to  flight)  were  not  highly  considered  as 
a  screen  for  design  problems.  Could  it  be  that  acceptance 
tests,  as  they  are  conducted  today,  are  in  truth  not  all  that 
good  ?  Since  acceptance  tests  are  the  only  tests  run  on 
every  article,  should  they  play  a  more  prominent  role  in 
the  scheme  of  things  ?  Are  acceptance  tests  as  poorly 
thought  of,  in  reality,  as  this  data  indicates  ?  While  this 
Project  has  not  answered  these  questions,  it  is  important, 
we  believe,  that  it  has  helped  to  assure  fiiat  at  least  they 
were  asked. 


Question  16 :  What  single  test  that  you  regularly 
perform  do  you  consider  the  most  valuable  for  enhancing 
Systems  Effectiveness? 

Results:  This  was  a  strictly  narrative  type  re¬ 
sponse,  so  all  answers  indicating  an  acceptance  type  test 
(e.  g.  part  burn  in,  field  checkout,  etc, )  were  grouped  and 
taken  as  a  %  of  all  answers  given  in  order  to  get  the  data  on 
Figure  6,  About  all  that  can  be  said  at  this  point  is  that  the 
data  continues  to  reflect  the’ results  seen  in  Questions  llA 
and  lie  -  i,  e. ,  acceptance  tests  do  not  come  on  strong 
when  words  like  ’’prime  contributor,  very  important  and 
most  valuable”  are  used.  The  various  forms  in  which  the 
questions  were  asked  and  the  consistency  in  the  answers 
received  does  appear  to  confirm  the  validity  of  this  obser¬ 
vation. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Rather  than  repeat  or  summarize  the  observations 
made  on  the  selected  questions  used  in  this  paper,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  broader  summarization  of  the  total  survey  is 
more  appropriate. 

The  one  central  theme  that  emerges  from  this  survey 
is  that  opinions  and  case  histories  vary  widely  within  and 
between  the  product  lines  investigated.  There  is  rarely  any 
universal  agreement  on  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  what  is 
important  or  unimportant.  Trends  may  be  observed  (as  we 
saw  in  this  paper),  but  the  reasons  for  such  trends  or  their 
correlation  with  other  data  are,  at  best,  often  speculative 
or  spotty  (or  outright  negative).  While  testing  consumes  a 
large  portion  of  a  project’s  funds,  test  program  require¬ 
ments,  philosophies  and  techniques  are  derived  mainly  from 
a  process  that  is  apparently  more  ’’art”  than  ’’science”. 

The  survey  results  clearly  point  to  the  need  for  a  more 
scientific  approach  to  the  specification,  planning  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  test  programs.  They  also  indicate  the 
necessity  for  a  rigorous  industry-wide  attack  on  the  broader 
analysis  and  interpretation  aspects  of  test  results  with  the 
intent  of  defining  test  methods,  techniques  and  practices 
that  will  yield  more  return  for  the  test  dollar  spent, 
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Finally,  to  those  who  took  the  time,  thought  and  effort 
to  answer  the  Questionnaire,  we  offer  our  sincere  appre¬ 


ciation. 


TYPE  OF 

STRESS 

s/c 

l/v 

DOD 

A/C 

COMM 

a/c 

VIBRATION 

70-150% 

30-100% 

20-160% 

< 100-125% 

THERMAL 

100-300% 

30-100% 

20-100% 

(2) 

THERMAL 

VACUUM 

100% 

100% 

(2) 

(1)  -  NO  SYSTEM  LEVEL  TESTS  INDICATED. 

(2)  -  RESPONSES  WERE  BLANK  -  POSSIBLY  INDICATING  NONE. 


Figure  1.  Question  6B-Levels  of  Environmental  Stress  Used  in  Acceptance  Test 
(S/S  and  System  Level  Only) 


%  SCREENED 

SPACE 

PROGRAMS 

AIRCRAFT 

PROGRAMS 

_ — - — 

s/c 

l/v 

DOD 

A/c 

COMM 

a/c 

0-25% 

18% 

55% 

60% 

100% 

26-50% 

9% 

18% 

20% 

0% 

51-75% 

0% 

0% 

13% 

0% 

76-100% 

73%  ' 

27% 

7% 

0% 

WEIGHTED 

AVERAGE 

82% 

55% 

42% 

25% 

Figure  2.  Question  lOB-Screening  and/or  Bum-in  of  Electronic  Piece  Parts 


SYSTEMS 

EFFECTIVENESS 

PARAMETER 

s/c 

l/v 

DOD 

A/c 

COMM 

A/c 

RELIABILITY 

2 

3 

3 

4 

MAINTAINABILITY 

2 

4 

4 

4 

SAFETY 

2 

3 

4  ' 

3 

Figure  3.  Question  llA-Acceptance  Test  Contribution  to  Systems  Effectiveness  (As  Ranked 
Among  Development,  Qualification,  Acceptance  and  Flight  Tests) 
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TYPE  OF  TEST 

s/c 

L/V 

DOD 

A/C 

COMM 

A/C 

DEVELOPMENT 

TEST 

75% 

93% 

95% 

100% 

QUALIFICATION 

TEST 

82% 

% 

55% 

71% 

ACCEPTANCE 

TEST 

27% 

0% 

25% 

29% 

FLIGHT  OR 

IN-SERVICE 

TESTS 

13% 

17% 

52% 

'  57% 

Figure  4.  Question  llC-Importance  in  Eliminating  Design  Problems,  *’Very  Important" 

Replies 

GROUND  TEST 


WORKMANSHIP  DEFECTS 


DESIGN  FAULTS 


PART/MAT’L  DEFECTS 


TEST  ERRORS 


req't/spec.  error 


Figure  5.  Question  14-- Frequency  of  Failure  Cause  in  Order  of  Occurrence  (1  =  Highest,  etc.) 


%  REPLIES  FOR 
ACCEPTANCE  TYPE  TESTS 


s/c 

L/V 

DOD 

a/c 

COMM 

A/c 

8% 

27% 

14% 

0% 

Figure  6.  Question  16“Most  Valuable  Test  for  Enhancing  Systems  Effectiveness-Acceptance 

Test  Replies 
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THE  ROLE  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1044 

ACCEPTANCE  TESTING  OF  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT* 

R.  W.  Burrows 
Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
Denver ,  Colorado 


Summary 

Tnis  paper  discusses  the  role  of  temperature  cy¬ 
cling  in  the  acceptance  testing  of  production  elec¬ 
tronic  assemblies  and  multilayer  printed  circuit  boards, 
and  in  the  verification  of  the  basic  packaging  methods 
used  for  electronic  components.  The  paper  also  sum¬ 
marizes  the  techniques  that  should  be  employed  to 
achieve  reliable  electronic  hardware. 

Temperature  Cycling  of  Electronic  Black  Boxes 
Industry  Survey 

Data  from  26  aerospace-oriented  companies,  or 
agencies  (designated  herein  by  the  leters  A  through  Z) , 
are  summarized  in  Table  1.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  practice  ranged  from  one  to  25  temperature 
cycles,  with  a  gross  average  of  about  eight  cycles. 

The  most  commonly  used  temperatures  were  -65°F  (-54°C) 
and  ISrF  (55‘^C). 

Types  of  Defects 

Examples  of  the  types  of  defects  screened  out  by 
temperature  cycling  are: 

Faulty  capacitors,  transistors,  diodes,  integrated 
circuits,  etc. 

Shorts  and  opens  in  transformers  and  coils. 

Faulty  solder  and  weld  joints. 

Shorts  in  cabling. 

Faulty  insulation  washers,  lugs  shorted  to  ground, 
etc. 

Defects  in  printed  circuit  boards. 

Problems  due  to  incorrectly  applied  conformal 
coating. 

Drift  problems. 

Failures  of  plastic-encapsulated  parts. 

Defective  potentiometers,  relays,  etc. 

Improper  staking  of  tubing  coil  slugs. 

Test  Philosophy 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
use  of  the  philosophy  that  acceptance  tests  should  be 
designed  for  maximum  practicable  effectiveness.  As  a 
result,  test  conditions  are  often  more  stringent  than 
the  actual  flight  environment.  Qualification  testing 
should  include  temperature  cycling  at  levels  about  20 °F 
(11®C)  hotter  and  20°F  (11°C)  colder  than  those  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  testing,  and  may  be  essentially  determined  by 
the  selected  acceptance  test  level  and  not  by  the  actual 
flight  environment. 

In  detecting  defects  by  temperature  cycling,  the 
equipment  should  be  operated  and  closely  monitored  dur¬ 
ing  the  testing.  However,  it  is  desirable  to  turn  the 
equipment  off  during  the  cooldown  portion  of  each  cycle 
to  prevent  self -generated  heat  from  keeping  the  internal 
parts  warm. 


*The  data  presented  were  selected  from  two  of  the 
26  studies  performed  under  NASA-MSC  Contract  NAS9-12359, 
Long-Life  Assuvanee  Study.  Mr.  J.  B.  Fox  was  the  NASA 
Technical  Monitor  and  R.  W.  Burrows  was  Program  Manager. 


Failure  Categories 

Averaged  estimates  from  eight  companies  (Table  2) 
indicated  that  most  failures  during  temperature  cycling 
of  mature  hardware  fell  into  three  broad  categories: 

1)  Failures  due  to  marginal  design  -  5% 

2)  Failures  due  to  fabrication  workmanship  -  33% 

3)  Failures  due  to  faulty  parts  -  62% 

In  immature  hardware,  a  greater  incidence  of  design 
failures  can  be  expected.  In  programs  using  very 
thoroughly  screened  parts,  a  lower  incidence  of  parts 
failures  would  be  expected. 

Specific  Failure  Data 

Seven  of  the  26  companies  provided  specific  failure 
data  (Table  3  and  Figure  1) .  These  data  indicate  that 
six  to  10  temperature  cycles  are  required  to  detect  the 
majority  of  the  defects  and  to  approach  the  constant- 
failure-rate  portion  of  the  curve. 

Specific  failure  rate  data  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 
These  data,  normalized  to  the  electronic  parts  count 
and  shown  as  Figure  3,  provide  a  baseline  from  which 
test  failure  risks  and  repair  costs  can  be  estimated. 
This  figure  also  emphasizes  the  reliability  problems  in 
herent  in  equipment  of  very  high  complexity  and  will, 
hopefully,  influence  the  reader  toward  systems  of  lower 
complexity. 

Effect  of  Low-Level  Vibration 

Some  of  the  data  from  the  seven  companies  came 
from  programs  using  AGREE  testing  in  accordance  with 
MIL-STD-781B,  in  which  equipment  is  also  exposed  to  2-g 
vibration.  Every  company  that  used  this  approach  felt 
that  the  temperature  cycling  precipitated  from  90  to 
95%  of  the  failures,  and  that  the  2-g  vibration  played 
a  very  minor  role.  This  finding  is  consistent  with 
an  investigation  by  NASA-MSC  that  concluded  that  vi¬ 
bration,  to  be  an  effective  screening  tool,  should  be 
conducted  at  levels  equal  to,  or  exceeding,  6  g  (rms) . 

Rate  of  Temperature  Change 

Typical  rates  of  change  of  internal  parts  in  black 
boxes  during  temperature  cycling  are  shown  as  curves  3, 
4,  and  5  in  Figure  4.  A  higher  rate  of  change  provides 
more  powerful  screening  but  this  issue  is  quite  contro¬ 
versial.  Some  companies  remove  covers  to  achieve  a 
higher  rate  of  change,  while  other  companies  avoid  high 
rates  of  change  as  unrealistic.  This  author  favors 
rates  of  change  as  typified  by  the  area  between  curves 
3  and  4.  These  rates  are  significantly  less  severe  than 
the  rates  used  during  the  qualification  and  acceptance 
testing  of  the  individual  electronic  piece  parts  (curves 
1  and  2) ,  but  are  more  severe  than  those  used  in  normal 
practice  (curve  5) . 

Failure  Criteria 

When  multiple  temperature  cycling  is  used  as  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  test,  it  is  standard  practice  to  allow  repairs 
without  requiring  a  repeat  of  the  entire  test.  Some 
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programs  have  required  no  failure-free  cycles;  some  have 
required  the  last  one  or  two  cycles  to  be  failure-free; 
and  one  program  (involving  very  simple  hardware)  re¬ 
quired  20  consecutive  failure-free  cycles.  Figure  3 
shows  that  as  the  hardware  becomes  complex  (more  than 
several  hundred  parts) ,  passing  a  10-cycle  test  with¬ 
out  a  single  failure  approaches  a  statistical  improba¬ 
bility.  Since  a  typical  device  contains  several 
thousand  parts,  it  is  recommended  that  one  final 
failure-free  cycle  be  required  to  provide  confidence 
in  any  prior  repair.  However,  if  the  repair  is  not 
very  easily  imp lamentable  and  ins pec table,  additional 
failure-free  cycles  should  be  considered,  if  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  individual  case. 

Effect  of  Hi-Rel  Parts 

The  temperature  cycling  of  black  boxes  should  pro¬ 
duce  fewer  failures  when  Hi-Rel  parts  are  used,  al¬ 
though  other  variables  have  apparently  masked  this  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  data  of  Figures  2  and  3.  For  maximum  reli¬ 
ability,  both  Hi-Rel  parts  and  extensive  temperature 
cycling  are  recommended.  Company  H  strongly  recommended 
10  temperature  cycles  when  Hi-Rel  parts  were  used,  but 
25  cycles  when  Hi-Rel  parts  were  not  used.  Company  K 
believes  it  more  cost-effective  to  use  JANTXparts, 
plus  the  temperature  cycling  of  assemblies,  than  to  pur¬ 
sue  an  ultra  Hi-Rel  part  program  without  the  tempera¬ 
ture  cycling  of  assemblies.  Several  companies  have 
achieved  reliable  hardware  using  minimal  parts  screen¬ 
ing,  but  these  firms  customarily  require  extensive 
temperature  cycling  of  assemblies. 

Relationship  Between  Multiple  Temperature  Cycling  and 
Thermal  Vacuum  Testing 

Since  this  paper  recommends  the  use  of  increased 
temperature  cycling  at  the  black-box  level,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  whether  multiple  temperature  cycling, 
say  10  cycles,  should  be  accomplished  in  a  thermal- 
vacuum  test,  or  whether  the  two  tests,  temperature 
cycling  and  thermal-vacuum,  should  be  conducted  sepa¬ 
rately.  Our  recommendation  is  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  separate  tests.  Our  reasons  behind  the 
decision  are  as  follows. 

Thermal-vacuum  testing,  in  order  to  effectively 
assess  outgassing  phenomena,  must  consist  of  long  soa]!:s 
at  both  low  and  high  temperatures,  with  emphasis  on  the 
long-duration,  high- temperature  soak-  But  one  cycle  of 
a  thermal-vacuum  test  may  take  days  in  a  costly  thermal- 
vacuum  chamber  since  heat  transfer  is  accomplished  by 
radiation.  Extending  the  duration  to,  say  10  cycles, 
would  be  both  very  time-consuming  and  very  expensive. 

In  addition,  the  temperature  ramps  are  quite  slow — too 
slow  for  the  most  efficient  detection  of  incipient 
failures. 

Another  factor  is  that  in  a  systems -lev el  thermal- 
vacuum  test,  the  temperature  levels  may  be  too  mild  for 
detecting  incipient  failures.  For  example,  if  a  space¬ 
craft  has  a  thermal  control  system,  the  prime  objective 
of  the  thermal-vacutun  test  would  be  to  demonstrate  pro¬ 
per  performance  of  the  thermal  control  system,  and  the 
individual  black-box  temperature  excursions  may  be 
quite  mild. 

Consequently,  it  appears  much  more  desirable  to 
conduct  multiple  temperature  cycling  on  the  black  boxes 
using  conventional,  ambient -air  temperature  chambers, 
and  to  follow  this  with  a  conventional  thermal-vacuum 
test. 

Degrading  Effects  of  Temperature  Cycling 

Temperature  cycling  with  good  parts  and  good  pack¬ 
aging  techniques  is  not  degrading,  even  with  several 


hundred  cycles.  One  company  has  conducted  tests  out  to 
300  temperature  cycles  without  any  indication  of /an 
increasing  rate  of  failure.  However,  the  packaging  de¬ 
sign  must  be  compatible  with  the  temperature  cycling 
program  or  the  acceptance  test  yield  will  be  reduced. 
Some  situations  in  which  electronic  hardware  may  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  temperature  cycling  are  listed  be¬ 
low. 

1)  Solder  joints  may  crack  due  to  inadequate  stress  re¬ 
lief.  One  typical  problem  is  the  problem  with  con¬ 
formally  coated  transistor  cans  on  spacers  when 
lead  stress  relief  is  not  provided.  This  situation 
also  occurs  in  relays,  transformers,  and  large  mod¬ 
ules  when  the  studs  or  pins  are  soldered  into 
printed  circuit  boards  without  provisions  for  stress 
relief  of  the  solder  joint. 

2)  Thick  applications  or  heavy  fillets  of  conformal 
coating  can  break  or  damage  parts  and  solder  joints. 
Bridging  of  conformal  coating  under  flat-bottomed 
parts  is  particularly  catastrophic  and  must  be 
avoided . 

3)  The  use  of  an  ^encapsulating  compound  with  a  high 
modulus  of  elasticity  and  high  coefficient  of  ther¬ 
mal  expansion  may  damage  parts  and  connections. 

4)  Weak  parts,  such  as  glass  diodes,  must  be  protected 
by  sleeves  before  applying  conformal  coating. 

Plastic-encapsulated  parts  are  frequently  a  problem 
in  a  temperature  cycling  environment,  because  of 
stresses  from  thermal  expansion  incompatibilities. 

6)  Multilayer  printed  circuit  boards  may  fail  by  crack¬ 
ing  at  the  plated-through  holes  if  the  hole  plating 
is  too  thin  or  is  not  ductile,  or  if  the  holes  have 
not  been  cleaned  prior  to  plating. 

The  above  situations  can  all  be  avoided  by  using 
good  parts  and  proper  packaging  techniques,  and  by  us¬ 
ing  temperature  cycling  to  verify  the  packaging  config¬ 
uration.  These  subjects  are  discussed  in  subsequent 
sections  of  this  paper. 

In  general,  electronic  parts  are  not  subject  to 
significant  degradation  from  temperature  cycling,  but 
there  are  always  exceptions-  A  recent  problem  was  en¬ 
countered  with  a  photodiode  in  which  the  internal  con¬ 
struction  contained  fine  wires  encapsulated  in  epoxy: 
failures  resulted  because  the  metal  and  plastic  had  in¬ 
compatible  thermal  expansion  characteristics. 

Extensive,  investigations  by  the  NASA-MSFC  Solder 
Committee  concluded  that  any  good  solder  joint  can 
tolerate  200  severe  temperature  cycles  from  -67° F 
(-55°C)  to  212°F  (100°C)  without  evidence  of  the 
start  of  cracking. 

Investigations  by  RADC  and  IBM  place  the  state-of- 
the  art  of  good  multilayer  printed  circuit  boards  at  be¬ 
tween  200  and  1000  temperature  cycles - 

Remarks  on  AGREE  Testing 

Some  of  the  data  in  this  paper  were  derived  from 
programs  using  AGREE  testing  in  accordance  with  MIL-STD- 
781B.  The  AGREE  cycle  combines  temperature  ramps,  tem¬ 
perature  soaks,  and  low-level  (2-g)  vibration.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  26  companies  surveyed  is  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  soaks  and  the  low-level  vibration  play  a  minor  role, 
and  that  the  AGREE  technique  is  essentially  equivalent 
to  a  temperature  cycling  test,  with  the  screening 
strength  of  the  test  mainly  dependent  on  the  temperature 
range,  the  temperature  rate  of  change,  and  the  number  of 
cycles . 
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The  traditional  AGREE  approach,  in  which  the  test 
data  are  employed  to  demonstrate  a  required  level  of 
reliability,  is  an  extremely  powerful  forcing  function 
in  achieving  reliability.  Usually,  however,  it  is  most 
cost-effective  on  high-volume  production  programs,  and 
has  not  been  widely  used  on  the  small  production  pro¬ 
grams  typical  of  much  aerospace  business.  When  these 
types  of  programs  cannot  afford  AGREE  testing,  then 
multiple  temperature  cycling  is  an  excellent,  lower- 
cost  alternative. 

Temperature  Cycling  of  Multilayer 
Printed  Circuit  Boards 

The  life  of  a  multilayer  printed  circuit  board 
(MLB)  depends  on  the  capability  of  the  board  to  with¬ 
stand  the  temperature-induced  stresses  resulting  from 
both  the  soldering  process  and  the  subsequent  tempera¬ 
ture  cycling  experienced  during  this  service  life  as  a 
result  of  both  ambient  temperature  changes  and  the 
temperature  changes  induced  when  the  equipment  is  ener¬ 
gized.  The  prime  failure  modes — cracking  in  the  barrel 
and  at  the  corners  of  the  plated- through  holes  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  different  thermal  expan 
sions  of  copper  and  glass-epoxy.  The  life  of  an  MLB 
electroplated  with  brittle  copper,  and  with  thin  plate 
in  the  plated- thro ugh  holes,  is  extremely  short  since 
failure  will  occur  after  a  very  few  temperature 
cycles.  Through  good  design  and  process  control,  the 
life  of  an  MLB  can  be  extended  beyond  200  temperature 
cycles  between  — 85°F  (—65  C)  and  230  F  (110  C) . 

The  prime  factor  in  achieving  a  long-life  MLB  is 
the  ductility  of  the  copper  plate  in  the  plated-through 
hole.  Extreme  process  control  is  required  during  the 
electroplating  process  to  avoid  brittle  or  hard  copper 
and  to  ensure  high  ductilities  in  regions  where  the 
elongation  can  reach  5  to  10%.  The  hole  drilling  and 
cleaning  processes  are  almost  as  critical,  and  also  re¬ 
quire  very  close  process  control.  The  design  is 
another  important  factor:  hole  plating  should  be  at 
least  0.0015  inch  (0.004  cm)  thick  for  long-life  appli¬ 
cations.  Multilayer  boards  are  critical  since  they 
are  costly  and  essentially  unrepairable. 

As  a  final  verification  of  both  the  design  and  the 
process  controls,  a  test  coupon  from  each  production 
board  should  be  subjected  to  temperature  cycling  be¬ 
tween  -85°F  (-65°C)  and  230“F  (110°C) .  This  coupon 
should  contain  80  to  100  plated-through  holes  in  series. 
During  temperature  cycling,  any  increased,  out-of-spec 
electrical  resistance  would  constitute  a  failure.  The 
number  of  temperature  cycles  should  be  determined  from 
an  analysis  of  the  particular  program  or  mission.  RADC 
has  recommended  50  temperature  cycles  for  nominal  us¬ 
ages,  and  this  value  is  currently  being  employed  on 
the  Viking  Lander  program. 

Temperature  Cycling  Verification 
of  the  Packaging  Technique 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  temperature 
cycling,  as  employed  in  the  acceptance  testing  of  elec 
tronic  black  boxes,  is  not  degrading  when  good  parts 
and  packaging  techniques  are  used.  Past  history  on  the 
Saturn  and  Apollo  programs  has  indicated  that  serious 
generic  problems  are  more  apt  to  result  from  poor  pack¬ 
aging  techniques  than  from  defective  electronic  parts. 

Serious  problems  of  solder  joint  cracking  have 
usually  resulted  from  inadequate  stress  relief  at  the 
solder  joint.  Temperature  cycling  of  an  assembled 
printed  circuit  board,  containing  parts  without  stress- 
relief  provisions,  can  produce  cracked  solder  joints  in 
relatively  few  cycles.  The  mounting  of  transistors  and 
larger  components,  such  as  multipin  modules,  relays, 


and  transformers,  requires  particular  attention.  To 
avoid  serious  and  very  expensive  corrective  action,  the 
electronic  packaging  should  be  controlled  by  a  packag¬ 
ing  specification  such  as  NASA^s  MSFC-STD-136,  Standard 
Paints  Mount'ing  Destgn  Reguii^OTfi^nt*  This  document,  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  MSFC  Solder  Committee,  is  currently  gain¬ 
ing  acceptance  at  other  NASA  centers.  It  provides  de¬ 
tailed  guidelines  and  drawings  of  preferred  parts-mount- 
ing  configurations  designed  to  eliminate  stress  on  the 
solder  joint  —  a  fundamental  requirement  for  reliable 
electronic  hardware.  It  is  important  to  assure  that 
an  ample  packaging  envelope  is  selected  so  that  there 
is  space  available  to  employ  the  stress  relief  pro¬ 
visions  of  MSFC-STD-136. 

Heavy  coats  of  conformal  coating,  heavy  fillets, 
and  bridging  or  conformal  coating  under  flat-bottomed 
parts  may  also  break  both  the  parts  and  the  solder 
joints  in  a  few  temperature  cycles.  Minimum  thicknesses 
(a  few  thousands  of  an  inch)  should  be  applied  to  avoid 
bridging  and  heavy  fillets. 

Parts  and  connections  within  potted  modules  gener¬ 
ally  experience  very  high  internal  pressures,  and  can 
be  damaged  by  temperature  cycling  unless  the  encapsulat¬ 
ing  material  is  carefully  selected  to  avoid  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

To  Verify  the  adequacy  of  the  basic  packaging  tech¬ 
nique,  we  recommend  testing  to  MSFC-STD-136,  which  also 
requires  that  the  packaging  technique  be  verified  by 
200  temperature  cycles  from  -67°F  (-55°C)  to  212®F 
(.100°C).  This  test  basically  constitutes  an  acceptance 
test  of  the  packaging  design  and  must  be  conducted  in 
the  early  phases  of  prototype  development,  long  before 
qualification  and  acceptance  testing  of  the  developed 
hardware . 

Conclusions 

To  achieve  reliable  electronic  hardware,  tempera¬ 
ture  cycle  testing  should  be  emphasized  in  three  key 
areas : 

1)  In  verifying  the  adequacy  of  the  basic  packaging 
technique.  This  testing  should  be  conducted  on 
early  prototypes  —  well  in  advance  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  testing  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  acceptance  test  of  the  basic  packag¬ 
ing  design. 

2)  In  the  acceptance  testing  of  printed  circuit  boards, 
particularly  multilayer  printed  circuit  boards,  to 
ensure  that  the  plated-through  holes  will  not  crack 
and  cause  an  electrical  failure. 

3)  In  the  acceptance  testing  of  production  black  boxes 
to  detect  incipient  failures  from  marginal  design, 
defective  parts,  and  faulty  workmanship. 
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Failures  Between  Marginal  Design, 

Poor  Workmanship,  and  Defective  Parts 
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Failures  by  Categories 

Design 

Fabrication 

Workmanship 

Parts 
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33% 

33% 

34% 
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A 
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No 
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B 

80  Command 

Control 
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No 
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temperature 
differentials 
were  160°F  (71°C) 

C 

150  Electronic 
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D 
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No 
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E 
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No 

No 
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F 
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No 
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(2  g) 
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G 
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Michael  L,  Gilbertson 
Technical  Director 
Kraft  Systems,  Inc. 

450  West  California  Avenue 
Vista,  California  92083 


The  design  and  manufacture  of  radio  remote  control 
systems  for  model  aircraft  requires  special  methods 
to  achieve  the  high  reliability  demanded  by  the 
application.  Actually  a  consumer  product,  these 
radio  control  systems  must  provide  extremely  low 
failure  rates  at  very  low  cost.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  utmost  performance  at  competitive  prices, 
special  techniques  of  procurement  and  testing  are 
necessary.  Thoroughly  screened  high-reliability 
components  are  too  expensive,  and  the  small  size 
and  weight  of  the  airborne  system,  some  weighing 
less  than  11  ounces,  precludes  special  protection 
from  the  50g  vibration  levels,  oil  and  fuel  satura¬ 
tion,  and  impact  at  speeds  over  100  M.P.H. 

Obviously,  this  type  of  reliability  must  be  designed 
into  the  product.  Testing  is  necessary, yet  most 
radio  control  equipment  is  never  test  flown  prior  to 
the  customer  initially  using  the  system.  The 
reliability  is  achieved  not  by  testing  each  compo¬ 
nent  in  excess  of  intended  use.  The  fundamental 
concept  which  has  been  proven  in  countless  designs 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours  of  use  is  to  use 
components  and  assembly  methods  which  are  inherently 
suited  to  higher  reliability.  Yet  in  most  cases, 
this  does  not  mean  Mil  qualified  components  or 
assembly  methods.  No  customer  could  afford  the 
equipment  if  it  did.  How  does  a  manufacturer  buy 
high  reliability  parts  at  a  price  competitive  with 
standard  consumer  devices,  particularly  when  there 
are  special  needs  for  certain  parameters  which  only 
the  "Mil-spec”  devices  seem  to  guarantee?  It  is 
actual ly  quite  simple.  It  does  require  effort  and 
cooperation,  but  the  results  can  be  more  than  worth 
the  time  spent  early  in  the  design  cycle. 


0.001%  FAILURE  RATE  -  lU  EACH 

The  most  used  and  most  complex  component  in  a  radio 
control  system  is  the  semiconductor.  Transistors, 
diodes,  and  integrated  circuits  are  the  heart  of 
most  any  electronic  equipment  produced  today.  There 
are  so  many  manufacturers  and  an  endless  selection  of 
devices  to  choose  from,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
select  the  one  device  which  has  all  the  right  speci¬ 
fications  to  suit  the  design,  particularly  when  there 
is  a  requirement  for  very  high  reliability.  The  most 
obvious  choice  is  a  thoroughly  screened  Mil  qualified 
device  or  exhaustive  testing,  right? 

It  shouldn't  be.  Exhaustive  screening  and  special 
devices  should  actually  be  a  last  resort.  Where 
then,  do  you  find  inherently  low  failure  rates? 

Look  at  the  semiconductor  manufacturer.  What  is  his 
most  reliable  device?  It  is  the  high  volume  device— 
the  consumer  plastic  type,  in  particular.  Millions 
of  devices  are  produced  each  year  in  hundreds  of 
device  types  and  yet  these  devices  are  generally 
thought  to  be  the  least  reliable.  It  would  logically 
seem  not  to  be  true,  yet  it  is. 


As  well  as  being  reliable,  these  devices  are  in¬ 
herently  quite  tightly  specified.  A  look  at  the  spec 
sheet  would  seem  to  show  otherwise,  and  yet  there  is  a 
spec  sheet  most  engineers  don't  see  which  really  tells 
the  true  story.  The  report  the  manufacturer  uses  for 
process  control  is  one  of  particular  interest.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  called  by  a  variety  of  terms,  one  most 
commonly  used  is  "Parametric  Distribution  Data," 

Simply  stated,  a  "lot"  of  devices  is  characterized 
with  each  parameter's  actual  value  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  that  lot.  In  many  cases  90-95%  of  the 
devices  in  the  lot  will  fall  into  20%  of  the  allowable 
limits  for  that  parameter.  The  point  should  be  obvi¬ 
ous.  If  parameter  distribution  data  is  used  to  your 
advantage,  very  closely  specified  devices  can  be  had 
at  very  little  cost.  The  manufacturer  can  select  that 
5-10%  or  even  40%  in  some  parameters  for  pennies  over 
catalog  price  if  it  is  strictly  a  parametric  specifi¬ 
cation.  Of  course,  the  device  must  meet  all  other 
requirements,  but  there  are  many  standard  devices 
which  are  basically  excellent  choices  in  most  applica¬ 
tions. 

Operation  in  severe  temperature  extremes  can  often  be 
much  more  troublesome.  Special  devices  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  here  too  a  reasoned  approach  must  be  taken. 
Examination  of  the  actual  environmental  characteristics 
should  be  done  before  over-specifying  for  conditions 
which  may  not  really  exist. 

One  particular  transistor  I  am  familiar  with  has  an 
established  reliability  level  of  better  than  .001% 
average  failure  rate  with  some  4  million  device-hours 
on  record  in  our  facility  alone.  The  cost— less  than 
each. 

There  are  other  types  of  devices  which  are  used  to 
which  these  same  basic  principles  can  be  applied. 

A  careful  look  at  what  the  vendor  has  the  most 
experience  and  confidence  in  is  often  a  better  clue 
to  the  inherent  reliability  than  the  spec  sheet.  The 
road  to  this  information  is  easy  to  follow  since  it 
begins  with  the  vendor's  representative— the  fellow 
who  calls  on  Purchasing  trying  to  "sell  his  wares" 
to^ someone  who  may  or  may  not  know  exactly  what  it  is 
he  s  really  buying.  He  may  merely  pass  along  a  spec 
sheet  to  Engineering  or  to  the  Technical  Library  which 
is  never  seen.  If  the  engineers  do  see  the  "rep," 
too  often  the  engineer  feels  the  representative 
doesn  t  really  know  what  it's  all  about.  Of  course 
he  doesn't.  He  doesn't  . have  all  the  answers,  but  he 
is  the  door  ^  the  answers.  The  advantages  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  working  with  the  vendor's  salesman  cannot 
be  understated.  His  access  to  the  factory  is  almost 
limitless,  and  in  most  vendor  plants,  he  can  get 
copies  of  reliability  data,  parametric  data,  test 
methods,  and  other  information  you  need  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision  rather  than  using  only  a  not 
altogether  realistic  spec  sheet.  He  is  also  the  first 
contact  when  a  special  design  or  selected  part  is 
necessary.  He  may  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  the 
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vendor  does.  The  salesman  should  be,  andgenerally 
is,  more  than  willing  to  get  any  information  you 
need  should  a  special  or  selected  part  be  necessary. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  have  even  standard  parts 
"customized."  Kraft  Systems  makes  use  of  specially 
marked  standard  parts  where  replacement  may  be  made 
in  the  field  by  other  than  factory  authorized 
service  personnel.  Several  parts  have  been  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  the  vendor's  parametric  data,  and 
another  vendor's  identical  device  number  may  not  be 
suitable  in  all  cases.  The  special  marking  prevents 
undesirable  substitutions,  and  assures  factory 
authorized  components  in  critical  locations,  ine 
cost  of  special  marking  is  nominal  in  even  small 
quantities.  In  lots  of  a  few  thousand,  it  is 
generally  available  at  no  additional  cost. 


WHEN  NOTHING  ELSE  WILL  DO 

There  are  times  when  only  a  specially  designed 
oart  will  do— a  special  environmental  or  installa- 
tion  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by  a  completely 
different  design.  But  before  trying  to  become  an 
expert  on  semiconductor  design  or  spending  hours 
over  a  drafting  table,  contact  the  vendor  r^ps  and 
explain  the  need  as  closely  as  possible.  I  have 
found  that  many  vendors  have  quite  a  catalog  ot 
special  devices  developed  internally  or  for  other 

customers  which  aren't  always  ®'‘''®'C^?,^®^;Hifiration 
izinq  a  prior  design,  even  with  slight  modification 

can  literally  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  time 

and  money  spent. 

For  example,  Kraft  Systems  was  looking  for  a  more 
rugged  nickel -cadmium  battery  for  use  in  the  air¬ 
borne  portion  of  the  system.  We  knew  the  short¬ 
comings  of  what  we  were  using,  and  thought  that  by 
having  a  rugged  battery  designed,  field  failures 
could  be  minimized.  During  the  initial 
phase,  the  vendor  representative  contacted  the 
factory  about  a  cell  which  could  withstand  the  high 
vibration  levels.  One  of  the  vendor's  engineers 
remembered  a  special  failure  resi stent  cell  designed 
for  a  large  chain-saw  manufacturer.  Several  samples 
were  constructed,  and  the  field  tests  were  very 
successful.  After  more  than  one  year  of  use,  these 
cells  have  achieved  a  virtual  zero  failure  rate  in 
the  field  compared  with  a  2-3%  failure  rate  for  the 
cells  previously  used.  The  cost  of  these  cells  was 
actually  less  since  they  were  easier  for  the  vendor 
to  assemble.  The  start-up  cost  was  zero,  since  all 
the  design  had  been  done  previously. 

This  doesn't  mean  I  advocate  making  do  in  all  cases. 
Kraft  Systems  has  several  custom  designed  parts  in 
normal  use.  However,  the  point  is  to  avoid  jumping 
into  special  high  reliability,  custom  components 
before  all  avenues  have  been  investigated. 


PUTTING  IT  ALL  TOGETHER 

Detailed  explanations  of  assembly  methods  are  some¬ 
what  superfluous  since  each  design  has  its  own 
special  assembly  criteria.  The  intended  application 
often  dictates  the  functional  layout  and  basic 
physical  placement  of  various  components.  In  Kraft 
Systems'  case,  the  primary  requirement  is  shock  and 
vibration  resistance  in  installations  affording  very 
little  protection  against  either.  Since  size  and 
weight  are  major  considerations,  the  equipment  must 
be  very  compact.  Impact  resistant  nylon  cases 


are  used  throughout  and  heavy  epoxy-glass  circuit 
boards  are  mounted  parallel  to  the  axis  of  greatest 
expected  shock.  Due  to  the  necessary  component 
density,  most  small  parts  are  mounted  vertically. 

This  can  cause  vibration  induced  failure  if  the  compo¬ 
nent  leads  are  not  adequately  mechanically  secured 
prior  to  soldering.  Significantly  higher  failure 
rates  were  experienced  when  component  leads  were 
simply  inserted  into  board  holes  over  the  failure 
rate  when  leads  were  bent  flush  against  the  board. 

Components  themselves  must  be  proven  mechanically 
sound,  as  well.  Here  again,  especially  with  semi¬ 
conductors,  those  the  vendor  manufactures  in  greater 
quantity  have  shown  to  have  the  best  mechanical 
integrity.  The  use  of  potting  compounds  is  generally 
avoided  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Although  silicone 
compounds  can  add  some  shock  protection,  experience 
in  the  R/C  field  has  shown  its  use  to  have  more 
drawbacks  than  advantages. 

For  example,  these  compounds  exhibit  a  "domino 
destruction"  tendency  where  pressure  on  one  part 
may  damage  an  adjacent  component.  This  occurs 
mainly  with  closely  spaced  vertical  components  such 
as  resistors. 

Also,  the  use  of  such  compounds  often  hides  damage 
which  may  reveal  itself  only  under  certain  types  of 
vibration.  If  damage  results  due  to  impact  and  it 
is  repairable,  the  potting  compound  prevents  adequate 
inspection,  and  complicates  the  removal  of  defective 
components. 

There  is  a  need  for  protective  coatings,  however. 

Since  exposure  to  corrosive  fuels  and  oils  is  9^^Te 
normal,  plastic  based  conformal  coatings  are  widely 
used  to  protect  the  metallic  portions  of  the  circuitry 
from  contamination  by  these  substances  as  well  as  the 
occasional  salt  water  "bath"  in  areas  near  the  ocean. 


TESTING 

While  incoming  component  inspection  is  rarely  per¬ 
formed  in  the  R/C  industry,  final  testing  is 
thoroughly  exhaustive.  The  approach  which  dictates 
this  course  of  action  is  simple.  If  it's  going  to 
fail,  it  usually  fails  in  the  field.  A  variation  of 
Murphy’s  Law,  no  doubt. 

The  final  test  phase  begins  as  each  portion  of  the^ 
unit  becomes  initially  operational.  The  assembly  is 
tested  and  test  results  noted  on  paperwork  which 
remains  with  the  unit.  Then  the  assemblies  are 
placed  on  a  full  functional  burn-in  for  a  minimum  of 
k  hours.  Following  burn-in,  any  parameter  changes 
are  noted.  Any  unit  showing  gross  change  is  held 
for  further  evaluation  or  further  burn-in. 

The  procedure  was  originally  adopted  to  pre-age 
certain  components,  especially  quartz  crystal 
oscillators  and  tuning  circuits,  as  well  as  weeding 
out  weak  semiconductors.  Since  implementation, 
however,  a  number  of  the  isolated  types  of  failures 
have  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  field. 

Field  failures  have  declined  markedly  since  initia¬ 
tion  of  this  procedure,  as  well  as  providing  a  double 
check  on  each  unit’s  performance.  At  the  post-burn- 
in  test,  each  unit  is  functionally  monitored  while 
being  subjected  to  temperature/humidity  extremes.^ 

Any  defective  components  are  replaced  and  the  entire 
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assembly  is  returned  to  burn-in. 

Once  the  system  has  been  final  tested  and  is  ready 
for  shipment,  it  is  placed  in  a  holding  area  for  a 
special  pre-shipment  final  inspection.  In  this 
area,  two  things  may  take  place.  After  remaining 
24-48  hours,  a  final  inspection  is  made  by  other 
than  final  test  technicians,  to  check  overall  system 
performance.  Approximately  one  unit  in  50  will  be 
returned  for  further  testing,  due  simply  to  human 
error  by  final  test  technicians  -on  perhaps  one  of 
over  100  inspections  required  prior  to  reaching  this 
point. 

In  some  cases.  Engineering  wil^  pull  a  unit  at  random 
prior  to  final  inspection  to  evaluate  overall  the 
entire  system.  Tests  beyond  those  in  final  test  are 
performed  mainly  to  verify  the  design  variables 
and  evaluate  production  processes.  Since  Engineering 
is  responsible  also  for  much  of  the  process  control 
as  well,  evaluations  of  final  test  systems  are  also 
made"to  keep  everybody  honest,"  so  to  speak.  Often 
trends  unnoticed  in  final  testing  can  help  prevent 
a  small  crisis  later  when  tolerances  have  slipped 
too  far. 

The  results  of  the  basic  program  above  have  been  very 
impressive.  Implemented  almost  two  years  ago  in  a 
complete  sense,  field  failures  have  fallen 
drastically.  Previously  the  return  rate  on  new 
equipment  averaged  5-8%  depending  on  how  new  the 
design  was.  The  latest  return  data  indicates  a 
field  failure  rate  of  less  than  1%  for  any  cause. 

All  of  the  design  and  testing  methods  described 
above,  while  really  a  common  sense  approach  to 
the  problems  of  producing  a  good  product,  aren't 
always  the  most  obvious.  Most  were  born  of  the 
need  to  achieve  low  failure  rates  at  low  cost,  yet 
these  same  methods  are  applicable  to  almost  any 
situation. 

A  side  benefit  of  this  program  has  been  a  strong 
team  approach  on  the  part  of  everyone  involved — 
Engineering,  Purchasing,  Final  Test,  Production, 
and  our  Authorized  Service  Stations  throughout 
the  world.  Each  individual  is  encouraged  to 
participate  and  make  suggestions,  even  though  it 
may  be  outside  their  field  of  responsibility.  The 
line  of  communication  between  Engineering  and 
Purchasing  is  very  strong  and  both  benefit,  since 
Purchasing  is  much  more  familiar  with  the  components 
and  specifications  needed,  and  can  make  worthwhile 
suggestions  to  Engineering  for  alternate  components 
when  necessary. 

The  Authorized  Service  Stations  have  provided  in¬ 
valuable  feedback  on  field  problems  and  failures. 
Detailed  reports  on  repairs  are  sent  to  the  factory 
for  analysis,  and  have  helped  identify  problems 
peculiar  to  certain  geographic  areas. 

The  best  measure  of  the  program's  success  has  been 
the  number  of  specific  items  which  have  disappeared 
from  failure  statistics.  Several  other  minor 
problem  areas  are  now  being  investigated,  which 
will  increase  overall  reliability  even  further.  A 
program  like  this  must  be  continually  in  operation 
to  assure  the  reliability  achieved  thus  far. 

One  specific  problem  area  under  consideration  is 
the  feedback  potentiometer  in  the  servo.  Wear  and 
noise  have  been  nagging  problems  for  several  years. 


although  not  major  problems.  The  apparent  solution 
IS  not  really  in  the  spirit  of  the  program,  however, 
since  it  is  a  completely  new  plastic  potentiometer 
design  rather  than  an  adaptation  of  an  existing  design 
But  as  I  said  earlier,  "there  are  times  when  only  a 
specially  designed..." 
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Summary 

The  AEGIS  Weapons  System  is  a  Navy  defensive  missile 
system  designed  to  shield  the  fleet  against  airborne  threats 
of  the  late  1970’s  and  1980’s.  At  the  heart  of  this  system  is 
the  automatically  controlled  AN/SPY- 1  radar,  which  pro¬ 
vides  target  search  and  track  and  missile  guidance  functions . 
Considering  its  almost  one  million  parts  the  AN/SPY- 1 
radar  presents  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  achievement  of 
AEGIS  availability  design  objectives.  Through  specific  ex¬ 
amples,  this  paper  shows  how  RCA  approached  a  variety  of 
reliability  and  maintainability  design  problems  relating  to 
the  AN /SPY- 1  radar  and  the  overall  success  achieved. 
Availability  design  solutions  are  related  to  system  support 
characteristics,  such  as  manning  and  sparing.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  is  shown  in  a  requirements  structure  which  relates 
system  effectiveness  elements.  These  elements  are  cate¬ 
gorized  into  four  major  groupings  with  specific  design 
objectives  for  each.  It  is  shown  that  the  AN/SPY— 1  design 
solution  achieves  not  only  the  high  levels  of  availability 
desired  but  also  has  excellent  support  characteristics. 

Introduction 

AEGIS  is  a  Navy  defensive  missile  system  designed  to 
shield  the  fleet  against  airborne  threats  of  the  late  1970’s 
and  1980’ s.  Figure  1  illustrates  AEGIS  ships  deployed  as 
escorts  in  an  engagement  situation.  At  the  heart  of  the 
AEGIS  Weapons  System  is  its  automatically  controlled 
AN/SPY-1  radar,  which  provides  target  search  and  track 
and  missile  guidance  functions.  The  AN/SPY-1  radar  must 
deliver  these  functional  capabilities  under  a  wide  range  of 
natural  environments,  including  rain  and  land  and  sea 
clutter,  in  the  presence  of  electronic  counter  measures. 
Achievement  of  required  AEGIS  system  effectiveness  de¬ 
mands  a  high  level  of  operational  readiness. 

The  objective  of  AEGIS  availability  design  is  to  produce 
a  weapons  system  that  is  operationally  ready,  at  an  accept¬ 
able  level  of  performance,  whenever  needed.  Considering 
complexity,  the  AN/SPY-1  Radar  System  presents  the 
greatest  challenge  to  the  achievement  of  this  objective. 
Through  specific  examples,  this  paper  will  show  how  RCA 
approached  a  variety  of  reliability  and  maintainability  design 
problems  with  the  AN/SPY-1  radar  and  the  overall  success 
achieved . 

The  simplicity  of  the  availability  design  objective  can 
be  deceptive .  Many  problems  stand  in  the  way  and  must  be 
resolved  during  system  design.  Among  the  considerations 
that  form  a  part  of  the  total  design  approach  are: 

•  Manning  -  The  number  of  operations  and  maintenance 
personnel  must  be  lower  than  existing  systems  with 
similar  functions . 

•  Maintenance  Skill  Level  -  All  on-board  corrective  and 
preventive  maintenance  must  be  within  the  skill  cap¬ 
abilities  of  typical  Navy  maintenance  personnel. 


•  On-Board  Sparing  -  On-board  sparing  required  to  sup¬ 
port  readiness  requirements  must  be  reduced  to  reason¬ 
able  space  and  cost  constraints. 

•  Accessibility  and  Restoration  -  Access  to  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  failed  components  must  be  rapid.  This  must 
be  accomplished  by  use  of  standard  tools  and  fixtures 
and  available  manpower  and  must  not  be  a  cause  of 
damage  to  other  components. 

Thus  the  relatively  simple  availability  objective  trans¬ 
lates  into  a  number  of  interrelated  design  constraints  that 
must  be  considered  in  a  coordinated  manner  to  assure 
attainment  of  a  useful  solution.  At  this  stage  of  the  program 
the  first  prototype  equipments  have  been  fabricated  and  are 
being  tested.  The  material  covered  in  this  paper  reflects 
the  availability  design  of  this  prototype  equipment  and  is 
presented  as  follows: 

•  Description  of  the  principal  components  of  the 
AN/SPY-1  radar  as  part  of  AEGIS 

•  Summary  of  the  RCA  design  approach  to  achieve  high 
operational  availability 

•  Application  of  the  design  approach  with  examples 

•  Degree  of  accomplishment  in  the  design  for  availability. 

Principal  Components  of  the  AN /SPY- 1  Radar 
Radar  Antenna  Group 

The  AN/SPY-1  radar  antenna  group  consists  of  four 
identical  array  faces .  Each  array  face  is  oriented  to  pro¬ 
vide  radar  coverage  for  a  quadrant  (90®)  such  that  the  four 
faces  provide  full  hemispherical  coverage  of  the  ship.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  pictures  the  rear  of  one  of  the  array  faces .  The 
engineer  is  shown  with  his  hand  on  the  access  door  to  a 
phase  shifter  driver  board  nest.  There  are  4,480  phase 
shifters  and  associated  driver  circuits  in  one  array  face. 

The  functions  of  the  antenna  are  to  form  RF  energy 
into  a  beam  through  phase  control  of  its  radiating  elements, 
radiate  RF  energy  into  space,  direct  the  beam,  and  receive 
the  return  signal  reflected  off  targets  in  the  beam  path. 
Phase  control  to  form  and  direct  the  beam  is  accomplished 
throi^h  phase  shifter  elements  associated  with  each  antenna 
face. 

Beam  Steering  Control  (BSC) 

The  AN/SPY-1  radar  includes  two  BSC  units,  each 
serving  two  array  faces  at  opposite  ends  of  the  AEGIS  ship. 
The  function  of  the  BSC  is  to  compute  the  required  instruc¬ 
tions  to  form  and  steer  the  antenna  radar  beam.  The  in¬ 
structions  are  in  the  form  of  analog  signals  to  phase  shifter 
drivers  in  the  radar  antenna  and  transmitter.  Figure  3 
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shows  the  BSC  cabinet  with  the  door  open  giving  access  to 
its  components.  One  of  the  half  frames  is  extended  expos¬ 
ing  the  module  nests  at  the  top  and  power  supplies  at  the 
bottom . 

Transmitter 

The  an/spy- 1  radar  incorporates  two  transmitters, 
each  serving  two  array  faces  at  opposite  ends  of  the  AEGIS 
ship.  The  function  of  the  transmitter  is  to  deliver  pulsed 
radio  frequency  power  to  two  associated  phased  array  an¬ 
tennas,  upon  receipt  of  timing  signals  and  radio  frequency 
waveforms  from  the  signal  processor.  Figure  4  illustrates 
a  final  power  amplifier  cabinet  showing  access  to  the  high 
power  RF  amplifier  tubes.  Each  compartment  can  be  elec¬ 
trically  isolated  to  permit  maintenance  without  radar  shut¬ 
down. 

Signal  Processor 

The  AN/SPY-1  radar  includes  two  signal  processors, 
each  serving  two  array  faces  at  opposite  ends  of  the  AEGIS 
ship.  The  signal  processor,  operating  in  various  modes 
under  control  of  the  radar  control  computer,  generates  the 
complex  waveforms  required  for  transmitter  excitation, 
selects  appropriate  inputs  from  the  RF  receiver  (part  of  the 
antenna),  and  processes  these  signals  to  extract  detection, 
tracking  and  ECM  analysis  information  for  output  to  the 
radar  control  computer  and  the  display  video  formatter 
(part  of  radar  control) . 

Radar  Control 

The  AN/SPY- 1  control  provides  the  control  equipment 
and  operator  interfaces  that  enable  radar  target  data  to  be 
acquired  and  processed  in  forms  required  by  the  radar  and 
other  AEGIS  equipment.  Radar  control  tasks  include  radar 
turn-on  and  initialization,  initiation  and  control  of  target 
track,  smoothing  of  track  data,  missile  data  link,  format¬ 
ting  of  radar  video  for  display,  and  the  analysis  of  radar 
returns . 

Availability  Design  Approach 

As  already  stated  the  AEGIS  availability  design  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  produce  a  weapons  system  that  is  operational,  at 
an  acceptable  level  of  performance,  whenever  needed.  It 
was  also  stated  that  a  good  solution  must  fully  consider  re¬ 
lated  factors,  including  manning,  maintenance  skill  levels, 
and  on-board  sparing.  A  full  understanding  of  availability 
and  related  factors  is  necessary  before  the  weapon  system 
availability  objective  can  be  translated  into  specific  equip¬ 
ment  and  support  solutions . 

To  gain  this  understanding,  a  requirements  analysis 
was  initiated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  AEGIS  program  to 
identify  and  relate  reliability,  maintainability,  support  and 
operational  factors  to  AEGIS  system  effectiveness .  A  valu¬ 
able  tool  used  in  the  evolution  of  the  analysis  is  the  require¬ 
ments  structure  which  shows  the  interrelationships  of  sys¬ 
tem  effectiveness  elements.  This  requirements  structure, 
see  Fig^ire  5,  demonstrates  that  system  effectiveness  is 
not  a  single  measure.  Each  system  effectiveness  measure 
would  also  have  a  unique  set  of  functional  relationships  to 
the  elements  shown  in  Figure  5. 


The  first  level  of  flow-down  from  system  effectiveness 
covers: 

•  Performance  parameters 

•  Operability  parameters  (i.e.,  availability  and  reliabi¬ 
lity) 

•  Command  utilization. 

Thus  system  effectiveness,  as  defined  for  the  AEGIS 
Weapons  System,  can  be  expressed  as 

System  Effectiveness  =  f  (Performance,  Operability, 
Utilization)  • 

The  requirements  structure  displays  the  interdepend¬ 
encies  among  the  various  requirements .  Initially  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  for  the  qualitative  consideration  of:  (1)  the 
significance  of  each  requirement;  (2)  the  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  and  the  interrelationships  among  the  requirements; 

(3)  the  parameters  that  must  become  quantitative  terms  in 
one  or  more  of  the  mathematical  models;  (4)  a  starting 
point  for  the  allocation  of  sub  requirements  in  the  specifica¬ 
tion  hierarchy;  and  (5)  the  definition  of  the  interrelationship 
of  system  design  disciplines  (e.g.,  reliability,  integrated 
logistics  support  and  equipment  design) .  As  a  convenience 
in  relating  the  factors  in  the  structure  to  design,  four  basic 
design  objectives  were  defined,  as  follows: 

•  Provide  the  most  cost-effective  reliability  and  main¬ 
tainability  characteristics  in  the  equipment  building 
blocks.  This  encompasses  factors  at  the  lower  tiers 
of  the  requirements  structure,  including  access  time, 
remove  and  replace  times,  and  mean  time  between 
malfunction  events  (MTBE), 

•  Desensitize  system  performance  to  building-block  mal¬ 
functions  .  This  includes  the  system  configuration 
characteristics,  such  as  redundancy  and  graceful  degra¬ 
dation,  that  relate  system  availability,  reliability, 

MTBF  and  MTTR  to  the  building  blocks . 

•  Satisfy  system  requirements  related  to  maintenance 
and  logistics  burdens .  This  ties  the  building  block 
characteristics  to  system  effectiveness  measures 
associated  with  support  factors,  such  as  manning  and 
sparing. 

•  Provide  facilities  for  on- ship  evaluation  of  weapons 
system  readiness,  rapid  recovery  to  higher  operability 
states,  and  control  of  reconfiguration  alternatives. 

The  AEGIS  Operational  Readiness  Test  System  (ORTS) 
is  at  the  focus  of  this  design  objective.  The  require¬ 
ments  structure  shows  ORTS  functionally  involved  in 
fault  detection,  fault  isolation  and  status  reporting.  A 
separate  paper  presented  at  the  AEGIS  session,  "AEGIS 
Operational  Readiness  Test  System  (ORTS)  -  Design 
for  System  Effectiveness",  addresses  specific  ORTS 
requirements  and  implementation. 

Achievement  of  each  design  objective  in  the  AN /SPY- 1 
radar  represents  close  collaboration  between  RMA  specia¬ 
lists,  and  system  designers.  The  inherent  parallelism  in 
the  AN/SPY- 1  radar  configuration  has  been  exploited  along 
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with  control  of  building  block  reliability  and  maintainability 
characteristics  to  achieve  high  levels  of  system  effective¬ 
ness  at  little  cost.  Each  of  the  design  principles  is  briefly 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs . 

Provide  the  Most  Cost-Effective  Reliability  and  Maintain¬ 
ability  Characteristics  in  the  Equipment  Building  Blocks 

This  design  objective  represents  an  attack  on  the  basic 
problems  of: 

•  Minimizing  equipment  failure  frequencies 

•  Ease  of  maintenance  to  restore  operation  after  a  mal¬ 
function.  Regardless  of  the  application  of  other  tech¬ 
niques  to  achieve  high  operational  availability,  a  prime 
requisite  for  a  viable  system  is  that  the  total  quantity 
of  malfunctions  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds . 

The  reliability  and  maintainability  building  block  con¬ 
cept  is  sufficiently  broad  to  be  applicable  at  any  level  of 
system  configuration  detail.  Typically  the  blocks  fall  into 
four  categories : 

•  Functional  entities,  such  as  discrete  parts  and  inte¬ 
grated  circuits 

•  Packaging  entities,  such  as  module  cards,  line  replace¬ 
able  units  (LRU's),  throw-away  modules,  etc, 

•  Electrical  interconnections  and  interfaces 

•  Mechanical  interfaces . 

The  approach  to  this  objective  includes  the  process  of 
judicious  selection  of  a  standard  set  of  building  blocks  com¬ 
bined  with  a  totally  integrated  approach  to  design  analysis, 
design  review,  and  design  validation  testing.  The  minimi¬ 
zation  of  failure  frequency  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
through  the  careful  selection  and  application  of  parts  and 
conservative  circuit  design  it  is  possible  to  realize  on-ship 
failure  rates  substantially  lower  than  those  indicated  by 
standard  prediction  techniques .  Specific  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  AN/SPY- 1  reliability  design  include: 

•  Standardization  to  Minimize  Number  of  Unique  Types  - 
The  standardization  program  has  succeeded  in  limiting 
the  almost  one  million  electronic  parts  of  the 
AN/SPY-1  to  2,  500  types  of  which  98  percent  are 
standard. 

•  Establish  Parts  Derating  Policy  -  The  AEGIS  Standards 
Manual  invokes  this  policy  on  all  new  AEGIS  designs . 

•  Selective  Use  of  Established  Reliability  Components  - 
Critical  radar  elements,  such  as  the  signal  processor, 
have  incorporated  established  reliability  parts  to  en¬ 
hance  its  reliability. 

•  Establish  Requirements  for  Acceptance  Testing, 
Screening,  and  Burn-in  -  All  monolithic  and  hybrid 
integrated  circuit  specifications  invoke  the  screening 
requirements  of  MIL-STD-883  Class  B. 

Ease  of  maintenance  has  been  based  on  a  continuous 
close  interrelationship  between  the  designers  and  main¬ 
tainability  engineering  personnel.  Specific  points  that  have 


been  pressed  by  maintainability  engineering  to  assure  ease 
of  maintenance  for  AN/SPY- 1  include: 

•  Access  time  -  Through  careful  location  and  positioning 
of  replaceable  units  access  to  over  95  percent  of  all 
units  can  be  made  in  10  minutes  or  less. 

•  Replacement  time  -  Through  modular  design  techniques 
most  units  can  be  removed  and  replaced  in  a  few 
minutes .  Even  areas  with  histories  of  long  removal 
and  replacement  times  have  replacement  time  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  than  one  hour.  See,  for  example,  Figure  4 
which  shows  the  final  power  amplifier  tubes  in  the 
transmitter  located  in  individual  compartments  for 
rapid  access  and  replacement. 

Desensitize  System  Performance  to  Building  Block  Malfunc¬ 
tion  and  Repair  Characteristics 

When  a  system  as  complex  and  multi-functioned  as  the 
AN/SPY-1  is  designed  to  reasonable  cost  constraints,  the 
sheer  quantity  of  parts  constituting  the  system  makes  it 
essential  to  design  to  minimize  malfunction  effects  as  well 
as  malfunction  frequency.  A  viable  system  must  have  the 
inherent  capability  of  continued  operation  despite  failures 
of  individual  components. 

The  simple  answer  of  large-scale  redundancy  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  from  the  standpoints  of  cost,  space,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  burden.  RCA  has  chosen  an  approach  that  capita¬ 
lizes  on  design  opportunities  to  utilize  functional  modulari¬ 
zation  such  that  some  useful  level  of  system  performance 
is  retained  despite  most  individual  component  malfunctions. 
This  approach  emphasizes  features  relating  to  both  the 
malfunction  and  the  subsequent  repair. 

Many  existing  systems  are  serial  in  nature,  so  that 
almost  all  malfunctions  result  in  a  down  system.  The 
AN/SPY-1  radar  differs  from  this  serial- type  system  in 
that  most  malfunctions  have  little  or  no  impact  on  weapon 
system  performance  and  almost  no  malfunctions  have  been 
identified  that  would  take  the  radar  completely  down.  This 
desensitization  to  malfunctions  in  the  design  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  application  of  the  following  tech¬ 
niques  : 

•  Load  Sharing  -  This  technique  involves  a  partitioning 
of  performance  into  independent  channels,  so  that  the 
loss  of  any  one  channel  is  tolerable  and  permits  con¬ 
tinued  useful  system  operation. 

•  Functional  Modularization  -  By  this  technique  alternate 
paths  of  completing  a  system  function  are  kept  func¬ 
tionally  independent,  that  is  the  loss  of  a  functional 
path  would  not  result  in  a  complete  loss  of  the  func¬ 
tional  capability.  However,  the  alternate  path  may 
have  somewhat  less  effective  performance  for  the 
conditions . 

•  Reconfiguration  -  This  technique  takes  advantage  of 
the  possibility  of  reorganizing  remaining  equipment 
after  a  malfunction  so  as  to  continue  operation  around 
the  failed  equipment  with  some  incremental  loss  in 
performance  capability. 

•  Selective  Redundancy  -  The  foregoing  techniques  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  malfunctions  on  performance  take 
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advantage  of  design  opportunities  with  little  or  no  in¬ 
crease  in  equipment  complexity.  Critical  remaining 
serial  components  may  be  desensitized  through  redun¬ 
dancy.  By  this  technique  each  candidate  application  of 
redundancy  was  evaluated  against  a  criteria  that  re¬ 
lates  the  reliability  payoff  in  terms  of  decrease  in  sys¬ 
tem  failure  rate  to  the  added  equipment  complexity. 
With  redundancy  there  is  no  loss  of  performance  when 
a  malfunction  occurs . 

Specific  examples  of  the  application  of  each  of  these 
techniques  to  the  design  will  be  given  subsequently  along 
with  an  indication  of  the  reliability  payoff.  A  figure  of 
merit  has  been  developed  to  measure  this  payoff  called  the 
"desensitization  index" ,  This  measure  is  the  ratio  of  all 
malfunctions  to  those  malfunctions  that  would  result  in  a 
"down"  system: 

_  .  ,  ,  Malfunction  Rate  (all  malfunctions) 

Desensitization  Index  - — •; - zrrr - ZTZ - ^  • 

System  Failure  Rate 

The  degree  of  success  in  applying  these  techniques  to 
the  reliability  design  of  the  AN/SPY- 1  is  a  desensitization 
index  of  25 .  This  means  only  one  malfunction  in  25  will  re¬ 
sult  in  system  failure.  It  is  noted  here  that  the  desensitiza¬ 
tion  index  depends  on  the  definition  of  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tional  performance.  The  numerical  indices  given  in  this 
paper  apply  to  essentially  full  operational  performance.  If 
more  relaxed  but  still  significant  operational  performance 
was  selected  as  a  criteria  the  index  for  AN/SPY-l  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  25  cited  above . 

Further  benefits  to  be  derived  from  desensitization 
relate  to  repair  actions  for  restoring  the  system  to  full 
performance.  For  those  malfunctions  that  do  not  disable 
the  system,  it  is  essential  that  consideration  be  given  to; 

•  Provide  the  capability  of  fault  detection,  fault  isolation, 
access,  removal,  replacement  and  verification  without 
shutdown  of  operating  functions  (on-line  maintenance) 

•  To  allow  for  planned  deferral  of  maintenance  without 
significant  compromise  of  system  reliability  character¬ 
istics  or  extended  periods  of  low  weapon  system  per¬ 
formance. 

Both  of  these  techniques  have  been  provided  in  the  re¬ 
liability  design  of  the  AN/SPY- 1  and  are  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs . 

Satisfy  System  Requirements  Relating  to  Maintenance  and 
Logistic  Burdens 

Specific  techniques  for  implementing  this  design  objec¬ 
tive  are  closely  interrelated  to  the  reliability  design  for 
R&M  building  block  characteristics  and  the  desensitization 
to  malfunctions.  This  objective  has  been  identified  to  focus 
attention  on  the  essential  nature  of  system  support  in  the 
total  availability  picture .  Perhaps  the  key  payoff  factor 
that  can  be  identified  is  through  the  exercise  of  maintenance 
deferral  options . 

For  most  situations  where  the  design  incorporates  de¬ 
sensitization  to  malfunction  characteristics,  maintenance 
deferral  can  be  used  to  achieve  a  more  effective  utilization 
of  maintenance  personnel.  Where  the  incremental  degra¬ 
dation  characteristics  achieved  through  desensitization  are 


sufficiently  small,  it  is  possible  to  defer  to  dockside  opera¬ 
tions  thereby: 

•  Minimizing  or  eliminating  the  need  to  provide  shipboard 
sparing  of  the  affected  items. 

•  Reducing  at-sea  maintenance  manning  requirements. 

Major  savings  in  manning  and  sparing  have  been  real¬ 
ized  through  the  application  of  these  techniques  to  the 
AN/SPY-1  radar  antenna.  This  treatment  of  the  antenna 
reliability  design  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  further 
on  in  this  paper  in  a  discussion  of  availability  design  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Provide  Facilities  for  Aboard-Ship  Evaluation  of  Weapons 
System  Readiness,  Rapid  Recovery  to  Higher  Operability 
States,  and  Control  of  Configuration  Alternatives 

The  ability  to  fully  exploit  the  intrinsic  availability 
potential  of  the  AN/SPY- 1  is  dependent  upon  having  accurate 
knowledge  at  all  times  of  the: 

•  True  condition  of  the  system 

•  Configuration  options  available  during  maintenance  or 
casualty  modes 

•  Performance  capability  of  each  configuration  alternative 

•  Options  and  penalties  associated  with  shutting  down  for 
maintenance,  performing  on-line  maintenance,  or  of 
deferral  of  maintenance  actions . 

The  system  design  must  include  readiness  measurement 
and  evaluation  machinery  that  provides  all  levels  of  ship¬ 
board  operational  and  command  personnel  with  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  system  operational  readiness.  The  basis  for 
the  selection  of  operational  procedures,  configuration  al¬ 
ternatives,  and  problem  identification  for  specific  situations 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  system  design. 

This  fourth  design  objective  is  concerned  with  a  factor 
that*  although  seldom  treated  explicity  or  quantitatively,  is 
best  designed- in  during  system  synthesis .  This  factor  is 
the  capability  to  fully  realize  the  equipments'  inherent  oper¬ 
ability  characteristics  in  the  shipboard  environment.  RCA's 
solution  for  AEGIS  is  to  provide  a  fully  integrated,  system- 
level  monitoring  and  operability  testing  facility  called  the 
Operational  Readiness  Test  System  (ORTS).  ORTS  consists 
of  an  organization  of  equipment  hardware,  computer  pro¬ 
grams,  shipboard  procedural  controls  over  resources  and 
appropriate  documentation  that  provide: 

•  Knowledge  of  system  status 

•  Fault  identification 

•  Available  configuration  alternatives. 

ORTS  parameters  have  been  mathematically  modeled 
and  exercised  on  computer  programs .  A  set  of  parameter 
values  has  been  selected  for  the  AN/SPY-1  radar  as  require¬ 
ments  to  retain  the  inherent  availability  characteristics  of 
the  design. 
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A  more  detailed  discussion  of  ORTS  and  its  relation  to 
availability  is  contained  in  another  of  this  set  of  AEGIS 
papers,  ’’AEGIS  Operational  Readiness  Test  System  (ORTS)  - 
Design  for  System  Effectiveness”.  This  paper  addresses: 

•  The  relation  between  system  effectiveness  and  the  ORTS 

function 

•  The  development  of  ORTS  requirements 

•  Key  system  implementation  aspects  of  ORTS . 

Availability  Design  Implementation 

This  portion  of  the  paper  addresses  the  most  critical 
availability  design  problems  encountered  in  the  AN/SPY-1 
radar  and  their  solutions.  In  each  case  a  measure  of  payoff 
is  provided  to  indicate  the  relative  impact  of  the  solution. 
Thus,  for  example,  design  solutions  that  take  advantage  of 
techniques,  such  as  load  sharing  and  redundancy,  are  evalu¬ 
ated  by  their  desensitization  index,  while  design  solutions 
based  on  parts  improvements  are  evaluated  by  a  reliability 
improvement  ratio.  The  design  solutions  discussed  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  equipments  now  being  readied  for 
test.  Additional  potential  design  modifications  have  been 
identified  for  further  availability  improvement  through  con¬ 
tinued  engineering  evaluation.  These  further  improvements 
are  being  evaluated  jointly  by  RCA  and  the  Navy  for  the 
future . 

Antenna  Beam  Steering 

The  most  significant  area  in  the  AN/SPY- 1  from  a  parts 
complexity  standpoint  is  antenna  beam  steering.  Approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  the  total  parts  population  of  the 
AN /SPY- 1  are  included  in  the  antenna  transmit/receive 
phase  shifters  and  their  associated  drivers.  There  are 
approximately  20,  000  antenna  phase  shifters  and  driver 
circuits  divided  among  the  four  antenna  array  faces.  For  a 
successful  reliability  design,  this  area  must  have  a  com¬ 
plete  solution. 

An  obvious  approach  to  this  solution  is  through  load 
sharing.  Fortunately,  it  was  an  easy  task  to  design  the 
phase  shifter  paths  to  be  essentially  independent  of  each 
other,  so  that  any  single  phase  shifter  or  driver  failure 
would  have  a  negligible  impact  on  performance.  Through 
this  design  for  circuit  independence  the  impact  of  a  malfunc¬ 
tion  on  radar  detection  range  is  less  than  2/100  of  1  percent. 
This  is  a  good  start  but  is  a  long  way  from  the  final  solution. 

One  factor  that  must  be  listed  as  a  major  problem  is  the 
location  cf  the  phase  shifter  in  the  antenna  waveguide.  One 
look  at  the  rear  of  the  antenna,  see  Figure  2,  indicates  the 
impossible  task  of  having  these  phase  shifters  in  a  readily 
accessible  position.  Major  dissassembly  of  the  antenna  is 
required.  However,  the  small  incremental  performance 
degradation  for  each  phase  shifter  malfunction  points  the 
way  to  a  solution.  If  the  unit  malfunction  rate  can  be  held 
sufficiently  low,  it  is  possible  to  defer  all  phase  shifter 
maintenance  to  in- port  maintenance. 

Performance  studies  of  array  degradation  have  shown 
that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  array  elements  can  be  lost 
through  phase  shifter  or  driver  failures  without  significant 
degradation  in  weapon  system  performance.  Further,  by 
placing  emphasis  on  phaser  reliability  it  is  felt  that  through 


scr  ning  and  burn-in  techniques  failure  rates  in  the  order 
of  0.5  failures  per  million  hours  can  be  achieved  based  on 
experience  in  other  programs. 

The  question  of  what  the  phaser  reliability  should  be,  in 
order  to  assure  that  no  shipboard  maintenance  is  required 
for  the  antenna  phasers,  has  been  treated  in  a  parametric 
study.  The  results  of  this  study  are  shown  in  Figure  6  for 
an  18  month  maintenance  cycle  and  a  10  percent  array 
degradation  criteria.  From  these  results  it  is  concluded 
that  if  the  phaser  failure  rate  is  held  below  six  failures  per 
million  hours  the  full  18  months  maintenance  deferral  period 
would  pass  with  a  very  high  probability  of  performance  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  degradation  criteria.  Based  on  these  results 
there  is  high  confidence  in  the  feasibility  of  this  maintenance 
policy. 

The  phase  shifter  drivers  are  a  much  easier  problem 
from  a  maintainability  standpoint  and  they  have  been  located 
in  accessible  nests  at  the  rear  of  the  antenna  array.  How¬ 
ever,  by  their  number  the  potential  maintenance  load  is 
substantial.  Parametric  studies  similar  to  those  made  on 
the  phase  shifter  indicated  that  maintenance  deferral  to  each 
in- port  period  is  quite  feasible  with  very  little  performance 
impact. 

By  taking  full  advantage  of  this  reliability  design  ap¬ 
proach  and  exploiting  its  effects  through  the  maintenance 
policy  the  following  reliability /maintainability  payoff  was 
achieved: 

•  Desensitization  -  Weapon  system  performance  has  been 
almost  completely  desensitized  to  the  malfunction  of 
antenna  beam  forming  components . 

•  Sparing  -  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  on-board  spares 
for  the  antenna  phase  shifters  or  their  associated  driver 
boards . 

•  Manning  -  Elimination  of  the  need  for  at-sea  mainte¬ 
nance  of  antenna  phase  shifters  and  driver  boards  re¬ 
duces  maintenance  loading  for  the  radar  system  by 
approximately  30  percent. 

Transmitter 

After  the  antenna  beam  steering  components,  the 
AN/SPY- 1  transmitter  presents  the  next  highest  malfunction 
rate  in  the  radar.  Here  again  a  good  design  solution  is  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  the  desired  levels  of  availability .  Three 
basic  approaches  to  reliability  design  were  selected  for  the 
transmitter:  (1)  redundancy  in  the  lower  power  stages  of 
the  transmitter,  (2)  load  sharing  in  the  final  power  ampli¬ 
fier,  and  (3)  on-line  maintenance. 

The  transmitter,  see  Figure  7,  is  divided  into  three 
major  stages: 

•  Input  amplifier  stage 

•  Pre-driver/driver  stage 

•  Final  power  amplifier  stage. 

The  input  amplifier  stage  consists  of  two  identical  low 
power  TWT  amplifiers,  one  on-line  and  the  other  in  a 
powered  standby  state  feeding  a  dummy  load.  Should  the 
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on-line  amplifier  fail,  it  is  switched  off-line  and  the  standby 
unit  switched  on-line  with  immediate  resumption  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Repairs  to  either  unit  may  be  made  while  in  the  off¬ 
line  position. 

The  pre-driver/driver  stage  provides  the  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  drive  the  32  power  amplifiers  that  provide  RF  power 
to  each  of  two  array  faces.  This  stage  consists  of  4  cabi¬ 
nets,  each  containing  two  TWT-CFA  channels.  In  operation 
three  of  four  cabinets  are  required,  with  the  fourth  in  ready. 
Should  any  one  of  the  four  cabinets  fail,  it  is  switched  off¬ 
line,  and  maintenance  may  be  performed  to  restore  its 
operation  without  interfering  with  transmitter  operation. 

The  switching  action  provides  for  rebalancing  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  units  to  provide  optimum  power  combining. 

The  final  amplifier  stage,  which  provides  the  pulsed  RF 
power  to  the  array  faces,  is  made  up  of  64  separate  power 
amplifier  units,  32  per  face.  These  are  CFA  amplifiers 
arranged  in  groups  of  four.  Two  groups  of  amplifiers,  four 
amplifiers  from  each  face,  share  a  common  power  supply 
(including  modulators) .  The  final  amplifier  stage  includes 
eight  such  common  power  supplies .  By  this  arrangement 
the  malfunction 'effects  of  CFA’s,  modulators,  or  high  volt¬ 
age  power  supplies  are  limited  to  the  RF  power  associated 
with  the  failed  item.  For  example,  a  modulator  failure 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  power  from  4  CFA's  (1/8  of  total 
transmitted  power)  in  one  face.  The  impact  on  AEGIS  per¬ 
formance  is  less  than  7  percent  loss  in  detection  range  cap¬ 
ability,  which  is  small.  Each  CFA  amplifier  is  contained 
in  a  drawer  that  slides  open  for  maintenance  (see  Figure  4) . 
Each  amplifier  can  be  isolated  from  its  power  supply  and 
other  amplifiers  (via  disconnects  and  RF  shutters  in  the 
waveguide)  so  that  it  can  be  repaired  without  interfering 
with  operation  of  the  remaining  units .  Also,  each  power 
supply  is  independent  and  can  be  maintained  without  inter¬ 
ference  to  the  others . 

Although  the  design  has  excellent  reliability  and  on-line 
maintenance  characteristics,  further  improvement  was  pos¬ 
sible  relative  to  transmitter  sparing,  maintenance  manning, 
and  life  cycle  cost.  At  this  writing  specific  design  actions 
have  been  taken  or  are  under  evaluation  to  simplify  the 
transmitter  without  a  significant  effect  on  its  reliability 
characteristics.  These  design  actions  include: 

•  Elimination  of  1/2  of  the  final  amplifier  CFA's .  In¬ 
corporation  of  an  RF  switch  at  the  output  of  each  re¬ 
maining  CFA  to  switch  its  power  to  either  array  face. 

•  Elimination  of  eight  high  voltage  power  supplies 
(HYPS' s)  between  the  transmitters  at  either  end  of  the 
ship  and  the  sharing  of  the  remaining  8  HVPS's  between 
both  transmitters . 

Detailed  evaluations  indicate  that  these  significant  de¬ 
sign  simplifications  can  be  accomplished  without  decreasing 
transmitter  reliability  characteristics.  Current  plans  are 
to  incorporate  the  new  configuration  as  a  modification  to  the 
engineering  development  model . 

As  a  measure  of  reliability  design  accomplishment  the 
desensitization  index  for  the  transmitter  is  approximately 
100. 


Power  Supplies  and  Cooling 

The  next  ranking  reliability  design  problems  that  re¬ 
quired  solution  were  the  essential  supporting  functions  of 
low  voltage  power  and  cooling.  This  was  identified  as  a 
prime  area  for  the  application  of  selective  redundancy.  To 
this  end  the  AN/SPY- 1  reliability  design  incorporates  the 
following  redundancy  applications: 

Low  Voltage  Power 

•  Essentially  all  power  supplies  in  electronic  cabinets 

•  Antenna  RF  receiver  power  supplies 

•  Phase  Shifter  driver  power  supplies 
Cooling 

•  All  cabinet  cooling  fans 

•  Antenna  air  cooling  fans . 

After  factoring  in  the  design  solutions  already  indicated 
for  the  antenna  beam  steering  and  transmitter,  this  step 
approximately  doubles  the  AN/SPY- 1  system  reliability. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  most  difficult  reliability  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  AN/SPY- 1  radar,  the  signal  processor. 

Signal  Processor 

The  signal  processor  is  the  most  functionally  complex 
unit  in  the  AEGIS  system.  The  unit  is  complex  because  it 
must  be  capable  of  handling  multiple  modes  and  functions 
simultaneously.  A  total  combination  of  eleven  modes/sub¬ 
modes  and  functions  are  provided  by  the  signal  processor: 
search-in-clear,  track-in-clear,  moving  target  indicator 
(MTI)  search,  MTI  track,  burn  through;  passive  search  and 
track,  cover  pulse,  barrage  jamming  detection,  prelook, 
missile  communications  and  target  definition.  Much  of  the 
unit  is  channelized  on  a  frequency  basis,  resulting  in  identi¬ 
cal  hardware  being  used  to  process  four  frequency  bands 
simultaneously.  Further,  in  some  modes  both  in-phased 
and  quadrature  components  of  each  frequency  are  processed. 
To  fulfill  these  functions  the  signal  processor  equipment 
has  been  divided  into  seven  cabinets;  I/O  buffer- synchro¬ 
nizer,  A/D  converter,  waveform  generator,  common  IF 
processor,  MTI  mainlobe  processor,  MTI  sidelobe  proc¬ 
essor  and  the  pulse  compression  processor.  The  simpli¬ 
fied  interface  between  the  seven  cabinets  of  the  signal  proc¬ 
essor  is  shown  in  Figure  8, 

The  design  for  reliability  of  the  signal  processor  in¬ 
corporates  selected  redundancy,  Integrated  circuit  screen¬ 
ing  and  utilization  of  the  incremental  degradation  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  frequency  channelization.  Through  these  reli¬ 
ability  design  measures  a  desensitization  index  of  4  has 
been  achieved  in  the  signal  processor.  Following  are  key 
reliability  design  features  of  the  signal  processor. 

The  signal  processor  is  the  dominant  reliability  series 
link  in  the  AN/SPY- 1  Radar  System  and  in  the  AEGIS  Wea¬ 
pons  System.  As  such  it  has  received  a  sharp  focus  of 
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attention  throughout  the  program  and  will  continue  to  receive 
this  attention  as  long  as  it  remains  a  dominant  factor. 

Major  steps  already  taken  in  design  for  reliability  will  be 
reviewed,  followed  by  a  review  of  the  results  of  recent  re¬ 
liability  studies,  which  are  being  evaluated  as  potential 
design  modifications . 

A  major  step  toward  improving  reliability  of  the  signal 
processor  at  the  parts  level  (i.e.,  building  block  level)  was 
the  inclusion  of  the  screening  requirements  of  MIL  STD  883 
on  the  procurement  specifications  of  all  monolithic  and 
hybrid  I.C.’s.  Based  on  MIL  HDBK  217  failure  rates,  this 
step  leads  to  an  initial  parts  reliability  improvement  for  the 
signal  processor  of  up  to  4  to  1. 

It  was  recognized  at  an  early  point  in  design  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  parts  failure  rate 
would  be  attributable  to  power  supplies  and  cabinet  cooling 
fans.  Based  on  this  a  design  decision  was  made  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  redundant  configurations  for  all  cabinet  cooling  fans 
and  high  current  low  voltage  power  supplies.  These  de¬ 
cisions  resulted  in  more  than  a  2-to-l  desensitization  im¬ 
provement.  The  remainder  of  the  desensitization  factor  of 
four  is  accounted  for  by  the  frequency  channelization  and 
other  part  failures  that  have  minor  effect  on  weapon  system 
performance. 

Although  a  desensitization  index  of  four  is  quite  good, 
both  RCA  and  the  Navy  felt  that  further  significant  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  achieved.  If  all  of  the  recommended  changes 
are  eventually  included  in  the  final  design,  a  total  reliability 
improvement  of  ten  would  be  realized  as  contrasted  to  the 
current  desensitization  factor  of  four.  Recommended 
potential  design  modifications  are  as  follows: 

1.  Central  Signal  Processor  -  Replace  the  fore  and  aft 
signal  processors  with  a  single  central  signal  processor. 
This  leads  to  a  60  to  70  percent  reliability  improvement 
plus  logistic  and  manning  benefits . 

2.  Adaptive  Frequency  Channels  -  Use  CRTS  to  recognize 
a  failed  frequency  channel  and  exclude  any  data  in  the 
failed  channel  from  further  processing.  This  would 
eliminate  the  processing  of  noise  in  a  failed  frequency 
channel  and  the  consequent  loss  in  accuracy  of  angle 
error  computations , 

3.  Increased  Frequency  Channelization  -  Through  a  rede¬ 
sign  of  the  A/D  converter  arrangement  and  associated 
circuitry  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  effect  of  a  single 
failure  to  two-frequency  channels  rather  than  all  four 
frequency  channels .  In  addition  through  the  sensing  of 
the  failure  by  CRTS  and  a  change  to  a  two-frequency 
waveform,  the  failure  effect  on  performance  would  be 
negligible , 

4 .  Selected  Redundancy  -  Through  a  reorganization  of 
some  components  and  the  addition  of  others  selective 
redundancy  can  be  applied  to  significant  reliability 
series  links  in  the  synchronizer  and  waveform  gener¬ 
ator  functions . 

The  reliability  changes  in  items  2,  3,  and  4  would  lead 
to  a  100  percent  reliability  improvement.  The  desensitiza¬ 
tion  index  for  a  central  signal  processor  with  the  changes 
indicated  in  2,  3  and  4  would  be  approximately  eight. 


Radar  Control 

The  final  major  area  that  remains  to  be  resolved  is  the 
radar  control  computers .  Computer  program  design  de¬ 
velopment  to  this  point  has  been  focused  on  integrating  and 
solving  the  very  complex  AN/SPY-1  control  problems.  Still 
to  be  addressed  are  the  computer  reconfiguration  options  in 
case  of  computer  failure.  After  successful  demonstration 
of  the  AN /SPY- 1  control  programs  this  subject  will  be 
placed  in  the  spotlight.  This  step  is  vital  since  the  AEGIS 
computer  complex  without  reconfiguration  would  be  the  only 
remaining  major  series  link  whose  failure  would  result  in  a 
down  weapon  system . 

Summary  of  AN/SPY-1  RMA  Design  Achievements 

The  RMA  program  for  AEGIS  has  had  significant  suc¬ 
cess  in  achievement  of  the  availability  design  objectives  for 
the  AN/SPY-1  Radar  System.  A  measure  of  this  success  is 
the  design  availability  of  the  AN/SPY-1  radar: 

•  0.99  for  full  operational  performance 

e  0.995  for  degraded  but  useful  operational  performance. 

Further,  these  results  have  been  achieved  v/hile  radar 
support  requirements  have  been  controlled  within  bounds . 
Support  requirements  include  manning,  maintenance  skill 
levels,  sparing,  accessibility  and  restoration. 

Radar  availability  design  characteristics  that  contribute 
to  this  achievement  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Availability 

•  Part  reliability  was  controlled  and  improved  through 
standardization,  enforced  derating  policy,  selected 
screening  requirements,  and  selected  use  of  established 
reliability  parts . 

•  High  MTBF  was  achieved  through  a  vigorous  exploita¬ 
tion  of  design  opportunities  to  desensitize  performance 
to  malfunctions.  The  result  is  that  only  one  in  25  mal¬ 
functions  has  measurable  impact  on  operational  perfor¬ 
mance.  Essentially  no  malfunctions  take  the  system 
completely  down. 

•  Low  maintenance  times  are  the  result  of  rapid  fault  de¬ 
tection  and  isolation  by  ORTS,  modular  design,  and 
access  to  most  replaceable  components  in  less  than  10 
minutes . 

•  Full  and  accurate  fault  detection  coverage  by  ORTS  pro¬ 
tects  against  degradation  below  inherent  availability 
capability. 

«  On-line  maintenance  capability  for  most  desensitized 
components  permits  complete  corrective  maintenance 
without  taking  the  radar  down. 

Maintenance  Manning 

•  Stringent  control  of  parts  reliability  and  equipment  main¬ 
tainability  characteristics  has  had  a  direct  effect  in 
lowering  maintenance  burden. 
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•  Deferral  of  antenna  phase  shifter  and  driver  corrective 
maintenance  to  in-port  period  has  reduced  total  mainte¬ 
nance  man  hours  by  30  percent. 

•  Short  term  deferral  of  corrective  maintenance  of  other 
desensitized  components,  such  as  low  voltage  power 
supplies,  permits  a  more  effective  utilization  of  man¬ 
power. 

Maintenance  Skill  Level 


o  ORTS  provides  rapid  automatic  fault  detection  and  isola¬ 
tion  to  the  replaceable  unit.  The  unambiguous  ORTS 
indications  simplifies  the  maintenance  task  as  well  as 
associated  maintenance  documentation  so  as  to  be  well 
within  the  normal  Navy  maintenance  skill  capabilities . 

•  All  replaceable  units  are  modules,  assemblies,  or 
major  parts  (e.g.,  transmitter  tube)  that  require  mini¬ 
mal  mechanical  skills  for  removal  and  replacement. 

On-Board  Sparing 

•  The  desensitization  of  performance  to  malfunctions 
significantly  reduces  on-board  sparing  to  a  relatively 
small  set  of  critical  components.  In  effect,  the  desen¬ 
sitization  characteristic  permits  the  system  to  live  off 
itself  between  in- port  periods . 

Accessibility 

•  Through  design  care  in  locating  replaceable  components 
and  in  the  mechanical  design  of  enclosures,  access  can 
be  made  to  95  percent  of  all  replaceable  components  in 
10  minutes  or  less , 

Restoration 

•  Replaceable  component  weight  has  been  held  to  40 
pounds  or  less  for  all  but  a  few  special  items  (e.g., 
transmitter  CFA  final  power  amplifier). 

•  Modular  design  throughout  the  radar  contributes  to 
rapid  removal  and  replacement. 
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Figure  2.  Antenna  Array  for  AN/SPY-l  Radar  (Back  View) 


Figure  4 ,  Transmitter  Final  Power  Amplifier  Cabinet  for 
AN/SPY- 1  Radar 
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Figure  5.  AEGIS  Requirements  Structure 


ARRAY  ANTENNA  FACE  RELIABILITY 


ELEMENT  FAILURE  RATE  FOR 
0.9999  ANTENNA  RELIABILITY 


Figure  6,  Antenna  Reliability  for  No  Repair  Maintenance  or 
Overhaul  Cycle  versus  Element  Failure  Rate 
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Figure  7.  AN/SPY-1  Transmitter  Functional  Block  Diagram 
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Figure  8.  Signal  Processor  Functional  Block  Diagram 


AEGIS  DEMINERALIZER/WATER  COOLER  -  DESIGN  FOR  AVAILABILITY 


S.  R*  Gladstone  INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1047 

RCA  Missile  and  Surface  Radar  Division 
Moo res town,  New  Jersey 


Summary 

The  AEGIS  Weapons  System  is  an  advanced  shipboard 
missile  system  characterized  by  the  fast  reaction  and 
unprecedented  fire  power  required  to  defend  the  fleet 
against  the  sophisticated  airborne  and  surface  threats 
of  1975  and  beyond.  To  meet  the  specified  AEGIS 
operational  readiness  requirements  it  is  vital  that 
the  shipboard  cooling  system  be  continually  available 
to  support  the  complex  electronic  systems  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  weapons  system.  Navy  experience  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  cooling  systems  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
inoperative  shipboard  weapon  systems.  This  paper 
cites  some  of  the  major  cooling  system  problems  that 
have  been  encountered  by  the  Navy,  These  problems 
are  treated  in  the  context  of  the  design  for  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  AEGIS  Demineralizer/Water  Cooler, 

The  availability  design  approach  that  is  described  is 
directed  toward  the  elimination  of  historical  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  inclusion  of  the  positive  design  features 
that  will  ensure  high  cooling  system  availability. 

Those  features  that  are  incorporated  in  the  design  as 
a  result  of  this  design  process  are  reviewed. 

Introduction 

The  AEGIS  Weapons  System  currently  being  developed 
for  the  U.S,  Navy  is  an  advanced  shipboard  missile 
system  characterized  by  the  rapid  reaction  and  high 
fire  power  required  to  defend  the  fleet  against  hostile 
aircraft,  missile,  and  surface  threats  of  1975  and  be¬ 
yond.  Seven  major  systems  constitute  the  AEGIS 
Weapons  System;  the  AN/ SPY- 1  Radar  System,  Command 
and  Control,  Weapon  Direction  System,  Fire  Control 
System,  Operational  Readiness  Test  System,  Guided 
Missile  Launching  System,  and  the  Missile  System.  Al¬ 
though  each  of  these  systems  has  a  rigidly  specified 
function,  the  functions  interact  strongly  when  the 
systems  are  integrated  and  in  the  operational  mode. 

To  ensure  that  all  systems  operate  together  as  an 
entity  and  meet  specified  AEGIS  operational  readiness 
requirements,  it  is  critically  important  that  the  ship¬ 
board  cooling  system  be  continually  available  to 
support  these  systems.  This  paper  will  address  the 
problems  and  the  resulting  solutions  associated  with 
the  design  and  development  of  the  AEGIS  Demineralized 
Water  Cooling  System,  depicted  in  gray  in  Figure  1. 

The  interrelationships  between  the  various  shipboard 
cooling  services  are  also  depicted  in  Figure  1,  which 
shows  both  the  air  and  water  cooling  systems  and  the 
compartments  of  the  ship  serviced  by  the  systems. 

Also  shown  are  the  air  and  water  cooling  systems  that 
are  dedicated  to  AEGIS. 

From  the  inception  of  this  program  the  Navy  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  high  priority  was  to  be  assigned  to 
cooling.  Experience  at  sea  had  identified  cooling 
systems  as  being  a  frequent  cause  for  inoperative 
weapon  systems.  Fortunately,  this  same  experience 
revealed  several  particularly  troublesome  aspects  of 
these  cooling  systems.  During  the  development  of 
AEGIS  every  effort  was  expended  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems,  The  cooling  system  that  has  resulted  is  a 
weight-effective  combination  of  air  and  water-cooling 
equipment  designed  to  give  the  AEGIS  Weapons  System 
the  same  high  operational  availability  as  the  ship's 
prime  power,  steering,  and  propulsion. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to; 

•  Provide  a  historic  background  on  existing  ship¬ 
board  cooling  systems  to  illustrate  the  problem 
areas  associated  with  such  systems. 

•  Summarize  the  performance  and  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  (R&M)  requirements  allocated  to  the 
Demineralized  Water  Cooling  System. 

•  Illustrate  the  role  that  the  R&M  discipline  had  in 
influencing  the  system  engineering  and  design 
process, 

•  Provide  a  brief  functional  description  of  the 
Demineralized  Water  Cooling  System. 

•  Summarize  the  significant  features  incorporated  in 
the  design. 

Historic  Background 

Historically,  difficulties  with  the  ship's  cooling 
services  have  been  a  significant  source  of  system 
downtime  when  used  to  support  large-scale  auxiliary 
electronic  systems.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  in 
the  past,  electronic  systems  have  been  simply  "plugged 
in"  to  already- existing  ship's  cooling.  First-hand 
examination  of  shipboard  systems  has  revealed  other 
difficulties,  including  poor  component  performance, 
lack  of  redundancy,  and  a  design  that  does  not  allow 
for  corrective  maintenance  without  shutdown.  An 
examination  of  experience  data  concerning  existing 
shipboard  water  cooling  systems  has  revealed  the 
following  critical  problem  areas. 

•  Turbulence  Erosion;  Erosion  within  heat  exchangers 
has  been  determined  to  be  a  cause  of  some  Navy 
cooling  system  failures.  This  problem  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  Naval  Ship  Missile  Systems  Engineering 
Station  (NSMSES)  personnel  as  being  due  to  the 
extreme  turbulence  of  salt  water  at  the  input  of 
these  units. 

m  Demineralized  Water  Contamination;  Leakage  of  salt 
water  into  demineralized  water  within  heat  exchang¬ 
ers  has  been  reported  by  NSMSES  and  NAVSEC.  This 
has  occurred  at  the  seal  between  the  tubes  and  tube 
sheets « 

•  Electrolytic  Corrosion;  This  type  of  corrosion  is 
caused  by  the  use  of  dissimilar  metals  in  contact 
with  a  common  electrolyte.  The  use  of  sea  water 
and  the  presence  of  differential  electrical  poten¬ 
tials  accelerates  the  corrosion  process  and  produces 
a  particularly  difficult  problem  in  electronic  cool¬ 
ing  systems. 

•  Low  Reliability;  Existing  shipboard  water-cooling 
systems  utilize  a  single-thread,  or  serial,  relia¬ 
bility  approach.  Thus,  any  failure  necessitates 
the  shutdown  of  the  water-cooling  equipment  and  the 
radar  system  serviced  by  that  cooling  system, 

•  Inadequate  Maintainability;  Most  shipboard  water¬ 
cooling  systems  used  for  electronic  equipment 
evidence  the  fact  that  they  include  equipment 
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"patched”  into  already-existing  ship’s  cooling. 

This  added  cooling  equipment  is  often  placed  into 
compartment  spaces  in  configurations  that  make 
maintenance  impossible  and  where  leaks  and/or  con¬ 
densation  can  cause  electrical  failure. 

AEGIS  Demineralized  Water  System 

Figure  2  shows  a  simplified  block  diagram  of  the 
Demineralized  Water  Cooling  System.  The  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  MARK  1  MOD  0  Demineralizer/Water  Cooler, 
associated  cooling  loops,  instruments,  and  controls 
for  cooling  the  AN/SPY-1  Radar  and  the  MARK  99  Mod  0 
Fire  Control  Systems,*  The  system  is  effectively 
divided  into  two  identical  systems,  one  dedicated 
to  each  Weapon  System  Housing,  and  performs  the  func¬ 
tions  of  purification,  cooling  and  pumping. 

Requirements  Analysis 

The  performance  requirements  allocated  to  these 
functions  were  used  to  determine  the  gross  types  and 
sizes  of  equipments  utilized  in  the  design  approach. 
The  allocated  performance  requirements  are  as  follows: 

•  Purification;  Demineralize  and  purify  cooling 
water  to  the  following  requirements:  0.5  ppm 
maximum  O2,  0,5  micron  maximum  particulate  size, 
and  2,0  micromhos /cm  maximum  conductivity.  Al¬ 
though  the  water  supplied  to  this  system  may  be 
distilled  and  therefore  relatively  pure,  contami¬ 
nants  are  picked  up  as  the  water  is  circulated  in 
the  cooling  cycle.  The  removal  of  these  impurities 
is  a  major  function  of  the  AEGIS  demineralized 
water  system, 

•  Cooling;  Supply  demineralized  water  to  the 
AN/SPY-1  Radar  and  MARK  99  Fire  Control  Systems 
at  a  temperature  of  86 ®F  to  105® F,  dissipating  a 
maximum  heat  load  of  1,038,464  Btu/hr. 

•  Pumping;  Supply  demineralized  cooling  water  to  the 
electronics  at  a  maximum  flow  rate  of  203  gpm,  a 
maximum  hydrostatic  pressure  of  150  psig,  and  a 
minimum  pressure  differential  across  each  item  of 
unit-level  equipment  (i.e,,  cabinet  or  console)  of 
70  psig  (an  exception  to  MIL-E-16400  imposed  by 
NAVSEC  and  state-of-the-art  high-power  tube  re¬ 
quirements)  . 

The  final  heat  sink  for  the  AEGIS  demineralized 
water  system  is  ship’s  sea  water,  which  is  specified 
in  NAVSHIPS  0902-019-4000  as  having  a  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  of  28® F«  A  minimum  sea  water  temperature  of 
28® F  and  a  minimum  operating  temperature  for  AEGIS 
demineralized  water  of  86® F  implies  a  water  warmup 
requirement,  and  this  capability  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  design. 

The  R&M  requirement  allocations  for  the  MARK  1 
Mod  0  Demineralizer/Water  Cooler  were  set  at  an  MTBF 
of  2500  hours  and  an  MTTR  of  2  hours.  These  numerical 
requirements,  graceful  degradation  requirements,  and 
the  elimination  of  R&M  design  problems  are  key  factors 
in  determining  the  quantities  and  specific  types  of 
equipments.  Satisfaction  of  these  requirements,  and 
the  elimination  of  R&M  design  problems,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  paper. 


*The  AN/SPY-1  Radar  System  is  an  electronically  sc2in- 
ning  multi- function  array  radar  that  is  utilized  for 
the  detection  and  tracking  of  targets.  The  MARK  99 
MOD  6  Fire  Control  System  contains  the  guidance  illu¬ 
mination  radars  for  the  missile  portion  of  the  Weapons 
System, 


Design  Process 

The  design  for  the  Demineralizer /Water  Cooler  was 
essentially  a  two-step  process;  a  preliminary  design 
and  a  final  design.  The  preliminary  design  effort  was 
directed  at  meeting  the  performance  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  necessary  generic  types  of  equipments. 

At  this  time  consideration  was  also  given  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  problem  areas  that  exist  in  todays  shipboard 
water  cooling  systems,  including  those  mentioned  in 
the  historical  background.  The  final  design  process 
began  when  the  preliminary  design  was  assessed  for  the 
R&M  characteristics.  This  phase  of  the  design  con¬ 
cerned  factors  such  as  cooling  system  component  and 
material  selection,  selective  redundancy,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  fault  detection  and  isolation. 

The  modified  design  that  evolved  from  this  effort 
was  then  subjected  to  various  design  reviews  with  the 
Navy  and  their  consultants,  which  resulted  in  further 
minor  design  modifications.  The  final  design,  shown 
in  Figure  3,  will  be  subjected  to  verification  test¬ 
ing  at  the  LBTS  (Land  Based  Test  Site)  at  Moores town, 
N.J.,  during  the  AEGIS  engineering  development  model 
integration  at  the  end  of  1972.  Additional  verifica¬ 
tion  testing  will  oe  conducted  in  USS  NORTON  SOUND 
during  the  AEGIS  engineering  development  model  evalua¬ 
tion  in  1973.  A  functional  description  of  the  MARK  1 
MOD  0  Demineralizer/Water  Cooler  (Figure  3)  operation 
is  presented  in  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

R&M  Assessment.  During  the  R&M  assessment  of  the 
preliminary  design,  the  initial  problem  involved  ob¬ 
taining  meaningful  and  representative  failure-rate 
data  for  the  mechanical  and  electromechanical  items 
that  comprised  the  majority  of  the  equipment.  The 
normal  sources  for  failure  rate  data,  i.e,,  MIL- 
HDBK-217  and  FARADA,  were  of  little  use,  and  component 
manufacturers  were  unable  to  provide  any  quantitive 
data.  However,  two  sources  were  found  that  contained 
quantitative  data  on  representative  equipments: 

•  "State  of  the  Art  Assessment  of  R&M  as  Applied  to 
Ships  Systems"  Proceedings,  1969  Annual  Symposium 
on  Reliability,  Pages  133-145  (incl.). 

•  "Pveliability  Physics  (The  Physics  of  Failure)" 
Proceedings,  Ninth  National  Symposium  on  Relia¬ 
bility  and  Quality  Control,  Pages  43-57  (incl,). 

Utilizing  these  sources  as  a  data  base  and  select¬ 
ing  the  upper  limit  of  the  failure  rate  distribution, 
failure  rates  were  modified  to  reflect  the  relative 
severity  of  the  usage  environment.  These  modifica¬ 
tions  reflected  an  Increase  in  the  failure  rate  for 
the  valves  and  heat  exchangers  that  were  in  the  sea 
water  cooling  loop.  For  those  items  where  failure 
rates  could  not  be  located,  engineering  judgment  was 
used  to  determine  a  suitable  rate  based  on  similarity 
to  existing  items  with  known  failure  rates. 

The  results  of  the  Failure  Modes  and  Effects 
Analysis  (FMEA)  conducted  on  the  preliminary  design 
indicated  that  the  reliability  requirement  could  not 
be  achieved  without  the  application  of  selective 
redundancy.  In  addition,  the  results  also  indicated 
that  the  pump  assembly  and  temperature  control  valve 
assembly  were  the  major  contributors  to  the  total 
failure  rate. 

Pump  Assembly.  The  initial  design  approach  was  to 
consider  one  on-line  pump  assembly  plus  a  standby. 

The  concept  was  that,  upon  detection  of  low  pressure 
from  the  on-line  pump,  the  standby  pump  would  be 
automatically  started  and  cut  into  the  load.  This 
approach  did  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  redundancy 
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and  was  discarded  when  an  analysis  revealed  that  the 
pressure  buildup  on  the  standby  pump  was  too  slow. 

The  impact  of  the  slow  pressure  buildup  was  that  the 
flow  rate  could  not  be  maintained  at  a  sufficiently 
high  rate  to  preclude  ''drop-out”  of  equipment  flow 
switches  prior  to  the  cut-in  of  the  standby  pump.  The 
final  design  approach  is  to  have  two  on-line  pumps 
sharing  the  load.  Each  pump  is  capable  of  maintaining 
sufficient  pressure  to  ensure  proper  flow  rates.  In 
the  case  of  failure  of  either  pump,  the  remaining  pump 
is  adequate  to  continue  operation  of  the  demineralizer/ 
watercooler  without  degradation  of  performance.  Be¬ 
cause  the  defective  pump  is  isolated  from  the  line  by 
"stop-and  check"  valves,  the  design  approach  fulfills 
the  requirements  for  a  redundant  configuration. 

Temperature  Control  Valve.  The  results  of  the 
FMEA  indicated  that  a  redundant  configuration  was  also 
necessary  for  the  thermostatic  control  valve  assembly. 
The  part  with  the  highest  failure  rate  for  the  thermo¬ 
static  control  valve  is  the  bellows  or  thermal  element. 
When  this  element  fails,  the  design  of  the  valve  is 
such  that  the  valve  "bypasses"  and  allows  100%  of  the 
water  at  the  high  temperature  inlet  to  flow  through 
the  outlet.  Two  thermostatic  control  valves  are 
arranged  so  that  the  high-temperature  inlet  of  the 
second  valve  is  connected  to  the  outlet  of  the  first 
valve,  and  cooled  water  is  applied  to  the  low-tempera¬ 
ture  inlet  of  each  valve.  Thus,  failure  of  either 
valve  will  not  result  in  an  out-of-tolerance  water 
temperature  and  the  redundant  configuration  is 
achieved. 

Other  Design  Improvements.  Experience  with  exist¬ 
ing  ship’s  cooling  systems  has  shown  that  sea-water- 
to-demineralized-water  heat  exchanger  failures  and  im¬ 
paired  heat  exchange  characteristics  have  been  caused 
by: 

Turbulence  erosion 

Cavitation 

Sea  water  contamination  (sea  weed) 

Sea  water  to  demineralized  water  leaks. 

During  the  design  process  the  turbulence  erosion 
and  cavitation  problems  were  solved  by  locating  the 
pressure  reducing  orifices  at  least  15  pipe  diameters 
upstream  from  the  heat  exchangers.  This  eliminates 
the  highly  turbulent  flow  in  the  heat  exchanger 
bonnets  that  has  caused  local  erosion  and  reduced  heat 
exchange  characteristics. 

Sea  water  contamination  has  been  eliminated  by  use 
of  a  duplex  basket  strainer  in  the  supply  line.  This 
unit  contains  two  separate  strainers  with  only  one 
required  at  any  one  time.  The  basket  mesh  openings 
are  smaller  than  the  heat  exchanger  tubes,  which  re¬ 
duces  the  probability  of  sea  water  contamination  in 
the  heat  exchangers. 

An  in-place,  spare,  heat  exchanger  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  design,  which  can  be  put  on-line  by  means 
of  manually  operated  valves.  The  purpose  of  the  spare 
heat  exchanger  is  to  eliminate  AEGIS  Weapons  System 
downtime  during  maintenance  or  failure  of  the  first 
heat  exchanger. 

Contamination  of  demineralized  water  by  sea  water 
is  caused  by  leakage  at  the  tube/ tube-sheet  connection 
in  the  heat  exchanger.  To  eliminate  this  problem 
double  tube-sheet  heat  exchangers  are  utilized  in  the 
design.  As  shown  in  Figure  A,  this  construction 


provides  a  void  between  the  tube  sheets  that  acts  as 
a  sea  water  drain  if  leakage  occurs. 

Contamination  of  the  demineralized  water  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  utilization  of  corrosion-resistant 
materials  wherever  possible  for  components  and  piping 
in  contact  with  demineralized  water.  The  use  of 
brass  is  restricted  to  only  those  components  not 
available  in  corrosion  resistant  materials.  Where 
brass  is  utilized,  the  zinc  content  is  limited  to  a 
nominal  15%,  such  as  QQ-B-626  or  QQ-B-613, 

Results  of  R&M  Predictive  Assessment.  The  R&M 
predictive  assessment  of  the  final  design  indicated 
an  MTBF  in  excess  of  6500  hours  and  an  MTTR  of  1,5 
hours.  These  predicted  parameters  indicate  an  ade¬ 
quate  design  margin  and  minimize  the  risk  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  MTBF  requirement  of  2500  hours  and  the 
MTTR  requirement  of  2  hours. 

Functional  Description  of  MARK  1  MOD  0  Demineralizer/ 
Watercooler 

Referring  to  Figure  3,  and  starting  at  the  pumps, 
cooling  v;ater  flows  through  a  flowmeter  and  is  split 
into  two  streams,  one  flowing  through  the  heat  ex¬ 
changer  in  use  and  the  other  through  a  bypass  line. 
These  streams  are  mixed  in  the  temperature  regulating 
valves,  which  control  water  temperature  within  a 
range  of  SG^F  to  105°F  (the  actual  temperature  is 
dependent  upon  the  valve  setting,  heat  input,  and  sea 
water  temperature) .  Downstream  of  the  temperature 
regulating  valves  high  and  low-temperature  switches 
sense  abnormal  temperatures  and  send  signals  to  a 
local  alarm  panel.  A  60-mesh  duplex  in-line  strainer 
is  located  in  the  output  line.  As  the  line  leaves 
the  electronic  cooling  equipment  room  it  splits  into 
two  lines,  each  containing  a  motor— driven  shutoff 
valve.  A  low- flow  switch  is  located  in  each  return 
line  ahead  of  the  expansion  tank.  Air  ejectors  are 
located  at  all  high  points  in  the  piping  for  automatic 
air  bleeding. 

Cooling  water  is  piped  to  the  deckhouse  through 
two  separate  lines,  one  to  the  AN/SPY-1  Radar  System 
and  the  other  to  the  MARK  99  MOD  0  Fire  Control 
System,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  If  there  is  a  ruptured 
supply  or  return  line,  only  its  associated  segment 
will  be  shut  down.  In  the  case  of  a  break,  a  flow 
switch  in  the  damaged  system’s  return  line  will  auto¬ 
matically  close  a  motor  driven  valve  located  in  the 
supply  line  in  the  electronic  cooling  equipment  room, 
thus  preventing  the  total  loss  of  demineralized  water. 
This  flow  switch  will  also  activate  a  local  alarm  and 
send  a  fault  signal  to  CRTS.  A  check  valve  in  the 
return  line  at  the  same  location  will  prevent  system 
drainage  through  the  rupture, 

Tlie  pump  head  of  130  psi  is  sufficient  to  supply  a 
pressure  differential  at  the  electronic  cabinets  of  70 
psi,  or  more.  Ship’s  sea  water  is  supplied  to  the 
heat  exchangers  at  a  maximum  of  180  psig.  Each  item 
of  unit-level  equipment  has  its  own  integral  flow 
regulator,  which  will  absorb  any  excess  head.  Pres¬ 
sure  switches  at  each  pump  outlet  actuate  fault  sig¬ 
nals  to  the  alarm  panel  and  ORTS  whenever  either  pump 
fails  to  provide  the  required  head.  Check  valves 
in  each  pump  outlet  prevent  reverse  flow  through  a 
non-operating  pump. 

These  design  features  are  essential  for  isolating 
the  Fire  Control  and  Radar  systems  for  maintenance 
or  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic  failure  of  the 
demineralizer /water  cooler.  Table  1  summarizes  the 
design  provisions  for  manual  and  automatic  isolation. 
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Isolation  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic  failure  is 
automatic,  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
further  equipment  damage, 

Siimmarv  of  Significant  Design  Features 

The  design  process  described  in  this  paper  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  demineralizer/watercooler  for  AEGIS  that 
is  sized  to  meet  performance  requirements,  has  an 
adequate  R&M  safety  margin,  and  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  features  to  reduce  problems  associated  with 
existing  shipboard  cooling  systems: 

1.  Both  pumps  are  operated  continuously  although  one 
pump  can  provide  the  required  performance.  Fail¬ 
ure  of  one  pump,  therefore,  will  not  cause  an  AEGIS 
failure.  Also,  a  pump  can  be  taken  out  of  service 
for  maintenance  without  interrupting  AEGIS  opera¬ 
tion, 

2.  Only  one  heat  exchanger  is  in  use  at  a  time.  The 
second  heat  exchanger  is  available  during  mainten¬ 
ance  or  if  a  failure  occurs. 

3.  Two  temperature  regulating  valves  are  arranged  in 
series  so  that  a  failure  of  either  valve  will  not 
cause  an  AEGIS  failure  from  out-of-tolerance  water 
temperature.  Failure  of  the  thermal  element  in 
either  temperature  regulating  valve  shuts  off  100% 
of  the  cooled  water  input  to  that  valve.  All  of 
the  temperature  regulation  is  then  accomplished 

in  the  other  valve.  The  valves  can  be  adjusted 
manually  to  "fine  tune"  temperature, 

4.  System  faults  are  indicated  visually  and. audibly  at 
the  alarm  panel,  and  by  signals  to  ORTS  for  rapid 
detection  and  isolation, 

5.  A  hose  connection  and  a  seawater  valve  located  im¬ 
mediately  upstream  from  this  connection  provide  an 
alternate  method  of  supplying  sea  water  to  the  heat 
exchanger  in  case  of  a  casualty  to  the  upstream  sea 
water  system.  To  accomplish  this  a  jumper  hose  can 
be  installed  to  an  alternate  sea  water  system, 
such  as  a  fire  main. 

6.  The  duplex  basket  strainer  contains  two  separate 
strainers,  only  one  of  which  is  required  at  any  one 
time.  This  arrangement  allows  shifting  and  clean¬ 
ing  strainers  without  disturbing  AEGIS  operation, 

7.  On  the  expansion  tank,  both  the  gage  glass  and  the 
low-level  switch  indicate  low  liquid  level.  The 
gage  glass  must  be  read  by  operating  personnel.  The 
low-level  switch  actuates  the  local  alarm  and  sends 
a  signal  to  ORTS,  In  addition,  the  low-level 
switch  provides  continuous  dial  indication  of  tank 
water  level,  as  required  by  NAVSHIPS  0902-019-4000. 

8.  The  separate  supply  and  return  lines  for  the  MARK 
99  Fire  Control  and  AJJ/SPY-1  Radar  systems  are 
cross  connected  for  redundancy  in  case  of  failure 
in  any  of  the  lines  between  the  deckhouse  and  the 
electronic  cooling  equipment  room.  If  a  supply 
line  is  broken  it  is  automatically  shut  off  by  the 
flow  sensor.  The  cross-connection  valve  between 
the  supply  lines  in  the  deckhouse  can  be  opened 
manually  and  both  systems  will  function  normally, 
since  they  are  supplied  with  cooling  water  from 
the  remaining  supply  line.  If  a  return  line  is 
broken  it  is  isolated  by  manually  closing  a  valve 
in  the  deckhouse  and  opening  the  cross-connected 
valve  between  the  two  return  lines.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  common  return  for  both  systems.  All  supply 
and  return  lines  are  sized  for  the  full  flow  of  both 
systems. 


9.  Double  tube-sheet  heat  exchangers  have  been 

specified  for  the  AEGIS  demineralized  water  sys¬ 
tem.  This  approach  eliminates  the  contamination 
of  demineralized  water  by  sea  water,  due  to 
leakage  at  the  tube/tube-sheet  connections,  that 
occurs  in  units  presently  in  use, 

10.  Flow-control  orifices  on  the  sea  water  supply 
lines  are  located  a  minimum  of  fifteen  pipe 
diameters  upstream  from  the  AEGIS  heat  exchangers. 
This  eliminates  the  highly  turbulent  flow  in  the 
heat  exchanger  bonnets  that  has  caused  local 
erosion. 

11.  The  following  corrosion  resistant  materials  are 
used  wherever  possible  for  components  and  piping 
in  contact  with  AEGIS  demineralized  water: 

Copper  -  MIL-T-24107,  WW-T-775,  WW-T-797, 

\W-T-799 

Copper-Nickel  -  MIL-C-15726E,  MIL-T-16420 

CRES  -  Types  304,  316,  347 

Bronze  -  MIL-B-16540,  MIL-B-16541 

Brass  may  be  used  only  when  components  made  of 
the  above  metals  are  not  available.  Brass  will 
be  limited  to  a  nominal  15%  zinc  content,  such  as 
QQ-B-626,  QQ-B-613. 

12.  To  overcome  the  historical  problems  of  haphazard 
Installation  of  cooling  systems  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  lack  of  access  and  incipient  failure  causes, 
the  physical  layout  of  the  AEGIS  cooling  system 
has  been  predicted  on  maximum  access  to  operating 
controls,  hazard-free  conditions  of  location,  and 
optimum  maintainability  characteristics.  The 
physical  layout  has  been  coordinated  with  the 
shipbuilders  for  the  cooling  areas  of  candidate 
ships  for  the  AEGIS  Weapons  System  including  the 
DLG(N)-38  class  ship.  The  layout  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  maintained  during  construction  by 
means  of  installation  and  interface  control 
documents, 
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SUMMARY 

The  AEGIS  Weapons  System  is  a  Navy  defensive 
missile  system  designed  to  shield  the  fleet  against 
airborne  threats  of  the  late  1970 ’s  and  1980*s,  The 
achievement  of  high  operational  readiness  with  com¬ 
plex  weapon  systems,  such  as  AEGIS,  is  dependent  on 
the  development  of  precise  methods  for  measuring  and 
controlling  system  status.  In  AEGIS,  status  control 
is  supported  by  the  Operational  Readiness  Test  System 
(ORTS).  The  fundamental  mission  of  ORTS  is  to  extract 
data  relative  to  the  degree  of  operability  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  process  failure  data  for  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  purposes,  and  conduct  those  functions  in  such  a 
way  that  the  system  availability  and  effectiveness 
requirements  are  met  as  specified.  This  paper  shows 
how  the  ORTS  is  functionally  related  to  system  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  how  availability  modelling  techniques 
have  been  utilized  to  provide  a  quantitative  relation 
between  system  effectiveness  and  ORTS  design  param¬ 
eters.  The  results  of  a  few  key  parametric  tradeoff 
studies  are  described  to  indicate  the  method  used  in 
developing  ORTS  requirements.  Also  included  is  a 
discussion  of  how  the  ORTS  design  enables  these  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  achieved,  and  includes  its  functional 
interfaces,  its  major  equipment  elements,  and  its  com¬ 
puter  control  functions, 

INTRODUCTION 

The  achievement  of  high  operational  readiness  with 
complex  weapon  systems,  such  as  AEGIS,  is  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  precise  methods  for  measuring 
and  controlling  system  status.  Failure  to  consider 
status  control  will  result  in  operational  readiness 
that  is  significantly  lower  than  would  be  expected 
from  Inherent  reliability  and  maintainability  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  AEGIS,  status  control  is  supported  by 
the  Operational  Readiness  Test  System  (ORTS),  which 
has  been  designed  to  approach  this  function  from  two 
directions: 

•  Maintenance  of,  or  recovery  to,  higher  operational 
capability  after  a  malfunction  or  casualty 

•  Proper  utilization  of  the  weapon  system  and  its 
equipments  depending  on  their  operational  status. 

The  fundamental  mission  of  ORTS  is  to  extract  data 
relative  to  the  degree  of  operability  of  the  system, 
process  failure  data  for  operation  and  maintenance 
purposes,  and  conduct  these  functions  in  such  a  way 
that  the  specified  system  availability  and  effective¬ 
ness  requirements  are  met. 

The  uniqueness  of  ORTS  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
function,  but  in  the  engineering  approach  that  inte¬ 
grates  it  into  all  elements  of  the  AEGIS  system.  ORTS 
has  its  basis  in  functional  requirements  analyses,  and 
its  parameter  values  are  established  by  RMA  modelling 
techniques  and  computerized  sensitivity  studies.  This 
paper  will  show: 

•  The  relation  between  system  effectiveness  and  the 
ORTS  function 

•  The  development  of  ORTS  requirements 


•  The  system  implementation  aspects  of  ORTS,  includ¬ 
ing  accomplishments, 

ORTS  DESCRIPTION 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  basic  functional  inter¬ 
faces  established  by  ORTS  with  the  AN/SPY-1  radar  sys¬ 
tem,  Highlighted  are  the  key  integral  features,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  associated  with  the  system  computers. 
The  basic  functional  loop  consists  of  the  radar  system 
that  is  under  the  control  of,  and  supplies  data  to, 
the  same  computer  that  processes  ORTS  data.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  test  data  is  performed  by  computer-con- 
trolled  addressing  commands  sent  through  the  input/ 
output  (I/O)  channels  to  the  ORTS  console,  which  in 
turn  supplies  control  logic  to  acquire  the  data  through 
a  system  of  data/address  busses  routed  through  equip¬ 
ment  cabinets  (e,g,  I/O  buffer).  Each  cabinet  con¬ 
tains  a  data  acquisition  assembly  (DAA) ,  which  in  turn 
can  acquire  data  from  approximately  512  test  points. 

The  net  test  point  address  capability  for  AEGIS  is 
between  8000  and  10,000  data  points. 

The  operational  test  data  Interface  between  the 
radar  system  and  the  radar  system  computer  transmits 
mode  and  synchronization  commands  to  the  radar  system, 
receives  data  from  the  radar  system,  and  carries  a  two- 
way  traffic  of  ORTS  data.  ORTS  control  programs  in  the 
radar  system  computer  request  scheduling  of  on-line 
simulation  tests,  and  radar  system  output  data  is  pro¬ 
cessed  and  returned  to  the  ORTS  functions  within  the 
radar  system  computer.  All  of  these  operations  are 
under  the  control  of  the  AEGIS  Tactical  Executive  Pro¬ 
gram  (ATEP) ,  which  orders  schedules,  establishes 
priorities  and  pre-emptions,  and  detects  program  fault 
data  and  interrupts, 

AEGIS  SYSTEM  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  effectiveness  of  a  system  is  a  function  of  many 
factors,  only  one  of  which  is  the  set  of  performance 
capabilities  inherent  in  the  design.  Figure  2  is  the 
AEGIS  requirements  structure,  which  shows  the  factors 
and  interrelationships  of  factors  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  controlled  in  order  to  achieve  full  system 
effectiveness , 

The  illustration  shows  that  system  effectiveness  is 
not  a  single  measure.  For  a  multifunction  and  multi¬ 
mission  system  there  may  be  several  measures  (i.e,, 

SE^,  SE2,***  SEj^)  that  are  important.  Each  system 
effectiveness  measure  would  also  have  a  unique  set  of 
functional  relationships  to  the  factors  shown  in  Figure 
2. 

The  first  level  of  flow-down  from  system  effective¬ 
ness  covers: 

•  Performance  parameters 

•  Operability  parameters  (i.e,,  availability  and 

reliability) 

•  Command  utilization. 

Thus  system  effectiveness,  as  defined  for  the  AEGIS 
Weapons  System,  can  be  expressed  as 
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System  Effectiveness  *=  f  (Performance,  Operability, 

Utilization) 


Another  important  factor  is  that  the  AEGIS 
reliability  design  approach  is  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  equipment  characteristics  to  mini"" 
mize  the  impact  of  individual  malfunctions  on  per¬ 
formance.  This  approach  has  as  its  goal  zero  down¬ 
time  for  the  system,  through  the  elimination  of 
series  links  whose  malfunction  would  abort  AEGIS 
performance.  This  means  that  the  design  for, 
and  evaluation  of,  system  effectiveness  must  take 
into  account  all  useful  levels  of  performance  with 
and  without  the  existence  of  malfunctions.  Com¬ 
mand  utilization  refers  to  the  use  of  readiness 
measurement  and  evaluation  by  all  levels  of  AEGIS 
operational  and  shipboard  command  personnel  to 
provide  a  basis  for  selection  of  operational 
procedures,  configuration  alternatives,  and  cor¬ 
rective  program  priorities. 

SYSTEM  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  CRTS 

An  effective  CRTS  system  design  requires: 

•  A  clear  definition  of  significant  CRTS  parameters 

•  Determination  of  the  quantitative  value  of  each 
performance  parameter  as  necessary  to  support  the 
system  operability  requirements 

•  The  inclusion  in  the  weapon  system  and  system 
specifications  of  appropriate  requirements 
relevant  to  CRTS  performance. 

Figure  2  gives  the  set  of  parameters  in  blocks  that 
have  been  identified  as  those  within  the  control  of 
the  ORTS  function.  These  parameters  may  be  placed 
into  three  categories: 

•  Fault  detection 

•  Fault  isolation 

•  System  status  reporting. 

From  Figure  2  it  can  be  seen  that  these  parameters 
have  an  impact  on  system  effectiveness  through  their 
influence  on  availability  and  command  utilization 
relationships . 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORTS  REQUIREMENTS 


where: 

A  is  availability 

MTBF  is  the  mean-time-between-failures 
MTTR  is  the  mean-tirae-to-repair . 

This  model  is  only  valid  for  the  following  conditions: 

1.  All  faults  are  immediately  detected  when  they  occur 

2.  Fault  location  and  repair  action  is  initiated  as 
soon  as  the  fault  is  detected 


3.  Failures  are  independent 

4,  No  provision  is  made  for  the  effects  of  monitoring 
imperfections,  such  as  false  fault  Indications. 

The  actual  conditions  encountered  in  practice  may  de¬ 
viate  considerably  from  the  conditions  for  which  this 
model  is  valid.  Also,  any  deviations  from  these  as¬ 
sumptions  will  generally  lead  to  an  availability  that 
is  significantly  lower  than  that  calculated  using  this 
model.  Therefore,  more  general  and/or  more  realistic 
models  for  availability,  which  are  not  dependent  on 
the  restrictions  of  these  assumptions,  must  be  develop¬ 
ed.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  obtain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Impact  of  ORTS  characteristics  on 
availability.  Realistic  requirements  can  then  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  ORTS  equipment,  as  well  as  the  usual  MTBF  and 
MTTR  requirements,  to  achieve  a  specific  level  of 
availability. 


Realistic  Availability  Models 


To  provide  a  basis  for  modelling  availability, 
faults  may  be  classified  and  grouped  into  categories 
depending  on  when  they  are  detected.  Those  faults  that 
would  normally  be  detected  within  1  hour  of  occurrence 
are  classified  as  monitoring-detected  faults.  Those 
faults  that  would  be  detected  periodically  (i.e.,  less 
frequently  than  once  an  hour)  by  test  are  classified 
as  operability-test-detected  faults.  All  faults  not 
covered  by  monitoring  or  operability  tests  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  undetected  faults.  The  detection  of  faults  is 
essential  to  status  control,  which  includes  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  corrective  maintenance  action  and  system  utili¬ 
zation. 


FAULT  DETECTION 

Fault  detection  refers  to  the  sensing  of  a  fault 
and  the  communication  of  the  fault  occurrence  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  personnel.  Ideally,  the 
detection  of  all  faults  is  accurate  and  immediate. 
However,  in  practice,  fault  detection  may  depart 
significantly  from  this  ideal;  some  faults  may  not  be 
detected,  test  equipment  failure  may  lead  to  false 
alarms,  and  detecting  certain  faults  may  be  de¬ 
layed.  The  design  of  an  effective  ORTS  must  consider 
all  characteristics  that  have  an  effect  on  system 
availability.  To  this  end,  particular  emphasis  was 
focused  on  the  development  of  an  availability  model 
that  provides  a  quantitative  relationship  between 
availability  and  ORTS  design  parameters. 


Inherent  Availability  Model 


The  model  for  the  inherent  availability  of  an 
equipment  is  normally  defined  as 


It  is  quite  possible  for  a  fault  to  be  detected 
by  both  monitoring  and  operability  tests.  In  these 
cases,  the  fault  is  classified  as  being  among  those 
detected  by  monitoring  since  monitoring  should  almost 
always  detect  the  fault  before  the  operability  test. 
By  definition,  the  three  categories  of  faults  are 
mutually  exclusive.  The  total  failure  rate  of  an 
equipment  can  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  the  failure 
rates  associated  with  each  of  the  three  fault  cate¬ 
gories  : 


where: 

X  is  the  total  failure  rate  for  all  operational 
equipment  faults  measured  in  faults  per  hour 


X 

m 


is  the  failure  rate  associated  with  those  faults 
detected  by  monitoring 


X  is  the  failure  rate  associated  with  those 
^  faults  sensed  by  operability  testing 

X  is  the  failure  rate  for  undetected  faults* 
u 

The  equivalent  reliability  block  diagram  for  an  equip¬ 
ment  may  then  be  drawn  as 


The  approach  taken  is  to  model  the  availability  for 
each  fault  category  and  then  to  define  the  total  avail¬ 
ability  as  the  product  of  each  of  the  availabilities. 
Thus, 

\  ^0  \l  > 

where: 

is  the  total  equipment  availability 

is  the  availability  for  those  equipment 
elements  with  faults  detected  by  monitoring 
tests 

A^  is  the  availability  for  those  equipment  ele¬ 
ments  with  faults  detected  by  operability  tests 

Ay  is  the  availability  for  those  equipment  ele¬ 
ments  with  faults  undetected  by  monitoring  or 
operability  tests. 


For  ORTS  design  control,  the  monitoring-availability 
model  variables  have  been  defined  in  the  following  ORTS 
parameters : 

Fault  detection  coverage 

Test  accuracy 

Monitoring  equipment  self-test  coverage 

Monitoring  equipment  reliability  and  maintainability 

Monitoring  equipment  fail-safe  characteristic. 

Operability-Test  Model  -  In  the  monitoring  model,  the 
fault  detection  time  is  assumed  to  be  approximately 
zero  due  to  the  essentially  continuous  nature  of 
monitoring.  However,  in  the  operability-test  model,  a 
fault  could  exist  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to 
the  next  operability  test.  These  effects  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  derivation  of  the  operability-test  model 
for  availability.  Parameters  used  in  the  operability- 
test  model  are  defined  as: 

X  is  the  failure  rate  of  operational  equipment 

^  faults  detectable  by  operability  test 

T  is  the  test  interval  or  the  time  betv/een  the 

completion  of  one  operability  test  and  the 
initiation  of  the  next  test 

T  is  the  length  of  operability  test  period 

°  downtime.  Note  that  Tq  may  be  less  than  the 

total  time  required  for  test  if  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  test  is  accomplished  without 
incurring  downtime 

r*lTTR  is  the  mean  time  to  repair  operational  equip¬ 
ment  faults  detected  by  operability  test 


Monitoring  Model  -  The  derivation  of  the  monitoring  E  is  the  operability  test  efficiency,  or  the 

model  for  availability  (Aj^i)  rests  on  the  definition  of  probability  that  an  equipment  that  is  de¬ 
various  combinations  of  conditions  of  the  operational  tectably  bad  will  be  called  bad  by  a  single 

and  monitoring  equipments.  The  operational  equipment  application  of  the  test 

can  be  good  or  bad  and  the  monitoring  equipment  can  be 

good  or  bad.  In  addition,  the  bad  conditions  of  the  a  is  the  false  alarm  probability,  or  the  proba- 

monitoring  equipment  can  be  further  subdivided  depend-  bility  that  an  equipment  that  is  detect ably 

ing  on  the  fault  effects  in  monitoring  indications,  good  will  be  called  bad  by  a  single  applica- 

As  an  example,  it  is  possible  that  a  monitoring  equip-  tion  of  the  test, 

ment  fault  leads  to  a  false  indication  of  operational 

equipment  failure  without  a  self-test  indication  that  These  parameters  are  then  related  to  availability 

the  monitoring  equipment  has  failed.  This  fault  effect  through 

has  the  effect  of  initiating  a  false  repair  on  the 
operational  equipment. 

The  monitoring  model  is  not  presented  here  because  A  =  —  ^  , 

of  its  complexity.  However,  it  is  functionally  de-  °  -XT  /  -X  T  \ 

fined  as!  j  MTTR^e  °  (aE-E)yi+e  °  °y+T+T^+MTTR^(E+a-aE) 


Ajj  =  f  (Xj^.  X^,  MTTRj^,  MTTR^)  , 


where: 


where : 

Xj^  is  the  failure  rate  of  the  monitoring-detect¬ 
ed  faults  in  the  operational  equipment 

f^TR^  is  the  meantime  to  repair  these  ooerational 
equipment  faults  after  detection 

X^  is  the  failure  rate  of  monitoring  equipment 
faults  depending  on  failure  effect  (e.g,, 

X2  in  the  model  is  the  failure  rate  for  those 
monitoring  equipment  faults  that  are  detected 
as  monitoring  equipment  faults  by  self  test) 

MTTR^  is  the  mean  time  to  repair  a  monitoring 

equipment  fault  with  the  '‘1^.*'  failure  effect 

tn 


This  model  provides  average  availability  for  faults 
detected  by  operability  test,  A  typical  representation 
of  expected  availability  through  time  would  be  that 
shown  in  Figure  3,  Three  cycles  are  shown  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  parameters,  rather  than  actual  per¬ 
formance. 


The  first  cycle  is  shown  starting  with  unity 
availability  at  zero  time.  The  exponential  drop  in 
vailability  over  each  of  the  test  intervals,  T,  is  a 
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reliability-type  function  associated  with  the  failure 
rate,  Xq,  of  operational  equipment  faults  detected  by 
operability  test.  The  test  period,  T^,  which  follows 
each  operability  test  interval,  T,  is  shown  as  zero 
availability. 

The  second  cycle  shows  a  repair  time,  MTTR,  follow¬ 
ing  the  test  period.  The  availability  level,  P  ,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cycle  is  the  expected  long¬ 
term  probability  of  being  up  at  the  beginning  of  a 
cycle. 

For  CRTS  design  control,  the  operability-test 
availability  model  variables  have  been  defined  in  the 
following  ORTS  parameters: 

Fault  detection  coverage 

Test  periodicity 

Test  efficiency 

False  alarm  probability 

Time  to  recover  from  test 

Test  duration. 

Undetected-Faults  Model  -  Undetected  faults  are  de¬ 
fined  as  any  degradations  in  equipment  performance 
below  satisfactory  operational  limits  that  are  not 
detectable  by  the  monitoring  or  operability  test.  It 
is  assumed  for  the 'unsensed-faults  availability  model 
that  more  extensive  tests  can  be  conducted  at  the  ship¬ 
yard  to  detect  the  existence  of  undetected  faults, 
and  that  the  equipment  can  be  returned  to  full  per¬ 
formance  status.  Further,  the  assumption  is  made  that 
undetected  failures  have  a  constant  failure  rate, 

The  availability  model  for  undetected  faults  is 
given  by: 

-X  t 

A  =  e  ^ 
u 

where : 

X  is  the  failure  rate  for  undetected  faults 
u 

t  is  the  operating  time  since  the  last  complete 
shipyard  test 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  characteristic  of  availa¬ 
bility  as  a  function  of  time  for  the  undetected-faults 
model. 

Parametric  Tradeoffs  -  The  establishment  of  allocated 
requirements  for  the  ORTS  parameters  was  based  on  the 
results  of  parametric  trade  studies  with  the  availa¬ 
bility  models  coupled  with  experience  gained  on  other 
systems.  The  results  of  these  trade  studies  led  to  a 
feasible  set  of  ORTS  parameter  values  that  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  system  specifications.  It  is  of 
interest  to  review  a  few  of  the  key  parametric  trade¬ 
offs  and  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn  as  a  result. 

Fault  Detection  Coverage  -  The  most  critical  ORTS 
parameter  from  an  availability  standpoint  is  fault 
detection  coverage.  As  an  example  of  fault  detection 
coverage  impact,  an  equipment  was  selected  with  an 
MTBF  of  200  hours  and  an  KTTR  of  2  hours.  This  results 
in  a  basic  inherent  availability  of  0.99.  Figure  5 
shows  the  sensitivity  of  availability,  A^,  to 
undetected  faults  as  a  function  of  time.  The  figure 
includes  curves  for  0.1%,  1.0%,  and  5.0%  undetected 
faults.  The  beginning  of  the  period  may  be  interpreted 
as  being  just  after  completion  of  a  comprehensive 


in-port  test  and  system  restoration  from  all  faults. 

The  availability  is  a  function  of  the  probability  of 
a  fault  occuring  after  this  test  and  remaining  undetect¬ 
ed  by  monitoring  or  operability  tests.  This  represents 
a  direct  degradation  of  inherent  availability.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  results  in  Figure  5  that  the  design 
for  ORTS  must  drive  to  a  100%  coverage  of  all  faults. 
Even  low  percentages  of  undetected  faults  would  sig¬ 
nificantly  degrade  the  0,99  inherent  availability  in 
less  than  100  hours  of  system  operation.  All  AEGIS 
system  specifications  contain  the  requirement  that  100% 
of  all  faults  be  detectable  by  the  combination  of 
monitoring  and  operability  tests. 

Monitoring  Equipment  Self  Test  -  In  the  development 
of  the  availability  models  it  was  recognized  that 
monitoring  equipment  failures  could  lead  to  various 
false  indications; 

•  The  monitoring  indicates  good  while  a  fault  exists 

in  the  operational  equipment, 

•  The  monitoring  falsely  indicates  a  failure  in  the 

operational  equipment  to  start  an  unneeded  repair 

action. 

These  false  indications  not  only  have  an  adverse 
affect  on  availability  but  they  tend  to  lower  mainten¬ 
ance  operator  confidence  in  the  ORTS  system.  Self  test 
refers  to  the  built-in  capability  of  the  monitoring 
equipment  to  distinguish  between  operational-equipment 
faults  and  monitoring-equipment  faults. 

Figure  6  shows  the  two  extremes  of  100%  self  test 
and  no  self  test  as  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  monitor¬ 
ing  equipment  MTBF  to  operational  equipment  MTBF,  With 
a  100%  self  test  we  are  always  able  to  know  whether  a 
fault  indication  has  been  initiated  by  a  fault  in  the 
monitoring  equipment  or  the  operational  equipment,  so 
that  the  reliability  (MTBF)  of  monitoring  equipment  has 
little  impact  on  availability.  Conversely,  for  no 
self-test,  equipment  availability  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  MTBF  of  the  monitoring  equipment.  The  no-self¬ 
test  curves  in  Figure  6  are  only  for  the  "false  alarm" 
case;  that  is,  when  a  fault  in  the  monitoring  equipment 
leads  to  a  false  repair  of  operational  gear.  The 
companion  case  of  the  monitoring  equipment  failing  to 
indicate  an  operational  equipment  fault  results  in  a 
similar  set  of  curves. 

It  was  concluded  that  availability  degradation  is 
minimized  by  high  self-test  coverage  and  a  high  MTBF 
for  the  monitoring  equipment.  To  reflect  these  results 
system  specifications  contain  a  requirement  for  a  90% 
self-test  coverage  and  that  the  monitoring  equipment 
be  at  least  10  times  the  reliability  of  the  operational 
equipment.  Taken  together  these  requirements  assure  a 
minimum  impact  on  availability, 

Operability-Test  False-Alarm  Probability  -  Figure  7 
shows  the  relationship  of  availability  to  operability- 
test  false-alarm  probability  as  a  function  of  the  time 
interval  between  operability  tests.  These  curves  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  very  important  to  hold  the  false- 
alarm  probability  to  a  minimum  and  that  even  with  a 
zero  false-alarm  probability  an  extended  period  between 
operability  tests  would  degrade  availability.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  false  alarm  probability,  a,  must  be  very 
close  to  zero  and  the  amount  of  time  between  opera¬ 
bility  tests  must  be  small.  To  reflect  these  results, 
system  specifications  contain  requirements  that  the 
false-alarm  probability  be  held  to  less  than  0,005  and 
that  the  operability  test  interval  be  held  to  8  hours 
or  less. 
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FAULT  ISOLATION 

Fault  isolation  is  the  only  ORTS  characteristic 
that  can  be  reflected,  through  its  impact  on  IfTTR,  in 
the  inherent  availability  mode.  Fault  isolation  param¬ 
eters  of  direct  interest  to  the  ORTS  designer  are: 

Fault  isolation  time 

Number  of  replacement  items  at  the  level  of  isola¬ 
tion 

Maintenance  skill  levels  required. 

Previous  Navy  experience  indicated  that  it  was 
essential  for  all  AEGIS  maintenance  be  within  the  skill 
capabilities  of  the  average  Navy  maintenance  personnel. 
Therefore,  ORTS  has  been  designed  to  provide  automatic 
or  semiautomatic  fault  isolation  to  the  lowest  re¬ 
placeable  unit  with  unambiguous  Indication  to  mainten¬ 
ance  personnel  of  action  to  be  taken.  In  essence,  the 
bulk  of  the  logic  of  fault  isolation  is  designed  into 
ORTS  rather  than  placing  dependence  for  this  complex 
task  on  the  maintenance  man. 

By  this  approach  fault  isolation  times  are  held  to 
a  minimum.  Those  equipment  areas  covered  by  automatic 
fault  isolation  take  less  than  a  minute,  and  areas 
covered  by  semiautomatic  fault  isolation  take  only  a 
few  minutes.  With  ORTS,  the  contribution  of  fault 
isolation  time  to  MTTR  is  relatively  small. 

Finally,  the  number  of  items  in  the  line  replace¬ 
able  unit  (LRU)  can  have  an  important  bearing  on  re- 
move-and-replace  times  and  aboard-ship  sparing  require¬ 
ments,  All  system  specifications  include  the  objective 
that  the  average  number  of  items  in  an  LRU  be  5  or 
less.  In  the  case  of  a  digital  equipment  cabinet  this 
would  mean  that  the  fault  is  isolated  to  5  module 
cards.  The  subsequent  repair  action  is  then  directed 
to  that  group  of  5  module  cards. 

SYSTEM  STATUS  REPORTING 

System  status  reporting  is  a  vital  function,  of 
command  utilization,  see  Figure  2.  Command  utilization 
is  of  particular  importance  to  systems,  such  as  AEGIS, 
that  have  been  designed  to  be  resilient  to  faults  by 
providing  multiple  levels  of  useful  performance.  If 
malfunctions  exist  within  the  system, the  status  re¬ 
porting  function  of  ORTS  becomes  vitally  important  to: 

•  Initiate  corrective  maintenance  to  restore  per¬ 
formance  to  a  higher  level 

•  Provide  information  necessary  to  initiate  system 
reconfiguration 

•  Provide  information  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
remaining  performance  capability. 

The  AEGIS  design  approach  capitalizes  on  this  ORTS 
function  through  a  centralized  status  reporting  for 
all  AEGIS  systems  and  equipments. 

If  multiple  malfunctions  exist  at  the  same  time, 
centralized  status  reporting  affords  the  opportunity 
to  assign  priority  in  the  dispatch  of  maintenance 
personnel  to  the  trouble  spots.  If  a  computer  should 
fail,  the  status  reporting  opens  the  possibility  for 
automatic  or  manual  reconfiguration  of  the  remaining 
computers  to  continue  weapon  system  operation  at  some 
reduction  in  capability.  If  a  major  weapon  system 
element,  such  as  an  illuminator,  should  fail  the  status 
reporting  is  used  directly  to  bypass  the  failed  unit, 
and  use  only  the  operating  illuminators  until  full 


performance  is  restored.  If  a  functional  capability, 
such  as  the  moving  target  indicator  (MTI) ,  is  lost  in 
the  AN/SPY-1  radar  signal  processor, the  radar  would 
continue  to  detect  and  track  targets  making  use  of 
other  designed-in  capabilities. 

AEGIS  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTATION  ASPECTS  OF  ORTS 

The  modelling  techniques  previously  outlined  for 
relating  ORTS  performance  to  AEGIS  availability^  identi¬ 
fied  certain  "key  parameters"  that  establish  the  per¬ 
formance  cornerstone  of  ORTS.  Certain  of  these  param¬ 
eters,  such  as  fault  detection  coverage,  are  achieved 
by  a  combination  of  ORTS  and  AEGIS  operational  equip¬ 
ment,  Other  parameters,  such  as  ORTS  self  test, 
monitoring  accuracy,  test  efficiency,  false-alarm  rate, 
and  test  periodicity  (scheduling) ,  are  directly  con¬ 
trollable  by  the  ORTS  hardware-computer  program  design. 
While  these  latter  parameters  are  allocated  in  a  con¬ 
trolled  fashion  by  a  flowdown  of  specifications  (AEGIS 
System,  ORTS  Segment,  ORTS  hardware,  and  computer  pro¬ 
grams)^  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  cases  the 
point  at  which  the  implementation  of  one  of  these 
parameters  is  most  visible  may  well  be  in  what  would 
appear  as  a  minor  portion  of  the  design  layout  (e.g., 
a  circuit  board,  or  an  inconspicuous  portion  of  the 
coding  of  an  ORTS  program  module) .  In  other  parameter 
implementations,  the  key  implementation  level  may  be 
in  the  overall  functional  requirements  of  a  complete 
computer  program  module,  in  the  functional  interface 
between  ORTS  programs  and  the  common  executive  program 
of  the  resident  computer,  or  in  the  combined  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  elements  in  the  ORTS  test  point  data  acqui¬ 
sition  system.  In  the  ORTS  system  engineering  process, 
we  call  this  "system  requirements  sensitivity  at  all 
levels  of  design,"  and  several  of  these  key  points  of 
sensitivity  are  briefly  analyzed  in  the  material  that 
follows, 

THE  lOTEGRAL  NATURE  OF  ORTS 

While  system  integrity  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
system  design  approach,  ideally  it  has  only  a  qualita¬ 
tive  effect  on  ORTS  performance  achievement.  Supposing 
that  equipment  space  was  unconstrained,  power  and  weight 
were  not  vital,  computer  core  storage  was  unlimited, 
design  could  overcome  any  interface  problem,  and  inter¬ 
computer  I/O  message  traffic  was  unlimited,  possibly 
enhanced  by  memory  sharing  techniques,  then  the  Integral 
nature  of  ORTS  within  the  AEGIS  System  would  not  be  a 
dominant  factor.  However,  in  practice,  all  of  the 
above  considerations,  and  many  others,  have  guided 
system  design  studies  and  affected  implementation  trade¬ 
offs  in  the  direction  of  an  integral  relationship 
between  ORTS  and  the  equipments  with  which  it  operates. 
The  nature  of  this  system  integrity  allows  us  to  high¬ 
light  some  of  the  more  significant  configurations  and 
capabilities  that  have  evolved,  and  to  understand  their 
contribution  to  ORTS/AEGIS  performance. 

Functional  Implementation  Highlights 

Figure  8  illustrates  a  typical  functional  configura¬ 
tion  including  the  major  elements  of  ORTS.  The  ORTS 
test  and  monitor  (T&M)  console  is  the  control  and  dis¬ 
play  position  manned  by  a  maintenance  supervisor  as 
shown  in  Figure  9.  The  T&M  console  provides  five-state 
rear  projection  status  display  panels,  an  alphanumeric 
CRT  and  keyboard  interfacing  with  the  computer,  and  a 
high-speed  printer  to  output  hard  copy  on  any  data 
appearing  on  the  CRT.  The  T&M  console  also  contains 
address  control  electronics  for  routing  interrogation 
commands  to,  and  accepting  data  from,  the  test  acquisi¬ 
tion  modules  (TAII)  sensor  cards  mounted  within  DAA 
assemblies  located  in  each  equipment  cabinet. 
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The  ORTS-developed  DAA,  shown  in  Figure  10  is  a 
unit  approximately  the  size  of  a  large  loaf  of  bread, 
containing  addressable  TAM  cards  connected  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  data/address  bus.  DAA*s  are  mounted  in  system 
equipment  cabinets,  and  connected  to  one  common  data/ 
address  bus  running  from  the  T&M  console.  Each  TAM 
provides  address  control  logic  to  handle  up  to  16  test 
points,  and  also  converts  the  measured  values  to  a 
serial  digital  format  and  transmits  it  back  on  the 
data/address  bus.  Each  test  point  has  a  unique 
address,  and  the  DAA  provides  the  multiplexed  receiver/ 
transmit  functions  to  allow  the  computer  to  interro¬ 
gate  any  test  point  individually  and  in  an  established 
sequence.  The  DAA  TAMS  are  capable  of  interfacing 
with  analog,  serial  digital,  or  parallel  digital  data 
from  equipment  test  points. 

The  AN/UYK-7  computer  is  the  principle  control 
element  of  CRTS.  Figure  8  indicates  five  of  its 
critical  control  functions.  The  test  scheduling  (with 
periodicity  established  according  to  equipment  failure 
sensitivity  guidelines  provided  by  the  system  design¬ 
ers)  is  controlled  by  the  computer  and  fulfills  the 
system  requirements  for  overall  periodicity  of  monitor¬ 
ing  and  operability  testing.  The  spectrum  of  test 
schedules  runs  from  critical  tactical  elements  tested 
every  20  seconds,  to  those  assigned  a  A-to-8-hour 
periodicity.  This  is  a  somewhat  radical  departure 
from  the  test  design  of  existing  systems  and  is  achieve- 
able  by  virtue  of  the  "on-line"  nature  or  interleaving 
of  test  programs  and  tactical  operations  (see  Figure 
8).  Within  some  tactical  constraints,  this  provides 
ORTS  with  an  unlimited  choice  of  periodicities,  within 
which  essentially  all  test  requirements  can  be  managed. 

Another  subtlety  of  the  Integral  nature  of  ORTS 
within  system  computers  is  the  mutual  access  and  ex¬ 
change  of  data.  Commonly  fed  buffers  and  tables  ac¬ 
cumulate  equipment  file  and  functional  status  informa¬ 
tion  within  the  computer,  and  provide  ORTS  with  a 
powerful  data  base  for  operability  analysis. 

Contributing  to  ORTS  ability  to  meet  false-alarm 
requirements  is  a  test  criteria  that  calls  for  M  fault 
indications  out  of  N  tests  (M/N)  before  a  failure 
report  is  shown  at  the  T&M  console.  This  technique  to 
limit  false-alarms  is  applied  to  most  monitoring  and 
simulation  tests.  The  sensitivity  curves  of  availa¬ 
bility  vs  false  bad  report,  shown  earlier  in  Figure  6, 
indicate  the  impact  of  false  alarms  on  availability. 

Data  accuracy  and  self-test  requirements  are  the 
two  remaining  dominant  control  functions,  (see  Figure 
8). 

Within  the  classification  of  self-test  there  are: 

1,  End-around  tests  of  the  computer-to-ORTS  console 
I/O  interface,  which  are  run  periodically. 

2,  Calibration  tests  of  the  "TAM"  sensor  cards  within 
the  DAAs,  Two  types  of  tests  are  run  here.  For 
TAMs  that  accept  analog  (dc)  data,  a  self-contained 
calibration  voltage  is  applied  to  its  input  and  the 
computer  checks  the  output.  For  TAMS  that  accept 
digital  data,  a  fixed  "l",  an  "O"  pattern  of  n  bits 
is  inputted  and  the  serial  transmission  to  the 
computer  is  checked;  in  effect  this  process  checks 
out  the  complete  data  acquisition  system  through 
the  console, 

3,  The  accessing  of  DAA  data,  via  the  console  address 
control  electronics,  to  the  computer  is  subjected 
to  parity  checks.  In  addition,  there  are  no  two 
TAli  addresses  closer  numerically  than  two,  which 
minimizes  the  possibility  of  false  addressing. 


(This  latter  capability  represents  a  system  compromise, 
since  allowing  the  numerical  spacing  of  two  essentially 
cuts  in  half  the  quantity  of  real  TAM  addresses  useable. 
Systems  without  the  stringent  requirements  of  the  AEGIS 
shipboard  environment  can  increase  their  data  accessing 
capability  by  reducing  this  requirement.) 

The  self-test  functions  of  ORTS  are  closely  related 
to  the  data  accuracy  requirements.  The  calibration 
self-test  procedures  on  TAM  data  ensures  that  small  off¬ 
set  variances  in  TAM  outputs  are  compensated  by  the 
software  and  do  not  show  up  as  a  bias  that  could  affect 
a  thresholding  decision  in  the  program.  Incorporating 
this  capability  allows  the  total  data  acquisition  sys¬ 
tem  to  operate  under  a  99%  data  accuracy  requirement. 

Supporting  overall  system  equipment  configuration 
management  in  casualty  modes,  the  ORTS  console  has 
reassignable  computer  I/O  channels,  so  that  with  ap¬ 
propriate  reloading  of  ORTS  program  modules  an  active 
computer  can  pick  up  the  ORTS  functions  of  a  machine 
that  is  down  for  repair, 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  achievement  of  high  operational  readiness  with 
complex  weapon  systems,  such  as  AEGIS,  is  dependent 
on  the  development  of  precise  methods  for  measuring 
and  controlling  system  status.  In  AEGIS,  status  con¬ 
trol  is  supported  by  the  Operational  Readiness  Test 
System  (ORTS),  The  engineering  approach  to  the  ORTS 
design  was  that  of  Integration  into  all  elements  of 
the  AEGIS  system.  Quantitative  requirements  for  ORTS 
are  established  to  optimize  ORTS  performance  as  it 
directly  impacts  system  effectiveness  through  its  im¬ 
pact  on  system  availability  and  command  utilization. 

The  ORTS  and  weapons  systems  equipments  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  the  ORTS  requirements  for  high  AEGIS 
operational  readiness  and  are  being  readied  for  the 
test  program  to  provide  proof  of  accomplishment. 
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APPROACH  TO  RELIABILITY  FOR  THE  SM-2  MISSILE  INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1049 


J.  C.  Bear 
General  Dynamics 
Pomona,  California 


The  SM-2  Missile 


The  Approach  Taken 


The  SM-2  Missile,  now  undergoing  engineering  develop¬ 
ment,  is  the  second  version  of  the  Standard  Missile,  and  is 
the  successor  to  the  TERRIER  and  TARTAR  missiles  that 
have  served  as  the  primary  air  defense  weapon  for  the  U.S. 
fleet  for  the  past  20  years  (Figure  1) . 


The  approach  being  taken  to  meet  this  challenge  during 
SM-2  development  involves  placing  a  high  priority  on  each 
of  three  major  tasks: 

1.  Electronic  Parts  Improvement 


SM-2  is  being  designed  for  use  with  the  AEGIS  Weapons 
System  and  also  to  upgrade  the  capability  of  the  existing 
TERRIER  and  TARTAR  ships  in  the  fleet  today  (Figure  2). 
The  missile  will  have  two  basic  configurations;  (1)  the 
n/edium  range  (MR)  round,  which  will  employ  a  dual- thrust 
rocket  motor  and  will  work  with  the  AEGIS  and  TARTAR 
weapons  systems;  and  (2)  the  extended  range  (ER)  round, 
which  will  incorporate  a  booster  and  a  sustainer  rocket 
motor  and  will  be  compatible  with  the  TERRIER  Weapons 
System . 


The  SM-2  missile  will  provide  significant  increases  in 
performance,  such  as  engagement  range,  kill  probability, 
fire  power,  and  ECM  immunity.  Although  the  AEGIS, 
TERRIER,  and  TARTAR  fire  control  systems  differ,  the 
SM-2  missile  will  provide  these  improvements  to  all  three 
types  of  ships  by  means  of  a  common  guidance  and  autopilot 
system  that  is  functionally  interchangeable  between  the  MR 
and  ER  configurations . 

The  Challenge 

Achieving  these  performance  improvements  presents  a 
major  challenge  to  the  SM-2  program  with  respect  to  re¬ 
liability.  The  total  number  of  electronic  parts  will  increase 
by  about  70  percent  (Figure  3),  integrated  circuits  will  be 
increased  by  a  factor  of  seven,  and  large  scale  integration 
will  be  introduced.  Because  of  this  increased  complexity, 
the  flight  reliability  of  the  SM-2  must  be  greater  than  that 
of  its  predecessor,  SM-1,  Also,  cost  will  be  treated  as  a 
design  parameter  of  very  high  priority. 

This  is  not  a  new  challenge .  Missile  evolution  has  been 
relentlessly  prodded  by  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the 
threats .  New  threats  require  the  addition  of  new  perform¬ 
ance  features.  Incorporating  these  new  features  requires 
space,  and  the  space  is  made  available  by  the  continuing 
trend  toward  miniaturization.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
parts  continually  rises,  and  with  the  increase  in  complexity 
comes  an  increase  in  the  source  of  variability  and  potential 
failure  and  unreliability. 


Fortunately,  miniaturization  brings  with  it  some  re¬ 
liability  benefits;  i.e.,  the  newer,  smaller  parts  are  more 
reliable  per  function  than  their  predecessors ,  However, 
miniaturization  does  not  improve  reliability  quite  as  fast  as 
it  creates  space  (for  more  parts);  therefore,  the  missile 
engineer  is  hard  pressed  just  to  keep  even.  With  SM-2  the 
goal  is  not  just  to  stay  even  by  maintaining  the  same  reli¬ 
ability  as  SM-1,  but  to  continue  the  steady  reliability  growth 
that  has  characterized  this  family  of  missiles  in  the  past. 


2.  Overstress  Burn-In  Testing 

3.  Reliability  Growth  Monitoring. 

Each  of  these  activities  will  be  described  below,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  of  the  recent  experiences  at  the  Pomona 
facility  that  contributed  to  their  selection  and  emphasis . 

Electronic  Parts  Improvement.  A  major  effort  is  under 
way  to  upgrade  the  reliability  of  SM-2  purchased  electronic 
piece  parts  to  levels  significantly  higher  than  those  procured 
for  SM-1.  The  reason  for  this  action  is  that  recent  produc¬ 
tion  experience  on  SM-1  has  revealed  that  the  major  cause 
of  test  failure  is  the  purchased  electronic  part. 

The  SM-1  production  contract  requires  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  very  high  success  rate  on  a  second  acceptance  test 
for  each  monthly  lot  of  each  of  four  missile  sections .  Two 
of  the  four  sections  pass  quite  easily,  but  the  other  two 
(more  complex)  sections  fail  the  requirement  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  policy  of  detailed  diagnosis  of  each  of  the  failures 
that  occur  during  these  success-rate  demonstration  tests. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  diagnoses  (Figure  4) 
shows  that  80  percent  of  the  acceptance  test  failures  involve 
electronic  parts,  that  73  percent  of  the  failed  parts  are 
semi-conductors,  that  75  percent  of  the  part  failures  are 
supplier  related,  and  that  there  are  two  primary  causes  of 
failure;  (1)  conductive  particle  contamination,  and  (2)  de¬ 
fective  internal  bonds.  Immediate  corrective  action  was 
undertaken  on  the  SM-1  program,  including  the  scrapping 
of  suspect  lots  and  the  added  screening  of  the  more  offen¬ 
sive  part  numbers,  using  shock,  centrifuge  acceleration, 
temperature  cycling,  and  loose-particle  detection  tests. 

In  addition  and  in  parallel,  a  larger- scale  attack  on  the 
problem  was  initiated  for  SM-2. 

During  SM-2  development,  a  new  set  of  specifications 
will  be  invoked  for  a  higher  grade  of  parts  than  had  been 
specified  for  SM-1  (Figure  5).  MIL- M- 38510  (Class  B), 
JANTXV,  and  ER  (Level  R)  specifications  will  be  employed 
wherever  available .  These  basic  standards  will  generally 
upgrade  SM-2  parts  reliability  with  regard  to  all  of  the 
various  failure  modes  that  occur.  In  addition,  a  part  con¬ 
figuration  (or  "fingerprint”)  control  will  be  imposed  on  the 
supplier  to  assure  that  significant  changes  in  chip  size, 
geometry,  connections,  sealing,  etc.,  will  be  carefully 
evaluated  and  approved  in  advance.  Finally,  additional 
testing  will  be  performed  on  semiconductors  to  assure 
detection  of  internal  contamination  and  defective  bonds. 
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These  new  controls,  as  they  are  being  developed  for 
SM-2  production,  will  also  be  phased  into  the  purchase  of 
parts  for  the  development  hardware,  so  that  the  reliability 
of  the  flight  test  rounds  may  benefit,  and  so  that  the  tests 
and  other  controls  can  be  proofed  in  advance  of  production. 

A  continuing  economic  review  of  this  approach  will  be  con-* 
ducted  because  of  the  potential  impact  of  these  improvements 
on  parts  costs,  production  repair  costs,  and  the  costs  of 
ownership.  The  underlying  objective  will  be  to  find  the  set 
of  specifications,  tests,  and  controls  that  provide  the  re¬ 
quired  production  reliability  for  an  acceptable  production 
cost.  ^ 

Overstress  Burn-In  Testing.  In  addition  to  upgrading 
the  electronic  parts  in  the  SM-2,  a  comprehensive  burn-in 
test  will  be  imposed  on  the  development  missiles.  This  test 
is  designed  to  reveal  the  major  failure  modes  inherent  in  the 
design  so  that  they  can  be  corrected  prior  to  production. 

The  stress  levels  will  be  higher  than  specification  require¬ 
ments,  so  that  design  safety  margins  will  be  checked  and, 
in  effect,  an  accelerated  life  test  will  be  accomplished.  As 
secondary  benefits,  the  probability  of  success  of  each  de¬ 
velopment  flight  test  will  be  improved,  and  also  the  burn-in 
procedure  will  be  proofed  for  subsequent  use  in  production. 

The  usefulness  of  burn-in  as  a  way  of  reducing  infant 
mortality  in  missile  assemblies  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  SM-1  production  program  (Figure  6).  Missile  sections 
are  subjected  to  a  series  of  vibration  acceptance  tests,  with 
a  minimum  of  three  tests  required  for  sell-off.  When  sec¬ 
tions  fail  these  tests,  the  next  lower  assemblies,  called 
plates,  are  removed  and  repaired.  When  the  average  plate 
removal  rate  is  plotted  against  the  test  sequence  number, 
the  reduction  in  infant  mortality  is  clearly  evident,  with  the 
region  of  constant  failure  rate  being  achieved  at  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  test. 

In  an  attempt  to  lower  this  failure  rate  during  the  SM-1 
production  program,  an  experiment  was  performed  to 
evaluate  several  burn-in  techniques  on  plates,  prior  to  their 
assembly  into  sections.  Plates  were  selected  for  this  burn- 
in  rather  than  modules  or  sections,  as  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  test.  As  a  result 
of  the  experiment,  100  percent  burn-in  of  plates  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  production,  employing  a  sequence  of  10  hours  of 
operation  (1-hour  on,  1-hour  off),  followed  by  1  hour  of 
monitored  vibration  with  a  90-degree  rotation  every  15 
minutes.  The  result  of  section-level  acceptance  testing  was 
that  the  infant  mortality  curve  was  pushed  to  the  left  and 
downward  (Figure  6) .  That  is,  infant  mortality  was  still  in 
evidence,  but  it  was  lower  to  begin  with  and  then  dropped 
down  to  a  lower  level  of  constant  failure  rate.  In  addition 
to  a  lower  delivered  failure  rate,  the  plate  burn-in  caused 
a  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  section  tests  required 
to  achieve  acceptance.^ 

Concurrently  in  the  same  production  facility,  the  Stan¬ 
dard  ARM  (Anti- Radiation  Missile)  production  program  also 
had  very  good  results  with  a  slightly  different  kind  of  burn- 
in.  One-hundred  percent  of  the  Standard  ARM  packages 
(roughly  equivalent  to  SM-1  plates)were  subjected  to  a  burn- 
in  sequence  of  vibration,  low  temperature,  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  repeat  vibration,  all  while  operating.  The  failure 
rates  at  higher  assembly  levels  were  then  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  production  run  which  had  not  employed 
this  package-level  burn-in.  The  section-level  failure  rate 
was  down  60  percent  for  the  guidance  section  and  80  percent 


for  the  autopilot  section,  and  the  missile- level  failure  rate 
was  reduced  by  40  percent.  Discussions  with  other  missile 
contractors  have  indicated  that  this  kind  of  improvement  is 
quite  typical .  ^ 

As  a  result  of  these  favorable  results  with  burn-in  test¬ 
ing,  it  was  decided  to  adapt  the  concept  to  the  SM-2  develop¬ 
ment  program.  A  design  margin  (i.e.,  overstress)  test 
policy  had  already  been  incorporated  into  the  design  process, 
however,  a  formal  test  was  needed  for  the  upper  levels  of 
assembly.  A  reliability  evaluation  test  that  would  triple  the 
test  operating  hours  was  considered,  but  it  proved  to  be  too 
costly  and  difficult  to  schedule.  Overstress  burn-in  appear¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  good  way  to  combine  the  benefits  of  all  these 
different  kinds  of  testing  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  objectives  of  the  test  (Figure  7)  will  be  to:  (1)  pro¬ 
vide  failure  mode  data  for  design  improvement,  (2)  remove 
infant  mortality  from  the  development  hardware  prior  to 
flight  test,  and  (3)  prove  the  effectiveness  of  various  burn-in 
stresses  for  subsequent  use  in  the  production  program. 

The  candidate  environmental  stresses  for  this  test  in¬ 
clude  high  and  low  temperature,  vibration,  and  shock.  The 
10-hour  test  was  taken  from  the  SM-1  production  burn-in 
with  high  temperature  added  to  accelerate  failures .  The 
low-temperature  test  was  taken  from  the  Standard  ARM  ex¬ 
perience  cited  above,  which  indicated  low  temperature  to  be 
a  good  way  to  detect  defective  connections.  The  vibration 
test  was  taken  from  the  SM- 1  burn-in,  with  the  added  re¬ 
quirement  to  shake  in  three  planes .  Shock  was  added  to 
provide  still  another  test  of  interconnections.  A  minimum 
running  time  objective  has  also  been  established  so  as  to 
assure  adequate  data  for  MTBF  measurement.  The  environ¬ 
mental  stress  levels  are  set  at  1.5  times  the  specification 
requirements,  i.e.,  50  percent  beyond  the  specification 
limit,  referenced  to  the  ambient  level.  This  safety  margin 
value  was  extensively  employed  during  the  development 
testing  of  the  very  successful  REDEYE  missile,  and  has 
also  been  set  as  the  objective  for  SM-2  design  capability. 

Reliability  Growth  Monitoring.  The  two  tasks  described 
above  will  (1)  address  the  biggest  known  problem  (parts),  and 
(2)  provide  a  way  of  uncovering  new  and  unknown  problems 
(by  testing) .  The  third  task,  reliability  growth  monitoring, 
is  designed  to  measure  progress  toward  the  reliability  goal. 
The  procedure  here  will  be  to  plot  a  growth  curve  of  SM-2 
MTBF  that  can  be  followed  during  development  to  see  if  the 
final  objective  is  likely  to  be  achieved  and  to  provide  the 
impetus  for  additional  action  if  it  appears  that  the  goal  might 
not  be  met. 

Guided  missile  reliability  growth  measurement  can  be  a 
problem.  If  only  10  or  20  missiles  are  allotted  for  flight 
testing,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  precise  point  estimate  of  re¬ 
liability  for  the  whole  sample,  not  to  mention  intermediate 
points  on  a  growth  curve.  Pre-flight  ground  test  success 
rates  are  also  hard  to  score  because  the  tests  vary  from  one 
to  another  and  from  missile  to  missile.  Operating  time  and 
MTBF  measurements  have  traditionally  been  dismissed  as 
being  inappropriate  to  ”one-shot”  devices.  But  there  is  a 
compelling  need  for  monitoring  reliability  accomplishment, 
and  the  MTBF  parameter  will  be  reconsidered  for  SM-2.  It 
provides  a  convenient  method  for  pooling  all  failures  from 
all  types  of  tests  into  a  single  index  of  growth. 
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Recent  experience  at  Pomona  with  MTBF  growth 
measurement  on  another  system  has  been  gratifying.  That 
is,  the  MTBF  growth  plot  has  been  easy  to  understand,  easy 
to  compute,  easy  to  explain,  and  therefore  has  provided  a 
useful  management  tool  (Figure  8).  Phalanx  is  a  radar- 
controlled  gun  system  now  being  developed  by  General 
Dynamics  for  the  Navy.  A  graph  of  the  measured  Phalanx 
MTBF  through  each  phase  of  its  testing  clearly  shows  growth 
toward  the  contract  target.  When  plotted  on  log-log  paper 
against  cumulative  operating  time,  the  growth  is  approxi¬ 
mately  linear  and  therefore  easy  to  extrapolate.^  This 
technique  will  be  applied  to  SM-2. 


All  pre-flight  testing  from  the  plate  level  up  to  the  mis¬ 
sile  level  will  be  subject  to  MTBF  monitoring  (Figure  9). 
Small  operating  time  meters  will  be  adhesively  attached  to 
each  plate,  and  subsequently  to  each  assemblied  section. 
Test  failures  will  be  documented  by  an  existing  system  for 
difficulty  reporting.  MTBF’s  will  be  computed  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  ground  testing  on  each  missile. 


An  MTBF  goal  will  be  established  for  SM-2,  based  upon 
the  specification  flight  reliability  goal,  average  predicted 
flight  time,  and  an  assumed  exponential  formula.  MTBF 
measurements  will  be  plotted  on  a  log- log  graph  against 
cumulative  operating  time,  with  one  point  for  each  missile. 
An  "adjusted"  MTBF  will  also  be  plotted  so  as  to  discount 
failures  that  have  been  precluded  from  recurrence  by  rede¬ 
sign.  This  growth  curve  will  be  provided  to  upper  manage¬ 
ment  so  that  the  improvement/redesign  process  can  be 
redirected  as  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal. 

Summary 

Standard  Missile  2  is  challenged  by  a  high  reliability 
requirement  and  a  need  to  add  new  functions  so  as  to  meet 
the  threat.  To  meet  this  challenge,  the  reliability  program 
is  concentrating  heavily  on  three  areas  of  activity.  The 
first  task  is  to  upgrade  the  purchased  electronic  parts, 
which  are  known  to  be  a  major  cause  of  failures .  The 
second  task  will  impose  a  tough  overstress  burn-in  test  on 
development  missiles  so  as  to  identify  modes  of  failure  in 
the  new  design.  The  third  task  will  monitor  MTBF  growth 
and  thereby  measure  progress  toward  the  goal.  Economic 
pressures  have  forced  the  SM-2  approach  to  reliability  to 
be  simple  and  direct,  and  recent  experiences  on  other  pro¬ 
grams  have  indicated  the  logical  steps  to  take. 
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TIME 

Figure  1,  TERRIEB/TARTAR/Standard  Missile  Evolution 


ELECTRONIC  PARTS  (EXCLUDING  ORDNANCE) 


•  INCREASED  ENGAGEMENT  RANGE 

•  INCREASED  KILL  PROBABILITY 

•  INCREASED  FIRE  POWER 

•  INCREASED  ECM  IMMUNITY 

•  IN-FLIGHT  MISSILE  SUPERVISION  BY  SHIP 

•  ENHANCED  CAPABILITY  AGAINST  MANEUVERING 
AND  HIGH-SPEED  CROSSING  TARGETS 


Figure  3.  Standard  Missile  Complexity  Trend 
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SPECIFICATION  LEVELS 

•  MICROCIRCUITS  -  MIL-M-38510,  CLASS  B 

•  TRANSISTORS  AND  DIODES  -  MIL-S-19500,  JANTXV 

•  PASSIVE  PARTS  -  VARIOUS  MIL  SPECS,  ER  LEVEL  R 

PART  CONFIGURATION  CONTROL 

•  ESTABLISH  BASELINE  ON  CHIP  SIZE,  GEOMETRY,  CONNECTIONS,  SEALING,  ETC. 

•  PERMISSION  REQUIRED  FOR  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 

•  SAMPLING  INSPECTION  OF  EACH  LOT 

ADDED  TESTING  OF  SEMICONDUCTORS 

•  BOND  STRENGTH  -  SAMPLE  TESTING  AT  SUPPLIER  AND  UPON  RECEIPT 

•  LOOSE  PARTICLE  DETECTION  (LPD)  -  SAMPLE  TESTING  AT  SUPPLIER  AND 
UPON  RECEIPT,  WITH  100%  SCREENING  OF  FAILED  LOTS 

•  TEMPERATURE  CYCLING  -  100%  SCREENING  UPON  RECEIPT 

•  100%  ELECTRICAL  TEST  AFTER  LPD  AND  TEMPERATURE  CYCLING 

Figure  5.  Electronic  Parts  Improvement 


Figure  6.  Infant  Mortality  in  Standard  Missile  Sections 

OBJECTIVES 


•  PROVIDE  FAILURE  MODE  DATA  FOR  DESIGN  IMPROVEMENT 

•  REMOVE  INFANT  MORTALITY  PRIOR  TO  FLIGHT  TEST 

•  PROOF  BURN-IN  PROCEDURES  FOR  SUBSEQUENT  PRODUCTION 


CANDIDATE  STRESS 


•  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  -  10  HOURS  AT  HIGH-TEMPERATURE 
OVERSTRESS,  WITH  5-MINUTE  TEST  EVERY  HOUR 

•  LOW  TEMPERATURE  -  1  TEST  AT  LOW-TEMPERATURE  OVERSTRESS 


•  VIBRATION  -  20  MINUTES  AT  VIBRATION  OVERSTRESS,  WITH  TEST  IN  EACH  OF 
3  PLANES 

•  SHOCK  -  1  TEST  AT  SHOCK  OVERSTRESS 

•  RUNNING  TIME  -  20  HOURS  TOTAL  BEFORE  MISSILE  ASSEMBLY 

Figure  7.  Overstress  Burn-in  of  Development  Missile 
Sections 
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Figure  8.  Phalanx  System  Reliability  Growth 


Figure  9.  MTBF  Growth  Monitoring 
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RELIABILITY  IN  HOSPITAL  INSTRUMENTATION 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1050 


Karen  Steel  Kagey,  M,D. 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  importance  of  reliability  in  hospital  instru¬ 
mentation  is  often  considered  confined  to  life  support 
devices  such  as  heart-lung  machines,  or  to  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  fatal  or  near  fatal  incidents.  This 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  specific  appliances  has 
tended  to  obscure  other  areas  in  which  the  failure  of 
one  piece  to  perform  may  lead  to  a  string  of  other 
marginal  performance  or  failure  situations  of  less  im¬ 
pressive  nature,  but  which  also  detract  from  the  smooth 
running  of  the  hospital.  Examples  will  be  given  of 
some  of  the  many  forms  in  which  ’unreliability'  may 
arise. 

Application  Problems 

Equipment  may  appear  unreliable  because  perfor¬ 
mance  is  as  designed,  but  not  as  expected.  Several 
times  each  year  I  am  told  that  a  demand-type  cardiac 
pacemaker  has  failed  to  recognize  spontaneous  cardiac 
electrical  activity,  a  situation  which  can  lead  to 
serious  arrhythmias.  In  a  large  percentage  of  these 
cases  the  pacemaker  is  functioning  perfectly,  but  the 
system  has  failed  because  the  placement  of  the  wires  in 
contact  with  the  heart  resulted  in  an  electrical  signal 
from  the  patient  which  was  below  the  threshold  of  the 
pacemaker  sensing  circuit.  Continuous  reiteration  and 
training  of  staff  is  needed  to  overcome  these  problems, 
to  make  them  aware  a  threshold  exists  and  how  to  mea¬ 
sure  it.  Sensing  threshold  figures  are  usually  given 
somewhere  in  the  literature  about  the  device;  but 
rarely  appear  on  the  instrument . 

Control  of  body  temperature  when  extreme  fever 
occurs  may  be  accomplished  by  cooling  the  skin  to 
increase  heat  loss.  This  may  be  done  with  wet  towels 
or  with  a  special  blanket  through  which  fluid  of  a 
selected  temperature  is  circulated.  Since  the  hypo¬ 
thermia  blanket  is  a  machine,  it  is  commonly  assumed 
that  it  must  be  far  more  effective  than  old-fashioned 
wet  methods.  Nevertheless,  the  same  principles  apply 
to  both  methods,  and  only  if  the  physiology  is  under¬ 
stood  (and  a  method  based  on  these  principles  followed) 
will  the  end  result  be  as  desired.  Heat  transfer 
occurs  only  where  skin  and  cooling  medium  are  in  con¬ 
tact.  Contact  alone  is  not  adequate.  If  the  cooling 
medium  is  too  cool,  the  blood  flow  to  the  skin  is 
reduced  by  reflexes  thus  minimizing  heat  loss.  Also, 
the  patient  may  begin  to  shiver  which  substantially 
raises  heat  production,  further  compounding  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  standard  electrocardiograph  responds  to  fre¬ 
quencies  between  perhaps  0 . IHz  and  70Hz  or  higher. 

This  is  what  cardiologists  are  accustomed  to  seeing. 
Some  oscilloscopic  ECG  monitors  have  narrower  band- 
widths  to  eliminate  artifacts  caused  by  poorly  designed 
electrodes,  cables  and  poor  electrode  application.  The 
effects  of  bandwidth  narrowing  vary  from  negligible  to 
great;  and,  when  large,  usually  simulate  the  pattern 
seen  when  blood  flow  to  the  heart  is  seriously  compro¬ 
mised.  Not  many  physicians  have  been  educated  along 
these  lines,  and  it  may  be  difficult  from  looking  at  a 
monitor  front  panel  to  know  what  the  manufacturer 
designed  it  to  do.  Education  of  those  responsible  for 
use  of  equipment  to  obtain  properly  designed  monitoring 
cables  and  apply  them  properly;  education  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  to  what  potential  ’information  errors’  may  exist; 


adequate  front  panel  information,  will  iinprove  this 
situation . 

The  effectiveness  of  ultraviolet  light  (253. 7nm) 
for  sterilizing  airborn  bacteria  is  well  established, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  some  minimum  power 
output  is  required;  but  the  various  factors  which  may 
influence  such  output  seems  less  clear.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  frequent  cleaning  of  the  lamps  to  remove 
accumulated  dust  or  grease,  and  rather  less  emphasis  on 
measurements  to  find  out  whether  cleaning  is  needed. 
Little  information  is  readily  available  on  how  reliable 
measurements  are  (there  is  said  to  be  variation  in  NBS 
standards  as  well);  what  variability  may  be  expected, 
lamp-to-lamp  or  ballast-to-ballast ;  what  effect  type 
of  fixture,  etc.  may  have  in  time  from  lighting  to 
achievement  of  steady  state  output  conditions.  The 
last  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  noted  by  one  of  our 
electricians  who  found  that  after  relighting  certain 
fixtures  the  output  climbed  for  a  period  and  then 
stabilized  by  the  following  day.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  pressure  for  frequent  cleaning  stems  from 
early  studies  in  which  an  increase  in  output  after 
cleaning  was  attributed  to  cleaning,  but  was  actually 
due  to  this  phenomenon. 

Humidity  also  is  important  for  above  about  65% 
relative  humidity  the  effectiveness  of  UV  radiation  in 
killing  bacteria  plummets.  In  sum,  ultraviolet  radia¬ 
tion  is  a  very  effective  sterilizing  tool  when  used 
correctly;  those  planning  an  installation  must  look 
well  beyond  the  initial  installation  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  effectiveness . 

Environmental  Problems 

Performance  failure  may  result  from  power  line 
voltage  fluctuations  beyond  the  limits  permissible  for 
a  particular  device.  The  first  problem  is  to  obtain 
the  limits  from  the  manufacturer  in  evaluating  a  new 
purchase.  They  are  rarely  given  in  medical-equipment 
specification  sheets.  When  these  limits  are  likely  to 
be  exceeded  in  a  given  installation  it  is  important  to 
know  what  the  effects  will  be:  minor  change  in  a 
monitor  sweep  speed;  stalling  of  the  motor  of  a  venti¬ 
lator;  incorrect  results  from  a  blood  analyzer;  poten¬ 
tial  instrument  damage.  The  reliability  of  performance 
in  a  given  area  is  not  so  much  the  characteristics  of 
the  instrument;  but  knowledgeable  planning  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  instrument  if  interference  with  normal 
operation  is  to  be  expected. 

Supplemental  oxygen  from  a  central  or  local  com¬ 
pressed  gas  source  may  be  vital  to  care  of  a  patient, 
although  the  compressed  gas  source  is  not  required  per 
se  for  operation  of  a  ventilator  or  humidifier.  There 
are  still  such  devices  which  use  tapered  nipple  junc¬ 
tions  and  light  weight  plastic  tubing  to  link  the 
therapeutic  device  with  the  source.  These  delivery 
methods  are  prone  to  blockage  of  tubing  by  bed  wheels 
and  unperceived  disconnection  of  the  tubing  from  the 
nipple  by  activity  in  the  area.  The  solution  is 
simple:  utilize  standard  threaded  or  other  secure 
junctions  and  the  more  rugged  high  pressure  tubing  used 
commonly  with  other  inhalation  therapy  equipment.  When 
flow  meters  are  required,  mount  them  on  the  end-use 
device  with  high  pressure  tubing  between  flow  meter  and 
source.  This  last  also  avoids  having  several  flow 
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meters  ganged  on  Y's  into  one  outlet,  a  bunching  which 
sets  the  stage  for  mistaking  the  flow  meter  of  one 
device  for  another  when  making  flow  alterations. 

A  perhaps  inadequately  understood  fact-of-life  in 
hospitals  is  that  even  with  maximum  staff  training  and 
interest,  when  patient  emergencies  arise  all  attention 
is  focused  on  that  situation  with  resultant  occasional 
maltreatment  of  objects  in  the  area.  And  maximum 
staff  cooperation  in  non-emergency  situations  seems  an 
elusive  object  at  best.  The  following  two  examples 
indicate  ways  in  which  these  facts  enter  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  picture . 

When  central  suction  systems  are  installed  with¬ 
out  screens  or  traps  at  each  inlet,  successive  spills 
of  proteinaceous  fluids  build  up  deposits  along  the 
pipes.  Efficiency  is  gradually  reduced  and  the  suc¬ 
tion  to  a  large  or  small  area  is  finally  lost  until 
repiping  is  accomplished.  When  screens  are  used  at 
each  outlet,  one  still  has  the  problem  of  when  to 
change  them.  Suctioning  is  almost  always  performed 
with  a  partly,  not  completely  filled  catheter,  thus 
some  dynamic  measurement  of  system  effectiveness,  not 
simply  the  maximum  vacuum  drawn  over  a  long  test 
period.  Such  a  clinically  oriented  testing  device 
would  assist  materially  in  scheduling  maintenance  when 
the  area  is  free  and  when  personnel  are  available. 

One  problem  with  maintenance  in  hospitals  is  that  the 
ever-present  spector  of  true  emergencies  casts  a 
•life-or-death’  glow  over  almost  everything  with  re¬ 
sultant  inefficiencies  in  running  an  engineering 
department . 

Another  class  of  victim  is  the  electric/electronic 
appliance  with  perforated  enclosures  which  permit 
entrance  of  spilled  or  splashed  liquids.  Since  these 
liquids  are  often  salt  solutions , serious  internal 
damage  may  result  taking  the  instrument  out  of  service 
(perhaps  at  a  vital  time)  until  repairs  are  effected. 
Unperforated  horizontal  surfaces,  splash -proof  louvers, 
gasketing  of  control  openings,  and  retro-fitting  old 
equipment  with  some  sort  of  covering  will  help  reduce 
this  mode  of  equipment  failure  to  a  minimum. 

A  new  and  different  instance  of  'environmental 
pol lution 'occurred  recently  involving  a  heart-lung 
machine  which  ran-away  in  the  automatic  pumping  mode 
during  an  open-heart  procedure.  Extensive  testing  of 
the  machine  failed  to  reveal  internal  malfunction,  and 
after  several  weeks  of  mystification  it  was  noted  that 
the  problem  occurred  only  in  one  operating  room,  and 
then  only  when  the  large  light  in  that  room  was  some¬ 
where  between  full  on  and  full  off  intensity.  The 
problem  was  found  to  be  signals  injected  into  the  room 
power  wiring  from  the  SCR  dimming  circuits  of  the  lamp. 
These  were  interpreted  by  the  pump  control  as  signals 
from  its  own  speed  circuits.  The  light  manufacturer 
had  not  considered  what  the  impact  of  his  light  control 
circuits  would  be  on  an  isolated  power  distribution 
system,  and  the  heart-lung  machine  manufacturer  had  not 
considered  the  possibility  of  such  interference.  Solu¬ 
tions  are  still  being  evaluated. 

Failure  of  electric  bed  controls  may  cause  nui¬ 
sance  situations,  or  may  endanger  resuscitation  efforts 
if  the  head  cannot  be  lowered  in  an  emergency  situa¬ 
tion.  Spontaneous  activitation  of  bed  controls  can 
also  present  hazards.  Apparently  one  manufacturer  who 
incorporated  optical  switching  in  the  hand  control  to 
isolate  the  patient  from  powered  circuits  failed  to 
enclose  the  controls  in  a  suitably  rugged  case.  Cracks 
in  the  housing  apparently  permitted  ambient  light  to 
enter  and  trigger  the  'spontaneous'  movements. 


Power  Source  Availability 

Line  electrical  power  is  assumed  to  be  constantly 
available  and  infinite  in  capacity.  Line  operated  de¬ 
vices  are  multiplying  at  rapid  rates,  not  only  for 
special  monitoring  and  therapeutic  needs,  but  for 
comfort,  convenience  and  entertainment.  The  last  may 
seem  unimportant  but  actually  for  many  patients  in  all 
degrees  of  illness  it  is  an  important  adjunct  in  care. 

As  more  items  are  brought  into  the  patient  care  area 
more  outlets  are  required  -  especially  where  leakage 
current  considerations  dictate  short  cords  which 
rapidly  become  trip  hazards  if  outlets  are  not  near  the 
device.  Most  of  us  work  within  existing,  much  modified 
institutions,  and  unless  great  pains  have  been  taken 
with  every  electrical  renovation  branch  circuit  dia¬ 
grams  may  be  very  unreliable.  Administrators  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  need  to  put  the  time  and  manpower 
into  assessment  of  current  resources,  and  cooperation 
between  medical  and  engineering  staff  is  necessary  to 
plan  realistically  for  the  future.  Additional  outlets 
added  on  existing  branch  circuits  will  increase  the 
probability  of  the  circuit  opening  because  of  overload, 
especially  dangerous  if  outlets  on  this  circuit  are 
scattered  through  several  patient  areas,  or  if  total 
power  to  one  room  is  lost.  Circuit  distribution  should 
be  planned  for  the  specific  area,  including  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  food  trucks,  housekeeping  equip¬ 
ment  and  emergency  equipment .  The  medical  staff  needs 
education' here  also,  so  that  if  limitations  on  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  specific  areas  is  necessary,  the 
reasons  will  be  understood  and  followed. 

Power  availability  in  event  of  normal-source  fail¬ 
ure  is  a  separate  but  related  question.  Total  coverage 
with  emergency  generators  is  appealing,  but  if  this  is 
not  realistic  for  a  given  institution  careful  appraisal 
of  true  emergency  needs  is  necessary  if  adequate  provi¬ 
sions  are  to  be  made.  In  an  intensive  care  unit  one 
should  have  emergency  power  accessible  at  each  bedside 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  when  outages  may 
occur,  and  thus  place  patients  requiring  emergency 
power  near  one  or  two  special  outlets.  Each  bed, 
ideally,  would  be  on  an  individual  circuit  breaker  so 
that  problems  at  one  bed  will  not  affect  other  pa¬ 
tients.  However,  for  this  system  to  function,  the 
staff  of  the  unit  must  be  educated  as  to  what  equipment 
is  emergency  equipment,  and  how  far  the  system  can  be 
loaded.  This  has  seemed  to  work  in  our  hospital  ICU- 
Recovery  Room  but  only  with  a  written  procedure  and 
periodic  discussions.  It  cannot  be  overstressed  that 
education  is  important  and  must  be  ongoing.  During  one 
blackout  I  visited  our  artificial  kidney  unit  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  5  or  10  minutes  had  elapsed  before  someone 
'discovered'  the  emergency  power  outlets.  When  I 
arrived  the  prime  concern  was  'how  long  the  batteries 
would  last'.  Explanation  that  a  generator,  rather  than 
batteries,  was  the  source  of  power  proved  reassuring  to 
all. 

Batteries,  themselves,  sometimes  present  problems 
in  availability.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  some  instruments  to  be  designed  for  special  bat¬ 
teries  obtainable  only  through  the  instrument  manufac¬ 
turer.  This  can  lead  to  feast-and-famine  situations 
such  as  happened  several  years  ago  at  our  hospital . 
Three  different  areas  all  had  one  or  more  units  of  a 
specific  instrument.  All  ran  out  of  special  batteries 
at  once  and  each  area  ordered  substantial  quantities. 
These  quantities  could  not  have  been  used  up  over  twb 
or  three  times  shelf  life,  thus  represented  much  wasted 
money.  We  have  since  consolidated  stocks  to  minimize 
overstocking,  but  it  is  still  easier  to  keep  up  with 
the  instruments  which  use  batteries  available  at  local 
supply  stores . 

Batteries  have  figured  recently  in  discussions  of 
'uninterruptible'  power  systems  which  utilize  battery- 
inverters  to  bridge  the  gap  between  power  loss  and 
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restoration  by  other  means.  There  are  actually  very 
few  items  for  which  a  five  to  ten  second  outage  repre¬ 
sents  serious  hazards  except  for  computers.  A  small 
instrument  which  must  function  continuously  can  be 
equipped  with  a  suitable  battery  pack  which  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  permitting  patient  transportation  from  one 
area  to  another  without  problem.  Battery  systems  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  a  90-100  ampere  load  for  a  useful  period 
of  time  will  be  costly  and  require  careful  maintenance 
if  they  are  to  be  reliable.  On  the  other  hand,  careful 
maintenance  of  the  emergency  diesel  or  other  generator 
with  regular  testing  of  time  from  power  loss  to  resto¬ 
ration  under  load  will  fill  almost  all  needs.  If  the 
generator  does  not  start  at  all,  the  battery- inverter 
systems  probably  will  not  hold  enough  equipment  to  be 
extremely  useful.  However,  such  generator  load  testing 
takes  manpower,  in  our  case  overtime  since  load  tests 
are  run  on  Saturday  when  potential  failure  (should  it 
occur)  will  be  least  hazardous  to  patients,  and  again 
medical  staff  and  administrators  must  recognize  the 
need  for  these  expenditures.  We  also  record  from  the 
line  during  the  run  to  have  an  accurate  record  of  time 
from  power  loss  to  restoration.  This  has  two  uses: 
first,  we  know  we  should  expect  power  restoration  with¬ 
in  5  seconds;  second,  when  about  8  seconds  was  required 
during  one  test  it  warned  that  something  was  amiss  and 
this  was  found  and  corrected  before  it  became  a  serious 
hazard. 

Hazard  Generation 

A  medical  device  is  expected  to  be  safe  to  pa¬ 
tients  and  personnel,  and  can  be  considered  unreliable 
if  it  becomes  potentially  hazardous.  Some  devices 
such  as  X-Ray  machines  and  defibrillators  are  inherent¬ 
ly  dangerous  and  safety  involves  separating  persons 
from  all  unnecessary  contact  with  known  hazardous  out¬ 
puts.  The  needs  here  are  usually  well  recognized. 
Another  active-output  device,  rarely  recognized  as 
such,  is  the  common  pressure  amplifier.  The  excitation 
current  supplied  to  drive  the  transducer  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  patient  by  various  insulation  or 
isolation  techniques  in  the  transducer.  However,  if 
this  excitation  current  is  applied  directly  to  the 
patient  harm  may  occur.  Burns  were  noted  at  the  left 
arm  and  left  leg  sites  of  application  of  ECG  needle 
monitoring  electrodes  during  a  surgical  procedure.  The 
ECG  amplifier  was  immediately  adjudged  the  culprit,  but 
prompt  asking  of  the  right  questions  revealed  that  the 
ECG  cable  had  indeed  been  connected  to  the  pressure 
amplifier  for  a  few  moments.  The  problem  was  that 
identical  connectors  were  used  for  the  active  pressure 
amplifier,  and  the  passive  ECG  amplifier;  and  where  a 
cable  can  be  connected  to  the  wrong  place,  it  will  be 
occasionally.  We  subsequently  replaced  the  ECG  ampli¬ 
fier  connectors  with  a  different  type  so  that  this 
hazard  should  be  eliminated.  However,  at  least  two 
manufacturers  still  supply  equipment  where  this  can 
happen . 

In  the  medical  instrumentation  field  a  by-word 
these  days  is  ‘leakage  current’  and  what  to  do  about 
it.  It  is  recognized  by  many  that  the  commonly  used 
18AWG  cord  sets  with  molded  plugs  are  unreliable  from 
the  point  of  maintaining  grounding  wire  continuity  with 
the  plug  U-ground  pin.  Several  of  my  nursing  staff 
will  attest  to  this,  having  been  surprised  by  tingles 
from  several  ultrasonic  nebulizers  of  older  design  with 
about  800  microamperes  on  the  frame  when  the  ground 
opens.  We  and  many  others  have  responded  by  using  more 
rugged  hand-wired  plugs  wherever  possible,  and  insist¬ 
ing  on  them  for  new  equipment.  A  well-designed  molded 
plug  and  cord  set  could  well  be  even  better;  but  one 
has  not  yet  appeared.  Additionally,  if  one  does 
appear  it  is  unclear  how  it  would  be  evaluated.  There 


are  apparently  inadequate  standards  for  grounding  pin 
or  receptacle  grounding  outlet  reliability  at  this 
time.  In  addition  to  making  choice  of  purchase  diffi¬ 
cult,  this  lack  of  standards,  and  resultant  inadequate 
components  for  hospital  misuse,  has  lead  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  totally  different  configurations  for  hospital 
use.  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  parallel-blade 
U-ground  configuration  cannot  be  produced  in  reliable 
forms  for  hospital  use,  then  other  alternatives  may  be 
necessary.  However,  radical  departure  from  current 
components  necessitates  expensive  remodeling  and 
usually  'adapters'  to  convert  one  power  configuration 
to  the  other  -  such  adapters  producing  major  problems 
in  supply,  maintenance,  etc.;  and  to  go  to  such  lengths 
if  the  reliability  of  well-designed  conventional  con¬ 
figurations  could  be  adequate  seems  less  than  ideal. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  leakage  current  coin,  a 
reliable  instrument  should  not  develop  large  leakage 
currents  under  normal  operation.  When  we  first 
started  bringing  kidney  dialysis  machines  to  the  In¬ 
tensive  Care  Unit,  which  happens  to  have  an  isolated 
power  system  with  ground  fault  alarm,  we  found  that 
alarms  were  frequent.  Inspection  of  all  eight  ma¬ 
chines  revealed  that  three  carried  almost  line  voltage 
on  the  frame  during  use,  one  carried  about  5  volts, 
and  the  others  were  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
fault  was  traced  to  the  type  of  heaters  and  thermo¬ 
switches  used  in  the  salt  bath,  neither  of  which  were 
designed  to  operate  in  this  environment.  Replacement 
with  components  capable  of  operating  in  saline  has 
eliminated  gross  problems  although  we  are  continuing 
bi-weekly  testing  at  this  time.  Here  the  problem  was 
not  noticed  by  the  staff  since  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  was  not  impaired,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
equipped  with  #12AWG  heavy  duty  cords  and  good  plugs 
maintained  adequate  frame  grounding  to  eliminate  shock 
possibilities . 

Adaptability 

To  be  reliable,  an  instrument  must  be  usable  when 
needed.  Fiberoptic  diagnostic  instruments  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  popular,  and  have  allowed  considerable 
advances  in  many  areas.  Certain  companies  specialize 
in  specific  types  of  instruments  and  thus  a  hospital 
may  have  instruments  from  several  manufacturers  for  a 
variety  of  procedures .  Each  instrument  must  have  a 
light-source,  and  interchangeability  here  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  One  manufacturer  makes  several  adapters 
for  use  of  other  instruments  with  his  light  source  but 
in  other  cases  adapters  are  not  provided,  nor  is  the 
information  which  might  enable  a  hospital  to  have  a 
local  machinist  make  one  up.  Often  one  is  told  that 
'the  other  manufacturer's  light  is  inadequate  for  my 
instrument',  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  broncho¬ 
scopy  to  remove  a  peanut  from  a  lung  can  be  more 
readily  carried  out  with  sub -optimum  light  than  with  no 
light. 

Another  example  of  inflexibility  of  routine  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  conventional  Nurs'e  Call  system  by  which  the 
patient  activates  a  buzzer  by  pressing  a  small  button 
with  his  thumb.  This  presents  no  problem  until  we  get 
to  the  patient  without  hands,  with  heavily  bandaged 
hands  or  who  is  paralyzed.  If  he  is  also  unable  to 
speak  loudly,  if  at  all,  he  may  experience  frightening 
and  frustrating  inability  to  contact  floor  personnel. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  paralyzed 
patient,  the  patient  being  ventilated  by  a  machine,  the 
badly  injured  patient,  may  be  just  as  alert  as  a 
healthy  individual  and  these  communication  problems  are 
real,.  We  have  just  begun  experimenting  with  devices 
which  can  be  activated  by  foot,  shoulder,  or  other 
existing  controllable  movement.  It  apparently  has  not 
been  done  commercially,  and  it  only  took  me  four  years 
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to  think  o£  doing  it  now.  The  volume  of  this  need  is 
small,  monetarily  probably  minimal,  but  when  it  is 
needed  it  extends  whatever  reliability  the  Nurse  Call 
system  has  for  communication  to  patients  not  previously 
able  to  use  it. 

It  is  always  easy  to  list  faults,  and  in  the 
medical  field  current  movements  are  prone  to  jump  on 
these  as  indicative  of  a  very  poor  situation.  Actu¬ 
ally,  much  good  is  done  in  hospitals,  but  more  could 
be  done.  Reliability  involves  close  involvement  of 
supplier  and  user,  and  realistic  approaches  to  hospi¬ 
tal  care  needs.  There  will  always  be  trade-offs  be¬ 
tween  complexity,  expense,  size,  maintainability,  etc. 
The  key  is  proper  selection  of  instrumentation  for 
carefully  assessed  needs,  and  then  proper  and  contin¬ 
uing  education  of  the  users. 
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When  an  instrument  is  used  in  a  hospital  for 
patient  care,  it  is  subject  to  a  large  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  inpose  unique  situations  that  would  not 
be  encountered  elsewhere. 

1.  The  equipment  is  subject  to  misuse. 

2.  The  equipment  is  usually  operated  by  personnel 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  full  range  of 
capabilities  of  the  instrument. 

3.  The  equipment  is  either  never  or  poorly  main¬ 
tained. 

This  imposes  a  severe  problem  for  the  conscien¬ 
tious  manufacturer  and  his  engineering  team  who  must 
develop  this  instrumentation  to  operate  under  these 
conditions , 

Very  simply  stated,  the  reliability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  criteria  can  be  described  by  three  classes: 

Class  1  -  Those  instruments  that  upon  malfunction 
or  misuse  are  capable  of  inducing  an  injury  to 
either  the  patient  or  the  operator. 

Class  2  -  Those  instruments  that  upon  malfunction 
or  misuse  are  capable  of  inducing  a  lethal  injury 
to  the  patient  or  operator. 

Class  3  -  Those  instruments  that  upon  malfunction 
or  misuse  are  incapable  of  inducing  injury,  lethal 
or  sub -lethal  to  the  patient  or  operator. 

Exanples  of  Class  1  instrumentation  in  use  today 
are  the  typical  electric  beds  used  in  a  hospital  or  a 
suction  punp  which  is  ungrounded 

Class  2  instrumentation  is  best  illustrated  by 
line -powered  cardiac  pacemakers  and  cardiac  defibril¬ 
lators  . 

Class  3  instrumentation  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
latest  patient  monitoring  equipment  that  uses  optical 
isolation  techniques  between  the  patient  and  the  elec¬ 
tronics  . 

Now  that  I  have  described  the  three  classifica¬ 
tions  for  performance  and  equipment  failure,  I  will  now 
describe  the  classes  of  use  for  the  electro -medical 
apparatus.  The  first  use  is  equipment  that  is  used  in 
’’Electrically  Sensitive  Areas.”  This  equipment  could 
best  be  described  as  follows: 

Equipment  intended  to  be  connected  to  an  electri¬ 
cally  conducting  path  onto  the  skin  surface  or 
into  the  blood  vessels  of  the  patient  (e.g.  by 
surface  electrodes ,  needle  electrodes ,  catheters) , 
or  intended  to  be  used  in  a  procedure  which  would 
result  in  a  conducting  path  to  the  low  internal 
impedance  of  the  patient’s  body,  either  through  a 
surgically  created  opening  or  through  one  of  the 
natural  orifices.  Tliis  definition  includes  a  con¬ 
ducting  path  formed  by  a  fluid  column  such  as  that 
used  with  a  dialysis  machine  or  a  blood  pressure 
transducer. 

An  exaiTple  of  a  typical  electrically  invasive 
technique  is  the  use  of  an  intra -cardiac  electrode  for 
taking  a  ’V”  lead  electrocardiagram  from  inside  the 


heart  to  a  typical  EKG  machine  which  in  this  case, 
could  well  become  a  Class  2  type  instrument.  Another 
exanple  is  a  fluid-filled  catheter  with  saline  as  the 
conducting  column  for  measuring  intra-cardiac  pressures. 
When  this  is  connected  to  a  typical  pressure  monitor, 
it  too  becomes  a  Class  2  type  instrument. 

The  other  type  of  equipment  usage  is  known  as 
equipment  which  is  used  in  "Non -electrically  Sensitive 
Areas."  This  type  of  equipment  is  described  as: 

Equipment  which  is  not  intended  to  be  connected 

to  the  patient  by  any  electrically  conducting 

means,  other  than  casual  contact  with  a  grounded 

enclosure  or  frame. 

Within  the  practical  financial  constraints,  all 
electro -medical  apparatus  should  be  treated  as  Class  3 
equipment  since  it  may  ultimately  be  used  in  "Electri¬ 
cally  Sensitive  Areas"  of  a  hospital.  Therefore,  this 
equipment,  even  though  it  may  be  used  in  general  care 
areas  most  of  the  time,  must  fall  into  a  Class  3  relia¬ 
bility  class,  which  is  the  type  of  instrument  that  upon 
malfunction  or  misuse  is  incapable  of  inducing  injury, 
lethal  or  sub -lethal  to  the  patient  or  the  operator. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  way  the  state  of  the  art  exists 
today,  most  equipment  that  is  used  in  "Electrically 
Sensitive  Areas"  of  a  hospital  falls  into  a  Class  1  or 
Class  2  category.  The  ideal  goal,  therefore,  is  to 
design  equipment  which  falls  into  the  Class  3  category. 

Another  equally  inportant  facet  of  this  picture  is 
the  serviceability  of  the  equipment.  The  equipment 
should  be  designed  so  that  the  Bio -Medical  Electronics 
Technician  (B.M.E.T.)  in  the  hospital  can  service  the 
equipment  with  a  minimum  amount  of  test  equipment. 

Parts  should  be  standard  parts  readily  available,  and 
the  equipment  should  be  set-up  in  such  a  way  that  test 
points  and  other  alignment  points  are  readily  accessible 
to  the  technician. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  serviceability  is  all 
P.C,  boards  should  be  plug-in,  with  all  calibration 
adjustments  and  test  points  located  at  the  top  of  the 
board  and  plainly  marked  for  the  B.M.E.T.  to  see.  All 
transistors  and  I.C.'s  should  be  in  plug-in  sockets. 
Parts  should  be  plainly  marked  on  the  board  and  the 
schematics  should  list  commercial  parts  numbers  instead 
of  special  manufacturers'  code  numbers.  Panel  lamps 
should  be  easily  replaceable,  as  well  as  switches  and 
other  controls.  Circuit  breakers  should  be  used  in 
place  of  fuses  whenever  possible  and  located  where  one 
can  reach  them.  A  front  panel  lanp  should  be  incorp¬ 
orated  showing  a  breaker  has  tripped.  These  and  a  host 
of  other  features  such  as  quality  coirponents,  glass 
epoxy  P.C.  boards,  plated  through  eyelets  on  the  boards, 
good  wiring  practice,  conservative  desi^  and  double 
insulation  (the  use  of  high  inpact  plastics  versus 
metal)  for  all  exposed  surfaces.  High  quality  wires 
and  cable  assemblies  should  be  provided  with  the  inst¬ 
rument,  as  well  as  a  conplete  set  of  decent  service  and 
operating  manuals.  Good  design  also  demands  the 
patient  to  be  isolated  by  as  high  an  iiipedance  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  electronics  (i.e.  optical  coupling). 

In  summation  then,  the  goal  we  are  striving  for  in 
equipment  reliability  and  performance  is  equipment  that 
falls  into  a  Class  3  category,  and  equipment  that  should 

be  designed  with  a  B.M.E.T.  in  mind,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  equipment  may  find  its  way  into  an 
"Electrically  Sensitive  Area"  in  its  normal  lifetime. 
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ABSTRACT 

Vibration  and  shock  testing  are  useful  tools  for  assessing  the  ruggedness 
of  units  whose  reliability  may  be  reduced  by  vibration  and  shock  inputs 
during  handling  and  shipment  as  well  as  in  actual  service.  Reliability 
specialists  should  insist  that  careful  attention  be  paid  to  many  elements 
of  vibration  and  shock  testing,  particularly  to  the  fixture  which  attaches 
test  units  to  shakers  and  to  shock  test  machines.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
test  organizations,  little  attention  is  paid  to  fixture  design  and  behavior, 
and  many  items  are  either  overtested  or  undertested.  This  article  offers 
workable  goals  for  the  dynamic  behavior  of  fixtures  and  states  these  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  experimental  investigation  will  show  whether  the 
goals  have  been  met. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Poor  fixtures  can  foul  up  vibration  and  shock  tests. 

2.  Realistic  fixture  design  goals  are  needed. 

3.  Table  I  suggests  design  goals. 

4.  Experimental  verification  should  follow  fabrication. 

5.  Design  of  fixtures  is  a  specialty. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  article  concerns  fixtures  --  structures  used  as  in  Figure  1  to  attach 
vibration  test  specimens  to  shakers.  Specifications  for  the  dynamic  be¬ 
havior  of  fixtures  are  suggested. 

Fixtures  plan  an  important  part  in  the  results  of  vibration  tests,  but  test 
specification  writers  tend  to  ignore  this.  They  sometimes  fail  to  even 
mention  the  fixture.  They  may  specify  dynamic  behavior  that  cannot 
be  achieved,  or  their  wording  may  be  vague  and  subject  to  several  inter¬ 
pretations.  Two  examples  follow: 


Figure  7  Fixtures  are  used  to  attach  test  items  to  shakers  for  vibration 
tests,  also  to  shock  test  machines  for  shock  tests. 

MILITARY  STANDARD  810  -  B,  Method  514.1,  Paragraph  4.2, 
Mounting  Techniques  -  !n  accordance  with  Section  3,  General  Requirements, 
Paragraph  3.2.2,  the  test  item  shall  be  attached  to  the  vibration  exciter  table  by  its 
normal  mounting  means  or  by  means  of  a  rigid  fixture  capable  of  transmitting  the 
vibration  conditions  specified  herein.  Precautions  shall  be  taken  in  the  establishment 
of  mechanical  Interfaces  to  minimize  the  introduction  of  undesireable  responses  in 
the  test  setup.  Whenever  possible,  the  test  load  shall  be  distributed  uniformly  on  the 
vibration  exciter  table  in  order  to  minimize  effects  of  unbalanced  loads.  Vibration 
amplitudes  and  frequencies  shall  be  measured  by  techniques  that  will  not  significant¬ 


ly  affect  test  item  input  control  or  response.  The  input  control  sensing  device(s) 
shall  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  vibration  table  or  to  the  intermediate  structure,  if 
used,  at  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  attachment  point (s)  of  the  test  item. 

SANDIA  CORPORATION  STANDARD  SC-4452D(M),  page  D  1.7,  Sec¬ 
tion  2.3.4,  Design  Frequency  -  Fixtures  should  be  designed  for  as  high  a 
resonant  frequency  as  possible.  It  must  be  realized  that  increasing  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  of  a  fixture  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it  first  may  appear.  For  example,  to 
double  the  frequency  of  a  simple  spring  mass  system  requires  an  increase  of  four  in 
spring  stiffness.  The  acceleration  gradient  across  the  height  of  the  fixture  is  one 
problem  frequently  encountered  with  a  vertical  type  mounting  fixture.  As  a  general 
rule,  try  to  design  a  fixture  to  have  a  resonance  three  times  the  maximum  test  fre¬ 
quency  and  the  acceleration  gradient  will  be  70  per  cent  or  less. 

Company  documents  are  generally  no  more  explicit.  Consequently,  fix¬ 
ture  design  is  usually  based  on  necessity  for  speed,  availability  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  fabrication  capabilities,  rather  than  on  need  for  proper  dynamic 
behavior. 

Most  specifications  assume  that  fixtures  can  be  considered  "rigid”.  The 
goal  of  a  resonance  "three  times  the  maximum  test  frequency”  regard¬ 
less  of  specimen  size  can  seldom  be  achieved.  In  most  practical  cases, 
this  is  not  possible  and  resonances  usually  occur  during  tests,  particular¬ 
ly  when  the  test  item  is  attached.  Table  I  summarizes  practical,  quanti¬ 
zed  guides  or  rules  to  guide  the  designer.  Fixtures,  once  built,  should  be 
evaluated  with  loads  that  simulate  test  specimens,  to  demonstrate  that 
goals  have  been  achieved. 

A  BAD  EXAMPLE 

Poor  test  fixtures  often  contribute  to  a  lack  of  repeatability  between 
"identical”  tests  using  different  fixtures.  Figures  2  and  3  show  two 
different  fixtures  for  testing  a  module  which  in  service  is  cantilevered 
from  a  panel,  attached  by  four  bolts.  The  test  goal  was  to  identify  the 
module's  first  two  major  resonances  so  that  a  "resonant  dwell”  test 
might  be  performed  at  each  resonance.  With  the  usual  lack  of  quantized 
criteria,  either  fixture  might  be  considered  acceptable. 

Based  on  the  ^''a'^smissibility  graph  of  Figure  2,  one  might  con¬ 

clude  that  the  specimen's  only  resonance  was  at  80  Hz.  The  fixture's 
first  resonance  was  separately  determined  to  be  at  375  Hz,  but  there  Is 
no  sign  of  it  in  Figure  2.  Y-axis  orthogonal  motion  was  much  greater 
than  the  desired  X-axis  motion  at  80  Hz,  but  that  is  not  shown  by  Fig¬ 
ure  2.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  80  Hz  resonance  was  not  the  lowest 
specimen  resonance. 

Later,  the  specimen  was  tested  in  a  much  stlffer  fixture,  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.  The  accompanying  X^/X^  transmissibility  graph  shows  a 
clean  "classical”  first  peak  at  40  Hz,  also  another  resonant  response  at 
82  Hz.  This  more  rigid  fixture  eliminated  interference  between  test 
item  and  fixture;  there  was  very  little  Y-axis  motion. 

Suppose  that  laboratory  A  uses  the  improper  setup  of  Figure  2  and 
conducts  the  subsequent  life  test  only  at  80  Hz.  The  specimen  will 
probably  pass.  And  suppose  that  laboratory  B  conducts  its  test  with 
the  mounting  of  Figure  3.  Perhaps  B  interprets  the  graph  such  that  two 
life  tests  are  run,  at  40  Hz  and  at  80  Hz.  Perhaps  the  specimen  falls. 
Which  test  is  right?  Each  lab  met  its  own  interpretation  of  the  test  cri- 
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Figure  2  Results  of  a  resonance  search  upon  a  typical  electronic  assembly,  using  an  inadequate  test  fixture  that  flexes  in  the  Y  direction. 


Figure  3  Results  of  a  resonance  search  upon  the  same  electronic  assembly,  using  a  much  stiffer  fixture  with  no  flexing  In  the  Y  direction. 


teria.  Quantized  fixture  design  criteria  would  have  avoided  these  dif¬ 
ferences. 

DISCUSSION 

DESIGN  CRITERIA  CHART 

How  good  must  a  fixture  be?  Table  I  presents  some  long-needed  cri¬ 
teria  or  goals  for  the  designer.  It  states  the 

1.  Allowable  transmissibility  peaks. 


ALLOWABLE  VARIATION  IN  MOTION  INPUT.  This  col¬ 
umn  places  limits  upon  the  variations  in  motion  intensity 
among  the  several  specimen/fixture  attachment  points.  In¬ 
puts  to  the  specimen  are  generally  equal  at  low  test  frequen¬ 
cies  where  no  major  fixture  or  specimen  resonances  occur. 

As  test  frequency  rises  and  resonances  occur,  variations  are 
caused  by  resonant/antiresonant  responses  in  the  moving  sys¬ 
tem.  One  attachment  point  can  respond  to  a  resonance  while 
another  responds  to  an  antiresonance,  thus  the  motions  of 
attachment  points  are  greatly  different. 


2.  Allowable  amounts  of  orthogonal  motion,  and  The  criteria  of  Table  I  can  sometimes  be  bettered.  There  will  be 

instances  in  which  these  criteria  cannot  be  met.  However,  these  goals 

3.  Allowable  variations  in  vibratory  input  between  are  felt  to  be  reasonable  and  generally  attainable.  The  Chart  may  thus 

attachment  points  to  the  test  item.  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  negotiations  and  design. 


Fixtures  designed  for  vibration  testing  are  also  usable  for  shock  testing; 
thus  the  Chart  of  Table  I  applies  to  fixtures  for  both  shock  and  vibratior 
testing.  The  Chart  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  future  Military  and  other 
Test  Standards,  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  detailed  test  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Proving  that  the  Chart  has  been  complied  with  requires  dynamic  meas¬ 
urements  of  fixture  behavior;  reliability  specialists  should  insist  that  test 
reports  include  those  measurements.  The  fixture  should  be  loaded  with 
a  dynamically  similar  “dummy”  test  item,  a  prototype  or,  best,  the  test 
item  itself.  The  four  columns  of  the  Chart  will  now  be  discussed. 

COMPONENT  DESCRIPTION.  Enter  on  the  horizontal  line 
which  most  nearly  matches  your  test  item  size  and  weight. 

ALLOWABLE  TRANSMISSIBILITY  PEAKS.  This  column 
places  limits  upon  the  number  of  resonant  peaks  in  the  fix¬ 
ture's  response  curve. 


CRITERIA  RELAXED  FOR  LARGE  ITEMS 

Not  all  tests  go  to  2,000  Hz.  Typically,  a  1,000  pound  test  object  will 
not  respond  above  500  Hz;  its  internal  parts  will  not  respond  at  higher 
test  frequencies  applied  through  the  attachments. 

The  column  ALLOWABLE  TRANSMISSIBILITY  PEAKS  is  based  upon 
specimen  response  considerations,  as  well  as  upon  the  fact  that  large, 
heavy  items,  in  service,  receive  very  little  high  frequency  excitation.  The 
ORTHOGONAL  MOTION  and  the  VARIATION  IN  MOTION  columns 
are  based  upon  the  upper  frequency  expected  in  service  plus  the  first 
allowable  transmissibility  peaks  (second  column).  Authorities  highly 
recommend  that  any  article  weighing  more  than  50  pounds  not  be  tested 
to  the  full  intensity,  full  frequency  range  of  a  test  specification.  A  waiv¬ 
er  should  be  requested  In  most  such  cases. 

FIXTURE  RESONANCES  CAN  BE  PREDICTED 

The  various  sources  of  difficulty  that  arise  in  designing  fixtures  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  Table  I  will  be  demonstrated  on  a  typical  fixture.  They 
are  more  troublesome  on  large  fixtures.  One  can  seldom  separate 


ALLOWABLE  ORTHOGONAL  MOTION.  This  column 
places  limits  upon  the  amount  of  lateral  axis  motion. 
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TABLE  1  -  DESIGN  CRITERIA  FOR  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  FIXTURES 


Component  Description 

Allowable  Transmissibility 

Peaks 

Allowable  Orthogonal  Motion 

Allowable  Variation  in  Vibratory 
Input  between  Test  Item 
Attachment  Points 

Snail  components,  mechanical 
electrical,  or  electronic, 
up  to  cigar-box  size  and 
weight  up  to  5  pounds. 

None  below  1000  Hz,  Above  1000 
Hz,  a  maximum  of  3  resonances, 
limited  to  5:1  over  3db  band¬ 
width  100  Hz. 

Y  and  Z  motions  less  than  X 
motion  throughout  the  test 
range  up  to  2000  Hz. 

±  20^  allowable  up  to  1000  Hz. 

From  1000  Hz  to  2000  Hz,  i  50^5. 

Electrical,  electronic,  me¬ 
chanical  components  in  sizes 
up  to  a  10-inch  cube  and 
weights  up  to  15  pounds. 

None  below  1000  Hz.  Max,  of  4 
peaks  above  1000  Hz,  5:1.  None 
to  exceed  a  3db  bandwidth  of 

100  Hz. 

y  and  Z  motions  less  than  X 
motion  throughout  the  test 
range  up  to  2000  Hz. 

±  30%  up  to  1000  Hz.  1000-2000 

Hz,  not  exceed  2:1  between  any 
pair  of  points. 

Odd-shaped  mechanical  compo¬ 
nents  (i.e.,  large  t^ydrau- 
lic  actuators  and  vent  rel¬ 
ief  valves).  Electrical 
equipment  (i.e.,  inverters, 
telemetering  transmitters). 
Volumes  up  to  3  ft^j  weights 
10  to  50  pounds. 

None  below  800  Hz.  Max.  4 
peaks  6:1  over  3  db  band¬ 
width  100  Hz,  800-1500  Hz. 

Max,  3  peaks  8:1  over  3  db 
bandwidth  of  125  Hz,  1500- 
2000  H2r. 

Y  and  Z  motions  less  than  X 
motion  up  to  1000  Hz,  Above 

1000  Hz,  2X,  except  that 
over  a  3  db  bandwidth  of 

200  Hz,  may  be  3X. 

±  50^  up  to  1000  Hz.  From  1000 

Hz  to  2000  Hz,  2:1,  except  that 
over  a  3db  bandwidth  of  200  Hz, 
input  variation  may  be  2.5:1 
between  any  pair  of  points. 

Larger  equipment  weighing 

50  to  500  pounds,  volumes 
up  to  20  ft3. 

None  below  500  Hz,  Max.  2 
peaks  6:1  over  3db  band¬ 
width  125  Hz,  500-1000  Hz. 

Max.  3  peaks  8:1  over  3db 
bandwidth  1 50  Hz ,  1 000-2000 

Hz. 

Y  and  Z  less  than  X  to  500 

Hz.  500-1000  Hz,  less  than 

2  X,  and  1000-2000  Hz,  less 
than  2. 5  X,  except  over  a 

3db  bandwidth  of  200  Hz,  may 
be  3  X, 

±  30%  up  to  500  Hz.  From  500  Hz- 
1000  Hz,  2:1  and  1000  Hz-2000  Hz, 
2,5:1  except  over  3db  bandwidth 
of  200  Hz,  variation  may  be  3:1. 

Large  equipment  over  500 
pounds  and  24  inches  mini¬ 
mum  dimension.  Note:  These 
fixtures  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  design.  In 
general,  use  only  with 
auxiliary  hydrostatic 
bearings. 

None  below  150  Hz.  Max.  1 
peak  3:1  150-300  Hz  also 

max,  3  peaks  5:1  over  3db 
bandwidth  100  Hz,  300-1000 

Hz,  Max,  5  peaks  10:1  over 

3db  bandwidth  200  Hz,  1000- 
i  2000  Hz. 

Y  and  Z  less  than  1.5X  up  to 

300  Hz.  Less  than  2. 5X,  250- 
2000  Hz  except  over  3db  band¬ 
width  of  100  Hz  in  range  300- 
'  1000  Hz,  may  be  3:1;  also  over 

3db  bandwidth  of  1 50  Hz  in  range 
1000-2000  Hz,  may  be  4:1.  Verti¬ 
cal  motion  not  to  exceed  1 , 5X 
over  entire  test  frequency 
range.  Use  hydrostatic  bearings. 

±  30%  up  to  400  Hz.  From  400  Hz- 
2000  Hz,  2:1  except  over  3db 
bandwidth  of  200  Hz,  variation 
between  points  may  be  3:1. 

Tustln  Institute  1971 

transmissibility  peaks  (in  the  desired  test  direction)  from  orthogonal 
motion;  this  was  briefly  discussed  in  connection  with  Figures  2  and  3. 
The  effect  of  transmissibility  peaks  and  orthogonal  motion  will  be 
analyzed  separately  and  will  then  be  combined  to  obtain  the  total  re¬ 
sponse.  The  natural  frequencies  to  consider  are 


4)  base  plate  twist  or  torsion 


where  K  =  — , — 
r  L 


1)  gusset  beam  bending 


and  TL  is  the  torque  moment  arm. 


fg=3.13 

where  K  =  ■ 

and  W  =  Vzb,  L,  h,p 

and/or  beam  bending 

U  b,ei 

where  K  =  — — 

and  W  =  b|  L,  h,  p 

2)  plate  bending  of  those  surfaces  acting  as  plates 

fp  =  92.5-  lO’X(p) 

(  X  is  a  plate  shape  constant.) 

3)  fixture  rigid  body  rotation  (involves  attachment  bolts.) 


5)  the  total  frequency  f.^  is  found  by  proper  summation 
of  frequencies  1)  through  4),  according  to  Dunkerley’s 
Equation 


1 


f 


T 


+ 


1 


usually  aided  by  a  nomograph  in  Reference  1. 


Simply  due  to  size,  large  fixtures  have  relatively  low  natural  frequencies. 
In  addition,  large  fixtures  often  have  many  elements  which  combine  to  a 
lower  f^  than  any  of  the  individual  elements.  These  statements  apply 
not  only  to  fixtures,  but  also  to  test  specimens.  This  is  the  reasoning  be¬ 
hind  Columns  1  and  2  of  the  Criteria  Chart,  Table  1. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROOF 

Figure  4  shows  a  cantilevered  beam  used  to  model  a  test  specimen.  The 
two  blocks  and  four  bolts  act  as  a  test  fixture,  which  must  always  react 
resonance  forces  in  the  specimen.  Two  conditions  of  beam  stiffness 
(beam  flat  and  beam  on  edge)  will  show  how  the  fixture  is  affected  by 
changing  the  length  of  the  test  specimen  model  from  4”  to  20”.  For 
this  case  only  fixture  rigid  body  rotation  f_  ^  and  beam  bending  f 
frequencies  need  to  be  calculated  as  there  are  no  plate  or  base  twist 
modes. 
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Figure  4  Cantilever  beam  A  represents  a  test  specimen.  Blocks  B  and  C,  also 
bolts  Dj  through  D4  represent  a  test  fixture.  Resonant  behavior  of  the  system 
is  predicted  (see  text)  and  experimentally  verified  (see  Figure  5). 


Fixture  rigid  body  rotation.  The  rotational  moment  is  TL  and  stiffness 


TL  =  W(|^)Lb  Ib-inVi'adian 

where  W  =  .05L, 

L  =  beam  length  and 

=  bolt  grip  length  =  2.5". 

D 

The  rotational  stiffness  of  the  bolts  is 


K,  = 


4EI 

U* 


Ib/in. 


n  =  4,  in  this  case,  bolts  through  restraining  rotation 
of  the  beam.  I  =  0.000975  for  a  3/8”  bolt,  per  Table  2,  page  10-19, 
Reference  2.  For  a  20"  beam,  f  =  271  Hz,  while  for  a  4”  beam. 


Cantilever  beam  bending. 

f„  B  B2  a/SsU 
^  V  WL" 

where  B2  =  0.56,  according  to  Reference  1,  Table  lA. 

E  =  10  10®  Ib/in^  for  aluminum. 

W  =  0.05L 

I  =  bh^/l2  =  0.0104  inch"^. 

For  a  20"  beam,  f^  =  39.7  Hz;  for  a  4"  beam,  f^  =  995  Hz.  By  the 
same  method,  the  beam  response  frequencies  are  calculated  when  the 
beam  is  fastened  on  its  narrow  edges.  Note  that  is  increased  to  3". 


Frequency  (Hr) 


Figure  5  graphs  the  predicted  response  and  experimental  results  for  the 
two  methods  of  mounting  the  imaginery  specimen,  f  with  the 
beam  flat  depended  upon  mounting  bolt  stiffness  and,  combined  with 
bending,  compared  favorably  with  frequencies  found  in  the  laboratory. 
Rigid  body  rotation  with  the  beam  on  edge  coupled  with  bending  as  the 
beam  was  shortened;  this  increased  the  measured  response  frequency. 

For  beam  length  4",  f  =  1,130  Hz  and  fg  =  1,990  Hz,  yielding 
f  approximately  1,000  Hz,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  measured  re¬ 
sponse  frequency  was  1,470  Hz.  One  must  always  consider  rigid  body 
rotation,  f  will  fall  between  the  calculated  f  and  fg  if  the  modes 
are  coupled  The  mode  for  beam  bending  was  at  the  beam  root  for  the 
20"  beam  but  moved  to  the  line  joining  and  for  the  4"  beam; 
this  illustrates  the  change  from  beam  bending  to  bending  plus  rotation. 
Figure  5  also  shows  how  rapidly  natural  frequency  is  reduced  as  fixture 
size  and  beam  length  increase.  Realistic  design  criteria  will  reflect  this 
change. 

CAUSES  FOR  VARIATION  IN  MOTION  INPUT 

Variations  in  motion  intensity  relate  to  fixture  and  test  item  resonances. 
At  very  low  test  frequencies,  an  entire  system  moves  as  a  single  unit;  but 
after  the  first  resonance,  varying  motions  occur.  How  serious  might 
these  be?  Figure  6  illustrates  test  results  obtained  on  a  large  fixture  and 
large  test  object  {shipboard  computer).  Three  outputs  from  accelero¬ 
meters  at  each  mounting  point  were  electrically  averaged  for  control, 
plotted  as  the  heavy  black  curve  rising  to  about  55  Hz,  then  becoming 
quite  constant  at  2g.  The  outputs  of  those  accelerometers  experiencing 
most  and  least  motion  at  various  frequencies  are  also  plotted;  the  area 
between  these  is  shaded.  Obviously,  some  mounting  points  are  being 
overtested  and  some  are  being  undertested,  relative  to  the  average  and 
relative  to  the  test  specification.  No  single  control  accelerometer  loca¬ 
tion  could  possibly  serve.  The  motion  at  each  location  is  the  resultant 
of  all  forces  and  of  that  location’s  impedance  to  motion  (ability  to 
react  the  applied  forces).  These  large  variations  in  motion  can  greatly 
affect  whether  an  item  passes  or  fails  a  vibration  or  shock  test. 


Figure  6  When  large  objects  are  tested,  some  attachment  points  are  over¬ 
tested  and  some  are  undertested.  In  this  example  the  “spread”  exceeds 
W:  1  at  some  frequencies.  Control  accelerometer  location  greatly  affects 
test  outcome. 

Testing  a  large  object  to  frequencies  above,  say,  500  Hz  is  usually  mean¬ 
ingless  for  this  and  other  reasons.  Measurements  on  components  inside 
such  a  computer  on  board  ship  would  probably  show  only  very  low  fre¬ 
quencies  present,  at  and  below  the  first  major  structural  resonances  of 
the  computer  frame. 


Figure  5  Calculated  resonan t  behavior  and  experimental  resul ts  on  the 
system  of  Figure  4. 
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The  problem  of  locating  the  control  accelerometer  faces  fixture  design¬ 
ers  before  every  test.  With  high  first  resonance  frequencies,  motion 


inputs  to  the  several  attachment  points  v^iil  be  equal  over  a  large  fre¬ 
quency  range,  thus  reducing  the  problem  of  control  variation.  This 
statement  is  open  to  any  interpretation,  of  course:  the  fourth  column  of 
the  Criteria  Chart,  Table  I,  provides  quantized  guidance. 

PROVING  THAT  DESIGN  CRITERIA  HAVE  BEEN  MET 

A  test  item  should  be  mounted  on  its  fixture.  A  triaxia!  array  of  accele¬ 
rometers  should  be  mounted  at  each  test  item  attach  point.  Graph  all 
outputs  during  a  slow  sweep  through  the  frequency  range,  so  that  all 
transmissibility  peaks,  all  orthogonal  motion  and  all  variations  in  motion 
between  attach  points  willbe  recorded.  (More  detailed  instructions  are 
found  in  Section  12  of  Reference  2.)  If  your  criteria  (Table  I  or  some 
other  source)  are  not  met,  find  out  why.  Perhaps  a  new  design  is  needed, 
or  perhaps  minor  changes  will  enable  your  criteria  to  be  met.  Possibly 
the  shaker  is  inadequate,  or  auxiliary  supports  are  needed.  Or  perhaps 
the  test  should  not  be  carried  to  such  high  frequencies. 

When  an  explanation  for  a  particular  resonant  peak,  for  a  region  of  high 
orthogonal  motion  or  for  large  variations  in  motion  intensity  is  sought, 
remember  that  the  lowest  resonance  is  an  f^  summation,  according  to 
Dunkerley's  Equation,  of  the  natural  frequencies  of  all  the  beams  and 
plates  of  the  fixture  and  test  article.  Somewhat  higher  in  frequency  a 
group  of  transmissibility  peaks  and  accompanying  orthogonal  motion 
and  motion  variations,  caused  by  the  first  modes  of  large  individual 
plates  and  beams,  are  often  found.  Continuing  upwards,  higher  order 
modes  of  these,  along  with  first  modes  of  smaller  elements  are  often 
found;  this  region  is  difficult  to  trace  to  individual  sources  and  usually 
cannot  be  remedied.  Fortunately,  keeping  the  first  peaks  high  enough 
(see  the  second  column  of  Table  I)  will  usually  prevent  trouble  from 
these  higher  modes.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  criteria  are  easy  to 
meet  in  all  cases;  they  will  often  cause  difficulty.  However,  they  are 
generally  attainable  with  good  design,  particularly  when,  as  at  leading 
laboratories,  someone  specializes  in  this  design  field. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  dynamic  behavior  of  test  fixtures  is  very  important  to  the  out¬ 

come  of  vibration  and  shock  tests. 

2.  Realistic  design  goals  are  needed  before  fixture  design  commences. 

3.  If  an  organization  lacks  its  own  design  goals,  numerical  values  may  be 

obtained  from  the  Design  Criteria  Chart  found  in  this  paper. 

4.  Once  design  and  fabrication  are  complete,  but  t^efore  a  test  may  be 

commenced,  the  new  fixture’s  dynamic  behavior  should  be 
experimentally  investigated.  If  goals  are  met,  fine.  If  goals 
are  not  met,  redesign  and/or  rework  may  be  required.  If 
goals  still  cannot  be  met,  knowledge  of  dynamic  insuffiences 
of  the  fixture  often  aids  in  explaining  apparent  failures  during 
testing. 

5.  Fixture  design  is  a  specialty  that  should  not  be  entrusted  to  test 

technicians  or  product  designers  lacking  special  training. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  introduces  a  simple  but  practicle  technique 
for  constructing  an  operating  characteristic  (OC)  curve  for 
a  sequential  probability  ratio  test  (SPRT).  Normally  in  an 
OC  curve  for  SPRT  the  probability  of  acceptance  L  (  ©  )  is 
a  complex  function  of  true  equipment  MTBF  (0)  and  the 
following  parameters:  producer's  and  consumer's  risks 
{ol  and  discrimination  ratio  (9q/©^  or  R).  In  this  pa¬ 
per,  the  probability  of  acceptance  L  (0)  is  arbitrarily 
assumed  to  be  an  accumulative  normal  distribution  of  h 
variable  with  scalar  and  location  parameters  determined  by 
o(  ,/3  combination  pair.  0  in  turn  is  expressed  as  a  function 
of  h  and  parameter  R,  independent  of  ,  /3  .  Consequently, 

L  (0 )  can  be  plotted  as  a  straight  line  on  a  probability  paper 
for  a  normal  distribation  where  as  the  relationship  of  0  and 
h  can  be  graphically  represented  by  a  set  of  nomograph  such 
as  that  shown  on  top  of  Figure  1, 

From  a  reliability  engineer's  point  of  view,  the  essence 
of  the  paper  is  not  the  simple  novel  technique  of  constructing 
an  equivalent  OC  curve.  Rather  it  is  the  potential  practical 
applications  of  such  a  universal  OC  curve  that  deserve  our 
attention.  As  illustrated  in  the  hypothetical  examples  1  and 
2  in  this  paper,  the  universal  OC  curve  offers  us  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  selecting  reliability  test  plans  based  on  a  systematic 
approach  rather  than  our  subjective  judgement.  Manufac¬ 
turer  can  predict  the  expected  risks,  maximum  risks,  expec¬ 
ted  costs,  maximum  costs,  etc.  associated  with  the  chosen 
range  of  test  plans  with  greater  confidence.  Customers  can 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  greater  varieties  of  optional  test  plans 
with  their  corresponding  price  tags  roughly  defined. 

INTRODUCTION 


this  problem  a  universal  OC  curve  shown  in  Figure  1  is 
introduced. 

DERIVATION  OF  UNIVERSAL  OC  CURVE  FOR  SPRT 


(For  equipment  having  exponential  distribution  of 
time  to  failure) 


As  shown  in  the  Appendix,  the  mathematically  derived 
probability  of  accepting  the  equipment  when  its  true  MTBF 
is  0  is: 


L(0)  = 


(  1-  /3 

ot 


)'^-l 


1-fi  h  p.  h 


(A32) 


p.  _  (Rh-l)eo 
® '  hp-i. 


(A34) 


When  (X  and  ^  values  are  given  we  can  use  equation 
(A32)  to  compute  a  set  of  points  for  L  (  0  ),  h.  If  we  plot 
these  points  on  a  probability  paper  for  a  normal  distribu¬ 
tion,  we  would  get  a  straight  line  such  as  that  shown  in 
Figure  1.  According  to  equations  (A 32)  and  (A34),  when 
h=+l,  L(0)=1“  (X  and  0  =0^  ;  when  h=-l,  L(  0  )  =  /3  and  0  = 

0Q  /R.  This  means  as  long  as  we  know  the  values  of  o(  ,/3  we 
can  easily  plot  a  straight  line  OC  curve  which  will  readily 
give  us  a  value  of  h  for  each  L(©)  chosen.  Now  the  re¬ 
maining  task  is  to  substitute  the  h  value  into  equation  (A34) 
to  find- the  0  value.  Since  this  is  a  tedious  task,  and  the  re¬ 
verse  process  of  finding  L(0)  when  0  is  give  is  even  more 
laborious,  a  nomograph  such  as  that  shown  on  top  of  Figure 
1  is  added  to  eliminate  equation  (A 34)  calculation. 


Military  Specification  MIL-STD-781B  Reliability  Demon¬ 
stration  Test  Plans  are  designed  to  demonstrate  the  MTBF 
of  military  and  aerospace  equipment  having  exponential  dis¬ 
tribution  of  time  to  failure.  There  are  thirty  basic  test  plans 
in  this  specification;  ten  of  these  are  SPRT  plans  which  are 
based  on  the  technique  for  hypothesis  testing  when  neither 
test  time  nor  number  of  failure  is  fixed  in  advance  but  is 
determined  during  the  course  of  demonstration  test.  These 
SPRT  plans  are  most  often  used  because  they  are  usually 
more  efficient  than  the  time  or  failure  terminated  tests.  To 
help  us  to  decide  which  SPRT  plan  to  select,  MIL-STD-781B 
provides  an  OC  curve  for  each  of  the  SPRT  plans;  each  OC 
curve  shows  us  the  probability  of  acceptance  vs.  the  true 
equipment  MTBF  (0).  However,  quite  often  we  feel  that  the 
SPRT  plan  listed  in  MIL-STD-781B  neither  fit  out  own  equip¬ 
ment  reliability  characteristic  nor  completely  satisfy  custo  -- 
mer  need;  consequently,  we  often  wish  to  propose  a  modified 
SPRT  plan  by  redefining  producer’s  risks  (o^  ,|3),  discrimi¬ 
nation  ratio  (R) ,  and  specified  MTBF  (  0^ ) .  In  doing  so  we 
need  to  speculate  over  a  series  of  OC  curves  and  pick  one 
that  is  most  suited  to  our  need;  however,  the  conventional 
procedure  for  plotting  an  OC  curve  as  shown  in  the  Appendix 
paragraph  4.2  is  too  cumbursome  to  work  with.  To  solve 


The  basic  steps  for  constructing  the  nomograph  is  fairly 
simple.  We  have  already  learned  that  when  h=-l,  0  =  ©q  /R 
and  when  h=+l  ,  9  =0o*  When  h=0  equation  (A34)  is  indeter¬ 
minant.  To  solve  this  problem  we  can  apply  L'Hospital  ride 
by  differentiating  the  number ator  and  denominator  of  equa¬ 
tion  (A 34)  with  respect  to  h  separately  and  take  the  limit  for 
the  ratio  as  h  approches  zero;  this  gives  equation  (A43) 
which  means  0  =ni0Q  when  h=0.  m  is  the  slop  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  line  on  a  number  of  failure  vs.  test  time 
plane  for  SPRT  -  see  equation  (A16) .  Consequently,  the 
universal  reference  scale  for  0  has  three  well  defined  points . 
The  next  step  is  to  use  equation  (A34)  to  establish  a  detailed 
reference  scale  with  a  fixed  R  value;  R=10  is  chosen  because 
it  is  quite  impracticle  to  consider  a  SPRT  plan  with  an  R  as 
large  as  10.  The  remaining  task  is  to  establish  various  re¬ 
ference  points  on  the  R  axis  for  various  R  values  chosen  so 
that  R=10  reference  scale  0  values  can  be  projected  on  the 
universal  refer^ce  scale  in  the  proper  proportion  deter¬ 
mined  by  R.  For  instance,  if  R=3,  using  equation  (A17)  m  is 
estimated  to  be  0.548.  If  we  draw  a  line  joining  m  0^and 
O.5480Q  on  R=10  reference  scale  we  would  establish  a  re¬ 
ference  point  on  R  axis.  If  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  value 
of  h  and  L  (0 )  provided  we  have  chosen  MIL-STD-781B 
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Solution; 


SPRT  plan  V  (R=3,  oC  =  /3  =0.1)  and  0  is  0.80900  ,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  connect  a  straight  line  between  R  =  3  refer¬ 
ence  point  and  0.809  00  on  R=10  reference  scale  until  it 
intersects  the  universal  reference  scale,  and  then  we  draw  a 
verticle  line  down  until  it  intersects  =/3  =0.1  line;  see 
Figure  1.  L(  0)  at  this  point  is  0.8  and  h  is  slightly  smaller 
than  0.667.  If  we  use  a  cumulative  normal  distribution  table, 
we  would  get  h  (1.282)  =0.85  for  L(0)=O.8;  h  therefore  is 
about  0.68. 


As  shown  in  Figure  2  and  formulas  (A 46)  through 
(A 50),  the  imiversal  OC  curve  can  be  used  for  cases  where 
^  by  simply  shifting  the  h  scale  to  h^'  scale  by  an 
amount  equal  to  c.  The  cX”  and  y3"  are  still  equal  and  L{  0) 
is  still  equal  to  l/2  at  h”=0;  however,  1-  is  defined  at  h=+l 
and  is  defined  at  h=-l  which  means  /  y5  .  Another  word 
we  have  assumed  that; 


L(©)  = 


For  practical  reason  assume  smallest  c<  can  be  used 


Step  1;  Draw  a  straight  line  connecting  the  reference 
point  R=5  on  R  scale  with  0.4  0q  on  R=10 
reference  scale  until  it  intersects  universal 
reference  scale  at  a  point  which  is  roughly 
m  ©0  in  this  problem;  see  Figure  3. 

Step  2;  Locate  a  pivotal  point  which  is  the  intersect  of 
vertical  line  m  9q  and  horizontal  line  L(0)  = 
55%. 

Step  3:  Draw  a  straight  line  connecting  pivotal  point 
with  the  point  (h=l,  L(© )=1-0.01) .  This 
straight  line  is  LI. 

Step  4;  Draw  a  straight  line  connecting  the  pivotal 

point  with  the  point  (h=-l,  L(0)=1O%).  This  is 
straight  line  L2. 

Step  5;  Draw  a  straight  line  connecting  the  points 

(h=l,  L(©)=99%),  (h=-l,  L(0)=1O%).  This  is 
line  L3. 


(  1-/^  r  -(  f 

of  1-  (X 

Although  no  formal  mathematical  proof  is  given  to  show 
that  equation  (A46)  is  indeed  an  equivalent  of  (A32),  Chi- 
square  goodness  of  fit  tests  have  pointed  out  that  the  risk  is 
probably  smaller  than  l/2  of  1%. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  UNIVERSAL  OC  CURVE 

Universal  OC  Curves  are  not  only  easy  to  construct, 
they  are  also  extremely  helpful  in  test  plan  selection  analy¬ 
sis.  To  illustrate  how  easily  test  plan  selection  analysis  can 
be  carried  out,  the  following  hypothetical  examples  are  given; 


EXAMPLE  1 


Given  Conditions  ; 


©0  is  specified  by  customer  and  the  manufacturer 
knows  the  actual  equipment  MTBF  ( 0)  is  roughly  within  the 
range  0.4  0q  to  0q. 

Requirements ; 

1.  Customer  Requirements: 

a.  R  must  not  exceed  5  . 

b.  /3  must  not  exceed  10%. 

2.  Manufacturer  (MFR)  Management  Requirement: 

Probability  of  acceptance  must  be  equal  or 
greater  than  55%  when  6  is  0.4©^. 

Problem: 

MFR  Reliability  Group  must  propose  a  range  of  test 
plans  that  will  satisfy  above  conditions . 


Conclusion; 

Any  OC  line  completely  falls  within  the  shaded  region 
bounded  by  these  three  straight  lines  (LI,  L2,  L3)  will  meet 
all  the  above  requirements,  provided  R  is  properly  selected. 
To  estimate  the  price  range  of  these  test  plans  we  only  need 
to  analyze  these  three  OC  lines  with  R  determined  by  L(  0  = 
0.4  ©Q  )=55%: 

LI;  R=5,  of=l%,  /3  =2% 

L2;  R=5,  0(  =1-0.94  =6%,  /3  =10% 

L3;  R=3.7,0{=1%,  /?=10% 

For  instance  for  a  quick  rough  estimation  of  test  plan 
involving  L3  and  R=3.7  we  look  up  Table  2A-1  of  HANDBOOK 
H108,  code  A9  is  selected.  Thus,  entering  Table  2D-l(a)  in 
HI 08,  the  following  information  can  be  found: 

(ro)  --  (maximum  number  of  failure  when  SPRT  is 
trimcated)is  27 

bQ  -  (defined  in  the  Appendix)  \ 

is  0.8479  I  These  figures  can 

I  be  verified  using 

b^  -  (defined  in  the  Appendix)  /  formulas  in  the 
is  1.6643  appendix. 

m  -  (defined  in  the  Appendix) 
is  0.4843 

E01  (r)  ”  (Expected  number  of  failures  when  0=0^) 
is  6.5 

g  (r)  -  (Expected  number  of  failures  when  e  =m  0^) 


E0  (r)-  (Expected  number  of  failures  when  0  =  0q  ) 

^  is  1.6 

From  these  data  expected  test  time  and  cost  can  be 
estimated;  see  reference  4  page  208  through  212  for  test 
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time  estimation. 

EXAMPLE  2 

Given  Conditions: 

©Q  is  specified  by  customer  and  the  manufacturer 
knows  from  past  field  failure  report  or  prediction  reports 
the  approximate  equipment  failure  rate  distribution  is  nor¬ 
mal  with  mean  A© and  standard  deviation(s)  equal  to  Ao/3; 
see  Figure  4A.  The  equivalent  ©  distribution  is  shown  in 
Figure  4B. 


Step  3:  Establish  R  Range;  If  we  repeat  the  process 
that  is  shown  in  Example  1,  we  will  find  that 
L3  OC  line  which  passes  through  (h=-l,  L(©)= 
0,3)  and  the  pivotal  point  in  Figure  5  does  not 
comply  with  (EX  2-7)  requirement  because 
the  projected  oC  value  by  L3  line  is  0.35  and 
this  means  p  must  be  negative  -  which  is  im¬ 
possible  in  reality.  To  bypass  this  pitfall  let 
us  arbitrarily  choose  the  range  of  R  between 
1.5  to  5.  If  we  let  R=1.5  in  equation  (EX  2-1), 
p  would  be  equal  to  0.0668.  Substitute  this  p 
value  into  (EX  2-7); 


Requirements : 


.2-.86640C  +  .136/32 


(EX  2-8) 


1.  Customer  Requirements:  Since  Since  ^  is  <  0.3,  0.136/3  is  much  smaller 

than  ,2  so  if  we  ignore  the  third  term  in  (EX 

a.  R  must  not  exceed  5 .  2-8) ;  we  can  establish  a  maximum  limit  for 

b.  (3  must  not  exceed  30%.  ^  • 


2.  MFR  Management  Requirements: 


,2>.8664o(  (K  <0.231  or  ^max 


a.  The  expected  probability  of  passing  the 
reliability  test  =  Expected  P(A)  >  80% 

b.  P(A)  =  60%  at  a  risk  £10% 

Problem: 

MFR  Reliability  Group  must  propose  a  range  of  test 
plans  that  will  satisfy  above  conditions. 

Solution: 

Step  1:  Simplification  of  Mathematical  Model  for 

Rough  Approximation;  For  the  convenience  of 
analysis  let’s  arbitrarily  reduce  the  model  of 
hypothesis  testing  to  its  simplest  form  -  that 
is  if  ©  >B  £)  we  call  it  ©  =©o  and  if  ©<©  j) 
we  define  it  to  be  ©q  /R  or  ©  ^ ,  Thus  we 
can  setup  the  following  equations: 

See  Figure  4  for  definitions  of  equations  (EX2-1)  and 


(EX2-2) 

By  definition  P (A  1  ©  =  ©q)  =  1-  oC  (EX  2-3) 

P(AJ©  =  ©o  /R)=/3  (EX  2-4) 

Figure  4B  P(  ©=  ©q  )=l‘“2p=P(B)  (EX  2-5) 

P(©=©0/  R)=2p=P(B)  (EX  2-6) 

Expected  Probability  of  acceptan^ 

=Expected  P(A)=P(AB)+P(AB) 
=P(A|B)P(B)+P(AlB)P(B) 

=(l-o()(l-2p)+(/3)(2p) 

=  (l-ot)-2p  [(l-0()-^]>80%  (EX  2-7) 


Step  2;  Establish  Pivotal  Point;  To  establish  pivotal 
point  we  can  use  equation  (EX  2-2)  and  let  p'  = 
10%.  From  a  standard  cumulative  normal  dis¬ 
tribution  table  3  (F-l)=1.282  or  F=1.43.  An¬ 
other  word  P  (©  <  ©0  )=P(©<0.7  ©0  )< 

10%.  Thus  we  can  estolish  pivotal  point  by 
using  L(©)=60%  ,©  =0.7 ©q  ,  R  =  5;  this  will 
comply  with  requirement  2b.  See  Figure  5. 


Step  4  Establish  3  OC  Lines  (that  will  satisfy  all  re¬ 
quirements). 

LI:  Connect  a  straight  line  between 

(h=l,  L(©)=0.99)  and  pivotal  point. 

L2:  Connect  a  straight  line  between 

(h=-l,L(©)=0.3)  and  (h=+l,  L(©)=0.99) 

L3':  Connect  a  straight  line  between 

(h=l,  L(  ©)=1- oCinax"''^^9)  and  pivotal 
point. 

L4:  Connect  a  straight  line  between 

(h=-l,  L(©)=0.01)  and  pivotal  point. 

Any  OC  line  falls  completely  within  the  shaded  region 
will  comply  with  all  the  requirements,  provided  R  must  be 
within  1.5  to  5  and  chosen  properly. 
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APPENDIX 


1.  Introduction 


In  order  to  understand  the  universal  OC  curve  and  its 
derivation  procedure  better,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  the 
process  from  which  the  SPRT  was  derived.  Consequently, 
an  extensive  mathematical  derivation  of  SPRT  plan  (based 
on  exponential  life  distribution)  is  presented  in  the  appendix 
to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  ready  reference  for  this  paper 
as  well  as  a  convenient  digest  for  the  SPRT  plans  listed  in 
MIL-STD-781B  and  HANDBOOK  H108. 

2 .  Definitions 

©Q  “  Specified  MTBF 

©2  -  Minimum  Acceptable  MTBF 

0(  “  Producer’s  Risk  =  P  (REJHq  [©  q) 

/3  -  Consumer’s  Risk=P  (Accept  Hq  |  ©i  ) 

R  -  Discrimination  Ratio  =  ©  o  1 

3.  Hypothesis  Testing  Based  on  Exponential  Distribution 


1st  2nd  3rd  (n“l)th  n  th  Failure 

T;!^,  T2 . Tj^  are  accumulative  eqmpment 

test  times  between  failures. 

Joint  distributions  of  T’s  =  f(T]^,  T2, . Tji) 


77  f(Ti;e)=AEXp[-  ^Ti  1 

i=l  ^  i=l  ^ 


Equation  (Al)  is  true  because  T's  are  statistically  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Hq  (Null  Hypothesis):  ©=©q 
H;j^  (Alternative  Hypothesis):  ©=©7 

n 

TTf(T.;e^) 

B  <  — i -  <  A  (A2) 

n  ' 

TTf(Ti;eo) 

i=l 

Note  that  when  this  ratio  is  close  to  1  test  continues. 

If  the  ratio  is  »  1,  Hq  will  be  rejected.  If  ratio  «1, 
will  be  accepted. 

1  EXP  -  y  Ti] 


"0 


r  1  'i^EXpr 

1  1 

I0OJ  [ 

T  .  f(Ti;  ei) 


lTf(Ti;ei) 

irl 


=P(Li>A)+P(B<Lj^<A,  L2  >A)+P(B<L^<A,  B<L2<A,L3>A) 
+ .  (A8) 

=P(Lj^<B)+P(B<Lj^<A,  L2lB)+P(B<Lj^<A,B<L2<A,  L3<B) 

^ .  (A9) 

The  actual  determination  of  A  &  B  from  above  equa¬ 
tions  is  too  elaborate;  however,  the  following  approximate 
solution  can  be  foimd  by  rationalization.  Suppose  that  is 
a  continuous  function  of  a  continuous  variate  n  so  that  at 
some  value  of  n  first  equals  A  or  B: 

Condition  1 

Assume  true  equipment  MTBF  =©  so  that  after  n 
failures  is  just  =A  so  Hq  is  rejected. 

P(Test  sample  in  f0^) 

-  “L  =A-  — (AlO) 

P(Test  sample  in  f©^)  n  ^  ' 


Test  Sample 
Distribution  " 


Condition  2 

Assume  true  equipment  MTBF"Oq  so  that  after  n  fail¬ 
ures  Lq  is  just  =  B  so  Hq  is  accepted. 


Probability  test  sample  in  f0^  ^  ^ 


Probability  test  sample  in  fG^, 


Test  Sample 
Distribution 


Substitude  A  -  B=  _J®_  into  equation  (A4) 

1-(H 


r  'I 

B<R“exP  -  .2-11  y  T.  <A 

L  00  "W  U 


Let  B  <  L  <A 
n 


n 

r  V  'i 

)<EXP  - /  Ti  <f-i:^)R-n  (A13) 

l-of  L  00  f —  J 
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ln(-^)+ln(R-“)<  T.<ln(-^)+ln(R'°)  (A14) 

°  i=l 


®o  h  1  re^e +heeo-eeih'| 

')u=h)=i=(^)  -^J  g  -p-Q-  e^e"e  •  J  dt  (^23) 


Note;  (In  x=2.3026  logio  x) 

_ n 


Substitute  R=0q/0^  into  (A23) 


R*'-(R-l)iii-  -1=0 
®0 


1-R  = 

h(l-R)  00 


nix+b^>y>inx-b^ 

x=n=Total  number  of  failures 
y=Total  test  time  in  multiples  of  0q 
R=eo/ej^ 

When  y  >mx+bQ  Accept  Hq 
When  y  <mx-b^  Reject  Hq 


m=(  -1^  )  logio  R 


,  _  2.3  ,  1-Ot  Min' 

i°gio 

**1"  "r^  1°Sio 

4.  Study  of  OC  Curve 

4.1  OC  Curve  is  used  to  estimate  the  probability  of  ac¬ 
cepting  null  hypothesis  (Hq)  when  the  true  equipment 
MTBF  mean  is  specified. 

Let  the  true  equipment  MTBF  mean=0, 
thus  f  (t  ;9)  =  -3^  £  -t  /  © 


Let 

i  (t;e)  f(t 


mi 

;eo)  _ 


0<t<  03 

t  -  random  variable  test  time 


and  let 


/po 

'Ulr] 


Let  g(t;©)  be  a  density  function  -  that  is: 

0  (u=h)=l 

Thus  using  equations  (Al)  and  (A21) : 

'ef’  [^o]  'i''  * 

Note:  t-  test  time  can  not  be  negative  I 


Now  we  can  setup  an  equivalent  h3q)othesis  test: 
We  can  rewrite  equation  (A2)  or  (A 5)  as: 


Bh<(i^)^  f(ti;  9)  f  (t2;  e) 


.f(t^;0) 


f(ti;0)  f(t2;0) . %;©) 


This  is  equivalent  new  hypothesis  testing : 
H^q:  True  density  function  is  f(t;0) 

H*]! :  True  density  function  is  g(t;0) 


Bh <  g(ti=  Q)g(t2;e) .  g(VQ) 

%;0)f(t2;0) .  %;©) 

Note  that  equation  (A28)  is  equivalent  to  equation  (A2) 
except  that  we  have  added  0  (the  true  equipment  MTBF  mean) 
and  h  (a  function  of  ©  in  the  given  test  plan  defined  by  0q,  R)  ; 
see  equation  (A24)  or  (A25).  A  &  B  are  functions  of  o(  and  y3 
defined  in  equations  (AlO)  and  (All). 

Now  again  use  the  same  logic  stated  in  conditions  1  &  2 
in  paragraph  3, 


A^ 


oC  =probability  rej.  when  f(t;0)  is  true 
/^^=probability  accept  when  g(t;0)  is  true 
From  equations  (A29)  and  (A30); 

— jp  =  Probability  of  rej.  H^q  or 
^  when  the  true  equipment  distribu¬ 
tion  is  f(t;0)  (A 31) 

4,2  From  equations  (A25)  and  (A 31)  we  can  setup  a  series 
of  equations  that  can  help  us  to  construct  an  OC  curve 
for  any  given  test  plan. 
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L(e)=  Probability  of  accepting  H  ^  or  Hq  when  true  equip¬ 
ment  distribution  is  f(t;0)  is: 


■  ■  A^-b^ 

WhenO<  =  ^,A^=l/B^,  thus  (A32)  becomes: 


L(e  |0<  =  /3)= - - 

'  l+B^ 


Note;  -InBi-ln  — ^ —  =+ln  ■" 
l-ot  /3 

bo(R-l)=ln(  J^) 


When  we  apply  L' Hospital  rule  to  (A34)  and  take  the 
limit  as  h  approaches  zero; 

Lim  r_©o5_i25|=  ©  ( in5:.)=0  m  (A43) 

h-»0  L  R-1  J  0'r-i'  0  '  > 

Definition  of  m  is  defined  in  (A17) 


From  (A25) 


(R’i-i)eo 

h(R-l) 


From  (A34)  when  =1,  h=l 


Substitute  into  (A32): 

L(e  10=00)-!- of 

Form  (A34)  when  ~^=  -i-  h=  -1 
Bq  R 

Substitute  into  (A32) : 

L(0|e=e^)=/3 

Let  h=  -03  &  solve  (A32)  &  (A34); 

L(e|e=o)=o 


4.3  Example  of  OC  Curve  Plotting  (using  equations  in 
Section  4.2) 

(Given)  Test  Plan  VI  in  MIL-STD-781B 
Bi  ,^=10%,  R=5 

(Find)  OC  Curve 


(Solution)  B  = 


1-0.1  9 

Let  h=l.  This  means  ©-Bq  according  equation  (A34) 

L(e  e-0Q)=i-ec  (A35)=l-0. 1=0.9 

Let  h=--l.  This  means  0=0^  or  0/0o=  —according 


Let  h=  00  &  solve  (A32)  &  (A 34): 
L(0|0=oo  )=100% 


Let  (0  0=©^)=  p  =0,1 
L(0  0=O)=O 


L(0|e=meo)=^^ 

L(e|e=m9o,  c<.  =  p  )  =  50% 

b]^.  b  are  defined  in  equations  (A18)  &  (A19) 


L(e  e=  03  )  =100%  (A38) 

L(e  e=meQ,c<=^)  =  50%  (A40) 

^  -it  l°Sio  (5)=-^ 


Proof:  Let  h=0  we  can  not  use  (A 32)  directly  because: 
A^-1 

L(0|h-O)- — X  g  iQ  indeterminant 
A  -B 


If  we  apply  L^ Hospital  rule  by  differentiating  numera¬ 
tor  and  denominator  separately  with  respect  to  h  and  take 
the  limit: 


L(0|h=O)  = 


h— ^  0  I  Abi 


A^loggA-B  logeB 


jA _ 1.  InA 

.^logeBj  InA-lnB 


InA  (A41) 


0=0.40250^ 

From  the  above  five  points  we  can  construct  an  OC 
curve  that  is  very  similar  to  that  in  P68  of  MIL -STD-7 81B. 
The  difference  is  due  to  oC,  p  of  test  plan  VI  is  not  exactly 
10%  as  stated  in  page  60  of  MIL-STD-781B. 

4.4  Universal  SPRT  OC  Curve  (when  o<  equal  to  yS  ).  If  we 
assume  (A44)  is  true,  L(0)  vs  h  plot  on  an  accumula¬ 
tive  normal  distribution  paper  will  appear  as  a  straight 
line;  see  Figure  1. 


Substitute  equations  (A10),(A11),  (A18),(A19)  into  (A41) 


L(0|h=O) 


2.30  logic  A 


bl(R-l) 


2.^0logioA-2.30  logipB  bi(R-l)+bQ(R-l) 


Note  0  and  h  relation  is  defined  in  (A33)  and  (A34). 
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K  is  a  function  of  oc  ,  p  shown  in  equation  (A45) 


00 


K 

1.645 

1.282 

1.0365 

0.8418 

0.5244 

o(  =  /3 

0.05 

0.10 

0.15 

0.20 

0.30 

Note  that  equation  (A44)  is  an  equivalent  of  (A33). 
Although  no  formal  proof  is  given  in  this  report.  A  Chi- 
square  goodness  of  fit  test  shown  below  has  demonstrated 
that  the  risk  of  assvuning  equation  (A44)  is  equation  (A 3 3) 
is  much  less  than  l/2  of  1%. 


1 

h 

-1.282 

-1.0 

-0.5 

-0.334 

0 

2 

A 

0.05 

0.10 

0.25 

0.324 

0.5 

3 

B 

0.055 

0.10 

0.261 

0.335 

0.5 

4 

(A-B)2 

(.005)2 

0 

(.011)^ 

(.001)2 

0 

A 

.05 

.25 

.324 

1 

+0.334 

+0.5 

+1.0 

+1.282 

2 

.666 

0.75 

0.90 

0.95 

3 

.676 

0.739 

0.90 

0.945 

4 

(.011)2 

0 

(.005)2 

.666 

.75 

.95 

Sum  of  row  4  «  A.  *005  (for  8  d.f.) 


0( 


-z2/2 


dz=y5 


It 


Zl-  K  +Z/3 


2 


(A49) 

(A  50) 

(A49)  and  (A  50)  -  derived  by 
using  equations  (A 47)  and 
(A48)  and  solve: 

(l+C)K=Zi^^ 

(-1+C)K=Z^ 

0^  =  cC 


As  shown  in  Figure  2  if  we  have  shifted  LI  by  an 
amoimt  equal  to  C,  we  get  L2.  In  this  case  0(^/3  but  OC" 
still  equal  to  This  means  L(©)  vs.  h  plot  on  accumu¬ 
lative  normal  probability  paper  will  always  appear  as  a 
straight  line  regardless  what  oe ,  p  values  are. 


4.5  Universal  SPRT  OC  Curve  (when  ot  not  necessarily 
equal  to  ^  ) . 


(h+c)k 


-z2/2 


dz 


(A46) 


Note:  For  Ot ,  /3  <l/2 
-1<C<1;  K>0 


Z^  ^always  positive 
Zp  always  negative 


-z^l2 


dz 

(A47) 


(-l+c)k  -z2/2 

_ 1  €  dz= 


Zfl  -z^/2 
€  dz 

-00 


(A48) 


Derivations  of  equations  (A46): 

As  long  as  equations  (A 44)  and  (A45)  are  true,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  select  o(  ^  by  simply  shifting  the 
origin  on  the  h  scale.  As  shown  in  the  Figure  2,  the 
straight  line  LI  represent  an  OC  curve  that  o(  =  ;  con- 

quently,  equation  (A44)  and  (A45)  can  be  used.  This  is 
same  as  using  equation  (A46)  through  (A48)  when  C=0.  We 
can  then  arbitrarily  define  cx”  £uid  in  the  following 
manner: 
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FIGURE  3.  RANGE  OF  UNIVERSAL  O.C.  CURVES  THAT 
COMPLY  WITH  EXAMPLE  I  REQUIREMENTS 


FIGURE  5.  RANGE  OF  UNIVERSAL  O.C.  CURVES  THAT 


COMPLY  WITH  EXAMPLE  2  REQUIREMENTS. 


ACCELERATED  TESTING  OF  AIR-TO-AIR  GUIDED  MISSILES 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1054 

T.  W.  Elliott 

Systems  Test  Division,  Naval  Missile  Center 
Point  Mugu,  Calif. 


Abstract 

Most  environmental  testing  of  air-to-air  guided  missiles,  particu¬ 
larly  vibration  testing,  is  based  upon  an  accelerated  model  whereby 
the  stresses  to  be  encountered  by  the  missile  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  service  are  simulated  in  a  shorter  time  in  a  laboratory  test. 
All  too  often,  when  designing  the  test,  the  acceleration  model  is 
either  not  stated  or  only  tacitly  assumed  and  only  rarely  is  the  model 
investigated  for  accuracy.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  one 
model  proposed  in  the  literature  and  show  the  agreement  obtained 
from  a  test  program  performed  at  the  NAVMISCEN  (Naval  Missile 
Center)  on  a  current  Fleet  air-to-air  guided  missile. 

The  NAVMISCEN  recently  completed  a  test  program  on  a 
current  Fleet  air-to-air  guided  missile  where  the  objective  was  to 
demonstrate  that  in-service  captive  flight  reliability  could  be  ade¬ 
quately  predicted  from  testing  in  a  laboratory  at  higher  than  service 
mean  levels.  Four  missiles  were  tested  at  two  different  vibration 
levels  above  in-service  conditions.  For  each  of  these  levels  an  MTBF 
was  calculated  from  the  results  and  the  acceleration  model 
determined.  From  this  model,  reliability  at  in-service  con¬ 
ditions  was  predicted.  The  predicted  reliability  compared 
favorably  with  indicated  reliability  from  Fleet  data  and  the 
acceleration  model  compared  favorably  with  a  model  sug¬ 
gested  by  A.  J.  Curtis  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  Re¬ 
sults  from  a  third  and  higher  vibration  level  demonstrated 
a  definite  upper  limit  for  accelerated  testing. 


w^y/n 

^2) 


T 

T 


2 

1 


where  W  = 
b  = 
n  = 
T  = 
1,  2  = 


Power  spectral  density  level 
Measure  of  slope  of  S-N  curve 
Damping-stress  exponent 
Time 

Test  condition  subscripts 


It  is  further  stated  that  the  value  of  b  ranges  from  3  to  25,  with  a 
representative  value  of  9,  and  the  value  of  n  is  2.4  for  stresses  below 
80  percent  of  the  endurance  limit  and  8  for  stresses  above  80  percent 
of  the  endurance  limit. 


When  a  mathematical  model,  such  as  the  above,  is  used  to  define 
an  accelerated  test,  the  decision  must  first  be  made  as  to  what  values 
to  assign  the  constants  b  and  n.  For  an  air-to-air  guided  missile  sys¬ 
tem,  there  usually  exists  a  specification  on  captive-flight  life  such  as 
“the  missile  must  withstand  500  hours  of  captive  flight.”  Thus  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  designer  will  design  his  product  such  that 
the  captive-flight-induced  forces  will  induce  stresses  that  are  less  than 
the  endurance  limit  of  the  product  to  avoid  underdesign  but  only 
slightly  less  than  the  endurance  limit  to  avoid  overdesign.  Therefore, 
in  an  accelerated  test,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  higher  than  nomi¬ 
nal  input  forces  of  the  accelerated  levels  must  be  above  80  percent 
of  the  endurance  limit,  and  the  proper  value  for  the  constant  n  is  8 
for  this  case. 


From  the  results  of  this  test  program  it  was  concluded  that  high 
confidence  can  be  placed  on  results  of  accelerated  testing  when  the 
model  has  been  properly  investigated.  Considering  the  current 
increased  emphasis  on  laboratory  testing  and  reliability  determination 
it  is  recommended  that  investigation  of  the  acceleration  model  for 
each  system  be  undertaken  as  early  as  possible. 

Introduction 

Most  environmental  testing  of  air-to-air  guided  missiles,  particu¬ 
larly  vibration  testing,  is  based  upon  an  acceleration  model  whereby 
the  stresses  to  be  encountered  by  the  missile  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  service  are  simulated  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  test.  The  objectives  of  these  tests  usually  fall  in  one  of  the  two 
categories  of  qualification  (specification  compliance)  or  reliability 
(mean  time  between  failures)  testing  where  real-time  and  real-level 
testing  of  a  missile,  which  may  be  captive-carried  for  hundreds  of 
hours,  becomes  overly  expensive.  All  too  often,  however,  when  the 
test  is  initially  designed  this  acceleration  model  is  either  not  stated 
or  only  inherently  assumed,  and  only  rarely  is  the  model  investigated 
for  accuracy.  For  example,  a  missile  may  be  designed  to  withstand 
500  hours  of  nominal  captive  flight  and,  presumably,  to  demonstrate 
this  capability,  the  missile  is  vibrated  at  some  higher  than  nominal 
level  for  2  hours.  Thus  a  relationship  between  500  hours  at  nominal 
level  and  2  hours  at  the  higher  level  is  implied  but  rarely  stated  and 
even  more  rarely  ever  investigated  for  accuracy.  Without  adequate 
knowledge  of  this  relationship,  as  it  applies  to  a  particular  system, 
serious  errors  can  be  made  which  will  become  evident  only  after  years 
of  in-service  operation.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  one 
model  proposed  in  the  literature  and  show  the  agreement  obtained 
from  a  test  program  performed  at  the  NAVMISCEN  (Naval  Missile 
Center)  on  a  current  Fleet  air-to-air  guided  missile. 

Background 

In  Shock  and  Vibration  Monograph  No.  8,  “Selection  and 
Performance  of  Vibration  Tests,”  ^  A.  J.  Curtis,  N.  Tinling,  and  H. 
Abstein  present  an  excellent  discussion  of  accelerated  vibration  test¬ 
ing  in  which  is  presented  the  following  equation  for  exaggeration 
factor  in  random  vibration  testing  (p.  91) 


Referring  back  to  the  above  mathematical  model,  it  is  convenient, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  rearrange  it  slightly  to  reflect  accel¬ 
eration  in  terms  of  g  level  instead  of  spectral  density  level.  Since 
spectral  density  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  g  level,  or 

W  «  g2 

then 


Substituting  b  =  9,  n  =  8, 

T,  \^l 

Thus  the  ratio  of  times  at  two  levels  is  equal  to  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  levels  raised  to  the  2.25  power. 

The  next  part  of  this  paper  will  review  a  test  program  performed 
by  the  NAVMISCEN  in  which,  from  the  failure  data,  a  model  relat¬ 
ing  mean  time  between  failures  (MTBF)  to  vibration  level  was  derived 
with  good  agreement  to  the  above  model. 

Accelerated  Failure  Rate  Test  Program 

Introduction 

As  part  of  an  intensive  effort  to  improve  effectiveness  of  air-to- 
air  missiles,  NAVAIRSYSCOM  (Naval  Air  Systems  Command) 
sponsored  a  reliability  improvement  program  in  which  the  NAVMIS¬ 
CEN  conducted  a  series  of  environmental  tests  on  a  sample  of 
missiles.  The  objective  of  this  effort  was  to  measure  the  MTBF,  in  a 
laboratory  program,  of  a  sample  of  missiles  from  the  current  inven¬ 
tory  as  a  baseline  for  determining  reliability  improvement  in  later 
improved  designs.  Environmental  simulation  test  techniques  (accel¬ 
erated  failure  rate  tests)  were  used  to  pursue  this  objective.  The  test 
criteria  were: 
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1.  Missae  failures  that  occurred  during  the  accelerated  failure  rate 
test  must  be  similar  to  failures  that  occurred  during  service. 

2.  The  MTBF  of  the  accelerated  failure  rate  tests  need  not  be 
identical  to  that  of  the  missiles  in  service  because  the  objective 
of  the  program  was  comparison  before  and  after  improvement; 
however,  adjustment  of  the  MTBF  value,  through  mathematical 
modeling,  to  a  value  corresponding  to  in-service  values  was 
desirable. 

Method.  Four  missiles  from  the  current  Navy  inventory  were 
randomly  selected,  instrumented,  and  subjected  to  the  accelerated 
failure  rate  tests.  The  experimental  design  used  for  the  accelerated 
failure  rate  tests  is  shown  in  table  1 . 

Table  1.  Test  Matrix 


2.  Excessive  test  delays  were  caused  by  an  intermittent  failure  in  one 
of  the  missiles  (A)  under  test.  Shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
tests,  a  cold-soldered  joint  was  found  on  the  ungrounded  side  of  a 
capacitor.  The  cold-soldered  joint  may  have  been  the  intermit¬ 
tent  failures  that  occurred  throughout  the  testing  of  the  missile. 
However,  this  point  was  not  pursued,  and  testing  of  this  missile 
was  truncated  at  completion  of  the  testing  of  the  other  missiles. 

A  review  of  the  test  history  of  missile  A  was  conducted,  and  it 
was  found  that  this  missile  had  not  been  tested  during  this  program 
at  level  II,  or  4g  rms.  Therefore,  an  analysis  was  performed,  compar¬ 
ing  the  test  histories  of  all  missiles  at  level  I,  to  determine  if  the 
results  of  missile  A  were  typical,  or  fit  the  population.  A  simple 
analysis  was  performed  by  comparing  the  total  times  for  each  missile 
at  level  I  and  the  total  number  of  verified  failures. 
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Vibration  levels  were  based  on  vibration  data  obtained  from 
captive-flight  measurements  of  samples  of  these  missiles  flown  at  the 
NAVMISCEN.  The  spectrum  chosen  for  level  1  was  a  smoothed 
version  of  the  highest  of  the  measured  acceleration  spectral  densities. 
Level  II  was  twice  the  rms  g  value  of  level  1  or  four  times  the  spec¬ 
tral  density.  Figure  1  shows  the  vibration  spectra  used  for  the 
accelerated  failure  rate  tests. 

Discussion.  During  the  progress  of  the  test  program  it  was 
necessary  to  deviate  from  the  original  test  plan  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  reasons  for  these  deviations  were: 

1 .  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  program  the  vibration  levels  were 
4g  rms  for  level  1  and  8g  rms  for  level  II.  However,  the  results 
of  the  initial  tests  conducted  at  8g  rms  indicated  that  the  missile 
failures  that  occurred  were  not  typical  of  the  failures  that  occur 
in  service,  in  that  the  ratio  of  mechanical  to  electrical  failures 
was  too  high.  It  had  been  believed  originally  that  8g  rms 
would  be  an  acceptable  test  level  because  it  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  level  used  by  the  contractor  in  the  qualification  of 
the  missile.  The  occurrence  of  atypical  failures  indicated  that 
the  missiles  under  test  could  not  meet  the  first  test  criterion 
and,  although  vibration  testing  at  8g  rms  might  be  a  sound  tech¬ 
nique  for  demonstrating  the  structural  adequacy  of  the  missile 
and  missile  components,  it  was  too  severe  for  use  in  a  reliability 
measurement  test.  Therefore,  the  test  levels  were  changed  to 
2g  rms  for  level  1  and  4g  rms  for  level  II,  and  the  results  of  all 
previous  tests  at  8g  rms  were  disregarded  for  MTBF  considera¬ 
tions. 


Test  Time  Number  of 
Missile  (Minutes)  Failures 

A  520  8 

B  1,080  1 

C  1,052  5 

D  1,003  2 


MTBF  could  also  have  been  used;  however,  when  only  one  failure 
occurs  with  a  large  amount  of  test  time,  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  on  the  resultant  calculated  MTBF.  From  the  above  data,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  total  test  time  for  missile  A  was  approximately 
one-half  that  of  any  other  missile,  and  the  number  of  verified  failures 
was  approximately  twice  that  for  any  other  missile.  It  is  obvious, 
without  placing  statistical  confidence  in  the  data,  that  missile  A 
not  fit  the  general  population  of  the  other  missiles  (since  the  MTBF 
would  be  about  one-fourth  of  any  other  missile),  and  the  missile  A 
results  for  MTBF  calculations  were  neglected. 

Data  Validity  Investigation.  Before  placing  much  emphasis  on 
the  foregoing  data  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  comparison  of 
these  results  to  Fleet  failure  data.  This  is  done  by  determining  if  the 
test  acceleration  limits  were  valid  (if  the  failures  in  the  test  were 
typical  of  those  reported  by  the  Fleet)  and  if  the  MTBF  data  can  be 
mathematically  modeled  to  provide  a  reasonable  estimate  of  in-service 
captive-flight  reliability. 

The  determination  of  whether  or  not  the  acceleration  of  the  test 
is  too  great  is  dependent  on  the  comparison  of  the  failures  in  test 
with  the  failure  in  service.  A  primary  point  of  comparison  is  the 
ratio  of  mechanical  to  electrical  failures.  This  point  of  comparison  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  with  a  missile  operating  in  any  static 
environment,  certain  electrical  breakdowns  are  anticipated.  If  dynamic 
environments  (shock  and  vibration)  are  added,  some  mechanical  fail¬ 
ures  will  occur.  The  difference  between  these  failure  modes  is  in  the 
assumption  that  electrical  failures  are  “heat  effected”  and  mechanical 
failures  are  “non-heat  effected.”  Although  admittedly  crude,  this 
criterion  was  used  because  this  is  the  rating  criterion  used  for  years 
in  analyzing  Fleet  return  failures.  The  failures  of  missiles  in  service 
can  be  assessed  by  the  ratio  of  mechanical  to  electrical  failures.  To 
assess  the  validity  of  the  test  conditions  used  in  the  Accelerated 
Failure  Rate  Test  program,  the  ratio  of  mechanical  to  electrical  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  test  missiles  was  compared  to  a  similar  ratio  for  missiles 
returned  from  Fleet  service. 

The  data  used  for  this  comparison  of  missiles  were  taken  from 
postdeployment,  off-load  inspections  of  missiles  from  two  Navy  carriers 
and  one  Marine  Corps  organization.  The  data  were  selected  from 
previous  investigations  where  the  cause  of  missile  failures  had  been 
identified  and  was  considered  typical  of  missile  failures  occurring  in 
service.  Review  of  these  data  indicates  that  56  percent  of  the  primary 
failures  in  the  Fleet-returned  sample  were  mechanical.  By  compari¬ 
son  60  percent  of  the  primary  failures  which  occurred  during  the 
accelerated  failure  rate  tests  were  mechanical.  The  comparison  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  stresses  imposed  during  these  tests  were  comparable 
to  the  stresses  encountered  by  the  Fleet-returned  sample. 

Acceleration  Model  Investigation.  The  total  test  time  and  the 
total  number  of  failures  for  all  missiles  (neglecting  missile  A)  were 
summed  at  each  vibration  level.  The  results  obtained  were: 
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Vibration 

Total  Test 

Number 

Amplitude 

Time 

of 

MTBF 

(g  Rms) 

(Minutes) 

Failures 

(Minutes) 

2 

3,135.3 

8 

391.93 

4 

780.6 

12 

65.06 

This  analysis  indicates  that  doubling  the  vibration  level  from  2  to  4g 
rms  decreases  the  MTBF,  or  accelerates  the  test,  by  a  factor  of  6.02. 

An  earlier  section  of  this  paper  reviewed  a  theory  relating  vibra¬ 
tion  level  to  time  to  failure.  Briefly  the  theory  is 


where  T  is  the  time  to  failure  and  g  is  the  rms  vibration  level.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  time  to  failure  is  directly  proportional  to  the  MTBF  measured 
in  an  accelerated  failure  rate  program,  the  theory  can  be  extended  to 
the  following 

MTBF2 

mtbfj 

Thus,  doubling  the  vibration  level  should  decrease  the  MTBF  by  a 
factor  of  4.76. 

From  the  MTBF  data  of  this  program,  a  calculation  can  be 
performed  to  determine  the  power  obtained  during  the  test  program. 
The  calculations  are: 

/4\^  =  391.93 
\  2  /  65.06 

and 

X  =  2.59 

Thus,  doubling  the  vibration  level  will  decrease  the  MTBF  by  a 
factor  of  6.02  or  27  percent  greater  than  previously  suggested.  This 
difference  is  not  too  large  and  can  be  accounted  for  in  experimental 
error  or  variations  in  the  material  coefficients  b  and  n  that  define  the 
power. 

The  vibration  levels  used  in  these  tests  were  derived  from 
measurement  of  severe  captive-flight  conditions-conditions  designed 
to  accelerate  failure  rate  from  that  which  would  occur  during  normal 
captive  flight.  Very  little  published  data  exist  to  define  the  vibra¬ 
tion  levels  of  this  particular  missile  during  normal  captive  flight;  how¬ 
ever,  an  estimate  was  made  based  upon  a  small  amount  of  unpub¬ 
lished  data  and  a  narrow  range  of  possible  values  defined.  Based 
upon  the  model  determined  from  experimental  results,  a  prediction 


of  MTBF  can  be  made  for  the  end  points  of  the  estimated  range 
and,  assuming  exponential  distribution  theory,  a  prediction  of  Fleet 
reliability  can  be  made.  When  this  was  done,  it  was  found  that 
predicted  reliability  for  normal  conditions  compared  within  a  couple 
of  percent  of  that  reported  by  the  Fleet,  thus  providing  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  model  and  the  validity  of  these  tests. 

Discussion 

Upon  reviewing  the  results  of  the  foregoing  tests,  two  factors 
became  evident:  (1)  the  model  suggested  by  Curtis  et  al,  using  a 
power  of  2.25,  is  reasonably  accurate,  and  (2)  there  is  a  definite 
limit  to  valid  acceleration. 

The  foregoing  test  program  gave  results  indicating  an  acceleration 
factor  of  2.59  as  opposed  to  2.25.  Within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  these  figures  represent  close  agreement.  Although  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  for  the  acceleration  factor  of  the  test  program  was 
not  calculated  and  the  individual  failure  time  records  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  believed  that  the  calculated  acceleration  factor  minus  one 
standard  deviation,  or  the  2.59  -  o,  would  encompass  2.25,  thus 
demonstrating  statistical  agreement.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  2.25  is  not  an  absolute  number.  It  was  calculated  from 
an  estimate  of  typical  material  properties  and  may,  for  any  system, 
be  slightly  larger  or  smaller. 

Initially,  the  vibration  levels  had  been  chosen  as  4  and  8g  rms. 
Shortly  after  initiation  of  testing  at  8g  rms,  it  became  obvious  that 
failures  were  occurring  in  the  missile  that  were  not  typical  of  those 
reported  in  Fleet  return  data.  An  investigation  of  the  ratio  of  me¬ 
chanical  failures  to  electrical  failures  at  this  level  revealed  that  this 
ratio  had  drastically  changed  from  the  ideal.  This  demonstrated  that 
acceleration  to  8g  rms  was  not  valid  and,  correspondingly,  a  limit  of 
validity  existed  for  this  missile  somewhere  between  4  and  8g  rms. 

Conclusion 

Based  upon  these  analyses  and  test  results,  it  is  concluded  that, 
for  most  air-to-air  guided  missiles,  an  acceleration  factor  between  2.25 
and  3.00  is  reasonable  and  should  provide  accurate  data.  It  is  also 
concluded  that  a  limit  for  acceleration  exists,  as  would  be  expected 
from  S-N  considerations,  and  in  any  accelerated  test  program,  care 
should  be  taken  to  verify  that  this  limit  is  not  exceeded. 
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ACCELERATION  DENSITY  (g'^/HERTZ)  ACCELERATION  DENSITY  (g^/HERTZ) 


LEVEL  I 
2gRMS 


LEVEL  II 
4g  RMS 


Figure  1.  Vibration  Acceleration  Spectra!  Densities. 
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Presented  in  this  paper  is  a  computerized  method 
for  ansLlysis  of  reported  data  from  operation  and 
testing  of  components  and  equipment.  The  system  is 
based  on  the  hazard  plotting  technique. 

When  treating  the  information,  consideration  is  taken 
for  every  tested  unit  to  the  following  factors:  age 
and  test  time,  failure  mode,  failure  definitions, 
operational  and  environmental  parameters.  As  an 
intermediate  result  the  mean  failure  rate  and  con¬ 
fidence  limits  for  times  between  consecutive  observa¬ 
tions  are  given  and  plotted.  Owing  to  the  pattern  of 
the  failure  rate  functions ,  the  operator  may  choose 
different  statistical  distributions  for  three  different 
intervals  of  age,  so  that  continuous  functions  for 
failure  rate  and  confidence  limits  can  be  given. 


Figure  2,  "Reliability  data"  in  connection 

to  the  process  of  system  development 


Introduction 

In  this  paper  the  interest  will  be  focused  on 
reliability  data  and  the  manipulations  necessary  in 
order  to  make  them  useful.  Figure  1  illustrates  this 
and  indicates ,  that  for  the  moment  the  lack  of 
relevant  data  may  be  thought  of  generally  as  a  narrow 
sector  in  reliability  engineering. 


From  requirements  on  safety,  effectiveness,  cost 
dimensions  and  data  concerning  reliability,  environment 
and  operating  conditions,  conclusions  are  taken  after 
use  of  the  systems  models.  Very  often  rough  guesses  on 
reliability  data  are  used  in  this  process,  which  indeed 
violates  the  result. 

When  treating  the  reliability  concept  on  the  level 
of  components  or  equipment  units,  the  picture  may  be 
the  one  of  figure  3. 


From  the  view  of  the  systems  analyst,  reliability  Figure  3.  Handling  of  reliability  data 

data  is  only  one  among  a  number  of  in-puts  to  the 
systems  models,  as  is  seen  from  figure  2. 
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A  stream  of  laboratory  and  reported  data  is 
entering  the  office  of  the  reliability  engineer.  He 
must  analyse  the  information  statistically  and 
technically  and  feed  his  findings  back  to  manufacture, 
if  this  is  the  aim  of  his  job.  If  he  is  serving  a 
systems  analysis  group,  then  he  must  file  data  for 
future  use.  As  a  research  task  he  may  develop  models 
of  the  statistical  behaviour  for  some  types  of 
reported  or  tested  units. 

In  the  interface  between  component  reliability 
engineering  and  systems  analysis  we  find  the  problem 
of  data  acquisition.  For  a  specific  analysis  of  a 
system  there  will  generally  not  be  much  time  to 
grasp  the  reliability  information.  A  data  base  with  a 
flixible  output  unit  will  therefore  be  necessary  if 
reliability  data  shall  come  to  practical  use.  See 
figure 


Times  io  failure 
- - 

- t2 - 


Figure  Database  for  reliability  data. 


In  the  data  base  we  now  assume,  that  for  each 
registred  unit  a  number  of  reported  cases  are  stored. 
Each  case  is  decribed  by  information  on  environment, 
operating  conditions,  failure  modes  and  failure 
definitions.  Also  all  times  to  end  of  test  are  stored 
for  each  unit.  Every  such  time  is  connected  to  a 
failure  mode  and  definition.  If  reported  time  is 
ended  by  other  reason  then  failure,  this  is  mentioned. 

When  taking  data  out  of  the  bank,  we  first  assume 
that  at  least  one  suitable  case  is  found.  For  the 
valid  failure  definitions  a  number  of  times  to  failure 
are  given  by  the  bank  as  well  as  times  to  other 
reasons  for  taking  the  units  out  of  test. 

Starting  with  those  unit-times  we  want  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  failure  rate  as  a  function  of  life-time.  The 
basic  method  chosen  for  this  is  here  the  hazard 
plotting  technique,  described  by  Wayne  Nelson  in 
Proceedings  from  I969  Annual  Symposium  on  Reliability. 

At  FTL  in  Stockholm  a  computer  program  has  been 
developed,  where  methods  based  on  this  technique  are 
used  for  estimating  failure  rates  with  confidence 
limits  concerning  all  three  periods  in  the  life  of 
a  unit:  "burn  in”,  "normal  life”  and  "wear  out". 

These  methods  will  be  described  in  the  following. 


The  hazard  function 


Reliability  and  failure  rate  from  the  hazard  function 
Starting  with  the  formula 


where  H(t)  is  the  so  called  hazard  function,  we  have 
the  failure  rate 


Z(t)  = 


Suppose,  that  N  \inits  have  been  tested  (or 
reported)  and  the  times  to  failure,  t^,  has  been 
observed.  The  times  are  ordered  in  size: 


0  <  <  tg  <  ...  t.  <  ...  <  tjj 


At.  =  t.  -  t.  . 
1  1  1-1 


In  every  interval  between  failures  we  associate 
the  failure  rate  function  with  the  mean  failure  rate 
in  the  interval.  Now  we  approximate  the  total  failure 
rate  function  with  constant  steps,  equal  to  the  mean 
failure  rates  in  the  intervals , 

If  the  failure  rate  is  constant  in  an  interval, 
then  the  number  of  failures  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  interval: 

r,  AX 

Z.At.  -  ^ 

11  N . 

1 

Let 'us  now  define  h.  =  •  At^.  Only  the  case 

AN  =  1  failure  is  assumed. 


Hence  h.  -  ^ 
1  N . 
1 


The  connection  between  the  hazard  function, 

and  h.  is: 

1 


z  1 

H.  =  /  Z(x)dx  =  y  Z  At  =  I  h 


By  estimating  {h  }  also  H.  is  estimated 

the  sum  of  all  h  . 


For  a  sample  of  N  reported  times  to  failure  we 


R(t)  = 


Z(x)dx 


’^1  H 


V  K-v+1 


^2  N-1 
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For  a  time  interval  (t._-,  t.)  the  mean  failure 
rate  can  be  estimated  as  ^  ^ 


Z(t., 


Vl^  = 


H(t^)  -  H(t^_^) 


t. 

1 


^i-1 


The  in  this  manner  generated  partly  constant 
failure  rate  curve  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
reported  information.  The  diagram,  however,  can  show 
heavy  oscillations,  although  the  ”real”  life 
distribution  has  a  continuously  varying  failure  rate. 
This  is  because  of  the  randomness  of  the  failure 
occurrence. 


If  the  failure  rate  does  not  follow  an  exponential 
distribution  it  is,  however,  possible. to.  estimate  the 
mean  failure  rate  for  each  interval  between  failures. 

As  an  example  on  this  we  may  study  the  following  case. 


Example 


Ten  units  have  been  life  tested.  The  time  to 
failure  for  each  unit  has  been  observed.  In  figure  5 
is  a  table  given,  containing  the  times  and  calculated 
values  for  h  and  H.  In  figure  6  corresponding  diagrams 
of  failure  rate  and  H-function  are  given.  The  data  in 
the  example  are  generated  from  a  random-table  and  are 
intended  to  follow  a  life  distribution  with  the 
constant  failure  rate  Z  =  10.0  •  10  ^  f/h. 


Numerical  changes  in  the  population 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  observe  the  exact 
moment  when  a  failure  occurres  The  observations  may 
be  performed  at  administratively  suitable  times.  The 
observed  number  of  failures  will  probably  not  have 
occurred  all  in  the  end  of  the  interval.  Correction 
for  this  may  be  done  by  distributing  the  failures  in 
the  interval. 

The  number  of  units  in  the  population  can  change 
not  only  because  of  failures,  but  also  by  other 
reasons.  When  units  are  taken  out  of  test  between 
failures,  corrections  must  be  done  for  the  decrease 
of  test  time. 
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Figure  5  Example  of  data  analysis  with  the 

hazard-plotting  method.  A  number  of 
ten  units  are  tested  to  failure. 
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Intervals  with  more  than  one  failure 


When  more  than  one  failure  has  occurred  in  the 
interval  between  two  consecutive  observations,  the 
times  to  failure  can  be  spread  into  the  interval  as 
expected  times  to  first,  second  etc,  failure  from  an 
exponential  distribution.  This  is  easily  done  by 
assuming  the  hazard  function  to  be  linear  in  the 
interval  as  is  illustrated  in  figure  J. 


H 


Figure  7«  Exponential,  spreading  out  of 

times  to  failures  in  an  interval. 


This  spreading  out  of  failures  is  practical,  as 
it  then  is  possible  to  concentrate  on  intervals  with 
only  one  failure.  When  calculating  confidence  limits, 
it  has  also  been  found  that  this  approach  will  give 
a  very  nice  result.  It  will  also  follow,  that  the 
later  described  "smoothing  method"  applied  on  the  steps 
in  the  interval  will  modify  the  individual  failure  rate 
levels  to  be  more  continuously  attached  to  the 
surrounding  intervals. 


Figure  6.  Example  of  an  H-plot  and  the 
associated  failure  rate. 
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interval  (C)  with  the  smoothing 
method. 


The  simple  basis  for  the  chosen  technique  may 
he  seen  from  figure  9*  Suppose  we  want  to  replace  the 
slope  of  segment  C  with  a  figure  influenced  of ^ the 
surrounding  segments.  Move  C  in  parallel  to  G  .From 
segments  D  and  B  we  move  fractions  of  each  in  parallel 
and  connect  them  on  each  side  to  C’,  thereby  getting 
and  D’.  Then  we  move  smaller  fractions  of  A  and  F 
and  connect  them  to  B’  and  E*.  Finally  connect  the 
ends  of  A’  and  E’  with  a  straight  line.  The  slope 
of  this  line  will  now  be  our  replacement  for  the 
slope  of  segment  C. 

For  the  procedure  of  influncing  one  interval 
from  the  others,  two  axioms  will  be  used: 

a)  The  weight  of  the  influence  shall  not  be 
laterally  biassed. 

B)  The  nearest  intervals  shall  have  the 
strongest  influence. 

When  calculating  the  failure  rate  Z.  for  the 
interval  s  '*'•)  will  take  care  of  the  informa¬ 

tion  from  surrounding  intervals  by  introducing  two 

series  of  coefficients  {a  }  and  {$  }: 

V  V 


a  3  h 
V  V  V 


i-1 

I 

Z(At,) 


+  h.  ^ 

1  +  )  V  V  V 

v=i+1 


a  3  At  +  At.  , 

V  V  V  1  + 


I  .  ^ 

V”Max(0,i-n) 


>  U  V  V 

V=i+1 


For  {h^}  we  have 
1 


V  W-v+1 

The  term  a  3  h  from  the  numerator  of  the  failure 
rate  formula  wi^l^get  the  value: 


a  3  h  =  k' 
V  V  V 


h. 

1 


The  formula  for  Z.  can  then  be  rewritten  as 
1 


Min(N,i+n)  i 

h^J  kl 

\ _ v=Max(0.i-n) 

■  Min(N,i+n)  , 

v=:Max(0,i”n) 


N-v+1  . . 

N-i+1  * 


Where  the  sum  in  the  numerator  is  simply 
evaluated  as 


Min(N,i+n)  t.  i 

I  . 

v=Max(0  ji-n) 


1+K  K  ,^in(n,i“l) 
T¥  ■  1-K 


gMin(n,N-i)  J 


Different  smoothing  formulas  for  the  calculation 
of  failure  rate  can  be  assumed  by  choosing  different 
geometric  series  {3  }  and  varying  the  number  n*  By 
using  random  numbers^generators  and  a  computer  it  is 
possible  to  study  how  the  formulas  will  work  on 
simulated  times  to  failure  from  known  distributions. 
Such  work  has  been  done  and  will  be  a  basis  for  further 
development . 

In  figure  10  an  example  is  given  on  the  smoothing 
technique.  Three  curves  are  given  for  comparison.  -All 
of  them  are  based  on  the  data  in  figure  5*  The  upper 
curve  is  not  smoothed.  The  middle  one  is  for  each 
interval  taking  influence  from  one  neighbour  on  each 
side  and  the  lower  takes  two  neighbours  from  each 
side  into  account.  The  factor  in  the  geometric  series 
is  0-5» 


where  n  gives  the  maximum  number  of  terms  on  each 
side  of  the  interval  in  question  and  Z.  is  the 
smoothed  failure  rate.  Now  let  a  take  care  of 
axiom  A  and  3  of  axiom  B.  For  {a  }  we  have  the 

.  V  V 

series: 

=  N-v+1 
“v  N-i+1 


which  is  slowing  down  with  the  same  rate  as  h  is 
growing  and  fills  the  condition  =  1 , 

For  {3  }  a  geometric  series  is  convenient  to 
choose: 

0  <  k  <  1 


t 

] 


Figure  10.  Example  of  the  smoothing  method. 
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As  is  seen  from  the  figure,  the  filtering  effect 
of  the  method  is  obvious. 


Confidence  limits 


On  the  contrary,  if  the  lover  limit  is  used  as 
an  estimate,  then 

h.{Atl')  <  h.(At.)  =  h. 

11  1  ““  1  1 


In  order  to  get  some  hnovledge  of  the  confidence 
in  the  estimates  of  failure  rate  ve  have  made  an 
approach  to  the  calculation  of  confidence  levels  for 
the  H-function.  Those  levels  are  then  used  for 
computing  confidence  levels  for  the  failure  rate 
function.  The  basis  for  the  calculations  is  mainly 
the  assumption  that  the  failure  rate  in  each  time 
interval  can  be  associated  vith  a  constant  failure 
rate  ecjual  to  the  mean  failure  rate  in  the  interval. 


Confidence  limits  for  time  between  failures 

From  the  literature  it  is  known  that  the  mean 
failure  rate,  for  a  time  interval  ended  when  r 
failures  have  occurred,  can  be  assumed  to  follow 
a  X  "distribution  with  2r  degrees  of  freedom. 

The  upper  and  lower  p  %  confidence  limits  for 
the  mean  failure  rate  are  expressed  by 


The  function  h{t)  can  therefore  be  assumed  to 
have  a  slope  distributed  with  an  upper  and  a  lower 
limit.  Henc.e  also  h.{Atf)  for  the  observed  length 
of  time  Lt.  will  be^a  statistical  variable,  for 
which  confidence  limits  can  be  established.  For  each 
interval  we  now  introduce  the  statistical  variable 

h .  =  h .  ( At . ) 
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In  figure  11  two  functions  for  h^(t)  are  given. 
h^(t) 


i 

s  ■ 

— 

h.{t) 

1 

■ 

C-L 

1  N-i+1 

Ai|  At^  At^ 


<  Z.  <  Z. 
1  1 


Figure  11.  Confidence  limits  for  •^e 

statistical  variable  h. 

1 


where  Z.  =  r/At.  is  the  observed  failure  rate.  In  our 
case  we^have  only  one  failure  and  the  length  of  the 
time-interval  is  therefore  the  time  to  first  failure. 
Hence,  the  confidece  limits  for  the  length  of  the 
time-interval  are 


Upper  limit  At^  =  At^ 


Lower  limit  At.  -  At.  • 
—  1  1 


where  At^  is  the  observed  length  of  time. 


One  upper  function  h.(t)  is  passing  the  p£int 
(h. ,  A't')  s^d  a  lower  function  the  point  (h^, 

From  homogeneous  tri angels  in  the  figure  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  formulas. 


-  t. 

h.  = 

1  At . 
—  1 


t . 

h.  =  h. 

— 1  1  At . 

1 


If  we  substitute  _At.  and  At.  with,^ their 
lents,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  for  hi  are  given  by: 


Confidence  limits  to  the  hazard  function 

Suppose  that  we  are  studying  the  growth  of  the 
H- function  in  the  i:th  interval.  We  assume  that  during 
all  of  the  interval  H  is  growing  linearily  from 
to  H. .  Now  we  introduce  the  function  h.{t),  which 
is  linear  and  grows  from  =  0  to  ft^(At^)  = 

=  — ■  =  h. ,  which  is  a  constant  established  for 

N-i+1  1 

each  '  iht  erval . 

It  can,  however,  be  argued  on  the  length  At^  of 
the  interval.  From  the  formulas  above,  upper  and 
lower  limits  for  At.  are  given.  If  the  upper  limit 
At.  is  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the  interval,  then 
for  the  observed  time: 

h^(Atp  <  h^{At^)  =  h^ 


Upper  limit  h.  = 


Lower  limit  h.*’  = 


2 


Hence,  for  an  arbitrary  time  interval  At.,  the 
expression  x  =  2(N-i+1)h.'^  is  x^“distributed  with  2 
degrees  of  freedom.  The  differential  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  for  X  is: 


f(x)dx  =  ^  e  ^  dx 
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2)  variance 


By  the  variable  transformation  x  =  2{N-i+l)h1r 
we  achieve 


f{hpdh^  =  (N-i+1) 


-(N-i+l)h! 
e  1 


dh. 

1 


0^=  I 


1 

(N-v+1)^ 


The  H-function  is  built  up  by  s\umning  h- 
functions.  The  confidence  limits  for  H.  is  therefore 
depending  on  infoimation  from  earlier  intervals.  In 
order  to  establish  those  intervals  we  are  st?idying 
the  distribution  for  the  sum: 


It  is  possible  to  evaluate  this  distribution, 
but  we  have  chosen  to  use  an  approximation,  which 
will  give  a  good  fit  to  the  exact  distribution.  This 
approximation  is  based  on  the  well  known  use  of  a 
normal  distribution  and  its  derivates.  The  approximate 
frequency  function  for  is 


f(x)  =  cp(x)  - 


1  III 


(x)  + 


2k 


IV  ,  . 
Cf)  (x) 
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1  VI  ,  X 
cp  (x) 


where  fp(x) 


X 


Y 

Y 


1 

2 


=  the  frequency  function  for  the  normal 
distribution 
=  normalized  variable 
=  obliquity  for  ITV 

=  excess  for  rf! 

1 


3)  obliquity 


U)  excess 


■  .■■,9..  , 
{N-v+1 


-  3 


The  lower  x  %  confidence  limit  for  is  then 
found  from  ^ 


X 

/  f(x)dx 


X 

100 


=  X  •  a  +  M 

“•1 


The  upper  (1  “  a)  ^  confidence  limit  for 
is  in  the  same  manner  found  from  ^ 


r  /  f(x)dx 


1-x 

100 


H.  =  X  •  a  +  m 

L  1 

Confidence  limits  for  failure  rate 


The  parameters  Yh  Yo  computed  from  the 
generic  function  for  whi^  is  the  product  of  the 
generic  functions  for 

For  h^  the  generic  function  is: 


t|;(t) 


N-i+l 
N-i+1 -t 


Hence,  the  generic  function  for  is 


^p(t) 


1 


V=1 


N-v+1 

.N-v+1-t 


From  this  function  the  following  is  derived: 
1 )  Mean  value 


1 

N-v+1 


H. 


1 


Confidence  limits  for  the  failure  rate  is  easily 
found  from  the  confidence  limits  for  the  H-function. 

Suppose,  that  we  for  a  component  have  three 
hazard  functions;  one  upper  p  %  function  H(t),  one 
mean  function  H(t)  and  one  lower  p  %  function  Il(t) . 
See  figure  12. 


m) 


Figure  12.  Upper  and  lower  limits  for  the 

H-function  and  the  corresponding 
failure-rates  at  the  time  t. 
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The  mean  failure  rate  for  the  time  interval 
(0,  t)  is 

Z  (t)  =  H(t)/t 
m 

From  the  upper  and  lower  H- functions  the 
corresponding  functions  for  the  mean  failure  rate 
are  found 

Upper  limit  Z  (t)  = 

m  t 

Lower  limit  Z  (t)  = 

I  ~Tn  t 


Example 

An  example  of  the  resulting  curves  is  given  in 
figure  13-  A  number  of  230  polyester  capacitors  were 
tested  for  10,000  hours.  The  failure  definition  was 
"short-circuit  caused  by  dielectric  break  down".  An 
over stress  of  double  rgted  voltage  was  applied  and 
the  temperature  was  85  C. 

The  first  observation  was  at  100  h,  when  31 
failures  already  had  occurred.  In  the  calculations 
constant  failure  rate  is  assumed  for  this  interval. 
The  exponential  distribution  of  the  failures  gives 
wide  confidence  limits  in  the  start  and  more  narrow, 
when  a  growing  number  of  failures  is  taken  into 
account. 


The  relationship  between  and  Z(t)  is: 


Z  (t)  =  /  Z(x)dx 

m  t  0 

The  upper  limit  for  the  mean  failure  rate  can 
then  be  connected  to  an  upper  failure  rate  function 

—  1  _ 
z  (t)  =  r  /  z(x)dx 
m  t  ^ 

The  upper  H-function  is  expressed  by 
t 

/  Z(x)dx 
0 


H(t)  =  t  Z  (t)  = 


Hence, 

dH(t)  _ 
dt 


Z(t) 


For  each  interval  j  which  the  H- 

function  is  assimied  to  be  linear,  the  upper  p  % 
limit  for  the  failure  rate  is 


Although  the  scale -on  the  Z-axis  is  logarithmic, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  kind  of  a  bath-tube  curve  is 
found.  Only  a  slight  smoothing  is  performed  and  the 
curve  looks  a  little  noisy.  But  there  is  probably  a 
physical  background  to  the  heavier  variations.  The 
plot  could  therefore  give  indications  on  different 
aging  processes  going  on. 


Z(f/h) 


Z. 

1 


H.  -  H.  . 
1  1-1 


t , 
1 


h-i 


The  lower  limit  for  the  interval  is 


Figure  13*  Step- approximations  of  failure  rate 

from  a  reliability  test  of  a  polyester 
capacitor  (FRD-card  No  136).  Upper 
and  lower  90^  confidence  limits  are 
marked  with  dotted  lines . 


AH, 

^1 

At. 

1 


Z.  as  well  as  Z.  and^.  are  plotted  by  the 
computer.  The  operator  may  choose  the  smoothing 
parameters  he  wants  in  order  to  study  the  reliability 
trend  for  the  tested  (or  reported)  units  in  various 
parts  of  the  life'  curve.  The  same  smoothing  is  used 
for  the  confidence  limits  as  for  the  mean  estimate. 
How  this  influence  the  limits  is  not  generally 
possible  to  evaluate  and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 


Curve  fitting 

To  the  failure  rate  step  functions  are 
statistical  functions  fitted  and  matched  together. 

In  figure  l^i  are  the  functions  and  their  regions 
given.  The  fitting  is  made  with  a  least  square  method 
applied  on  the  step  functions  for  the  failure  rate 
with  upper  and  lower  confidence  limits . 
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Z(t) 


A)  Early  failure  period 

Z  (t)  =  a  ■  e^^ 

A 

B)  Normal  life  period 
Zg(t)  =  c  +  dt 

C)  Wear-out  failure  period 
z^it)  =  f  •  t® 

Figure  1U.  Curve-matching  to  the  Z^- function. 

The  two  points  T  and  T^  on  the  time- axis  must 
be  chosen  by  the  analyzer  after  study  the  step-curve. 
Then  the  functions  Z  (t),  Z  (t)  and  Z^(t)  will  be 
called  for  to  the  three  regions  of  the  axis.  It  is 
possible  to  allow  almost  any  choice  of  functions,  but 
it  is  more  practical  to  standardize 
the  function  for  each  region.  In  the  FTL-program, 
the  mean  square-method  is  first  applied  on  the  B- 
region.  Then  the  A-  and  C-regions  are  treated  from 
the  condition  that  their  functions  must  match  the 
function  in  the  B-region. 

After  the  equations  for  the  curves  have  been 
calculated,  their  parameters  can  be  stored  and  used 
as  input  data  to  reliability  prediction  programs  on 
higher  systems  levels. 

Applications 

The  methods  presented  here  are  included  in  a 
computer  program  at  FTL.  The  operator  is  analyzing 
his  statistical  material  in  two  or  more  steps.  First 
he  chooses  appropriate  failure  modes  and  feeds  the 
computer  with  figures  on  failure-times  and  times 
until  units  are  taken  out  of  test  by  other  reasons. 
Then  he  will  get  a  plot  of  the  failure  rate  step- 
function  with  confidence  limits.  If  he  wants  to, 
he  can  now  use  the  smoothing  technique  and  filter 
the  information  from  random  noise.  When  the 
appropriate  smoothing  constants  are  found,  the  next 
step  is  to  choose  the  two  times  T.  and  T^  to  split 
the  time-axis  in  three  intervals  for  curve-fitting. 
Next  print-out  will  give  the  curve  equations 
numerically  and  as  a  plot. 


The  communication  with  the  program  in  a  future 
situation,  where  it  serves  as  an  output  facility  for 
a  data-base  is  illustrated  in  figure  15- 


OPERATOR  COMPUTER 


Figure  15.  Example  of  dialog  with  Data  Base 
Output  Unit 


The  data  analysis  activities  are  of  course  only 
a  part  of  the  general  reliability  work.  This  can  be 
examplified  by  a  rapid  view  on  the  growing  "arsenal" 
of  computerized  reliability  tools  at  FTL.  As  is  seen 
in  figure  l6,  the  intention  at  FTL  is  to  cover  the 
following  areas  with  automated  methods: 

Data  nomalization 

The  program,  which  is  not  prepared  yet,  will 
automatically  produce  Failure  Rate  Data  cards 
on  components  and  seirve  as  an  input  unit  for 
the  data-base. 

Data  base 

For  the  moment  a  small  data-base  is  built  into 
the  prediction  program  for  electronic  devices, 
RPP-1.  When  performing  a  prediction,  data  is 
automatically  searched  for  in  the  bank,  which 
is  arranged  in  five  hierarchic  levels  covering 
different  identification  distinctions  for  the 
components.  In  the  future,  a  more  general  data 
base  will  be  used,  in  which  the  hierarchic 
structure  probably  will  be  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  existing  bank. 

Data  Analysis 

The  here  discussed  program,  DAP-1  will  serve  as 
an  output  unit  to  the  Data  Base  and  also  as  an 
input  to  Reliability  Prediction  and  Systems 
Analysis.  It  can  also  be  used  separately  as  a 
statistical  tool  during  Project  Development  in 
connection  to  Reliability  Testing.  In  this  case 
the  program  is  practical,  when  analyzing  the 
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Conclusion 


consequences  of  elimination  of  failure  modes , 

Also  extrapolations  outside  the  time  interval 
for  which  failure  information  is  established  can 
be  done  to  some  degree.  Another  field  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  routine  check-up  of  reported  data. 

Reliability  Prediction 

Here  is  assumed  that  Reliability  Prediction 
mainly  includes  the  calculation  of  one  reliability 
block  where  all  components  statistically  are 
connected  in  series.  The  program  RPP-“1  mainly 
adds  failure  rates  for  components  and  computes 
confidence  limits  for  the  siun.  The  content  of 
the  program  is  to  a  great  extent  models  for  the 
statistical  behaviour  of  different  components 
types  in  different  applications  and  environments. 

System  Analysis 

Figures  on  the  reliability  block  level  is  the 
input  to  the  systems  analysis  program  RAP-1.  This 
program  is  able  to  take  almost  any  system 
structure  and  allows  any  unit  to  be  represented 
in  more  than  one  function  on  the  same  time.  The 
calculations  are  based  on  monte-carlo  technique. 


Methods  based  on  estimation  of  the  hazard  function 
seems  to  be  very  promising  for  manipulating  reliability 
data.  The  greatest  power  lies  in  the  possibility  to 
follow  life  distributions  in  detail.  The  "hazard- 
concept"  is  not  free  from  contradictions  to  more 
traditional  ways  of  treating  reliability  data.  Extended 
comparative  studies  of  methods  for  estimating  failure 
rates  are  therefore  motivated  and  could  probably  give 
new  light  to  this  field  of  reliability. 
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RPP-1  =  Reliability  Prediction  Program  -  1 
OAP-1  =  Data  Analysis  Program  -  1 
RAP-1  =  Reliability  Analysis  Program  -  1 


Figure  I6.  .The  frame-work  of  computer  programs 
for  reliability  applications  at  FTL, 


These  examples  of  computer  programs  may  be 
thought  of  as  an  example  of  the  frame  in  which  the 
in  this  paper  described  methods  are  supposed  to  work. 

At  large,  the  applications  for  reliability  data 
analysis  techniques  are  as  many  as  the  applications 
for  failure  rates.  As  the  need  for  accurate  reliability 
information  grows,  also  the  data  handling  methods  will 
be  more  important. 
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SUMMARY 


Recently  the  electronic  equipment  have 
been  commonly  adopted  in  rolling  stock  and 
elevators  in  Japan.  Such  equipment  should 
be  adopted  some  defferent  maintenance  me¬ 
thods  comparing  with  the  conventional  mecha¬ 
nical  and  electrical  equipment .  By  analyz¬ 
ing  the  field  data  of  devices  for  rolling 
stock  and  elevators,  this  paper  shows  the^ 
variation  of  Shape  parameter  "m"  among  Wei- 
bull  parameters  that  takes  defferent  distri¬ 
bution  in  according  to  the  kinds  of  devices 
and  failure  modes .  Moreover,  the  relation 
between  Shape  parameters  and  the  maintenance 
methods  are  discussed,  and  fundamental  pro¬ 
cedures  how  should  be  such  maintenance  for 
each  devices  are  derived. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  control  of  rolling  stock  and  eleva¬ 
tors  in  Japan  has  rapidly  incorporated  ele¬ 
ctronic  equipment.  Having  an  inherent 
"maintenance- free"  possibility,  electronic 
apparatus  should  adopt  a  maintenance  policy 
which  differs  from  that  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  devices •  And  it  should  be  quan- 
tively  derived  from  the  field  data  on  actual 
equipment  in  operation. 

It  was  decided  to  obtain  Weibull  para¬ 
meters  by  analyzing  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gation  on  actual  field  data  of  electric, 
mechanical,  and  electronic  apparatus  for^ 
studying  the  fundamental  maintenance  polici¬ 
es  of  rolling  stock  and  elevators . 

Using  Hitachi’s  products,  the  subject 
of  this  investigation  was  limited  to  devices 
for  rolling  stock  and  elevators o  Conducted 
by  the  manufacturer  for  whom  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  field  data,  this  investigation  may 
have  dealt  with  uncertain  factors;  however, 
it  was  an  investigation  made  to  form  a  part 
of  the  manufacturer’s  effort  to  improve  reli¬ 
ability  and  maintainability. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DEVICES  FOR 

ROLLING  STOCK  AND  ELEVATUgg" 

Requirements  concering  reliability. 

Since  rolling  stock  and  elevators  are trans- 
portation  facilities  which  handle  passen¬ 
gers. 

1.  Safety  is  the  prime  requisite, 

2.  They  must  be  free  from  breakdown  in  ope¬ 
ration, 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  ensure  prompt  recovery 
service  minimizing  the  down  time  caused 
by  failure. 

General  maintenance  method.  Based  on 
preventive  maintenance  principles  to  prevent 
breakdowns  in  operation,  periodic  inspec¬ 
tion  and  repair  have  been  pertomed. 

Regarding  electronic  apparatus  whose 


application  has  been  rapidly  expanding  re¬ 
cently,  conventional  maintenance  methods  are 
generally  employed,  while  there  is  apprehen¬ 
sion  concerning  the  necessity  for  other  ade¬ 
quate  methods. 

Effects  of  breakdown.  Since  rolling 
stock  and  elevators  are  assemblies  compris¬ 
ing  various  devices  and  parts,  troubles  in¬ 
volving  individual  devices  and  parts  may 
have  an  effect  on  operation  in  various  ways 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  trouble'. 

FIELD  DATA  ON  DEVICES 
Field  data  analyzing  method 

While  Weibull  distribution  analyses 
were  conducted  on  field  data  of  products, 
information  on  trouble  was  given  in  various 
forms  to  the  Hitachi  as  a  manufacturer.  The 
following  describes  a  method  of  correlating 
these  data. 

Scope  of  data.  Included  in  this  scope 
are  all  breakdowns  during  operation  or  main¬ 
tenance  . 

Population  parameter  and  period.  Devi¬ 
ces  of  the  same  type  are  successively  deli¬ 
vered  in  general  cases,  causing  the  number 
of  the  devices  in  operation  to  increase.  The 
population  parameter  (number  of  devices)  and 
a  certain  period  of  operation  time  are  used 
as  subjects. 

Regarding  the  history  of  a  device.  Re- 
pa  i  r  aBIedevTceFlJere^'operaLeSrwHITe^nde  r  - 
going  partial  repair.  Thus,  regarding  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  same  region  on  the  same  device, 
only  first  failure  was  adopted  as  data  for 
Weibull  distribution. 

Example  of  Weibull  distribution. 

The  number  of  types  of  devices  analyzed 
for  investigation  were  30  to  40  for  mechani¬ 
cal,  electric,  and  electronic  apparatus  res¬ 
pectively.  Trouble  data  on  these  apparatus 
were  plotted  on  a  Weibull  chart  for  each 
apparatus . 

Examples  of  Weibull  distribution  are  as 
shown  in  the  following: 

Mechanical  equipment:  Units  A  through  D, 

Fig.  1 

Electric  devices  :  Units  A  through  D, 

Fig.  2 

Electronic  equipment:  Units  A  through  D, 

Fig.  3 
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FIGURE  L  WEIBULL  DISTRIBUTION  IN 
MECANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
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FIGURE  2.  WEIBULL  DISTRIBUTION  IN 
ELECTRIC  DEVICES 


FIGURE  3.  WEIBULL  DISTRIBUTION  IN 
ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 


Shape  parameter  m 

m  for  each  type  of  device •  Shape  para- 
met  er”niramong~tEeweT5uIT~par^  on  each 

device  was  obtained  by  plotting  on  a  Weibull 
chart  for  each  device  as  shown  in  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  Weibull  distribution.  With  apparatus 
roughly  class fied  into  mechanical,  electric, 
and  electronic  apparatus,  distribution  of 
shape  parameter  m  for  each  kinds  is  shown  on 
a  log-normal  chart  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  4. 

1 .  Mechanical  equipment : 

The  mean  value  is  about  1.5. 

Although  initial  failures  also  form  a 
portion,  wear-out  failures  are  the  lar¬ 
gest  percentage . 

2.  Electric  equipment: 

Remarkable  dispersion  is  noticed  at 
m  of  above  2.5.  Since  electric  apparatus 
contains  several  mechanical  elements 
while  presenting  electrical  troubles,  ini¬ 
tial  and  wear-out  failures  are  mixed  in^ 

3.  Electronic  equipment: 

m  indicates  a  comparatively  small 
dispersion  centering  around  0.7.  Since  a 
potential  defect  arising  up  during  the 
manufacturing  processes  of  parts  or  appa¬ 
ratus  causes  an  unexpected  failure  to 
occur  during  the  initial  period  of  opera¬ 
tion  or  after  that,  most  failures  occur  as 
initial  failures . 


FIGURE  4.  m  DISTRIBUTION  IN  EACH 
TYPE  OF  EQUIPMENT 


m  obtained  for  each  trouble  region  and 
trouble  mode.  With  the  apparatus  trouble 
mode  classified,  shape  parameter  m  was  obta¬ 
ined  by  plotting  on  a  Weibull  chart  for  each 
trouble  region  and  trouble  mode.  The  above 
procedure  was  followed  for  various  apparatus 
to  obtain  a  number  of  m,  which  were  arranged 
by  trouble  modes  to  be  indicated  on  the  log¬ 
normal  chart.  Typical  distributions  of  m 
are  shown  by  Figs.  5a,  5b  and  5c o 

1.  Machine  elements  and  mechanism  failure 

Regarding  leakage  and  loosening;  ini¬ 
tial  failure  and  wear- out  failure  account 
for  about  half  of  the  entire  failures. 
There  seems  to  be  two  types  of  causes-- 
(1)  an  improper  amount  of  tightening  and 
contact  pressure,  and  dispersion  in  dimen¬ 
sions  during  the  process  of  manufacture, 
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causing  initial  failure  and  (2)  fatigue 
and  abrasion.  Especially  the  m  distribu¬ 
tion  on  loosening  displays  a  remarkable 
characteristic  by  drastic  two  peak  for 
m<l  and  m>l  respectively. 

While  breakdown,  cracks,  and  disloca¬ 
tion  are  mostly  as  wear- out  failure  pa¬ 
ttern. 


FIGURE  5a.  m  DISTRIBUTION  IN  MACHINE 
ELEMENTS  AND  MECHANISM  TROUBLE 


FIGURE  5b.  m  DISTRIBUTION  IN 

ELECTRICAL  TROUBLE 


FIGURE  5c.  m  DISTRIBUTION  IN 

ELECTRONIC  TROUBLE 


2.  Electrical  failure 

The  shape  parameter  on  faulty  con¬ 
tacts  is  below  2.  Incomplete  contact  is 
found  mostly  in  initial  falure  and  random 
failure.  The  failures  may  be  caused  most¬ 
ly  by  temporary  incomplete  contact  which 
will  not  occur  again. 

Abrasion  and  aging  of  contacts  also 
have  an  influence  on  incomplete  contact, 
and  input  data  are  rarely  indistinguisha¬ 
ble  each  other.  According  to  the  result 
of  study  on  this  distribution,  it  is  known 
that  failures  are  often  caused  by  abrasion, 
and  there  are  many  occasions  where  distri¬ 
bution  is  extended  over  a  considerably 
wide  range. 

Regarding  m  on  broken  wires  and  bur¬ 
ning,  there  are  many  cases  of  m>l;  how¬ 
ever,  dispersion  is  comparatively  small, 
remaining  within  the  range  of  approxima¬ 
tely  0.8  to  2;  random  failure  also  occurs. 
The  failure  may  be  caused  by  degradation, 
but  there  is  a  dispersion  in  the  progress 
of  degradation  and  it  takes  the  characte¬ 
ristics  random  time  to  become  degraded  to 
an  unallowable  failure  level . 

3.  Electronic  failure 

In  many  cases,  m  on  failure  of  elect¬ 
ronic  parts  is  below  1 •  While  there  are 
cases  of  m  > 1  to  the  extent  of  approxima¬ 
tely  20%,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  long  as 
ordinary  parts  are  properly  used,  failures 
thereof  may  fall  in  the  category  of  initi¬ 
al  failure  of  m  ^ 1  or  random  failure  of 
the  failure  rate  reduction  type. 

Failures  other  than  parts  failures 
are  mostly  initial  failure  of  m  <  1. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MAINTENANCE  PROCEDURES 


Based  on  the  results  of  Weibull  distri¬ 
bution  on  field  data  of  the  above  apparatus » 
examination  is  made  on  the  maintenance  proce¬ 
dures  . 

Shape  parameter  m  and  maintenance  procedures 

Reliability  R(t)  is  generally  defined  as 
the  probability  that  no  failure  will  occur 
for  a  period  of  time  t.  However,  in  case 
trouble  concerning  a  device  is  corrected 
within  a  period  of  time  allowable  as  a  sys¬ 
tem,  it  may  not  to  regarded  practically  as  a 
trouble o  Thus,  if  device  troubles,  occured 
repeatedly,  are  recovered  within  allowable 
period  of  time,  we  obtain  the  practical  fai¬ 
lure  rate  A^Ct)  and  the  total  reliability  Re 
(t)  including  maintenance  as  given  by  Eq«(l), 
(2). 

AsCt)  ^  AC-t)  ^  (1) 

Re  Ct)  =  exp  [-  A  ('V)  dvj  (2) 

^(t):  Ordinary  failure  rate 
:  Repair  rate 

T  :  Allowable  recovery  time 

In  case  failures  display  a  Weibull  dis- 
stribution,  Eq.  (2)  becomes  as  follows: 

p>E  (t)  =  exp ]  (3) 
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Now,  repeat  preventive  maintenance  to 
bring  the  device  back  to  a  "like -new  condi¬ 
tion”  at  intervals  of  To.  And  in  case  t=*nTo 
(n:integer)  Eq.(3)  becomes  as  follows: 

R.C«-(exp[-e- 

M  (T)  € 

Since  Eq.  (4)  indicates  a  sqale  of  reli¬ 
ability  including  corrective  maintenance  and 
preventive  maintenance,  such  maintenance 
should  be  performed  to  increase  the  above 
value . 

When  the  Weibull  parameter  and  maintai¬ 
nability  M(T)  are  known,  RE(t)  in  Eq.  (4)  can 
be  determined.  Fig.  6  shows  an  example  of 
how  to  determine  the  relation  between  To  and 
RE(t)  at  a  certain  time  (=  500hr)  with  m  used 
as  a  parameter,  while  assuming  scale  para¬ 
meter  to  and  maintainability  M(T) . 

In  case  m=l,  RsCt)  remains  constant  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  preventive  maintenance  period 
To.  In  case  m>l,  RE(t)  decreases  according¬ 
ly  as  To  increases,  and  the  rate  of  decrease 
rapidly  increases  accordingly  as  m  increases. 
In  case  m<  1,  RE(t)  increases  according  as  To 
increases  and  RfiCt)  becomes  maximum  when 
To  ->oo  ‘ . 

Therefore,  in  case  m^l,  To-^-oo;  that  is, 
preventive  maintenance  should  not  be  perfor¬ 
med;  in  case  m>l,  it  should  be  performed  in 
order  to  increase  RE(t). 


FIGURE  6.  RELATION  BETWEEN 
To  AND  RE(t) 


Preventive  maintenance  period 


While  it  is  necessary  to  perform  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  when  parameter  m>  1,  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  requires  time  and  expense. 

The  adequate  period  is  determined  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  principle  if  achieving  the  maxi¬ 
mum  availability  or  minimizing  maintenance 
costs^'^'^^in  some  cases.  However,  it  seems  ra¬ 
tional  to  adopt  a  principle  of  minimizing  to¬ 
tal  cost  consisting  of  actual  maintenance 
cost  and  cost  of  loss  due  to  down  time. 

When  failures  indicate  the  Weibull  dis¬ 


tribution,  the  average  number  of  failures 
occurring  during  the  period  of  To  on  the 
assumption  of  preventive  maintenance  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  To  is  given  as 

(5) 

Jo  To  uo 

Let  Tp  =  Mean  time  of  preventive  maintenan¬ 
ce 

Tr  =  Mean  time  of  corrective  maintenan¬ 
ce 

Av  =  Time  availability 

Then,  unavailability  Av  for  the  period  To  is 


Ai/  Av  ^ 


To  -r- 


(T.  »T?') 

On  the  other  hand, 

let  Cp  =  Average  cost  of  preventive 
maintenance 

Cb  -  Average  cost  of  corrective 
maintenance. 

Then,  average  maintenance  cost  Cm  for  the 
period  To  is 


In  this  case,  losses  due  to  unavaila¬ 
bility  of  the  device  vary  depending  on  the 
extent  of  effect  upon  the  system  produced  by 
device  failure.  Thus,  let  the  loss  be  con¬ 
verted  into  cost  by  multiplying  unavailabili¬ 
ty  by  a  coefficient  which  varies  depending 
on  the  type  of  device.  Then,  total  cost  Ct 


Ct  —  C  w  -b  oC  A  V 


0  To  ( 

The  value  of  To,  for  which  the  value  of 
Eq.(9)  becomes  zero,  gives  a  maintenance  pe¬ 
riod  for  which  total  cost  is  minimized. 

While  the  total  cost  cannot  be  minimized  for 
m^  1,  the  maintenance  period  of  minimum  total 
cost  for  m  > 1  is 


/ow/n  =  (10) 

As  previously  mentioned,  certain  appara¬ 
tus  failures  may  result  as  breakdown  of  ope¬ 
ration  of  rolling  stock  or  elevators,  while 
other  failures  have  no  effect  on  operation. 

By  determining  the  value  of  (coeffi¬ 
cient)  according  to  the  extent  of  effect  by 
failure  of  the  subject  device,  an  adequate 
Tomlrican  be  obtained  by  used  of  the  Weibull 
parameter  of  field  data. 

Fig,  7  is  a  diagram  used  to  determine 
To/n;„.  j  Obtain  (Gp  +oCTp/CR  +o^Tr  and 
(m-l)'^!"  by  referring  to  the  figure  and  multi¬ 
ply  to  of  the  Weibull  distribution  by  the 
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two  above  values  to  determine  the  value  of 
To  min. 


m-  j 


FIGURE  7.  DIAGRAM  OF  HOW  TO  SEEK 
PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE  PERIOD 


~  Maintenance  of  mechanical  devices  and  elect¬ 
ric  devices  ” 

Preventive  maintenance  is  effective. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  are  many  cases 
of  m>l;  thus,  reliability  may  be  improved  by 
preventive  maintenance.  Even  in  the  case  of 
initial  failures  of  m<l,  the  causes  are  ti¬ 
ghtening,  friction,  and  dimensions  which  can 
be  detected  by  checking;  as  a  result,  priori¬ 
ty  is  given  to  periodic  inspections  and  repa¬ 
irs  . 

Preventive  maintenance  period  and  con¬ 
tent.  Table  1  is  a  general  check  list. 
Checking  is  to  be  made  on  necessary  items  as 
listed  according  to  the  device.  Repairs  and 
replacements  are  made  on  defective  ones  as 
required.  While  the  period  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  previously  mentioned  adequate 
period,  it  must  be  determined  in  an  actual 
case  according  to  field  data  of  the  device 
classified  by  failure  region  and  failure 
mode.  Thus,  even  one  type  of  device  may 
vary  in  the  check-up  items  and  maintenance 
period;  however,  the  period  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  through  proper  combination  and  adjust¬ 
ment  according  to  the  period  planned  for  the 
entire  system. 


Table  1  Check-up  Items  for  Preventive 
Maintenance 


Item 

Content 

1 .  Check  on  signs 
of  trouble 

(1)  Check  on  corrosion, 
cracks,  rust,  discolo¬ 
ration,  and  contamina¬ 
tion 

(2)  Investigation  and  mea¬ 
surement  of  abrasion, 
aging,  and  amount  of 
wear 

(3)  Check  on  loosening  and 
leakage 

2.  Maintenance 
servicing  on 
wearing  parts 

(1)  Polishing  of  electric 
contact  parts  sliding 
parts 

Item 

Content 

(2)  Lubrication  on  moving 
parts  and  friction 
parts 

(3)  Cleaning  of  dusty,  oily, 
or  contaminated  parts 

3 .  Performance 
test 

(1)  Check  on  performance 

(2)  Measurement  and  control 
of  characteristic  value 

Maintenance  of  electronic  devices 


Priority  is  given  to  corrective  mainte- 
nanceT  In  this  case,  as  previously  mentioned 
m  <  1  for  most  failures.  While  there  are 
cases  of  m>  1  concerning  individual  parts, 
erroneous  parts  or  errors  in  operating  proce¬ 
dures  are  found  in  many  cases;  further,  it  is 
difficult  from  a  practical  viewpoint  to  exe¬ 
cute  characteristic  control  on  each  various 
part  even  in  the  case  of  m>  1.  As  a  result, 
it  is  inevitable  that  importance  be  attached 
to  corrective  maintenance. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  actually  prevent 
trouble  by  maintenance,  it  proves  effective 
to  give  the  following  consideration  to  devi¬ 
ces  : 

1 .  The  device  should  be  equipped  with  a  fail¬ 
safe  function. 

2.  The  device  should  preferably  be  equipped 
with  a  function  for  checking  prior  to 
start-up  of  operation. 

3.  Parts  should  be  subjected  to  derating  to  a 
large  extent. 

4.  Redundant  system  should  be  adopted  (Pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  is  effective  in  this 
case) . 

To  perform  adequate  corrective  maintena¬ 
nce.  Regarding  troubles  in  electronic  appa- 
ratus,  trouble-shooting  is  made  in  the  field 
and  defective  modules  are  replaced  with  spare 
ones.  These  defective  modules  are  generally 
repaired  by  the  maker  and  returned  to  the 
maintenance  department.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  the  following  measures  to  minimize  down 
time  of  the  system  caused  by  module  trouble: 

1.  Detect  and  trace  trouble  precisely  and 
rapidly. 

2.  Control  and  store  an  adequate  quantity  of 
spare  parts  and  devices. 

Spare  parts  and  devices.  It  is  advisa¬ 
ble  that  spare  parts  and  devices  should  adopt 
minimum  units  which  permit  determining  a  re¬ 
gion  by  a  technician  of  the  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  and  thus  facilitates  replacement. 

Regarding  an  adequate  number  of  spare 
parts  and  devices  to  be  stored,  it  is  known 
that  the  quantity  can  be  statistically  de¬ 
termined  from  the  relation  between  the  expec¬ 
ted  trouble  frequency  and  the  out-of- stock 
ratio  of  necessary  spare  parts  and  device* . 
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CONCLUSION 


As  a  result  of  analyzing  the  field  data 
on  Hitachi's  products,  specifically  devices 
for  rolling  stock  and  elevators,  tne  Wei bull 
parameter  reveals  various  characteristics 
depending  on  the  type  of  product  and  failure 

tnode  •  4. 

Relation  between  the  Weibull  parameter 

and  maintenance  method  was  studied  and  a  di¬ 
fference  in  fundamental  maintenance  princi-^ 
pies  for  mechanical,  electric,  and  electronic 
apparatus  was  discussed. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  field  data  was  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  result  that  input  data  may  be 
not  necessarily  sufficient  in  quality  and 
quantity. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  present  a  statistical  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  data  from  the  simulation  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  on  a  GPSS  simulator  developed  for 
studying  the  unavailability  and  logistics  support  cost 
for  ground  electronics  systems.  The  simulator  consi¬ 
ders  three  echelons  of  maintenance  and  provides  for 
preventive  maintenance  of  some  components.  Due  to  a 
large  number  of  exogenous  variables  (both  stochastic 
and  deterministic)  considered  in  this  study,  we  have 
employed  2-level  fractional  factorial  designs  to  achieve 
economy  in  experimentation  and  computer  time.  The 
approach  taken  is  that  of  sequential  experimentation, 
where  fractions  of  full  factorial  designs  are  run  se¬ 
quentially  while  utilizing  the  results  of  analyses  from 
the  previous  fractions. 

1.  Introduction 

More  than  half  of  a  system’s  total  life-cycle  cost 
can  be  attributed  to  its  logistics  costs,  i.e,  support, 
operation  and  training  costs.  The  logistician  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  certain  decisions,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  repair  facilities  required,  the  quantity  and 
location  of  spares,  the  repair  philosophy,  maintenance 
personnel  requirements,  etc.,  in  order  to  minimize  his 
long  term  costs,  subject  to  certain  constraints  such  as 
reliability  and  availability.  Thus,  two  major  aspects 
of  concern  in  the  study  of  a  system  life-cycle  are  the 
maintenance  cost  and  the  system  operational  avail¬ 
ability.  If  a  penalty  cost  is  charged  against  downtime 
or  unavailability  of  the  system,  then  cost  becomes  the 
main  aspect  of  concern. 

Recently,  a  number  of  studies  have  been  aimed  at 
determining  the  life-cycle  costs  of  a  maintenance  sys¬ 
tem.  The  main  variables  considered  have  been  spares, 
personnel,  repair  facilities  required,  level  of  repair 
and  transportation.  For  a  review  of  these  studies  see 
[4].  Most  of  these  efforts  do  not  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  fact  that  both  the  system  unavailability  cost 
and  the  maintenance  cost  are  related  to  the  various 
controllable  and  uncontrollable  exogenous  variables 
(e.g.  mean  time  between  failure,  penalty  cost  per  unit 
downtime  etc.)  of  the  maintenance  system.  Therefore, 
an  optimal  maintenance  support  plan  should  be  based  on 
a  simultaneous  study  of  the  effects  of  these  exogenous 
variables  on  the  unavailability  cost  and  the  mainten-  * 
ance  cost.  In  general,  such  an  objective  leads  to  a 
mathematical  programming  formulation  of  the  problem,  if 
the  pertinent  functional  relationships  are  known.  In 
general,  however,  these  are  hard  to  determine.  This 
limitation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
exogenous  variables  are  stochastic  in  nature,  precludes 
an  analytical  solution  of  the  above  problem,  and  leads 
one  to  use  computer  simulation  techniques. 


corporates  three  echelons  of  maintenanance  and  is 
geared  towards  ground  electronics  systems.  Although 
similar  studies  that  consider  one  or  more  of  the  main 
exogenous  variables  have  been  reported  [4],  very  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of 
the  endogenous  variables  to  a  range  of  values  of  the 
exogenous  variables,  or  to  perform  a  statistical 
analysis  of  their  interrelationships. 

In  Section  2  we  describe  the  two  generic  systems 
under  investigation,  viz.  the  hardware  system  and  the 
maintenance  system,  while  the  specific  system  studied 
is  discussed  in  Section  3.  The  role  of  designed 
experiments  in  simulation  studies  is  illustrated  by  a 
2^  factorial  design  in  Section  4.  A  series  of  2^”^ 
Fractional  Factorial  are  investigated  in  Section  5. 

2.  Description  of  the  Generic  Systems 

A  description  of  the  components  of  both  the 
generic  hardware  system  and  the  generic  system  used  for 
its  maintenance  is  presented  in  this  section. 

The  Generic  Hardware  System 

The  generic  hardware  system  can  be  broken  down  as 
follows : 

The  system  consists  of  a  number  of  subsystems. 

Each  subsystem  is  further  composed  of  Higher  Modular 
Assemblies  (HMA’s).  The  HMA’s  may  be  of  two  types, 
either  compartmental  (without  modules)  HMA’s  or  modular 
(with  modules)  HMA’s.  Modular  HMA’s  consist  of  many 
modules  integrated  into  one  HMA.  Each  module  may  also 
be  of  two  types,  either  one  that  just  requires  align¬ 
ment  or  one  that  comprises  of  many  units  requiring  re¬ 
pair.  Finally,  the  units  consist  of  many  printed  cir¬ 
cuits.  The  printed  circuit  is  the  smallest  hardware 
unit  in  the  system. 

The  Generic  Maintenance  System 

This  maintenance  system  consists  of  three  echelons 
of  maintenance  viz.,  field,  organization,  and  depot. 

The  corrective  maintenance  philosophy  is  assumed 
to  be  repair  of  all  components  except  the  printed 
circuits,  which  are  discarded.  The  preventive  mainten¬ 
ance  philosophy  is  a  block  replacement  policy  subject 
to  the  constraint  that  spares  are  available  in 
inventory. 

A  skeleton  flow  chart  of  the  maintenance  activities 
at  each  echelon  is  Illustrated  in  Figures  1,2,3  and  a 
description  at  each  echelon  is  given  below. 

Corrective  Maintenance  at  the  Field  Level 


In  this  paper,  we  present  a  statistical  analysis  At  this  level,  the  logistics  of  the  fault  detect- 

and  interpretation  of  the  data  from  the  maintenance  ion  and  correction  operation  proceed  as  shown  in 

simulation  model  developed  in  [3].  The  model  considers  Figure  1.  The  field  level  being  the  most  crucial  of 

the  exogenous  variables  alluded  to  previously  ,  in- 


*This  research  was  supported  by  the  Rome  Air  Development 
Center  under  contract  No.  F30602-71-C-0312. 
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the  three  echelons  as  far  as  downtime  is  concerned,  a 
maximum  allowable  diagnosis  time  is  allotted  at  this 
echelon.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  diagnosis  pro¬ 
cess  is  stopped  and  the  smallest  possible  faulty  com¬ 
ponent  (HMA  or  parent  subsystem)  is  sent  to  either  of 
the  other  two  echelons  of  maintenance.  When  a  fault  in 
the  system  is  detected  (III)*,  it  is  diagnosed  to  sub¬ 
system  level.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  can  be 
done  within  the  allowable  diagnosis  time.  Next,  if  the 
latter  has  expired, the  faulty  parent  subsystem  is  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  by  a  spare  if  one  exists  (XIX  and 
XX) ,  and  sent  to  the  organization  level  for  repair .  If 
no  spare  exists,  the  system  is  down  (XIX  and  XXII)  un¬ 
til  a  spare  arrives  (XXIII),  and  a  penalty  cost  is 
charged  for  the  downtime.  However,  if  time  allows 
diagnosis  at  the  HMA  level,  it  is  determined  whether 
the  HMA  is  compartment al  or  modular  (VI) .  In  either 
case,  the  faulty  HMA  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  spare, 
if  one  exists  (XI  and  XVI),  and  sent  to  another  echelon 
for  repair.  If  not,  the  parent  subsystem  is  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  spare  if  one  exists  (X  and  XI) . 

Again,  downtime  occurs  if  parent  subsystem  spares  do 
not  exist  (XIII).  The  faulty  compartmental  HMA’s  are 
sent  to  the  depot  for  repair  (IX) . 

Corrective  Maintenance  at  the  Organization  Level 

At  this  level,  the  maximum  allowable  diagnosis  time 
is  greater  than  that  at  the  field,  because  the  level  is 
not  as  crucial.  The  aim  of  the  maintenance  technicians 
is  to  diagnose  faults  to  the  module  level,  and  to  re¬ 
move  and  replace  faulty  modules  and  send  them  to  the 
depot  for  repair. 

For  subsystems  sent  here  from  the  field  (XXIV)**, 
if  time  does  not  permit  diagnosis  of  the  faulty  HMA’s, 
they  are  sent  to  the  depot  (XXV).  If  not,  then  it  is 
determined  if  the  HMA  is  compartmental  or  modular 
(XXVII) .  The  former  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
spare,  if  one  exists  (XXVIII),  and  sent  to  the  depot. 
The  latter  is  diagnosed  to  the  module  level  if  time 
permits  (XXXII  and  XXXIII)  and  removed  and  replaced 
by  a  spare,  if  one  exists  (XXXV) ,  and  sent  to  the 
depot.  If  time  does  not  permit  module  diagnosis,  then 
either  the  parent  HMA  or  the  parent  subsystem  is  sent 
to  the  depot  for  further  maintenance,  depending  on 
whether  an  HMA  spare  exists  or  not  (XXXVII  and  XXXIX) . 
We  note  that  faulty  compartmental  HMA*s  are  sent  to 
this  level  at  (B) . 

Corrective  Maintenance  at  the  Depot  Level 

This  is  the  final  maintenance  echelon  and  there  is 
no  maximum  allowable  diagnosis  time  at  this  level. 
Compartmental  HMA’s  sent  here  from  the  other  levels  are 
repaired  (XLII)***  and  returned  to  inventory,  whereas 
modular  HMA*s  are  diagnosed  and  repaired  down  to  the 
appropriate  level  (XLVI,  XLVII  and  XLVIII) .  However, 
printed  circuits  are  discarded  and  replaced.  In  each 
case,  repaired  components  are  returned  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  inventory  keeping  in  mind  that  the  inventory  at  the 
field  must  be  replenished  before  the  inventory  at  the 
organization. 

Preventive  Maintenance 

In  this  paper,  preventive  maintenance  of  only  the 
compartmental  HMA*s  at  the  field  level  is  considered. 

A  block  replacement  policy  is  used  in  which  the 
compartmental  HMA*s  are  removed  at  times  T,  2T,  3T,..., 


*These  numbers  refer  to  Figure  1. 

**  These  numbers  refer  to  Figure  2. 

***  These  numbers  refer  to  Figure  3. 


regardless  of  their  failure  history  and  replaced  by 
spares  from  the  inventory.  If  no  spares  exist,  then 
the  parent  subsystem  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  spare. 
In  either  case,  the  replaced  HMA  is  sent  to  the  depot 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  "as  good  as  new"  condition. 

System  Descriptors 

Because  of  the  immense  complexity  of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  system,  a  large  number  of  variables  and  para¬ 
meters  need  to  be  considered  for  a  complete  system  des¬ 
cription.  Some  of  the  exogenous  variables  considered 
in  this  paper  are  failure  data,  repair  data,  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  hardware  system  considered,  repair 
philosophy,  preventive  maintenance  time  interval,  etc. 
The  status  of  the  system  is  determined  by  looking  at 
dynamic  inventory  levels,  system  downtime,  etc.  Some 
system  parameters  that  need  to  be  known  are  the  mean 
and  variance  of  failure  and  repair  distributions, labor , 
transportation  and  unavailability  cost  per  unit,  trans¬ 
portation  time  between  various  echelons,  etc.  The  en¬ 
dogenous  variable  considered  is  the  total  unavail¬ 
ability  and  logistic  support  cost. 

3.  The  Specific  System  Studied 

The  configuration  of  the  electronics  system 
considered  in  this  paper  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  It  has 
two  types  of  subsystems  and  four  types  of  HMA^s. 

HMA  (1)  is  a  compartmental  HMA.  There  are  four  types 
of  modules  and  five  types  of  units.  Module  (2)  re¬ 
quires  only  alignment. 

System  Configuration  Matrices 

Associated  with  each  component  hierarchy  of  the 
system  under  study  is  a  matrix  that  defines  the  number 
and  type  of  components  at  that  level  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  number  and  type  of  components  at  the  next  lower 
hierarchy,  and  the  failure  distributions  for  the 
components  in  this  next  lower  level.  The  failure  dis¬ 
tributions  in  each  case  are  defined  by  a  function 
number.  In  the  present  case,  there  are  three  such 
matrices  because  there  are  three  distinct  hierarchies 
viz.  (i)  Subsystem-HMA,  (ii)  HMA-Module,  (lii)  Module- 
Unit.  It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  a  system  with  any 
number  of  hierarchies  can  be  completely  described  by 
such  matrices. 

Variables  and  Parameters 

Exogenous  Variables.  Seven  exogenous  variables 
are  considered  in  this  study.  They  are: 

1.  Mean  time  between  failures. 

2.  Maximum  allowable  diagnosis  time  at  the  field 
level . 

3.  HMA  diagnosis  time. 

4.  Block  replacement  time  interval. 

5.  Maximum  allowable  diagnosis  time  at  the 
organization  level, 

6.  Module  diagnosis  time  per  unit. 

7.  System  down  time  penalty  cost. 

Endogenous  Variable.  The  endogenous  variable 
considered  in  this  study  is: 

1.  The  unavailability  and  logistics  support  cost 
of  the  system. 

Parameters .  The  parameter  values  used  in  this 
study  are  as  follows: 

1.  Subsystem  diagnosis  time  is  two  minutes  for 
SSI  and  three  minutes  for  SS2. 
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2.  Module  diagnosis  time,  in  minutes,  is  ex¬ 
ponential  with  a  mean  equal  to  five  times  the 
number  of  units  in  the  module, 

3.  Unit  diagnosis  time,  in  minutes,  is  exponential 
with  a  mean  equal  to  three  times  the  number  of 
printed  circuits  in  the  Unit. 

4.  Time  to  remove  and  replace  a  subsystem  or  HMA 
is  ten  minutes, 

5.  Time  to  remove  and  replace  a  module  is  three 
minutes. 

6.  Time  to  diagnose  the  compartmental  HMA  is  ex¬ 
ponential  with  a  mean  of  20  minutes. 

7.  Time  to  align  a  module  is  exponential  with  a 
mean  of  10  minutes. 

8.  The  transportation  time  from  the  field  level 
to  the  organization  level  is  30  minutes. 

9.  The  transportation  time  from  the  organization 
level  to  the  depot  level  is  120  minutes. 

10.  The  transportation  time  from  the  field  level 
to  the  depot  level  is  150  minutes, 

11.  The  transportation  cost  is  $0,20  per  pound. 

12.  The  average  item  weight  is  50  pounds. 

13.  The  labor  costs  are  $9  per  hour  at  the  field 
and  organization  levels  and  $10  per  hour  at 
the  depot  level, 

14.  A  factor  of  4.3  is  assumed  to  convert  active 
labor  hours  to  total  labor  hours. 

15.  The  cost  of  having  unit  shortage  is  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000), 

16.  The  cost  of  storing  a  unit  at  the  field  level 
is  $1000  and  is  $800  at  the  organization  level, 

17.  There  are  14  trucks,  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  truck 
per  hour. 

18.  A  total  of  14  maintenance  personnel  are  avail¬ 
able,  8  at  the  field,  3  at  the  organization 
and  3  at  the  depot  level. 


The  basic  purpose  of  designing  an  experiment  is  to 
obtain  the  most  information  from  the  experimental  data 
with  least  cost.  Since  computer  simulation  is  indeed 
an  experiment,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
its  design  aspects.  One  of  the  aims  of  a  simulation 
experiment  is  to  study  the  system  response  over  some 
region  of  operability  in  the  factor  space.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  objective  efficiently  with  limited  re¬ 
sources,  a  careful  experimental  design  becomes  crucial. 
Additionally,  a  good  design  provides  desirable  con¬ 
founding  patterns  and  computational  ease. 

In  this  section  we  Illustrate  the  use  of  factorial 
designs  by  studying  the  effects  of  three  independent 
variables  on  system  unavailability  and  logistic  support 
cost.  Although  a  variety  of  designs  can  be  considered, 
two  level  designs  have  proved  very  useful  for  initial 
investigations.  Also,  the  results  from  such  designs 
are  easy  to  interpret.  The  three  variables  and  the 
levels  considered  for  each  are  given  below: 


For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  these  values  are  coded  as 
follows : 

X  MTBF  -  120,000 
^  60,000 
.  ^  MADTF  -  120 
60 

^  -  PC  -  1.5 


The  experimental  region  delineated  by  these 
variables  is  shown  geometrically  in  Figure  5.  The 
eight  points  in  this  figure  represent  the  2^-  8  runs 
necessary  to  consider  all  possible  combinations  of 
both  levels  of  the  three  variables.  The  full  factorial 
design  along  with  two  sets  of  simulated  cost  value,  y 
and  y^,  is  given  in  Table  1.  The  replication  provi-  ^ 
des  an  estimate  of  the  error  variance  which  is  needed 
for  evaluating  the  significance  of  the  effects,  as 
shown  later  in  the  paper. 

The  simulator  was  run  for  a  total  time  of 
2  million  minutes,  representing  approximately  44  months 
of  system  operation.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  manpower  cost  of  $663,33  x  10^  has  been  subtracted 
from  all  these  values.  This  does  not  effect  our 
analyses  in  any  way,  however. 

The  cost  values  associated  with  each  point  are 
shown  geometrically  in  Figure  6.  Thus,  when 
MTBF=  180,000,  MADTF=  180,  and  PC=  0.5,  the  cost  values 
(in  thousands  of  dollars)  for  the  first  and  second 
simulations  are  respectively  121.9  and  100,0.  The 
average  cost  is  111.0  as  shown  by  point  4  in  Figure  6. 

Calculation  of  Main  Effects 

A  geometric  interpretation  of  the  main  effects  is 
provided  by  the  diagrams  in  Figure  7.  Referring  to 
Figure  7a,  we  note  that  when  we  increase  the  MTBF  from 
60,000  minutes  to  180,000  minutes,  while  keeping  the 
MADTF  at  60  minutes  and  PC  at  0.5  dollars  per  minute, 
i.e.  when  we  move  from  point  1  to  point  2,  the  cost 
decreases  by  25.1  thousand  dollars.  In  other  words, 
when  MADTF=  60  and  PC=  0,5,  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  MTBF  from  60,000  to  180,000  is  to  decrease  the 
cost  by  25.1  units.  Similarly,  other  changes  in  cost 
are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  values  at  points  4,  6 
and  8  from  those  at  3,  5  and  7  respectively.  The 
average  of  these  four  differences  is  called  the  main 
effect  of  MTBF  and  is  given  by, 

E^=  jL[ (104.5-129.6)  +  (111.0-155.1) 

4  +  (107.1-133.9)  +  (120.9-175.9)] 

=  -37.73. 
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95%  Confidence  Interval 


Alternatively,  first  the  cost  values  along  plane  I 
and  plane  II  are  separately  suinmed,  the  latter  sub-^ 
tracted  from  the  former,  and  the  average  taken  to  give 
us  E^.  Using  this  method,  we  get 

E  =  r  [(104.5+111.0+107.1+120.9) 

^  ^  -  (129.6+155.1+133.9+175.9)] 


Effect 


MTBF 

MADTF 

PC 

MTBF-MADTF 

MTBF-PC 

MADTF-PC 


(-73,925,  -1.52) 
(-14.275,  58.125) 
(-26.825,  45.575) 
(-47.975,  24.425) 
(-39.325,  33.075) 
(-30.275,  42.125) 


=  -37.73. 

This  means  that  when  the  MTBF  is  increased  from  60,000 
to  180,000  within  the  experimental  region  shown  in 
Figure  5,  on  the  average  the  system  unavailability  and 
logistic  support  cost  decreases  by  37.73  thousand 
dollars. 

Proceeding  similarly,  the  main  effects  of  MADTF 
and  PC,  obtained  by  considering  planes  (HI,  IV)  and 
(V,  VI)  in  Figure  7(b)  and  7(c)  respectively,  are; 

E^=  1[ (155.1+111.0+175.9+120.9) 

^  4  -  (129.6+104.5+133.9+107.1)],  and 

E.,=  1[  (133. 9+107.1+175. 9+120. 9) 

4  -  (129.6+104.5+155.1+111.0)]. 

Calculation  of  Interaction  Effects 

A  two  factor  interaction  represents  the  effect  on 
cost  when  two  variables  are  changed  simultaneously. 

The  three  2-factor  interactions  in  this  case  are:  MTBF 
and  MADTF,  MTBF  and  PC,  and  MADTF  and  PC.  A  geometric 
interpretation  of  these  effects  is  provided  in  Figure  8 
by  planes  VII  and  VIII,  IX  and  X,  and  XI  and  XII 
respectively.  The  interaction  effect  between  MTBF  and 
MADTF,  for  example,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  average 
of  the  difference  in  the  sums  of  cost  values  on  planes 
VII  and  VIII.  Thus,  we  have 

E,o=  1[(129. 6+111. 0+133. 9+120. 9) 

T  -  (104.5+155.1+107.1+175.9)] 


=  -11.8. 


This  value  indicates  that  when  MTBF  is  increased  from 
60,000  to  180,000  minutes  and  MADTF  is  increased  from 
60  to  180  minutes  (the  effect  of  PC  is  cancelled  out.), 
the  average  change  in  cost  is  a  decrease  by  11.8 
thousand  dollars. 


Proceeding  similarly,  the  interaction  effects 
between  MTBF  and  PC  (E^.)  and  between  MADTF  and 
PC(E23)  are  -3.13  and  5.93  respectively. 

Calculation  of  the  Confidence  Intervals  for  Effect 


To  ascertain  the  precision  of  the  main  and  the 
interaction  effects,  a  commonly  used  method  is  to 
calculate  the  appropriate  confidence  intervals.  For 
2^  design  replicated  twice,  100(1— (x)%  confidence 
interval  for  an  effect  is  given  by  [2]; 


Ei±  tg.c/z-s  • 

E  is  the  calculated  value  of  the  effect, 

i 

s  is  the  estimated  standard  deviation  of  the 

effect,  and 


to  /o  the  appropriate  value  of  the  t-statistic. 

8 1 01/  2 

The  value  of  s  is  obtained  from  the  replicated 
costs  in  Table  1  as  shown  in  [2].  Using  this  formula, 
the  95%  confidence  limits  for  the  main  and  the  inter¬ 
action  effects  are: 


These  intervals  imply  that  if  different  sets  of 
observations  are  taken  and  the  effects  are  calculated 
for  each,  then,  95%  of  these  effects  will  lie  in  the 
appropriate  intervals. 

5^  Fractional  Factorial  Designs  and  Analyses^ 

As  mentioned  in  Section  3,  seven  exogenous 
variables  are  of  interest  in  this  investigation.  We 
consider  two  levels  of  each  of  these  variables  as 
given  in  Table  2.  A  full  factorial  design  in  these 
variables  will  require  2'=  128  runs.  Such  a  large 
number  of  runs  is  not  only  expensive,  but  is  also 
unnecessary.  Therefore,  we  employ  carefully  chosen 
fractional  factorial  designs  to  study  the  effects  of 
the  above  variables.* 

The  first  fraction  is  a  design  of  8  runs  and 

is  obtained  from  the  following  generators.  Note  that 
the  variables  are  identified  by  their  numbers  as  given 
in  Table  2  rather  than  by  the  symbols. 

1=  124,  1=  135,  1=  236,  I-  1237 

These  are  called  generators  of  the  design  because 
it  is  with  these  relations  that  we  actually  generate 
the  design.  For  example,  the  generator  1=  124,  merely 
implies  that  4-  12,  i.e.,  the  levels  of  variable  4  for 
each  run  are  specified  by  multiplying  the  appropriate 
row  elements  in  columns  1  and  2.  (See  Table  3).  Hence 
1.2=  4  or  1.2.4=  (1.2). 4=  4.4=  I,  where  I  is  the 
column  consisting  of  all  elements  equal  to  +1.  Thus 
the  standard  form  in  which  the  generator  is  written 
in  is  1=  124. 

The  complete  design,  coded  values  for  the 
variables  and  two  replicates  of  simulated  costs  are 
given  in  Table  3.  On  analyzing  the  costs  of  Table  3, 
we  obtain  estimates  of  the  combinations  of  main  effects 
and  higher  order  effects.  Since  these  do  not  permit 
an  easy  Interpretation,  another  design  was  obtained 
using  the  generators: 

1=  -124,  1=  -135,  1=  -236,  1=  1237 

Here  1=  -124  implies  that  4=  -12,  i.e.,  the 
levels  of  variable  4  for  each  run  are  specified  by 
multiplying  the  appropriate  row  elements  in  columns  1 
and  2  and  reversing  the  signs (See  Table  4). 

The  coded  values  and  the  replicated  costs  for  this 
design  are  given  in  Table  4. 

On  combining  the  results  from  Tables  3  and  4,  we 
get  the  following  estimates: 


*  For  details  of  this  approach,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  [1]. 
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TABLE  1 


DESIGN  MATRIX,  CODED  VALUES  AND  THE  COSTS  FOR  THE  2^  FULL  FACTORIAL  DESIGN. 


Run  No. 

Design  Matrix 

MTBF  MADTF 

PC 

Coded  Values 

Xi  X3 

Cost  (xlO^) 

2 

1 

60,000 

60 

0,5 

-1 

-1 

-1 

127.3 

131.8 

129.6 

2 

180.000 

60 

0.5 

1 

-1 

-1 

109.7 

99.3 

104.5 

3 

60,000 

180 

0.5 

-1 

1 

-1 

121.2 

188.9 

155.1 

4 

180,000 

180 

0.5 

1 

1 

-1 

121.9 

100.0 

111.0 

5 

60,000 

60 

2.5 

-1 

-1 

1 

131.1 

136.6 

133.9 

6 

180,000 

60 

2.5 

1 

-1 

1 

112.6 

101.7 

107.1 

7 

60,000 

180 

2.5 

-1 

1 

1 

127.1 

224.6 

175.9 

8 

180,000 

180 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

137.1 

104.8 

120.9 

TABLE  2 

EXOGENOUS  VARIABLES  AND  THEIR  LEVELS 


Variable 

Number 

Variable  Name 

Unit 

Level 

Low  High 

Remarks 

1 

Mean  Time  Between  Failures 
(MTBF) 

hrs 

600 

1000 

Time  between  fail¬ 
ures  is  exponential 

2 

Max.  Allowable  Diagnosis 
Time  at  the  Field  Level 
(MADTF) 

mins 

60 

180 

3 

HMA  Diagnosis  Time  (HMADT) 

mins 

25 

50 

Time  is  exponential 

4 

Block  Replacement  Time 
Interval  (BRTI) 

hrs 

1200 

1800 

- 

5 

i 

Max.  Allowable  Diagnosis 
Time  at  the  organization 
level  (MADTO) 

mins 

180 

300 

6  1 

Module  Diagnosis  Time 
per  unit  (MDT) 

mins 

5 

10 

- 

7 

1 

System  Down-time  PENALTY 
Cost  (PC) 

Dollars 
per  min. 

0.5 

2.5 

129 


TABLE  3 


DESIGN  VALUES,  CODED  VALUES  AND  COST  VALUES  (FIRST  FRACTION) 


Design  Variables  and  Their  Values 

Codes 

Values 

Cost 

(x  10 

Run  No. 

MTBF 

MADTF 

HMADT  BRTI 

MADTO 

MDT 

PC 

1 

2 

3 

4=12  5=13  ( 

3=23 

>123 

■ 

■ 

60,000 

60 

25 

72,000 

300 

10 

0.5 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

111.5 

120.0 

115.8 

36,000 

60 

25 

108^,000 

180 

10 

2.5 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

131.7 

154.9 

143.3 

60,000 

180 

25 

108,000 

300 

5 

2.5 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

114.2 

114.0 

114.1 

Hi 

36,000 

180 

25 

72,000 

180 

5 

0.5 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

132.5 

183.3 

157.9 

5 

60,000 

60 

50 

72,000 

180 

5 

2.5 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

112.6 

101.7 

107.2 

6 

36,000 

60 

50 

108,000 

300 

5 

0.5 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

96.0 

127.0 

111.5 

7 

60,000 

180 

50 

108,000 

180 

10 

0.5 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

92.6 

102.61 

97.6 

8 

36,000 

180 

50 

72,000 

300 

10 

2.5 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

139.7 

151.4 

145.6 

TABLE  4 

CODED  VALUES  AND  COSTS  VALUES  (SECOND  FRACTION) 


Run  No. 

Coded 

Values 

Cost  (x  10^) 

1 

2 

3 

4=*~12 

5=-13 

6=-23 

7=-123 

Y 

a 

Y  +Y, 
a  b 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

105.0 

94.2 

99.6 

2 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

115.8 

96.1 

106.0 

3 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

114.2 

103.4 

108.8 

4 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

124.7 

129.2 

127.0 

5 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

-f 

+ 

101.4 

111.6 

106.5 

6 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

127.3 

131.8 

129.6 

7 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

104.7 

114.2 

109.5 

8 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

133.5 

125.0 

129.3 
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An  estimate  of  the  error  variance  was  obtained 
from  the  two  sets  of  replicated  runs  in  Tables  3  and  4. 
On  studying  the  above  effects  in  the  light  of  the  error 
variance  we  find  that  effects  and  E^.+E^^+E^^  are 
the  only  ones  which  are  statistically  signiricant. 

Since  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  one  of  the  two 
factor  interactions  is  significant,  it  was  decided  to 
simulate  another  set  of  8  runs  using  the  generators: 

1=  -124,  1=  135,  1=  236,  1=  1237. 

Results  from  this  run,  coupled  with  those  from  the 
first  two  fractions,  gave  clear  estimates  of  all 
2-factor  interactions  involving  variable  4.  However, 
none  of  these  was  found  to  be  significant.  Therefore, 
the  next  fraction  of  8  runs  was  simulated  using  the 
generators: 

1=  -124,  1=  135,  1=  -236,  1=  -1237. 

No  conclusive  evidence  about  the  interaction 
effects  was  obtained  from  this  fraction  either.  The 
next  fraction  was  simulated  by  setting  up  a  design 
from  the  generators: 

1=  124,  !==  -135,  1=  236,  1=  1237. 

Combining  the  results  from  the  five  fractions,  the 
significant  two  factor  interactions  were  E„_=  -9.9 

and  14.3. 

0/ 

Thus,  from  a  total  of  40  runs  (not  counting  the 
replicates  for  the  error  variance  estimate)  we  conclude 
that  the  three  significant  effects  are  those  of  MTBF 
and  the  2-factor  interactions  between  HMADT  and  MADTO 
and  between  MDT  and  PC. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  results 
are  valid  only  in  the  region  of  study  as  delineated  in 
Table  2.  Also,  three  and  higher  order  interactions 
have  been  assumed  to  be  non- significant  in  the  above 
analyses.  A  similar  approach  can  be  used  to  study  the 
effects  of  any  set  of  exogenous  variables  in  the 
desired  ranges. 
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6.  Conclusions 

We  have  shown  the  methodology  for  setting  up 
experiment  designs  and  conducting  statistical  analyses 
for  the  simulation  study  of  a  ground  electronics 
maintenance  system.  Although  a  specific  system  has 
been  studied  in  this  paper,  a  similar  investigation  can 
be  conducted  for  any  ground  electronics  maintenance 
system  that  fits  the  description  of  Section  2, 

The  main  advantages  of  systematic  experimentation 
are  the  economy  in  computer  time,  ease  of  statistical 
analyses  and  a  clear  interpretation  of  relationships 
between  the  exogenous  and  the  endogenous  variables. 
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I  IREAD  IN  FUNCTIONS,  VARIABLES,  MATRICES 
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SYSTEM 


SS(I)  =  SUBSYSTEM  OF  TYPE  I.  I  =  1 ,2 
HMA(J)  =  HMAOFTYPE  J.  J=l.2,3,4 

M(K)  =  MODULE  OF  TYPE  K,  K=l.2.3.4 
U(L)  =  UNIT  OF  TYPE  L  ,  L=l,2,3,4,5 

Figure  4.  System  Configuration  for  the  System  Study 
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Figure  7B.  Main  Effects  of  MADTF  Figure  8C.  Interaction  Effects  of  MADTF  and  PC 


QUALITY  ASSURANCE  FOR  THE  DATA  PROCESSING  INDUSTRY 

Carl  Sontz  INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1058 
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Rockville,  Maryland  20850 


Introduction 

Almost  one  percent  of  the  total  U.  S. 
labor  force,  about  700,000  people,  is  working 
on  tasks  associated  with  the  keying  of  data 
into  computer  systems.^  Data  preparation 
charges  are  as  much  as  40  to  50  percent  of 
total  EDP  costs. 

The  assumption  that  computer  numerical 
results  are  always  accurate  is  incorrect. 

Errors  occur  at  many  points  in  the  processing 
cycle.  Data  preparation  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  EDP  costs,  so  that  these  errors  have 
a  major  cost  impact.  In  spite  of  the  cost  of 
errors,  the  data  processing  industry  has  been 
slow  to  adopt  quality  control  techniques  be¬ 
cause  its  technical  personnel  and  managers  do 
not  talk  to  their  counterparts  in  the  quality 
assurance  sciences. 

This  paper  discusses  the  impact  of  errors 
in  data  processing  systems  and  gives  a  tutori¬ 
al  description  of  quality  control  techniques 
which  will  minimize  the  frequency  of  errors. 

The  following  error  sources  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed:  incorrect  recording  of  source  data, 

improper  coding,  errors  in  data  preparation, 
undetected  program  errors,  hardware  failures, 
undetected  software  (operating  system  and  com¬ 
piler)  errors,  incorrect  or  inefficient  numer¬ 
ical  computation  routines,  communication 
errors,  power  failures,  operator  errors,  data 
base  degradation. 

Measures  quantifying  each  source  of  er¬ 
ror  will  be  defined  and  the  costs  of  reducing 
them  will  be  discussed.  The  classic  relia¬ 
bility  measure,  MTBF,  is  not  appropriate  for 
use  in  most  cases  and  error  rate  is  often  more 
useful.  Simple  cost  models  for  each  error 
type  will  be  presented. 

The  lack  of  adequate  data  and  data 
sources  seriously  limits  accurate  cost  analy¬ 
sis  in  this  field.  Several  solutions  to  this 
problem  are  proposed. 

Error  Sources 

Incorrect  Recording  of  Source  Data 

Errors  in  original  data  may  be  impossible 
to  correct  because  the  original  source  may 
disappear.  Frequently,  this  data  is  recorded 
in  an  office  environment  with  no  quality  con¬ 
trol.  Coders  and  data  input  personnel  must 
accept  this  data  at  face  value,  except  for  ob¬ 


vious  errors  such  as  incorrect  format  or  dec¬ 
imal  point.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
can  be  lost  looking  for  errors  in  the  EDP  sys¬ 
tem  which  is,  of  course,  the  wrong  place.  It 
is  assumed  that  source  data  error  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  EDP  facility  and  no  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  given;  however,  the  quality 
control  techniques  described  here  can  be  used 
to  minimize  this  type  of  error. 

Improper  Coding 

Coding  is  the  assignment  of  alphanumeric 
codes  to  such  items  as  categories,  relation¬ 
ships  between  categories,  classes  of  objects, 
etc.  The  codes  are  entered  into  the  computer 
where  they  define  data  fields  in  which  specif¬ 
ic  numeric  information  is  stored.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  drug  distribution  firm  can  record  data 
on  thousands  of  drugs  defined  in  the  computer 
by  alphanumeric  codes  rather  than  by  name. 

The  use  of  alphanumeric  codes  simplifies  in¬ 
formation  retrieval,  especially  in  older  tape- 
oriented  business  systems.  Coding  errors  are 
quite  significant  and  error  rates  of  3  to  5 
percent  are  common.^ 

The  coding  error  rate,  r(CD),  can  best  be 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  items  incorrectly 
coded,  N  (CD),  to  total  items  coded,  N(CD),  in 
some  convenient  time  period.  A  measure  of  op¬ 
erator  productivity,  called  throughput,  is  the 
number  of  items  coded  per  unit  time  by  that 
operator.  For  the  i*th  operator,  this  is 
Noi(CD).  A  measure  of  operator  effectiveness 
is  the  ratio  of  the  average  error  rate  to  the 
throughput  for  that  operator.  This  measure 
permits  management  to  consider  both  error  rate 
and  throughput  in  evaluating  a  coder *s  effi- 
cieny . 

Verification  is  required  in  a  coding  op¬ 
eration.  The  verification  error  rate,  r^(CD), 
is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  items  incorrectly 
verified  to  total  items  verified.  Two  types 
of  verification  errors  are  possible:  (1)  in¬ 
correct  items  are  diagnosed  as  correct,  and 
(2)  correct  items  are  diagnosed  as  incorrect. 
Thus, 

.  .  _  Type  1  errors  +  Type  2  errors  ... 

^v^^  ^  Total  items  verified  *  ^ 

A  measure  of  verification  productivity  is  the 
number  of  items  verified  per  unit  time,  N^(CD) 
A  measure  of  verification  effectiveness  is  the 
ratio  of  verification  error  rate  to  verifica¬ 
tion  throughput. 
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The  costs  of  coding  can  be  estimated  from 
the  following  general  relationship: 

C(CD)  =  C^(CD)  +  C^^(CD)  +  Cg(CD)  +  C^(CD) 

+  C^t^CD)  +  fi[c^(CD)  +  C^(CD)  +  C^(CD)] 

+  Cq(CD)  .  (2) 

where 

CqCCD)  =  the  cost  of  operators 
Cot  (CD)  “  the  cost  of  training  operators 
“  the  cost  of  supplies 
Cv(CD)  ~  the  cost  of  verifiers 
^vt(^^)  “  the  cost  of  training  verifiers 
A  =  an  operator  which  indicates  the  extra 
costs  arising  from  error  correction 
Cq (CD)  =  the  cost  of  quality  assurance  pro¬ 
visions,  including  special  quality 
training,  re-training,  monitoring. 

Errors  in  Input  Preparation 

The  largest  source  of  error  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing  system  lies  in  input  preparation.  Op¬ 
erators  key  data  from  source  documents  into  a 
computer  readable  form.  The  most  common  form 
of  data  entry  is  keypunching,  which  includes 
keying,  verification,  computer  checks  of  data, 
and  data  re-entry,^ 

Verification  is  performed  by  a  verifica¬ 
tion  operator  who  keys  the  data  a  second  time. 
If  the  keyed  data  items  differ,  a  decision  is 
made  as  to  whether  the  original  data  entry  or 
the  verification  was  incorrect.  Items  to  be 
re-entered  are  sent  back  to  the  data  entry 
station  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

The  error  rate  for  input  preparation, 
r(IP),  is  the  ratio  of  incorrect  characters 
keyed  to  total  characters  keyed.  Three  error 
rates  are  of  interest:  ,  the  error 

rate  of  the  i*th  operator;  r^^ClP),  the  error 
rate  of  the  i*th  verifier;  and  rg(IP),  the  er¬ 
ror  rate  for  data  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
computer  system. 

Another  useful  parameter  is  throughput, 
N(IP),  or  the  number  of  key  strokes  per  unit 
time.  Three  throughputs  are  of  interest: 

N  ^(IP),  the  throughput  of  the  i*th  operator; 
Nvi  (IP),  the  throughput  of  the  i'th  verifier; 
and  Ng (IP) ,  the  system  throughput. 

A  measure  of  efficiency  of  operation, 
E(IP),  is  the  error  rate  per  unit  throughput. 
Again,  three  efficiencies  can  be  derived: 
Eoi(IP),  the  efficiency  of  the  i*th  operator; 
E^j[(IP),  the  efficiency  of  the  i*th  verifier; 
and  Eg (IP) ,  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

A  general  equation  for  input  preparation 
costs  for  any  keying  operation  is: 


C(IP)  =  C^(IP)  +  +  C^(IP)  +  C^(IP) 

+  A[c^(ip)  +  Cg(ip)  +  c^(ip)  +  Cg(ip)j 

+  Cq(IP)  (3) 

where 

C^(IP)  =  the  cost  of  input  preparation  and 
equipment 

and  the  other  cost  terms  have  been  previously 
defined  for  coding. 

The  number  of  keying  operators,  KO ,  re¬ 
quired  on  a  one-shift  operation  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  from:^ 

KO  =  Monthly  Data  Volume 

Operator  Monthly  Production 

=  [1  +  V  +  r(IP)]A 
U  X  D  X  s  X  F 

where 

r(IP)  =  the  input  preparation  error  rate 
V  =  the  verification  factor 
A  =  the  monthly  volume  of  source  data  in 
characters 

U  =  the  useful  hours /day /average  operator 
(typically,  U  is  6) 

D  =  the  number  of  working  days  per  month 
(typically,  D  is  20) 

S  =  the  average  keying  operator  speed  in 
strokes/hour  (typically,  S  is  6500) 

F  =  an  equipment  speed  factor  relative  to 
keypunch  speed  (F  is  1  for  keypunch  and 
1.3  for  key-to-tape  and  key-to-disc) . 

The  verification  factor,  V,  is  given  by:^ 

V  =  (PK  X  KS)  +  (PV  X  VS)  (5) 

where 

PK  =  the  percentage  of  input  data  which  is  key 
verified  (typically,  PK  is  1  for  keypunch 
and  less  than  1  for  key-to-disc,  etc.) 

KS  =  the  key  verification  speed  factor 
(KS  is  a  constant  factor  of  1) 

PV  =  the  percentage  of  input  data  which  is 

visually  verified  (typically,  PV  is  0  for 
keypunch  and  greater  than  0  for  key-to- 
disc,  etc.) 

VS  =  the  visual  verification  speed  factor 

(typically,  VS  is  0.3,  relative  to  keying). 

V  is  1  for  keypunch  and  less  than  1  for  key- 
to-tape,  key-to-disc,  etc.  V=1  means  that  all 
input  data  is  verified. 

In  a  keypunch  operation,  typical  first 
re-entry  costs  may  run  as  high  as  8  percent 
of  initial  entry  costs  for  an  error  rate  of 
3.6  percent.  Second  re-entry  costs  may  be  as 
much  as  24%  of  initial  entry  costs  for  a  0.4% 
error  rate  because  of  very  high  clerical  re¬ 
search  costs. 
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The  cost  of  correcting  data  input  errors 
after  they  reach  the  computer  can  be  as  much 
as  $10  per  error. ^ 


Undetected  Program  Errors 
Programs  and  Software) 


plication 


Undetected  program  errors,  whether  oc- 
curing  in  application  programs  or  software, 
which  pass  through  program  production  are 
hard  to  find  and  can  cause  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  before  being  detected. 

The  error  rate  for  program  errors,  r(P), 
is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  incorrect  state¬ 
ments,  Ne(P),  to  the  total  number  of  state¬ 
ments,  N(P).  Program  reliability  can  be 
defined  as : 

N  (P) 


Equipment  failure  can  be  characterized 
by  a  failure  rate.  A,  in  failures  per  unit 
time. 6  The  reliability  of  a  single  equipment 
can  be  computed  directly  from  the  simple  ex¬ 
ponential  reliability  law.  The  reliability  of 
complex  computer  systems  can  be  computed,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  system  configuration,  using 
well-known  reliability  prediction  techniques. 6 

A  significant  parameter  is  the  mean  time 
between  failures,  MTBF,  which  can  be  computed 
as  a  function  of  the  system  reliability. 

The  cost  of  equipment  failures  consists 
of  the  cost  of  lost  time,  incorrect  results, 
and  corrective  maintenance. _  If  the  average 
repair  time  per  failure  is  JLl,  the  average 
time  spent  in  repair  during  some  calendar  per¬ 
iod  T  is  approximately 


Reliability  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  producer  and  to  compare  the 
average  effects  of  quality  control  procedures. 
However,  for  cost  analysis,  the  important 
characteristic  is  the  total  number  of  errors 
because  a  program  should  be  error-free.  In  a 
very  large  system,  software  errors  in  loops 
which  are  infrequently  used  may  not  be  uncov¬ 
ered  for  a  long  time  and  may  have  very  little 
impact.  The  goal,  however,  is  still  zero  er- 


If  a  constant  number  of  errors  are  cor¬ 
rected  on  each  correction  pass,  the  number  of 
passes  required  to  remove  all  errors,  P^(P), 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  errors, 
Ne(P),  to  the  number  of  errors  corrected  per 
pass,  N^(P)' 

For  a  program  with  Ne(P)  errors,  the 
cost  of  errors  is: 


The  cost  of  corrective  maintenance  is 


N  (P) 


Ce(P)  = 


where 


C  (P)  =  the  cost  of  occurrence  of  the  error 
=  the  cost  of  correcting  the  error. 

The  term  (P)  represents  the  sum  of  wasted 
manpower,  lost  equipment  time,  law  suits,  and 
ill  will.  The  term  represents  the  sum 

of  manpower,  equipment,  and  supply  costs  re¬ 
quired  for  error  correction. 

Equipment  Failures 

Equipment  failures  cause  errors  in  the 
data  processing  outputs.  An  equipment  failure 
occurs  when  a  hardware  failure  results  in  a 
data  processing  error.  An  equipment  incident 
occurs  when  a  hardware  failure  does  not  result 
in  a  data  processing  error. 


C  (E) 
cm 


"^r  ^cm/t^ 


where 

f  =  the  number  of  failures 

C  /  (E)  “  the  cost  per  unit  time  for  correct- 
^  ive  maintenance. 

The  cost  of  preventive  maintenance  is  usually 
included  in  the  equipment  lease  cost. 

Incorrect  or  Inefficient  Numerical  Computation 
Routines 

Computer  programs  are  often  used  to  pro¬ 
cess  numerical  data,  make  calculations,  and 
produce  numerical  results  which  can  be  used  in 
planning  future  operations.  The  quality  of 
the  output  depends  on  factors  such  as  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  series  summations  are  truncated, 
the  types  of  numerical  approximation  algo¬ 
rithms  used,  etc. 

A  variety  of  computational  errors  can  oc¬ 
cur,  including  truncation  errors,  rounding  er¬ 
rors,  subtraction  errors,  errors  in  periodic 
functions,  shifting  loss,  and  numerical  inte¬ 
gration  errors.  These  errors  can  produce  a 
variety  of  output  "errors"  ranging  from  wrong 
answers  and  insignificant  figures  in  the  final 
answer  to  incorrect  variances  in  analyzed  sta¬ 
tistical  data.  There  is  a  substantial  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject  and  it  will  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  further.^ 

Communication  Errors 

o 

Communication  errors  are  unavoidable. ° 
Electrical  noise  results  in  a  residual  error 
rate  which,  although  small,  can  never  be  elim¬ 
inated.  The  communication  error  rate,  r(C), 
is  a  function  of  the  channel  parameters,  sig- 
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nal- to -noise  ratio,  and  the  error  detection 
and  correction  techniques  used. 

Communication  errors  are  very  infrequent. 
Unless  an  obvious  noise  condition  develops  on 
the  communications  lines,  they  may  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  other  errors.  Except  for 
obvious  factors,  such  as  the  cost  of  special 
equipment  for  improving  signal -to -noise  ratio, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  pin  down  exact  cost 
factors . 

Communication  errors  fall  into  two  gener¬ 
al  classes:  systematic  and  random  errors.^ 
Systematic  distortions,  such  as  amp-litude  at¬ 
tenuation,  delay  distortion,  frequency  off¬ 
set,  and  bias  distortion,  are  characteristic 
of  the  transmission  system  and  are  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  constant  nature.  Therefore,  they  can 
often  be  compensated  for. 

Random  errors  are  caused  by  white  noise 
and  impulsive  noise.  They  can  be  predicted 
only  on  a  probabilistic  basis.  They  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  compensate  for  and  require  the  use 
of  error  detection  and  correction  systems. 

White  noise  results  from  the  thermal  exi- 
tation  of  the  electrons  in  a  communication 
system.  It  is  unavoidable  and  a  part  of  all 
communications  systems. 

Impulse  noise  is  a  major  source  of  trans¬ 
mission  errors.  Noise  amplitudes  may  be  quite 
high  and  of  sufficient  duration  to  affect  sev¬ 
eral  characteristics  in  a  transmission.  Im¬ 
pulse  noise  originates  from  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  sources  such  as  switching  actions  in 
telephone  offices  through  which  the  circuit  is 
routed,  ringing  signals  and  test  tones  on  ad¬ 
jacent  circuits,  lightning,  intermodulation 
products,  cross-talk,  poor  or  dirty  contacts 
in  the  transmission  equipment,  or  transmission 
echoes . 

Bell  System  technical  data  indicates  an 
average  of  three  interruptions  per  circuit  per 
year,  averaging  1.8  hours  each.o  Of  all  in¬ 
terruptions,  807o  are  of  less  than  2  hours  du¬ 
ration.  The  Bell  System  has  made  three  major 
studies  of  error  rates  in  switched  data  trans¬ 
mission  since  19609j10,11,  Based  on  this 
data,  long  term  average  error  rate  for  private 
line  voice  channel  can  be  taken  as  1  in  10^  or 
better  during  normal  transmission  conditions. 

Power  Failure 

Power  failure  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  consideration  in  data  processing 
systems. 12  xhe  great  demand  for  electrical 
power  has  resulted  in  frequent  power  failures 
and  fluctuations  during  peak  load  periods, 
especially  in  the  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Short  term  power  fluctuations,  such  as 
spikes,  dips,  and  flicker,  of  greater  than  a 


millisecond  duration  which  are  not  noticeable 
through  dimming  lights  or  other  indications 
can  still  garble  data  which  is  being  trans¬ 
mitted  in  a  computer  or  through  l/o.  Errors 
caused  by  power  fluctuations  may  remain  unde¬ 
tected  until  after  a  program  has  been  run  and 
the  results  have  been  put  to  use.  Even  if  the 
error  is  located,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  may  be  required  to  correct  it. 

Short  term  power  fluctuations  may  occur 
several  times  per  day.  There  is  little  data 
published  at  this  time  which  can  be  used  to 
estimate  frequency  of  occurrence  and  recovery 
time  and  costs. 

Power  outages  may  occur  a  few  times  a 
year,  knocking  out  a  computer  installation  for 
hours  or  even  days,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  occurrence. 

The  important  characteristics  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  effects  of  complete  outages  are  rate 
of  occurrence,  rQ(PF),  in  outages  per  year, 
and  average  time  per  occurrence,  tQ(PF),  in 
hours.  The  total  expected  outage  time  is 

T^(PF)  =  r^(PF)  t^(PF)  .  (10) 

If  the  cost  per  outage  is  Cq(PF),  the  expected 
total  outage  cost  per  year  is 

C^(PF)  =  r^(PF)  c^(PF)  .  (11) 

The  characteristics  for  measuring  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  power  fluctuations  are  also  rate  of 
occurrence,  r£(PF),  and  average  time  per  oc¬ 
currence,  tf(PF).  If  the  cost  per  fluctua¬ 
tion  is  C£(PF),  the  expected  total  cost  per 
year  of  short  term  power  fluctuations,  C£(PF), 
can  also  be  computed. 

The  total  cost  of  power  failure  is  the 
sum  of  the  cost  of  fluctuation  and  outages: 

C(PF)  =  C^(PF)  +  C^(PF)  .  (12) 

The  cost  of  these  outages  must  be  balanced  a- 
gainst  the  cost  of  providing  back-up  power. 

Operator  Errors^^ 

Operator  errors  can  be  measured  by  an 
error  rate,  r(0),  measured  in  numer  of  errors, 
NeCO),  per  unit  time,  T.  The  time  period,  T, 
would  normally  be  one  hour,  but  any  other 
length  can  be  used. 

For  the  i*th  operator  who  settles  down  to 
an  average  error  rate  of  r£(0),  the  expected 
number  of  errors  in  time  period  T  is 

Nei(O)  =  ^i(O)  T  .  (13) 

The  total  cost  of  operator  errors  is: 

C(0)  =  N^(0)  c(0)  (14) 
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where 

c(0)  =  the  cost  per  operator  error. 

The  cost  per  operator  error  includes  factors 
such  as  the  cost  of  re-running  the  program. 

The  exact  combination  of  factors  which  deter¬ 
mines  costs  must  be  determined  separately  for 
each  installation. 

The  effect  of  operator  errors  on  the  user 
of  a  system  is  different  for  batch  and  real¬ 
time  systems.  In  a  batch  system,  the  computer 
operator  can  simply  re-run  the  program.  The 
cost  to  the  computer  facility  is  the  cost  of 
lost  time,  including  extra  computer  time.  If 
the  customer  receives  his  output  on  time,  the 
computer  facility  receives  no  further  penalty. 

In  a  real-time  system,  the  effects  of  op¬ 
erator  error  are  more  serious  and  immediate. 
The  user  feels  the  effect  of  an  error  at  once 
and  begins  to  lose  money  instantly  when  a 
failure  occurs.  The  overall  cost  to  the  com¬ 
puter  installation  can  be  great.  Bad  will  and 
lost  customers  may  cost  a  lot  more  than  lost 
time. 


Data  base  degradation  is  a  subject  which 
has  received  small  consideration  in  spite  of 
its  importance.  Errors  can  be  introduced  into 
a  good  data  base  whenever  it  is  interrogated. 
The  data  base  can  be  altered  by  bugs  in  appli¬ 
cation  programs,  transmission  errors,  terminal 
errors,  equipment  errors  during  read/write  op¬ 
erations,  etc. 

A  measure  of  data  base  erosion,  r^CDB), 
is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  characters  in 
the  data  base  which  are  changed  in  a  unit 
time,  Ne(DB),  to  the  total  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  data  base,  N(DB). 


General 

There  are  a  large  number  of  error  sources 
in  a  data  processing  system  which  can  lead  to 
a  substantial  build-up  in  errors.  A  quality 
assurance  program  should  be  developed  in  every 
data  processing  organization  to  minimize 
errors . 

An  important  concept  in  quality  control 
is  the  acceptable  quality  level  (AQL) ,  which, 
for  a  data  processing  system,  is  the  maximum 
error  rate  that  can  be  tolerated.  A  simple 
quality  control  technique  using  an  AQL  derived 
from  historical  data  is  the  fraction-defective 
or  p-chart  technique.  The  application  of  this 
technique  to  data  processing  is  outlined 
below. 


First,  an  AQL  for  error  rates  is  devel 
oped  from  historical  data.  Then,  an  upper 
control  limit  (UCL)  is  computed  from 


UCL  =  AQL  +  N 


(15) 


where 


^(1-(X)  ~  (1-Dt)  cut-off  point  of  the 

^  standard  normal  distribution 

0(  is  usually  taken  to  be  0.1,  0.05,  or  0.01 
n  =  the  sample  size  of  incoming  data. 


The  error  rates  computed  for  consecutive  sam¬ 
ples  of  a  given  size  are  then  plotted.  A  sam¬ 
ple  is  accepted  if  its  error  rate  is  less  than 
the  UCL.  Increasing  trends  in  error  rate  may 
indicate  a  deteriorating  data  quality.  More 
detailed  quality  control  procedures  will  be 
described  below. 


Quality  Assurance  for  Computer  Programs  and 
Software 


The  effects  of  data  base  degradation  may 
not  be  obvious.  They  may  result  in  a  variety 
of  ills  up  to  and  including  incorrect  manage¬ 
ment  decisions. 

The  cost  of  data  base  degradation  is  very 
difficult  to  measure  directly.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  relate  the  results  of  all  errors 
to  the  errors  that  caused  them.  The  cost  of 
restoring  the  data  base  is  a  function  of  man¬ 
power,  time,  computer  time  costs,  and  over¬ 
head. 

If  the  original  data  is  disposed  of,  data 
base  restoration  is  impossible.  Therefore,  a 
duplicate  of  all  critical  data  base  fields 
should  be  kept. 


A  number  of  quality  control  techniques 
have  been  developed  to  reduce  program  and 
software  errors. 17  Configuration  control  pro¬ 
cedures,  debugging  techniques,  and  the  use  of 
base  line  input  data  for  test  runs  are  all 
useful.  The  user  of  a  program  or  software 
should  develop  quality  checks  whose  objective 
is  to  reduce  errors  to  zero. 


Duality  Assurance  for  Power  Failures 


Errors  due  to  power  failure  or  power 
fluctuations  can  be  reduced  to  almost  zero  by 
means  of  on-site  alternate  power  systems, 
voltage  regulation  devices,  and  interference 
reduction  circuitry. 1^  These  techniques  are 
expensive  but  provide  excellent  protection. 
Ordinary  quality  control  procedures  are  of 
little  value  in  combatting  power  failures. 
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Quality  Assurance  for  Communication  Errors 

Communication  errors  can  be  reduced  by 
installing  error  detection  and  correction  sys¬ 
tems  of  two  types:  forward -acting  and  re¬ 
transmission  .  8 

Forward -acting  systems  use  parity  bits 
added  at  the  transmitter  which  permit  error 
correction  and  detection  at  the  receiver.  The 
receiver  is  designed  to  extract  the  original 
information  signal  and  detect  and  correct 
errors . 

Re -transmission  systems  also  use  parity 
bits.  When  an  error  is  detected  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  a  signal  is  sent  to  the  transmitter 
and  the  block  of  data  is  re-transmitted. 

Fewer  parity  bits  are  required  in  re-trans¬ 
mission  systems  because  the  receiver  does  not 
require  the  extra  bits  for  error  correction. 
The  re-transmission  system  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  commercially. 

Modern  error  detection  and  correction 
codes  are  quite  effective.  Starting  with  a 
channel  error  rate  of  1  in  10^,  residual  er¬ 
ror  rates  of  as  little  as  1  in  10^  to  1  in 
109  can  be  obtained. 

Channel  loss  can  cause  a  large  block  of 
data  to  be  lost.  This  problem  can  be  reduced 
by  using  redundant  transmission  paths. 

Quality  Assurance  for  Data  Base  Degradation 

Several  techniques  are  available  for  min¬ 
imizing  data  base  degradation,  namely:  keep¬ 
ing  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  data  base,  copying 
the  entire  data  base  into  some  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  form  at  the  end  of  some  time  interval,  and 
audit  trails. 

The  first  solution  is  to  keep  a  duplicate 
data  base  and  to  update  both  simultaneously. 
This  is  very  expensive  for  large  data  bases, 
and,  unless  much  of  the  computer  system  is 
duplicated,  the  full  protective  value  of  the 
duplicate  data  base  may  not  be  obtained. 

Power  failures  and  other  failures  in  non- 
redundant  parts  of  the  system  can  wipe  out 
both  data  bases. 

In  the  second  approach,  known  as  "disc 
dump,"  the  entire  base  is  copied  onto  a  medi¬ 
um  such  as  punched  cards.  An  hour  or  more  may 
be  required  for  copying  a  large  data  base. 
Another  drawback  is  that  the  system  is  unpro¬ 
tected  between  dumps.  Also,  repeated  dumping 
and  loading  may  deteriorate  the  data  base.  If 
diagnostic  capabilities  are  built  into  the 
disc  dump  program,  the  procedure  can  be  ef¬ 
fective.  These  diagnostics  should  be  designed 
to  check  that  the  file  structure  is  undamaged. 


In  the  audit  trail  approach,  the  system 
is  designed  to  keep  some  combination  of  the 
following:  the  text  of  terminal  input  mes¬ 
sages;  copies  of  data  base  records  before  they 
are  updated;  copies  of  data  base  records  after 
they  are  updated.  This  technique  can  also  be 
used  to  prevent  data  base  degradation. 

Quality  Assurance  for  Source  Data  Preparation. 
Coding,  Keying  Operations,  and  Machine  Opera¬ 
tors 

General.  Quality  assurance  procedures 
have  been  developed  which  can  be  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  data  processing  operations  involving 
human  actions,  such  as  source  data  preparation, 
coding,  keypunching,  typing,  key -to -tape,  key- 
to-disc,  editing,  and  the  activities  of  machine 
operators . 

The  procedures  are  designed  to  improve 
quality  and  reduce  the  number  of  corrections. 
This  approach  has  proven  to  be  less  expensive 
than  those  which  rely  exclusively  on  accept¬ 
ance  sampling  techniques . 18 

All  operators  must  be  trained  on  the  task 
they  are  to  perform.  After  the  training  per¬ 
iod,  the  operators  must  be  qualified.  During 
qualification,  the  work  lots  produced  are  mon¬ 
itored  and  accepted  or  rejected  as  if  they  were 
production  lots.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  tX7o 
rules  described  below  can  be  used  to  judge  the 
operator's  ability.  Personnel  who  fail  to  meet 
the  qualification  requirements  can  be  re¬ 
trained  or  dismissed.  Those  who  pass  the  qual¬ 
ification  tests  are  then  placed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Process  control  procedures  are  then  used 
to  monitor  their  performance. 

Qualification.  During  the  qualification 
period,  lots  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  for 
use  as  regular  production  items.  A  random 
sample  should  be  selected  from  each  work  lot 
produced  by  a  given  operator  and  a  decision 
made  to  accept  or  to  reject  it  based  on  the 
number  of  errors  in  the  sample.  Rejected  lots 
are  completely  reworked  and  defective  items 
are  corrected. 

As  decisions  are  made  on  lot  quality,  one 
of  the  following  two  rules  is  used  to  qualify 

the  operator: 18 

(1)  Qualify  if  s  successive  work  lots 
are  accepted  within  a  maximum  of  d  inspected. 

(2)  Qualify  if  f  or  fewer  work  lots  are 
rejected  in  d  inspected. 

Operators  who  do  not  qualify  can  be  dismissed 
or  re-trained.  The  re-trained  operators  can 
be  given  a  second  chance  to  qualify. 
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Accepting  or  Rejecting  Lots.  Several  as¬ 
sumptions  are  made  about  production  and  in¬ 
spection,  namely 

(1)  A  series  of  successive  work  lots  is 
produced  by  a  continuing  process. 

(2)  The  process  to  be  evaluated  is  the 
sequence  of  work  lots  produced  by  an  individ¬ 
ual  operator. 

(3)  The  work  lots  produced  are  expected 
to  be  of  the  same  quality  with  a  true  fraction 
defective,  P. 

(4)  The  sample  is  small  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  lot  and  the  binomial  distribution 
can  be  used  to  compute  the  probability  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  a  single  sample. 

(5)  The  inspection  is  without  error. 
(Models  which  include  inspector  errors  are 
discussed  later.) 

With  these  assumptions,  the  probability  of  ac¬ 
cepting  a  lot  after  evaluating  a  single  sample 
of  n  items  is : 

I  -  2  f"]  p"  <1  -  p)”'"  («) 

where 

c  =  the  maximum  allowable  number  of  defectives 
p  =  the  true  fraction  defective. 


More  detailed  information  on  sampling 
plans  can  be  found  in  23  and  24. 

The  First  Qualification  Rule.  The  first 
qualification  rule  is  that  s  successive  work 
lots  must  be  accepted  within  a  maximum  of  d 
inspected  on  a  sample  basis.  The  probability 
of  s  successive  accepted  work  lots  within  a 
maximum  of  d  inspected  is  given  by: 


Q  =  + 

M,s  p 


M.(L  )^®(1 
1  P 


-2  -  V" 

i=l  ^ 


where 

r  =  the  largest  integer  in  the  quotient  d/s 


(18) 


(19) 


The  prohability  g  is  shown  in  Table  1  for 
several  values  of  ip,  d,  and  s. 


The  Second  Qualification  Rule.  The  sec¬ 
ond  qualification  rule  is  that  an  operator  is 
qualified  if  f  or  fewer  work  lots  fall  the 
sample  inspection  within  d  lots  inspected.  The 
probability  of  f  or  fewer  rejected  work  lots 
within  d  inspected  is  given  by  the  binomial 
formula : 


(20) 


where 

X  =  the  number  of  work  units  rejected  in  sample 
inspection  (X  =  0,1,2, ...f). 

Probabilities  of  qualifying  for  various 

values  of  L^,  d,  and  f  are  given  in  Table  2. 

Rules  for  Monitoring  the  Performance  of 
Qualified  Producers.  After  workers  are  qual¬ 
ified,  a  quality  control  plan  to  control  their 
performance  must  be  used.  When  a  worker  be¬ 
gins  qualified  production,  he  receives  a  bonus 
of  C  points  in  his  "account."  The  selection  of 
C  is  based  on  the  same  factors  which  influence 
the  choice  of  a  qualification  rule.  A  point 
is  added  to  the  worker's  account  whenever  a 
decision  is  made  to  accept  a  work  lot.  The 
acceptance  rule  is  that  c  or  fewer  defective 
items  be  found  in  the  sample  of  n.  A  point 
is  deducted  when  c+1  or  more  defective  items 
are  observed.  The  formula  for  the  probabili ty 
of  surviving  D  decisions  ,  starting  with  C 
points,  is; 18 


I  D 
D-x  -  D-x 


D+x 


-cFp 


where 

F=D-2  (D+C-  1)/2  (22) 

is  the  lower  limit.  The  value  x  denotes  the  net 
score  which  is  cumulated  over  the  range  F  to  D, 
inclusive.  The  value  of  for  various 

values  of  Lp,  D,  and  C  is  given  in  Table  3. 

Two  more  properties  of  the  decision  rule 
used  to  monitor  the  efficiency  of  personnel 
used  in  production  are  the  number  of  credits 
expected  to  be  accumulated  by  a  worker  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  process  at  the  end  of  D  decisions, 
and  the  expected  duration  of  the  process  given 
that  a  worker  is  removed  on  or  before  the  D  th 
decision  made  on  his  work. 


Expected  Points  If  the  VJorker  Survives. 
An  equation  for  computing  the  average  number 
of  points  a  worker  collects  over  D  decisions, 
given  that  he  survives,  is  given  by: 19 
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This  equation  can  be  simplified  so  that  a  bi¬ 
nomial  table  or  computer  can  be  used  to  com¬ 
pute  the  expected  number  of  points.  Values 
for  E(Cd  q)  are  given  in  Table  4  for  various 
values  of  Lp,  D,  and  C.  The  term  "Cp  q**  is 
used  in  this  table  instead  of  E(Cp 

The  expected  process  length  (in  numbers 
of  decisions),  given  that  a  worker  is  removed 
on  or  before  the  D^th  decision  on  his  work, 
has  been  computed.  Values  of  Zp  q  for  vari¬ 
ous  values  of  D,  and  C  are  given  in 
Table  5.  ^ 

The  Effect  of  Inspection  and  Correction 
Error.  In  the  discussion  above,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  inspection  and  correction  were 
perfect.  Of  course,  this  is  impossible.  Sev¬ 
eral  relationships  for  taking  inspection  and 
correction  error  into  account  are  described 

below.20,21,22 

With  no  error  in  inspection,  the  binom¬ 
ial  equation  (16)  can  be  used  to  compute  the 
probability  of  accepting  a  work  lot  of  n 
items.  This  formula  must  be  modified  to  ac¬ 
count  for  inspection  and  correction  error. 

The  effective  fraction  defective,  P*,  is 
assumed  to  be  a  linear  function  of  the  true 
fraction  defective,  P: 

p'  =  (1  -  +  0(^(1  -  P)  (24) 

where 

=  the  probability  of  classifying  a  non- 

defective  item  as  defective 
Pi  =  the  probability  of  classifying  a  defec¬ 
tive  item  as  non-defective. 

If  P*  is  substituted  for  P  in  (16),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  obtained: 

c 

S'  ■Sf”)!*!  +  (1  -«! 

()3l  +  <1  -0(j  -  p)]"-*  . 

(25) 

0(i  and  ^1  represent  the  probability  of  making 
Type  1  and  Type  2  errors,  respectively. 

The  probability  of  classifying  a  non¬ 
defective  item  as  a  defective  can  often  be 
ignored.  If  0(i  is  zero,  the  probability  of 
correctly  classifying  an  item  in  the  sample. 


n  =  1  -  «!  -  Pi 

(26) 

becomes 

tr=  1  -  Pi . 

(27) 

when  II  is  substituted  into  (25), 

the  formula 

becomes : 


c 

Lp.  =  2  Q  -■n'P)""''  .  (28) 

If  II  =  1,  corresponding  to  correct  classifica¬ 
tion,  (28)  reduces  to  (16) .  The  ability  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  poor  quality 
work  is  reduced  by  verification  errors.  For  a 
given  fraction  defective,  the  probability  of 
accepting  the  work  lot  is  increased. 

Average  Outgoing  Quality.  The  average 
outgoing  quality,  AOQ,  is  another  measure  of 
the  quality  of  the  final  work  product  of  a 
data  processing  installation.  The  AOQ  is  af¬ 
fected  by  inspection  and  correction  error. 
Formulas  which  include  the  effect  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  correction  error  are  given  below. 22 

The  effective  AOQ  is: 

M(N-n)PL  .  +  Mn^P  +  M(N-n)j&,P(l-L  .) 

AOQ - - E_ 

•  <T>%'  ■"SV+  (^))32P<1-Lp,)  (29) 

where 

M  =  the  number  of  work  units  processed 
N  =  the  number  of  items  per  work  unit 
n  =  the  number  of  items  sampled  from  the  work 
^  unit 

=  the  probability  of  classifying  a  defec¬ 
tive  item  incorrectly  in  sample  ins pec - 
tion  (0  <  4  X) 

P2  =  the  probability  of  classifying  a  defec¬ 
tive  item  incorrectly  when  correcting 
items  in  a  rejected  work  unit  which  is 
reinspected  (0  ^  1) 

P  =  the  true  fraction  defective  in  a  work  unit 
M(N-n)  2P(l“l'p*)  =  the  expected  number  of  de¬ 
fective  items  remaining  in  rejected  work 
units  after  the  correction  process 
Mn  i?  -  the  expected  ntimber  of  defective  items 
remaining  in  the  sample  of  items  se¬ 
lected  from  work  units 

M(N-n)PLpi  =  the  expected  number  of  defective 
items  remaining  in  accepted  work  units 
after  sampling  inspection  is  completed. 

(29)  can  be  simplified  for  various  conditions. 
An  AOQ  equation  is  given  below  for  several 
conditions . 

In  the  case  where  no  error  is  made  in 
classifying  and  in  correction,  and  ^2 
assumed  to  be  zero  and  L  i  equal  to  Lp.  This 
is  perfect  inspection.  The  AOQ  is  given  by: 

AOQ  =  (^)  PLp,  .  (30) 

In  the  case  where  there  is  Q  error 
in  classifying  and  zero  error  in  correction, 
jhl  is  a  fraction  between  zero  and  one  and  &2 
is  zero.  The  AOQ  is  given  by:  ~ 
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AOQ.<^)PV-Ht^P.  W 

In  the  case  where  there  is  a  l^i  error  in 
classifying  and|?2  correction  error,  both  pi 
and  1^2  fractions  between  zero  and  one. 

Under  these  conditions,  (29)  can  be  used.  If 
^I  equals  * 

AOQ  =  (-^)PLp,  +  ^1?  + 

If  n—  is  substitued  for  P,  then 

l-jbl 

AOQ  =  (^)P'Lp' 


Availability  of  Data 

Although  many  workers  and  managers  in  the 
data  processing  industry  recognize  the  high^ 
cost  of  errors,  very  little  published  data  is 
available.  Error  data  and  the  cost  of  errors 
are  treated  as  private  information  which  can¬ 
not  be  revealed  to  competitors  or  customers. 
Much  of  the  available  data  is  published  by 
manufacturers  who  wish  to  prove  the  advan° 
tages  of  specific  brands  of  hardware. 

The  data  processing  industry  must  develop 
professional  personnel  skilled  in  applying 
quality  assurance  techniques  to  their  indus¬ 
try.  One  of  their  first  tasks  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  statistically  valid  data  on  errors  and 
the  cost  of  errors. 

A  very  useful  project  would  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  data  center  by  some 
technical  society  such  as  the  IEEE.  Data  pro¬ 
cessing  firms  could  provide  the  center  with 
information  on  errors,  cost  of  errors,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  error  reduction  schemes.  If 
necessary,  the  names  of  firms  could  be  kept 
confidential  in  order  to  protect  the  trade 
secrecy  of  poor  performance. 
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TABLE  1 


Q  :  PK)BABILITY  OF  s  SUCCESSIVE  ACCEPTED  SAMPLES 

IQ 

IN  MAXIMUM  OF  d  INSPECTED'*'® 


Lp  (?».*  (?»,i  On.*  Ou.i  0».<  Qio.t  0«s,*  Qa.i  Qit.i 


0.05 

0.0096 

0.0004 

0.0214 

0.0010 

0.10 

0.0369 

0.0028 

0.0803 

0.0073 

0.15 

0.0794 

0.0091 

0.1675 

0.0234 

0.20 

0.1347 

0.0208 

0.2733 

0.0523 

0.25 

0.2002 

0.0391 

0.3882 

0.0961 

0.30 

0.2733 

0.0648 

0.5036 

0.1551 

0.35 

0.3516 

0.0986 

0.6126 

0.2285 

0.40 

0.4326 

0.1408 

0.7100 

0.3141 

0.45 

0.5141 

0.1914 

0.7927 

0.4086 

0.50 

0.5938 

0.2500 

0.8594 

0.5078 

0.55 

0.6697 

0.3161 

0.9102 

0.6070 

0.60 

0.7402 

0.3888 

0.9467 

0.7014 

0.65 

0.8036 

0.4669 

0.9710 

0.7864 

0.70 

0.8590 

0.5488 

0.9859 

0.8586 

0.75 

0.9053 

0.6328 

0.9941 

0.9154 

0.80 

0.9421 

0.7168 

0.9980 

0.9562 

0.85 

0.9693 

0.7984 

0.9995 

0.9818 

0.90 

0.9874 

0.8748 

0.9999 

0.9948 

0.95 

0.9971 

0.9431 

1.0000 

0.9994 

1.00 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

Lp 

<?»*.» 

Qu.« 

O1..7 

Qn.i 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0006 

0.0001 

0.0008 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0031 

0.0004 

0.0039 

0.0005 

0.0001 

0.0093 

0.0016 

0.0118 

0.0021 

0.0004 

0.0215 

0.0046 

0.0272 

O.OCfel 

0.0013 

0.0420 

0.0109 

0.0531 

0.0143 

0.0038 

0.0731 

0.0223 

0.0919 

0.0291 

0.0090 

0.1167 

0.0410 

0.1455 

0.0531 

0.0188 

0.1740 

0.0692 

0.2147 

0.0890 

0.0357 

0.2451 

0.1094 

0.2988 

0.1394 

0.0625 

0.3293 

0.1636 

0.3957 

0.2061 

0.1024 

0.4245 

0.2333 

0.5013 

0.2897 

0.1586 

0.5272 

0.3191 

0.6103 

0.3892 

0.2338 

0.6325 

0.4202 

0.7160 

0.5015 

0.3294 

0.7347 

0.5339 

0.8116 

0.6209 

0.4449 

0.8273 

0.6554 

0.8905 

0.7392 

0.5767 

0.9039 

0.7765 

0.9481 

0.8461 

0.7166 

0.9594 

0.8857 

0.9830 

0.9306 

0.8503 

0.9909 

0.9672 

0.9977 

0.9832 

0.9556 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

Oi».« 

0*»,» 

(?*».* 

Om.» 

0.05 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.10 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0,15 

0.0007 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0010 

0.0001 

0.20 

0.0029 

0.0005 

0.0001 

0.0042 

0.0008 

0.25 

0.0083 

0.0019 

0.0004 

0.0119 

0.0028 

0.30 

0.0194 

0.0053 

0.0014 

0.0278 

0.0079 

0.35 

0.0392 

0.0126 

0.0040 

0.0558 

0.0185 

0.40 

0.0710 

0.0262 

0.0095 

0.1001 

0.0383 

0.45 

0.1180 

0.0492 

0.0202 

0.1642 

0.0714 

0.50 

0.1826 

0.0854 

0.0390 

0.2499 

0.1223 

0.55 

0.2660 

0.1383 

0.0699 

0.3559 

0.1950 

0.60 

0.3670 

0.2110 

0.1173 

0.4777 

0.2912 

0.65 

0.4821 

0.3049 

0.1854 

0.6064 

0.4096 

0.70 

0.6045 

0.4191 

0.2780 

0.7308 

0.5438 

0.75 

0.7250 

0.5487 

0.3960 

0.8385 

0.6825 

0.80 

0.8327 

0.6845 

0.5365 

0.9196 

0,8100 

0.85 

0.9173 

0.8127 

0.6899 

0.9700 

0.9101 

0.90 

0.9718 

0.9165 

0.8381 

0.9933 

0.9719 

0.95 

0.9960 

0.9808 

0.9533 

0.9996 

0.9907 

1.00 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

i.opoo 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0002 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0014 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0054 

0.0000 

0.0002 

0.0156 

0.0002 

0.0006 

0.0361 

0.0008 

0.0020 

0.0720 

0.0027 

0.0054 

0.1283 

0.0073 

0.0128 

0.2080 

0.0174 

0.0273 

0.3116 

0.0369 

0.0534 

0.4349 

0.0716 

0.0967 

0.5689 

0.1284 

0.1635 

0.7009 

0.2138 

0.2594 

0.8168 

0.3319 

0.3867 

0.9052 

0.4805 

0.5412 

0.9614 

0.6470 

0.7084 

0.9892 

0.8070 

0.8618 

0.9984 

0.9288 

0.9668 

1.0000 

0.9897 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 
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TABLE  2 

S,  j.:  PROBABILITY  OF  f  OR  FEWER  REJECTED  SAMPLES 

18 

WITHIN  d  INSPECTED 


S,.t  S,.t 


0.05 

0.0000 

0.0012 

0.10 

0.0005 

0.0086 

0.15 

0.0022 

0.0266 

0.20 

0.0067 

0.0579 

0.25 

0.0156 

0.1035 

0.30 

0.0308 

0.1631 

0.35 

0.0540 

0.2352 

0.40 

0.0870 

0.3174 

0.45 

0.1312 

0.4069 

0.50 

0.1875 

0.5000 

0.55 

0.2562 

0.5931 

0.60 

0.3370 

0.6826 

0.65 

0.4284 

0.7648 

0.70 

0.5282 

0.8369 

0.75 

0.6328 

0.8965 

0.^ 

0.7373 

0.9421 

0,85 

0.8352 

0.9734 

0.90 

0.9185 

0.9914 

0.95 

0.9774 

0.9988 

1.00 

1.0000 

1.0000 

5i«,i 

Su.* 

5io.s 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0009 

0.0000 

0.0004 

0.0035 

0.0001 

0.0016 

0.0106 

0.0005 

0.0048 

0.0260 

0.0017 

0.0123 

0.0548 

0.0045 

0.0274 

0.1020 

0.0107 

0.0547 

0.1719 

0.0233 

0.0996 

0.2660 

0.0464 

0.1673 

0.3823 

0.0860 

0.2616 

0.5138 

0.1493 

0.3828 

0.6496 

0.2440 

0.5256 

0.7759 

0.3758 

0.6778 

0.8791 

0.5443 

0.8202 

0.9500 

0.7361 

0.9298 

0.9872 

0.9139 

0.9885 

0.9990 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

5i0.4 

Su.i 

Sit,i 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0014 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0064 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0197 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0473 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0949 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.1662 

0.0000 

0.0003 

0.2616 

0.0001 

0.0011 

0.3770 

0.0005 

0.0037 

0.5044 

0.0017 

0.0107 

0.6331 

0.0052 

0.0271 

0.7515 

0.0142 

0.0617 

0.8497 

0.0353 

0.1268 

0.9219 

0.0802 

0.2361 

0.9672 

0.1671 

0.3980 

0.9901 

0.3186 

0.6042 

0.9984 

0.5490 

0.8159 

0.9999 

0.8290 

0.9638 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

Lp  Sij.4 


Sio.i  S«.4  S»,4 


S«.t 


5u,i 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0005 

0.0019 

0.00C3 

0.0176 

0.0424 

0.0905 

0.1727 

0.2969 

0.4613 

0.6482 

0.8227 

0.9444 

0.9945 

1.0000 


Sio.« 


0.05 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.10 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.15 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.20 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.25 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.30 

0.0007 

0.0000 

0.35 

0.0028 

0.0000 

0.40 

0.0093 

0.0000 

0.45 

0.0255 

0.0000 

0.50 

0.0592 

0.0000 

0.55 

0.1204 

0.0001 

0.60 

0.2173 

0.0005 

0.65 

0.3519 

0.0021 

0.70 

0.5155 

0.0076 

0.75 

0.6865 

0.0243 

0.80 

0.8358 

0.0692 

0.85 

0.9383 

0.1756 

0.90 

0.9873 

0.3917 

0.95 

0.9994 

0.7358 

1.00 

1.0000 

1.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0003 

0.0000 

0.0003 

0.0015 

0.0002 

0.0013 

0.0059 

0.0009 

0.0049 

0.0189 

0.0036 

0.0160 

0.0510 

0.0121 

0.0444 

0.1182 

0.0355 

0.1071 

0.2375 

0.0913 

0.2252 

0.4148 

0.2061 

0.4114 

0.6296 

0.4049 

0.6477 

0.8298 

0.6769 

0.8670 

0.9568 

0.9245 

0.9841 

0.9974 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0,0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0002 

0.0007 

0.0002 

0.0011 

0.0040 

0.0015 

0.0057 

0.0172 

0.0075 

0.0233 

0.0586 

0.0302 

0.0766 

0.1595 

0.0979 

0-2026 

0.3481 

0.2552 

0.4275 

0.6070 

0.5245 

0.7106 

0.8474 

0.8245 

0.9268 

0.9742 

0.9844 

0.9967 

0.9994 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 
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TABLE  3 


PROBABILITY  OF  SURVIVING 
AN  INITIAL  BONUS  OF  C 


D  DECISIONS  GIVEN 
19 

POINTS 


Zp 

U%.i 

1^10.1 

17io,i 

l/»,4 

Va.t 

0.05 

0.0006 

0.0118 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0005 

0.0008 

0.0075 

0.10 

0.0044 

0.0442 

0.0003 

0.0009 

0.0061 

0.0103 

0.0481 

0.15 

0.0140 

0.0933 

0.0020 

0.0056 

0.0255 

0.0410 

0.1292 

0.20 

0.0310 

0.1552 

0.0073 

0.0190 

0.0656 

0.1009 

0.2424 

0.25 

0.0566 

0.2266 

0.0189 

0.0466 

0.1295 

0.1904 

0.3734 

0.30 

0.0913 

0.3042 

0.0398 

0.0926 

0.2158 

0.3032 

0.5072 

0.35 

0.1348 

0.3853 

0.0722 

0.1587 

0.3195 

0.4288 

0.6319 

0.40 

0.1869 

0.4672 

0.1175 

0.2437 

0.4329 

0.5555 

0.7393 

0.45 

0.2465 

0.5478 

0.1759 

0.3432 

0.5477 

0.6728 

0.8257 

0.50 

0.3125 

0.6250 

0.2461 

0.4512 

0.6563 

0.7734 

0.8906 

0.55 

0.3835 

0.6973 

0.3257 

0.5603 

0.7523 

0.8534 

0.9361 

0.60 

'  0.4579 

0.7632 

0.4117 

0.6639 

0.8320 

0.9122 

0.9657 

0.65 

0.5341 

0.8218 

0.5004 

0.7561 

.0.8938 

0.9520 

0.9833 

0.70 

0.6105 

0.8722 

0.5885 

0.8333 

0.9383 

0.9765 

0.9929 

0.75 

0.6855 

0.9141 

0.6730 

0.8941 

0.9678 

0.9900 

0.9974 

0.80 

0.7578 

0.9472 

0.7518 

0.9387 

0.9854 

0,9905 

0.9993 

0.85 

0.8260 

0.9718 

0.8239 

0.9690 

0.9946 

0.9991 

0.9999 

0.90 

0.8894 

0.9882 

0.8889 

0.9877 

0.9986 

0.9998 

i.oodo 

0.95 

0.9474 

0.9973 

0.9474 

0.9972 

0.9999 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.00 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

Vn.t 

VltA 

VUA 

17*0.1 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0001 

0.0002 

0.0010 

0.0017 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0002 

0.0010 

0.0021 

0.0082 

0.0130 

0.0004 

0.0008 

0.0011 

0.0055 

0.0108 

0.0321 

0.0483 

0.0035 

0.0061 

0.0047 

0.0189 

0.0352 

0.0840 

0.1203 

0.0157 

0.0260 

0.0144 

0.0482 

0.0847 

0.1701 

0.2319 

0.0481 

0.0754 

0.0349 

0.0996 

0.1655 

0.2877 

0.3732 

0.1122 

0.1661 

0.0705 

0.1763 

0.2760 

0.4255 

0.5258 

0.2136 

0.2979 

0.1243 

0.2763 

0.4074 

0.5676 

0.6698 

0.3469 

0.4562 

0.1904 

0.3928 

0.5455 

0.6982 

0.7899 

0.4966 

0.6167 

0.2836 

0.5156 

0.6754 

0.8062 

0.8789 

0.6423 

0.7563 

0.3804 

0.6339 

0.7855 

0.8865 

0.9376 

0.7670 

0.8613 

0.4803 

0.7389 

0.8697 

0.9401 

0.9716 

0.8614 

0.9299 

0.5776 

0.8252 

0.9280 

0.9720 

0.9889 

0.9251 

0.9688 

0.6682 

0.8910 

0.9643 

0.9887 

0.9964 

0.9635 

0.9880 

0.7503 

0.9378 

0.9845 

0.9962 

0.9991 

0.9844 

0.9961 

0.8236 

0.9689 

0.9945 

0.9990 

0.9998 

0.9944 

0.9989 

0.8S89 

0.9877 

0.9986 

0.9998 

1.0000 

0.9986 

0.9998 

0.9474 

0.9972 

0.9999 

1.0000 

1.0000 

0.9996 

0.9999 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

TABLE  4 

C  :  EXPECTED  NUMBER  OF  CREDITS,  GIVEN  CONTINUANCE  IN 

IQ 

PROCESS  AT  END  OF  D  DECISIONS 


Lp 

1  -£p 

Ct.i 

C».* 

Cm.i 

Cio.t 

Cm.* 

Cl0,4 

0.05 

0.95 

2.083 

1.183 

1.220 

2.132 

1.238 

2.155 

0.10 

0.90 

2.172 

1.372 

1.453 

2.280 

1.492 

2.. 334 

0.15 

0.85 

2.268 

l.oOS 

1.701 

2.446 

1.766 

2.539 

0.20 

0.80 

2.371 

1.771 

1.965 

2.633 

2.063 

2.773 

0.25 

0.75 

2.483 

1.983 

2.248 

2.844 

2.387 

3.043 

0.30 

0.70 

2.604 

2.204 

2.554 

3.084 

2.741 

3 . 355 

0.35 

0.65 

2.734 

2.434 

2.884 

3.358 

3.131 

3.717 

0.40 

0.60 

2.877 

2.677 

3.243 

3.669 

3.562 

4.135 

0.45 

0.55 

3.031 

2.931I 

3.635 

4.026 

4.040 

4.618 

0.50 

0.50 

3.200 

3.200! 

4.064 

4.433 

4.571 

5.172 

0.55 

0.45 

3.384 

3.484! 

4.534 

4.898 

5.162 

5.803 

0.60 

0.40 

3.5S5 

3 . 785: 

5.050 

5.427 

5.817 

6.513 

0.05 

0.35 

3.805 

4.105] 

5.617 

6.025 

6.538 

7.301 

0.70 

0.30 

4.045 

4.445i 

6.2.38 

6.696 

7.327 

8.157 

0.75 

0.25 

4. 308 

4.808: 

6.913 

7.440 

8.178 

9.071 

0.80 

0.20 

4.505 

5.1951 

7.643 

8.254 

9.084 

10.026 

0.85 

0.15 

4.007 

5.6O7I 

8.424 

9.126 

10.032 

11.007 

0.90 

0.10 

5.240 

O.Oioj 

9.250 

10.050 

11.008 

12.001 

0.95 

0.05 

5.611 

6.51li 

10.111 

11.011 

12.001 

13.000 

1.00 

0.00 

6.000 

7.000j 

11.000 

12.000 

13.000 

14.000 

Cio.f 

Cit.i 

Cit.$ 

Cii.t  1 

Cu.i 

Cit.i 

Cm,* 

C^O.I 

1.275 

2.149 

1.249 

2.1581 

1.264 

2.176 

1.264 

'  2.174 

1.683 

2.319 

1.519  ; 

2.340j 

1.554 

2.384 

1.561 

2.378 

1.920 

2.513 

1.813. 

!  2.550i 

1.874 

2.628 

1.887 

2.618 

2.292 

2.736 

2.1'36 

2.793; 

2.232 

2.916 

2.254 

2.903 

2.706 

2.994 

2.494 

3.078! 

2.634 

3.260 

2.670 

3.246 

3.169 

3.293 

2.89? 

3.413' 

3.092 

3.672 

3.149 

3.601 

3.686 

3.642 

3.342 

3.8091 

3.616 

4.168  i 

3.706 

4.168 

4.263 

4.051 

3.851 

4.279! 

4.220 

4.764  1 

4.358 

4.789 

4.905 

4.530 

4.430 

4.837] 

4.920 

5.480 

5.129 

5.552 

5.614 

5.092 

6.092 

5.499i 

5.729 

6.330 

6.042 

6.486 

6.390 

5.748 

5.848 

6.28l| 

6 . 660 

7.324 

7.120 

7.618 

7.228 

6.510 

6.710 

7.193j 

7.719 

8.462 

8.380 

8.961 

8.120 

7.385 

7.685 

8.241! 

8.904 

9.728 

9.829 

10.510 

9.056 

8.374 

8.774  i 

9.420:10.200  i 

11.096 

11.453 

12.237 

10.022 

9.471 

9.971  I 

10. 712;i  1.585  j 

12.534 

13.221  1 

14.094 

11.007 

10.662 

11.262  i 

12.093:13.030  1 

14.609 

15.094  1 

16.031 

12.001 

11.928 

12.628 

13.o33:i4.508  | 

15.502  1 

17.033  1 

18.008 

13.000 

13.250 

14.050 

15.008  16.001  i 

17.000  1 

19.008 

20.001 

14.000 

14.611 

15.511 

16. 501;  17. 500  i 

18.500  |; 

21.001  !; 

22.000 

15.000 

16.000 

17.000 

18.000|19.000  1 

20.000  123.000  24.000 

1  .1 
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TABLE  5 

Z  ;  EXPECTED  NUMBER  DECISIONS,  GIVEN  REMOVAL 
D,C  ig 

ON  OR  BEFORE  D  DECISIONS 


Zs.i 

Zlli.l  j  2l0.1 

Zlll,2 

Zto.i 

Zio,i 

Zn,i 

Zli.7 

Zn.i 

Zn.i 

ZM,t 

Zio.i 

Zio,* 

1  on 

- 

1  0f)0 

” 

2.000 

1.000  i  2.000 

3.000 

4.000 

5.000 

1.000 

2.000 

3.000 

4.000 

5.000 

3.000 

4.000 

0  05 

l.OU 

0  95 

I.IOS 

2.174 

1.111  ;  2.222 

3.330 

4.438 

5.511 

1.111 

0  0“» 

3.333 

4.444 

5.555 

3.333 

4 .444 

0  10 

0  90 

1.221 

2.305 

1.247  •  2.491 

3.700 

4.917 

5.960 

1.250 

2.499 

3.748 

4.988 

6.230 

3.750 

4.999 

0 

1.332 

2.406 

1.406  1  2.798 

4.070 

5.376 

6.312 

1.426 

2.842 

4.256 

5.615 

6.990 

4.278 

;>.  700 

0  ^0 

1  433 

2.4-35 

1.581  !  3.120 

4.408 

5.774 

6.578 

1.047 

3.249 

4.840 

6.267 

7.748 

4.935 

6.555 

1  522 

2.54(i 

1.759  3.429 

4.695 

6.008 

6.775 

1.910 

3.692 

5.448 

6.875 

8.424 

6.692 

i  .506 

0  30 

0  70 

1 . 595 

2.592 

1.925  i  3.703 

4.926 

6.349 

6.920 

2.196 

4.128 

0.016. 

7.391 

8:974 

6.472 

8.438 

0  35 

0  65 

1.G53 

2.625 

2.066  :  3.926 

5.101 

6.534 

7.022 

2.473 

4.512 

6.492 

7.792 

9.388 

7.175 

9.239 

0  60 

1  694 

2.619 

2.174  !  4.089 

5.223 

6.661 

7.091 

2.704 

4.807 

0.844 

8.074 

9.673 

7.722 

9.839 

0.45 

0.55 

1.719 

2.662 

;  2.242  j  4.18S  ' 

i  0.29.4 

6.734 

!  7.130 

1  2.857 

j  4.992 

7.059 

I  8.241 

9.839 

■  8.065  1 

10.204 

n  fifi 

0.50  1 

1.727 

2.667 

i  2.264  4.221  j 

1  5.318 

'  6.759 

1  7.143 

;  2.910 

1  0 . 055 

1  7.131 

i  8.296 

9.893 

8.181 

10.327 

U. 

0  55 

0.45 

1.719 

2.6(i2 

i  2.242  i  4.188 

1  5.294 

:  6.734. 

I  7.130 

:  2.857 

1  4.992. 

7.059 

>  8.241 

9.839 

8.065  1 

10.204 

0.60 

I  0.40 

1.094 

2.649 

!  2.174  i  4.089 

5.223 

1  6.661 

1  7.091 

i  2.704 

:  4.807 

6.S44 

; 

1  9.673  1 

7.722 

9.839 

0.05 

0.35 

1.G53 

!  2.625 

1  2.066  ■  3.926 

5.101 

'  6.534 

i  7.022 

I  2.473 

1  4.512 

6.492 

1  7.792 

9.388 

/.I/O  ' 

9.239 

0.70 

!•  0.30 

1.595 

1  2.592 

:  1.925  ’  3.703 

1  4.920 

;  6.349 

i  6.920 

1  2,196 

i  4.428 

6.016 

i  7.391 

S.974 

6.472 

8.438 

0.75 

!  0.25 

1.522 

1  2.546 

1  1.759  1  3.429 

1  4.695 

j  6.098 

1  6.775 

I  1.910 

I  3.002 

5.448 

I  6.875 

8.424 

5.692 

7.506 

O.SO 

:  0.20 

1.433 

2.485 

1  1.5SI  !  3.120 

j  4.408 

1  5.774 

j  0.578 

I  i:647 

i  3.249 

4.840 

6.267 

7.748 

4.935 

6 . 555 

'  0. 15 

1.332 

2.406 

!  1.406  :  2.79S 

i  4.070 

‘  5.376 

;  0.312 

i  i;426 

j  2.842 

4.256 

5.015 

6.990 

4. 278 

5.700 

0.90 

I-  0.10 

1.221 

2.035 

•  1.247  1  2.491 

j  3.700 

i  4.917 

j  5.960 

i  1.250 

1  2.490 

3.748 

4.988 

6.203 

3.749 

4.999 

0.95 

I  0.05 

1 

I.IOS 

2.174 

!  1.111  i  2.222 

i  -  ! 

3.330 

4.438 

1  5.511 

1 

1  I.IH 

3.333 

!  4.444 

1  . 

5.555 

3.333 

4.444 
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Redondo  Beach,  California 


SUMMARY 

This  paper  addresses  the  problem  of  developing  a 
storage  and  test  policy  which  may  be  applied  to  equip¬ 
ment  placed  in  long-term  storage  prior  to  utilization. 

A  closed-form  analytic  solution  is  developed  to  aid  in 
evaluating  the  characteristics  of  a  given  policy  in 
terms  of  test  efficiency,  on  time  delivery,  and  subse¬ 
quent  reliable  operation  of  the  equipment  in  its  inten¬ 
ded  application.  The  analysis  model  is,  to  the  authors 
knowledge,  new  and  hence  is  described  in  detail;  a  com¬ 
puter  program  based  on  the  model  is  outlined  and  a  flow 
diagram  of  its  logic  included.  Problems  associated 
with  estimating  valid  input  data  are  treated.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  application  of  the  analysis  to  spacecraft  is 
presented  to  fully  illustrate  the  approach.  Finally, 
the  paper  closes  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  many 
situations  in  which  such  a  tool  could  be  employed  in  a 
variety  of  industrial,  research,  and  sports  contexts. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  advent  of  replenishable  multi-satellite  sys¬ 
tems  in  recent  years  (TIROS  is  a  good  example)  has 
created  a  requirement  for  the  long-term  storage  of 
spacecraft.  Such  a  requirement  led  to  the  development 
of  the  analysis  tool  described  in  this  paper.  The 
problems  will  vary  from  case  to  case  depending  largely 
on  two  types  of  factors:  (i)  the  engineering  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  hardware  involved  (e.g.,  susceptibil¬ 
ity  to  corrosion,  sensitivity  to  a  l.Og  field,  poten¬ 
tial  temperature  effects,  etc.);  and  (ii)  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  mission  which  the  hardware  is  called 
upon  to  perform  (e.g. ,  is  the  system  repairable  or  not 
after  it  is  placed  in  operation?,  is  the  demand  for 
the  equipment  random  or  based  upon  a  predetermined 
schedule?,  how  soon  after  usage  demand  must  the  hard¬ 
ware  be  put  into  service?,  etc.).  This  paper  deals 
largely  with  the  second  class  of  decisions  which  must 
be  approached  in  many  cases  on  a  statistical  basis. 

The  first  class  of  problems  is  more  deterministic  in 
nature,  and  generally  fairly  well  understood  in  the 
industry:  storage  in  dry  nitrogen  with  periodic  rota¬ 
tion  of  l.Og  sensitive  components  are  among  widely 
followed  policies. 

While  the  illustrations  included  in  the  paper  are 
written  largely  in  the  context  of  a  stored  spacecraft 
subject  to  an  unscheduled  launch  call,  the  same  problem 
occurs  for  other  classes  of  equipment;  notably  weapon 
systems  held  in  readiness  for  use  only  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency,  electronic  parts  stored  prior  to  assembly, 
TV  sets  stored  in  a  warehouse  or  showroom,  and  used 
cars  on  the  corner  lot.  The  primary  concern  with  stor¬ 
ed  equipment  is  that  it  works  properly  when  it  is 
called  upon  to  be  used.  This  motivation  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  some  testing  being  perfomed  on  the  equipment 
after  it  is  taken  out  of  storage  prior  to  its  actual 
use.  Problems  uncovered  during  the  post  call-up  tests 
are  repaired  prior  to  use  to  provide  maximum  confidence 
that  a  successful  mission  will  result.  Another  factor 
important  in  many  operational  contexts  is  a  requirement 
to  respond  very  rapidly  to  the  activation  call-up;  to 
compensate  for  reduced  testing  after  call-up,  periodic 
testing  during  the  storage  period  is  often  considered. 
This  paper  describes  a  dynamic  model  of  this  situation 
which  may  be  exercised  to  define  a  storage  and  test 


policy  consistent  with  the  dual  objectives  of  (i)  re¬ 
sponding  on  time  to  the  call-up,  and  (ii)  having  ade¬ 
quate  assurance  that  the  equipment  is  failure  free  at 
the  time  its  utilization  begins. 

2.  ANALYSIS  MODEL 
The  Storage  Sequence  of  Events 

The  general  sequence  of  events  occurring  in  a 
typical  storage  situation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
The  equipment  is  placed  into  storage;  at  that  time 
there  may  be  undetected  failures  present.  These 
failures  could  result  from  inadequate  testing  or  the 
inability  of  the  test  equipment  to  detect  the  failure. 
Some  storage  time  occurs  and  depending  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  storage  policy  being  evaluated,  testing  may  be 
done  on  a  periodic  basis.  Failures  may  occur  during 
storage,  during  test  or  may  be  induced  by  the  testing 
itself.  The  test  will  detect  some  percentage  (typi¬ 
cally  not  all)  of  whatever  defects  are  present  (inclu¬ 
ding  previously  undetected  defects)  before  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  returned  to  storage.  Finally,  the  call  to  use 
the  stored  item  occurs,  a  final  test  may  or  may  not  be 
done  and  the  equipment  is  then  applied  to  its  end  use, 
hopefully  free  of  failures  (no  undetected  failures). 

The  model  described  herein  is  a  probabilistic 
analysis  of  the  various  events  which  take  place  in  the 
storage  sequence.  It  uses  an  analytic  of  closed-form 
approach  as  contrasted  with  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation 
approach;  consequently,  the  computer  run  time  required 
to  evaluate  an  individual  case  is  very  nominal.  The 
direct  thrust  of  the  model  output  focuses  on  (i)  the 
number  of  failures  which  may  be  detected  after  the 
call-up  decision  has  been  made  and  (11)  the  consequent 
delay  induced  by  these  detected  failures  assuming  that 
usage  will  not  begin  until  all  anomalies  are  repaired 
and  retest  completed.  As  was  indicated  in  the  summary, 
however,  almost  any  type  of  information  describing  the 
effectiveness  of  a  storage  policy  may  be  determined. 
Through  a  suitable  structuring  of  multiple  cases,  one 
may  estimate  (i)  the  efficiency  of  a  test  (how  many 
failures  it  detects  versus  how  many  it  introduces); 

(ii)  the  number  of  defects  present  when  storage  begins; 
and  (iii)  the  number  of  defects  likely  to  remain  when 
the  equipment  is  put  into  service.  These  points  are 
further  illustrated  in  the  examples  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  this  paper.  The  computer  program  which 
implements  this  analysis  thus  represents  a  tool  which 
may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  evaluate  many 
aspects  of  the  storage  problem.  As  with  any  tool,  the 
way  in  which  it  will  be  applied  depends  upon  the  job 
to  be  done. 

Computer  Program  Inputs  and  Outputs 

The  computer  program  requires  inputs  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  pertinent  characteristics  of  the  hardware 
and  of  the  storage  policy  being  contemplated  for  that 
hardware.  In  addition,  certain  input  variables  are 
defined  solely  in  the  interests  of  computer  processing 
efficiency  and  output  format  standardization.  The 
direct  outputs  of  the  program  describe  the  number  of 
failures  detected  after  the  use  decision,  and  the  days 
of  delay  induced  by  these  failures  before  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  for  actual  service.  As  discussed 
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earlier,  many  other  conclusions  may  be  drawn  based  upon 
the  joint  evaluation  of  several  structured  cases. 

The  basic  inputs  and  outputs  are  listed  in  Table  1. 
The  launch  call  time  is  treated  as  an  input  variable; 
by  varying  launch  call  time,  a  given  test  schedule  can 
be  evaluated  against  a  range  of  contingencies.  Many  of 
the  inputs  are  accximulated  into  a  data  file  made  up  of 
data  which  remains  largely  invariant  for  a  large  number 
of  cases.  These  include  the  characteristics  of  the 
hardware  itself  for  each  item:  its  likelihood  of  fail¬ 
ure  in  various  tests;  its  storage  failure  rate;  the 
likelihood  failures  will  be  detected  for  each  item  in 
various  tests;  the  probability  each  item  will  have  un¬ 
detected  failures  when  entering  storage;  and  the  repair 
time  in  days  should  an  item  fail.  Other  inputs  which 
vary  from  case  to  case  are  input  directly  for  each  case. 

Table  1.  Analysis  Model  Inputs  and  Outputs 

INPUTS 

•  Call-up  time  and  call-up  test  type. 

•  Number  and  types  of  tests  scheduled  prior  to  call-up. 

•  Interval  between  tests. 

•  Storage  failure  rates  for  each  item  (or  subcategory 
of  equipment) . 

•  Probability  of  no  defects  present  when  put  into 
storage  for  each  item. 

•  Restoration  times  should  failure  occur  during  test¬ 
ing  for  each  item. 

•  For  each  type  of  test: 

-  Probability  of  no  additional  failures  during 
test  for  each  item, 

-  Probability  failure  present  before  test  will 
be  detected  during  test  for  each  item, 

-  Probability  new  failure  occurring  during  test 
will  be  detected  during  test  for  each  item. 

•  Complexity  factor  (a  measure  of  number  of  failures 
anticipated,  used  only  to  size  matrices  in  computer 
program) . 

•  Units  factor  (delay  measured  in  days  of  some  multi¬ 
ple  thereof). 

•  Efficiency  factor  (measure  of  non-additivity  of 
actual  delays,  amount  of  multiple  repairs  being 
simultaneously  performed). 

OUTPUTS 

•  Probability  distribution  of  niomber  of  detected  fail¬ 
ures  for  each  item  during  call-up  test  sequence. 

•  Probability  distribution  of  days  of  delay  due  to 
failures  detected  during  call-up  test  sequence. 

•  Average  days  of  delay  due  to  failures  detected  dur¬ 
ing  launch  call-up  test  sequence. 

Steps  in  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  the  storage  process  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1  is  implemented  through  the  steps  described  in 
Figure  2.  These  steps  also  correlate  with  sections  of 
the  computer  program.  The  method  of  analysis  operates 
upon  probability  distributions  which  govern  the  various 
events.  Some  overall  assumptions  about  the  form  of 
these  distributions  built  into  the  analysis  include: 

•  Storage  failure  rates  are  constant  with  time;  hence, 
the  number  of  failures,  F,  occurring  in  storage 
follows  a  Poisson  distribution. 


-Xt 

P(F=x)  =  - .  X  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 

where, 

X  =  in-storage  failure  rate 
t  =  time  in  storage 
F  =  number  of  failures 

•  Number  of  failures  occurring  during  test  also  is 
treated  with  Poisson  distribution;  also  number  of 
defects  present  prior  to  storage. 

•  An  item  is  spared  or  unspared;  for  items  which  are 
spared  it  is  assumed  that  a  spare  is  available  in 
the  event  of  test  failure. 

Figure  2  is  a  simplified  flow  diagram  of  these  steps. 

A  careful  review  of  Table  2  and  Figure  2  should  result 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
analysis  so  that  the  reader  could  apply  the  methology 
with  his  own  computer  program.  The  method  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  examples  contained  in  Section  3. 
Another  approach  to  modeling  a  similar  situation  using 
Markov  chains  may  be  found  in  Reference  1. 

Table  2.  Steps  in  Analysis  and  Computer  Program 

1.  Input  complexity  factor,  units  factor,  efficiency 
factor,  E*. 

2.  Input  time  to  call-up  in  days,  type  of  call-up 
test. 

3.  Input  number  of  scheduled  tests  prior  to  call-up. 

4.  Dimension  matrices. 

5.  Input  test  type  for  each  scheduled  test. 

6.  Input  storage  time  between  each  scheduled  test. 

7.  Read  data  file. 

8.  N  =  Number  of  subsystems  or  items,  N1  =  Number  of 
tests  prior  to  use. 

9.  Start  with  first  item. 

10.  W  -  Probability  of  at  least  one  defect  entering 
storage. 

11.  Determine  distribution  of  number  of  defects  pres¬ 
ent  upon  entering  storage: 

W(0)  =  1  -  W 

Thus,  letting  v  =  -log  (1-W) ,  the  Poisson 
parameter  consistent  with  W(0)  =  1  -  W,  one 
obtains 

-V  y 

W(y)  =  ^  y/  .  y  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 

12.  Determine  distribution  of  number  of  defects  occur¬ 
ring  in  storage  prior  to  first  test. 

-Xt 

R(x)  =  - — X  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 

where  X  =  in-storage  failure  rate 

t  =  time  to  start  of  first  test 

13.  Convolute  R  and  W  to  obtain  distribution  of  total 
defects  present  upon  entering  first  test. 

X 

B(x)  =  I  R(k)  W(x-k),  X  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 
k=0 

B  is  the  distribution  of  R+W. 

14.  D  =>  Probability  defect  entering  test  will  be  de¬ 
tected. 
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15.  Determine  matrix  D(Ml,  M2)  the  probability  that 
M2  of  Ml  defects  will  be  detected. 

D(M1,  M2)  =  ^“2]  M1=0,  1,  2,..., 

M2=0,  1,  2,  ...,  Ml 

using  the  standard  binomial  distribution  for 

M2  successes  out  of  Ml  trials. 

16.  X  =  Probability  of  at  least  one  defect  occurring 
during  test. 

17.  Determine  distribution  of  number  of  defects  occur¬ 
ring  during  test: 

X(0)  =  1-X 

Letting  a  =  -log  (1-X) ,  one  obtains 
-a  X 

X(x)  =  ^  .  X  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 

18.  E  =' Probability  of  detecting  failure  occurring 
during  test. 

19.  Determine  matrix  E(M1,  M2): 

E(M1M2)  =  M1=1,2,...,; 

M2=0,l,2, . . . ,M1  similar  to  D. 

20.  Determine  distribution  of  number  of  failures  pres¬ 
ent  prior  to  test  which  go  undetected: 

N(x)  =  Z  B(k)  D(k,k-x),  x  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 
k=x 

21.  Determine  distribution  of  number  of  failures 
occurring  during  test  which  go  undetected: 

N$(x)  =  Z  X(k)  E(k,k-x),  x  =  0,1,2,... 
k=x 

22.  Convolute  N  and  N$  to  obtain  distribution  of  total 
defects  which  are  present  but  undetected  at  end  of 
test: 

X 

W(x)  =  Z  N(k)  N$(x-k),  X  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 
k=0 

23.  Proceed  to  next  test  using  W  from  22  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  defects  present  prior  to  next  test. 
Repeat  steps  12  through  22  for  next  test. 

24.  Repeat  23  until  last  test  prior  to  call-up  is 
completed,  test  Number  Nl-1. 

25.  Repeat  steps  12  through  19  for  call-up  test. 

26.  Determine  distribution  of  niimber  of  failures  pres¬ 
ent  prior  to  call-up  test  which  are  detected: 

N(x)  =  Z  B(k)  D(k,x),  X  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 
k-x 

27.  Determine  distribution  of  number  of  failures 
occurring  during  call-up  test  which  are  detected: 

00 

N$(x)  =  Z  X(k)  E(k,x),  X  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 
k=x 

28.  Convolute  N  and  N$  to  obtain  distribution  of  total 
defects  which  are  detected  during  call-up  test: 

W(x)  =  Z  N(k)  N$(x-k),  x=0,l,2,.,. 
k-0 

29.  Print  out  distribution  of  number  of  detected  fail¬ 
ures  for  item  number  one.  Also  determine  and 
print  out  average  number  of  detected  failures. 

30.  Determine  Z(y),  the  probability  of  y  days  delay 
due  to  item  number  one: 


Z(y)  =  Z  W(k),  y  -  0,  1,  2,  ...  in  days 
keM 

where  M  =  (k:  y  <k  .  T*  .  E*  £  y+1) 

T*  =  repair  time  for  item  for  one  detected 
defect. 

Probability  associated  with  repair  times  greater 
than  y  days  but  less  than  y+1  days  are  grouped  as 
the  probability  of  a  y  day  delay  due  to  item  num¬ 
ber  one. 

31.  Repeat  steps  10  through  29  for  item  number  two. 

32.  Determine  Z$(y),  the  probability  of  y  days  delay 
due  to  item  two: 

Z$(y)  =  Z  w(k),  y  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  .in  days 
kcM 

where  M  =  (K:  y  <  k  .  T’  .  E*  £  y+1) 

33.  Convolute  Z  and  Z$  to  obtain  distribution  of  the 

probability  of  y  days  delay  due  to  items  one  and 
two: 

y 

Y(y)  =  Z  Z(k)  .  Z$(y-k),  y  -  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 
k=0 

34.  Let  Z(y)  =  Y(y)  for  y  =  0,  1,  2,  .  .  . 

35.  Repeat  steps  10  through  29  and  steps  32  through 

34  for  items  three,  four,  ,  ,  .  . ,  N. 

36.  Print  out  average  days  delay  for  each  item  and 
percent  of  total  each  contributes. 

37.  Print  out  final  Z(y),  y  =  0,  1,  2,  ...,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  days  delay  due  to  items  one  through  N. 

3.  EXAMPLE  OF  SPACECRAFT  APPLICATION 

This  section  illustrates  the  application  of  the 
analysis  to  the  storage  of  a  spacecraft  while  awaiting 
an  unscheduled  launch  call.  The  manner  in  which  input 
data  were  estimated,  the  way  cases  were  structured,  and 
the  types  of  conclusions  which  were  drawn  are  all 
described. 

Data  Requirements 

The  inputs  to  the  model  can  be  determined  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  If  the  equipment  under  consider¬ 
ation  is  mature  (e.g.,  a  TV  set),  then  the  probability 
of  failure  could  be  determined  using  the  failure  rate 
and  the  operating  time  of  the  test.  Another  method 
would  be  the  failure  history  of  the  equipment  during 
tests  similar  to  those  to  be  conducted  during  storage 
and  reactivation.  If  the  equipment  is  stored  in  the 
unpowered  state.  References  2,  3,  and  4  provide  data 
for  determining  the  probability  of  failure  during 
storage. 

The  probability  of  detecting  falures  (test  effi¬ 
ciency)  is  a  function  of  the  parameters  tested,  the 
environment  of  the  test  (ambient,  hot,  cold)  and  the 
failure  rates  of  the  test  equipment  (probability  of  not 
detecting  a  failure  when  it  occurs) .  A  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  test  eeficiency  is  to  compare,  for  each  test 
considered,  those  parameters  tested  versus  those  not 
tested.  This  results  in  a  percentage  of  the  total  para¬ 
meters  tested  and  allows  for  a  comparison  of  the  effi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  various  tests;  however,  the  environments 
and  test  equipment  must  still  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
also  possible  to  determine  the  test  efficiency  from  the 
failure  data. 

For  the  example  shown  herein,  it  was  decided  to 
use  the  failure  data  collected  during  spacecraft  test¬ 
ing.  It  was  felt  that  this  single  data  source  account¬ 
ed  for  all  aspects  of  determining  the  probability  of 
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detecting  failures.  The  two  inputs  that  differed  from 
this  were  the  storage  failure  rate  and  the  repair  time. 
The  storage  failure  rate  used  was  taken  to  be  10%  of 
the  predicted  operating  failure  rate.  The  repair  time 
was  estimated  based  on  experience  from  troubleshooting, 
removing,  replacing,  and  retest  for  the  spacecraft 
under  consideration. 

Each  failure  report  was  reviewed  and  classified 
as  to  type  of  failure,  type  of  test,  subsystem  and 
environment  where  the  failure  could  be  detected.  The 
types  of  failures  were  as  follows: 

•  Spacecraft  Hardware  Failure  -  This  category  was 
further  subdivided  to  identify  latent  failures. 

These  were  workmanship  failures  attributed  to 
manufacturing  or  a  vendor  that  should  (or  could) 
have  been  detected  during  earlier  testing. 

•  Test  Failure  -  This  category  included  all  test 
equipment  failures,  procedure  problems,  opera¬ 
tor  error,  etc. 

•  Non-Failure  -  These  were  usually  minor  out-of¬ 
tolerance  conditions  which  did  not  result  in 
replacement  of  hardware  and  were  dispositioned 
"use-as-is."  These  were  deleted  from  the  sample 
since  they  did  not  require  repair. 

The  types  of  testing  were  identified  because  the 
same  types  of  testing  as  accomplished  during  integration 
and  test  were  proposed  for  storage  and  reactivation. 

This  allowed  for  the  determination  of  failure  probabil¬ 
ity  and  detection  for  the  tests  involved.  Three  gener¬ 
al  areas  of  testing  were  identified:  subsystem  integra¬ 
tion,  ambient  test,  and  thermal  vacuum.  The  ambient 
testing  was  further  subdivided  into  integration  system 
testing  (1ST),  pre-thermal  vacuum,  and  post-thermal 
vacuum. 

The  subsystems  were  those  normally  identified  with 
a  spacecraft 5  however,  in  some  instances  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  regroup  some  of  the  hardware  into  different  cat¬ 
egories  because  of  differences  in  repair  time  since  the 
program  will  only  accept  one  repair  time  per  subsystem. 
All  the  test  failures  were  grouped  into  a  subsystem 
identified  as  Test  Equipment.  This  category  also  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  possibility  that  test  equipment  could 
erroneously  indicate  the  presence  of  a  failure  when 
none  was  present.  The  "subsystems"  correspond  to  the 
"items"  described  earlier . 

The  identification  of  the  various  environments 
where  the  failure  could  be  detected  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  some  failures  could  only  be  detected  at  thermal 
vacuum  conditions  while  others  could  only  be  detected 
at  ambient  conditions  (visual  inspection,  etc.).  For 
the  most  part,  the  failures  could  be  detected  at  either 
environment . 

Upon  completion  of  the  data  review  it  was  decided 
to  eliminate  those  faillures  occurring  during  subsystem 
integration  since  the  objective  was  to  determine  the 
failures  expected  of  a  completely  assembled  spacecraft. 
This  left  a  total  of  12  ambient/ thermal  vacuum  cycles 
upon  which  to  base  the  probabilities  required  by  the 
analysis  model. 

The  task  of  determining  failure  probabilities  from 
number  of  failures  was  accomplished  by  using  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  failures  detected  and  the  Poisson  distri¬ 
bution.  The  method  is  illustrated  for  a  typical  sub¬ 
system  using  the  12  ambient /thermal  vacuum  tests  noted 
above . 

a.  Total  number  of  failures  detected  -  28 

28 

b.  Average  failures  per  test  (-j^)  -  2.33 

c.  Probability  of  failure  occurring: 


P  =  l-e"^  =  1-e"^'^^  =  1-0.097 
P  =  0.903 

Each  subsystem  was  handled  in  the  same  manner .  If  no 
failure  occurred  in  the  subsystem,  one  failure  was  con¬ 
servatively  assumed.  The  probability  of  a  defect  exist¬ 
ing  when  entering  storage  was  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  except  the  latent  failures  identified 
earlier  were  used. 

The  probability  of  detecting  failures  was  determin¬ 
ed  from  the  latent  failures  and  the  environment  where 
detected.  As  an  example,  one  subsystem  showed  10  latent 
failures  which  could  be  detected  at  either  ambient  or 
thermal  vacuum.  Of  these,  eight  were  detected  at  ambi¬ 
ent  and  two  at  thermal  vacuum;  therefore,  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  detecting  latent  failures  at  ambient  was  80%  and 
the  probability  for  thermal  vacuum  was  20%  better  or 
96%.  The  probability  of  detecting  a  failure  occurring 
during  test  was  assumed  to  be  the  same. 

All  subsystems  did  not  display  the  above  trend 
since  latent  failures  were  not  prevalent  and/or  total 
failures  were  small  and  detected  at  both  environments. 

It  was  assumed  the  detection  capabilities  would  be  the 
same  regardless  of  the  type  of  testing  and  would  be  at 
least  as  efficient  as  the  most  effective  test  (.96). 

Results 

A  study  was  initiated  with  the  purpose  of  evalua¬ 
ting  an  existing  test  plan  for  the  long-term  storage  of 
a  spacecraft  which  must  be  launched  within  75  to  140 
days  after  an  unscheduled  call-up.  The  difference  in 
launch  schedule  resulted  from  the  type  of  reactivation 
testing  conducted  prior  to  shipment  (ambient  versus  am¬ 
bient  plus  environmental  testing).  The  original  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  recom¬ 
mended  shipment  dates  could  be  met  (30  days  prior  to 
launch).  The  analysis  model  developed  for  this  study 
was  directed  at  the  nxamber  of  days  delay  due  to  failures 
(and  their  repair  times)  in  the  system  and  had  to  be 
compared  to  the  contingency  allowed  for  these  failures. 

The  test  plan  consisted  of  three  different  types  of 
reactivation  testing  based  on  the  time  since  the  last 
thermal  vacuum  test  (T/V) .  The  least  of  the  tests  was 
an  integrated  system  test  (1ST) ,  the  second  was  a  very 
detailed  ambient  test  and  the  final  test  was  the  ambient 
test  plus  a  very  difficult  thermal  vacuum  (T/V)  test.  In 
addition  the  test  plan  called  for  the  spacecraft  to  be 
stored  without  power  applied,  with  the  Propulsion  Sub¬ 
system  pressurized,  a  controlled  humidity  and  a  nitrogen 
environment . 

In-storage  testing  was  to  consist  of  a  quarterly 
electrical  test  which  was  basically  an  "aliveness  test." 
Additionally  a  detailed  ambient  test,  a  T/V  test  and  a 
post  T/V  ambient  test  were  to  be  conducted  at  nine  month 
intervals . 

The  analysis  model  was  exercised  for  a  variety  of 
conditions  to  arrive  at  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  the  test  program  under  consideration.  Table  3  is  a 
sample  of  the  cases  conducted  upon  which  the  final  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 
were  based. 

The  first  three  cases  were  a  variation  in  the 
launch  call  to  exercise  each  of  the  three  reactivation 
test  schedules  contained  in  the  test  plan.  Case  Num¬ 
ber  1  shows  the  minimum  reactivation  testing;  based  on 
the  failures  and  days  delay  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
useless  test  and  was  eliminated  from  further  consider¬ 
ation. 
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Knowing  that  the  in- storage  test  was  basically  an 
"aliveness  test,"  it  was  decided  to  study  elimination 
of  these  tests  to  determine  their  effect  on  the  overall 
program.  Case  4  of  Table  3  shows  that  they  have  no 
effect  on  either  the  days  delay  or  the  number  of  fail¬ 
ures  detected.  As  a  result,  these  tests  were  also 
eliminated  from  further  cosideration. 


Table  3.  Sample  of  Storage  Study  Considerations 


Case 

Number 

Launch 

Call 

(Mo.) 

Tests 
During 
Storage  (1) 

Reacti¬ 

vation 

Testing 

Average 

Failures 

Detected 

Average 

Days 

Delay 

1 

12 

1,1,2 

1ST 

3.2 

9.3 

2 

18 

1,1,2, 

1,1 

T/V 

13.1 

28.8 

3 

24 

1,1,2, 

1,1,2 

Ambient 

7.7 

18.7 

4 

24 

2,2 

Ambient 

7.7 

18.7 

5 

24 

None 

Ambient 

9.9 

22.8 

6 

24 

None 

T/V 

14.1 

30.7 

7 

24 

None 

T/V  (2) 

4.2 

8.6 

8 

24 

None 

Ambient 

(3) 

13.1 

30.6 

9 

24 

None 

T/V  (3) 

15.9 

38.4 

10 

24 

2 

T/V 

11.9 

26.4 

11 

24 

2,2 

T/V 

11.3 

25.2 

12 

24 

2,2,2 

T/V 

11.3 

25.1 

13 

24 

2 

T/V  (3) 

13.4 

29.9 

14 

24 

2,2 

T/V  (3) 

12.7 

28.5 

15 

24 

2,2,2 

T/V  (3) 

12.7 

28.5 

16 

24 

None 

T/V 

14.1 

80.3 

(1)  Test  Number  1  is  an  in-storage  electrical 
(aliveness)  test.  Test  Number  2  is  an 
ambient  plus  a  T/V  test. 

(2)  Indicates  that  no  failures  occur  during 
reactivation  testing. 

(3)  Indicates  perfect  detection  during  reacti¬ 
vation  testing. 

The  next  step  was  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  no 
testing  during  storage.  Cases  5  and  6  study  these  ef¬ 
fects.  Both  the  failures  and  the  delay  were  increased 
over  Cases  2  and  3;  however,  these  increases  were  not 
considered  significant.  The  test  plan  contained  17 
days  contingency  for  the  ambient  test  and  22  days  for 
the  T/V  test.  Since  the  test  plan  was  based  on  a  40- 
hour  single  shift  work  week,  the  delays  estimated  by 
the  analysis  model  were  not  considered  excessive. 

At  this  point  a  question  was  raised  concerning, 
the  source  of  the  failures;  e.g.,  how  many  were  being 
introduced  by  the  testing  and  how  many  were  present  at 
the  beginning  of  the  test.  Additionally,  concern  was 
shown  over  the  efficiency  of  the  tests  and  how  many 
failures  would  still  be  remaining  in  the  system  after 
the  reactivation  testing,  i.e.,  at  launch.  Cases 
Number  7,  8  and  9  are  examples  of  runs  conducted  to 
answer  the  above  questions.  By  changing  the  working 
copy  of  the  program  at  the  terminal.  Case  Number  7  was 
accomplished  allowing  no  failures  to  occur  during  re¬ 
activation  besting;  comparing  Cases  6  and  7  indicates 
that  at  least  4.2  failures  were  present  at  the  start 
of  test  and  9.9  were  caused  by  the  test  (14. 1-4. 2==9. 9) . 
The  failures  introduced  by  the  tests  were  further  iden¬ 
tified  as  test  or  spacecraft  failures.  Some  spacecraft 
failure  were  also  identified  as  incipient  failures 
accelerated  by  the  T/V  tests.  Cases  Number  8  and  9 
were  created  by  changing  the  program  to  allow  perfect 
detection  during  reactivation  testing.  Comparing  them 
with  Cases  5  and  6  shows  that  failures  will  be  unde~ 
tected  and  remain  in  the  system  at  launch.  Also  by 


dividing  the  failures  in  Cases  5  and  6  by  those  in 
Cases  8  and  9  it  is  seen  that  the  T/V  test  is  the  most 
efficient  even  though  more  failures  are  introduced, 
(ambient  is  76%  effective  while  T/V  is  89%  effective). 

As  a  result,  only  T/V  testing  was  considered  in  the 
remainder  of  the  cases. 

Cases  10  through  12  of  the  table  represent  an 
attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  more  Intensive 
testing  during  the  storage  period  would  eliminate  the 
failures  remaining  in  the  spacecraft.  These  three 
cases  when  compared  to  Case  6,  indicated  that  some  of 
the  failures  could  be  eliminated  by  interim  testing; 
however,  Cases  13  through  15  indicate  that  some  fail¬ 
ures  are  left  in  the  system  and  cannot  be  eliminated 
(e.g.,  Cases  12  and  15  -  12.7-11.3=1.4).  Since  this 
matched  our  launch  experience,  the  study  was  terminated 
at  this  point.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
failures  used  in  the  study  were  reviewed  to  determine* 
their  effect  on  orbit.  For  the  most  part,  these  fail¬ 
ures  were  considered  minor;  this  also  coincided  with 
past  experience. 

Up  to  this  point  in  time,  the  spares  complement 
was  considered  unlimited;  e.g.,  it  was  assumed  that  an 
on-going  program  was  following  or  that  several  vehicles 
were  in  storage  allowing  for  units  to  be  removed  from 
other  spacecraft.  During  the  study,  units  began  failing 
which  had  not  failed  previously  and  for  which  no  spares 
were  available.  This  resulted  in  a  reevaluation  of  the 
spares  complement  and  their  recycle  time  through  manu¬ 
facturing,  test,  and  return  to  the  spacecraft.  Case 
Number  16  is  a  sample  of  the  days  delay  associated  with 
this  type  of  situation  and  represents  an  unacceptable 
condition. 

Based  upon  the  study  results  represented  by  Table 
3,  the  conclusion  was  to  place  the  spacecraft  in  stor¬ 
age,  conduct  no  tests  until  the  launch  call  is  received 
and  then  to  conduct  a  T/V  test.  Additionally,  it  was 
recommended  that  a  complete  complement  of  spares  be 
provided.  Management  took  the  above  results  and,  con¬ 
sidering  cost,  manpower  requirements,  etc.,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  interim  T/V  tests  should  be  conduc¬ 
ted  at  one  year  intervals  for  crew  training  purposes. 
They  also  recommended  that  the  spares  complement  be 
increased  over  the  present  level. 

Our  customer  has  not,  to  date,  directed  us  to  re¬ 
vise  our  test  program  per  the  recommendations.  He  has, 
however,  issued  a  contract  to  complete  our  spares  com¬ 
plement. 

4.  OTHER  APPLICATIONS 

Other  potential  applications  of  the  analysis  tool 
described  in  this  paper  have  been  alluded  to,  things 
such  as  stored  weapon  system  held  in  readiness  in  case 
of  an  emergency;  piece  parts  placed  in  electronic  stores 
prior  to  assembly;  electronic  boxes  stored  prior  to  in¬ 
tegration  into  a  system;  TV  sets  and  hi-fi  equipment 
stored  in  warehouses  before  shipment  to  showrooms;  used 
cars  sitting  on  a  lot  waiting  for  a  new  owner  to  arrive. 
The  list  of  such  applications  is  potentially  a  very  long 
one.  This  section  examines  a  few  such  situations  in 
more  detail,  pointing  out  some  of  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  which  could  be  studied  by  use  of  such  analyses. 

Two  less  obvious  examples  relating  to  psychology  and 
baseball  are  touched  upon. 

Missiles  in  Silos 

The  equipment  constituting  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
strike  capability  is  a  classic  example  of  stored  equip¬ 
ment  subject  to  a  random  or  non-predetermined  call-up 
use.  The  problems  of  what  storage  conditions,  what 
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type  of  checkout  procedures  to  apply  and  how  often# 
have  received  extensive  study  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Analyses  of  the  type  discussed  in  the  preceding 
sections  should  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  reaching 
of  decisions  on  these  matters.  Indeed,  the  need  for 
nearly  instantaneous  response  to  the  call-up  has  led  to 
very  frequent  checkout  routines;  in  many  cases  critical 
items  are  turned  on  continuously  and  monitored,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  infinitely  frequent  testing  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  a  near  zero-time  reaction  goal. 


An  analysis  using  a  framework  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  storage  model  would  doubtless  identify  a 
maximum  number  of  days  off  which  each  pitcher  can  typi¬ 
cally  tolerate.  Periodic  games  pitched  entirely  by 
little  used  relief  pitchers  would  be  one  way  to  keep 
his  entire  staff  in  shape  to  be  called  upon  when  need¬ 
ed.  This  approach  is  also  analogous  to  peridic  cali¬ 
bration  of  electronic  test  equipment.  No  pitcher 
should  be  allowed  to  exceed  his  recommended  calibra¬ 
tion  periods. 


Spare  Electronic  Boxes 
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In  many  cases  electronic  boxes  are  available  for 
integration  into  a  system  long  before  fhe  system  build¬ 
up  process  is  ready  for  them.  The  boxes  are  then  stored 
until  they  are  needed.  In  a  no mal  assembly  situation 
the  questions  of  test  frequency  in  storage  are  not  acute 
since  the  time  of  use  is  hopefully  known  well  in  advance. 
The  situation  is  more  critical  in  the  case  of  a  spare 
box  required  only  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  a  primary 
unit  already  integrated  into  the  system.  Such  a  spare 
box  is  indeed  subject  to  a  random  demand:  its  rapid 
availability  to  the  system  is  more  critical  than  normal 
since  the  spare  is  only  required  when  some  other  anomaly 
has  already  occurred  and  schedules  are  very  likely  in 
jeopardy.  Finding  that  the  spare  has  also  failed  when 
it  is  taken  from  storage  would  certainly  insure  (i)  sig¬ 
nificant  delays;  (ii)  imposition  of  penalties  for  tardy 
delivery  if  such  provision  were  in  the  contract;  and 
(iii)  a  damage  to  the  company  reputation.  Stored  spares 
could  be  treated  exactly  as  stored  spacecraft  were  in 
the  examples  above. 

Spare  Tire  in  a  Passenger  Car 

The  previous  example  hits  particularly  close  to 
home  if  you  have  ever  had  a  flat  tire  only  to  find  that 
your  spare  is  also  flat  when  it  is  pulled  from  its  hid¬ 
ing  place.  How  often  do  you  check  the  air  pressure  in 
your  spare? 

Learning  Theory  in  Psychology 

Knowledge  is  stored  in  the  brain  and  called  upon 
in  special  situations.  The  longer  it  has  been  since 
some  class  of  knowledge  has  been  called  upon,  the  less 
is  ones  assurance  that  it  will  be  accessible  when  need¬ 
ed.  Reviews  of  previously  learned  information  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  storage  tests  of  our  model;  forgotten  data 
corresponds  to  defects  uncovered  by  storage  tests;  re¬ 
learning  forgotten  data  is  the  repair  action  adopted  to 
remedy  the  failure.  An  interesting  learning  theory 
study  could  be  based  upon  this  storage  model,  investi¬ 
gating  the  optimum  review  frequency  and  intensity  for 
various  types  of  information,  so  that  an  adequate  recall 
would  occur  when  the  data  were  needed  at  some  unexpected 
time. 

Relief  Pitcher  in  Baseball 

The  relief  pitchers  lolling  in  the  bullpen  are 
actually  in  storage  awaiting  an  unscheduled  demand  for 
their  services.  The  more  days  which  go  by  without  his 
pitching,  the  less  becomes  the  manager’s  confidence 
that  the  pitcher  will  "have  it"  when  called  up  with  the 
bases  loaded.  The  lower  the  manager’s  confidence,  the 
less  frequently  does  he  call  upon  the  pitcher.  This 
cycle  leads  to  the  often  observed  dependence  of  a  man¬ 
ager  upon  one  or  two  relief  pitchers  whom  he  tests  of¬ 
ten  enough  to  have  confidence  in.  They  each  appear  in 
roughly  half  of  the  games  in  a  season  and  typically 
burn  themselves  out  in  two  or  three  seasons.  A  manager 
wishing  to  profit  from  aerospace  technology  would  eval¬ 
uate  existing  data  on  times-be tween  appearances  and  its 
correlation  with  performance  for  each  of  his  relief 
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Figure  1.  Flow  of  Storage  Events 


Figure  2.  Computer  Program  Flow  Diagram 
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I  ~  SUMMARY 

Twenty  reels  of  each  of  eleven  brands  of  magnetic  re¬ 
cording  tape  have  been  tested  for  major  and  minor  errors. 
This  information  was  then  used  for  identifying  acceptable 
brands  of  tape  and  for  developing  incoming  inspection  accept¬ 
ance  procedures. 

The  sample  size  of  twenty  is  regarded  as  the  smallest 
that  can  be  used  without  seriously  degrading  the  value  of 
inferences  from  test  data.  The  average  number  of  major 
errors  per  reel  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  tape  quality, 
since  it  is  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  reels  without  major  errors. 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  reached: 

1.  Major  errors  follow  the  Poisson  distribution. 

2.  Major  and  minor  errors  are  positively  correlated. 

3.  The  results  of  this  tape  study  and  the  preceding  one 
are  equivalent,  although  different  testing  equipment  was 
employed. 

4.  The  set  of  eleven  brands  tested  can  be  partitioned 
into  three  homogeneous  subsets  according  to  quality. 

5.  Only  brands  in  the  highest  quality  subset  are  accept¬ 
able  for  LMSC  digital-computer  use. 

6.  Two  brands  of  the  nine  brands  that  had  also  been 
tested  in  an  earlier  fourth  tape  study  showed  extreme  changes 
in  quality.  The  quality  of  the  other  seven  brands  did  not 
change  significantly. 

7.  Yearly  repetition  of  the  tape  study  is  desirable  in 
order  to  assure  having  up-to-date  tape-quality  information. 

n  -  INTRODUCTION 

From  time  to  time  a  study  is  undertaken  at  Lockheed 
Missiles  and  Space  Company,  Inc.  of  various  brands  of  mag¬ 
netic  recording  tape  for  computer  use.  The  results  of  the 
studies  identify  brands  deemed  acceptable  and  provide  the 
basis  for  incoming-inspection  rules. 

12  3 

Three  earlier  studies  ’  ’  employed  the  sophisticated 
statistical  technique  of  analysis  of  variance  in  order  to  iso¬ 
late  effects  of  various  hypothesized  causes  of  tape  perform¬ 
ance  variation.  This  is  a  sound  approach  in  a  new  field  with 
limited  and  highly  variable  data.  By  means  of  this  technique 
it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  that  generally  the  principal 
cause  of  variation  was  the  brand.  Moreover,  when  other 
causes  assumed  some  significance,  their  presence  was 
usually  independently  apparent  during  or  after  the  testing, 
and  could  be  allowed  for  in  the  interpretation  of  test  results. 
The  fourth  tape  study'^  had  the  same  ultimate  objectives  as 
the  preceding  ones;  it  concerned  itself,  however,  solely  with 
performance  variation  between  brands .  This  is  also  true  of 
the  present,  fifth  study. 

The  plan^  for  the  study  outlined  the  procedures  for  the 
test  phase  and  the  analysis  phase.  Both  phases  have  been 
carried  out  substantially  as  planned,  so  that  the  purpose  of 
the  study  has  been  completely  realized.  Although  unfore¬ 
seen  contingencies  have  caused  some  deviations  from  the 
plan,  the  validity  and  utility  of  desired  study  results  have  not 
been  adversely  affected. 

The  testing  of  magnetic  recording  tape  is  neither  an 
accurate  nor  a  precise  discipline.  The  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  defect  is  rather  arbitrary,  as  is  the  allowable 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  defects  in  acceptable  tape. 


Tape  evaluators  used  for  testing  magnetic  recording  tape 
attempt  to  record  on  magnetic  tape  and  to  read  the  recording 
in  a  manner  which  will  disclose  defects  in  the  tape.  It  is 
expected  that  the  tape  defects  found  by  the  evaluator  are 
approximately  the  same  ones  that  would  affect  computer 
operation.  Now,  successful  recording  and  reading  of  tape 
is  the  consequence  of  many  interrelated  discrete  tape  and 
equipment  characteristics.  Since  we  can  observe  only  the 
end  result  of  this  involved  process,  a  tape  defect  can  be 
defined  only  in  terms  of  performance  under  well  specified 
conditions. 

Unfortunately,  nominal  operating  specifications  affecting 
tape  performance  vary  for  different  models  of  computers  and 
tape  evaluators.  Thus,  no  single  test  procedure  can  claim  to 
yield  universally  valid  results.  Moreover,  test  results  are 
not  always  reproducible  since  tape  and  computer  or  evaluator 
performance  is  strongly  influenced  by  cleanliness,  drifting  of 
equipment  characteristics,  and  frequency  and  care  of  recali¬ 
bration.  It  is  well  known  that  head  wear,  accumulation  of 
iron  oxide,  and  variation  with  age  of  vacuum  and  electronics 
can  seriously  affect  observed  tape  performance.  In  addition 
to  these  problems,  IBM  has  stated  that  its  calibration  tapes 
can  vary  ±5%.  Of  course,  if  they  are  duplicated  as  is  done 
to  reduce  cost,  then  the  variation  could  be  considerably 
larger. 

These  circumstances  make  absolute  quantitative  rating 
of  magnetic  tape  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible,  since 
variations  of  results  by  orders  of  magnitude  can  occur  as  a 
consequence  of  differences  in  testing  techniques  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  test  results  in 
a  relative  way  for  identifying  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
tapes.  The  validity  of  such  relative  ratings  depends  upon 
meticulous  attention  to  random  sampling  and  adherence  to  a 
simple  but  fixed  testing  procedures  in  order  to  ensure  that 
precision-reducing  effects  influence  all  tests  in  an  unbiased 
and  statistically  identical  manner. 

m  -  TEST  PHASE 

1.  Test  Material 

Twenty  reels  of  digital- computer  magnetic  tape  were 
purchased  from  eleven  sources,  identified  by  letters  A  — K. 

The  purchase  orders  were  worded  as  follows:  "Tape, 
magnetic,  digital,  computer,  certified  1600  BPI  (3200  FCI), 
1/2"  X  2400*,  long  wear,  heavy-duty  Mylar,  total-surface 
tested,  with  1108  leaders,  solid  flange  aluminum  hub  reel 
for  use  on  UNIVAC,  IBM,  Telex  compatible  tape  drives,  bulk 
pack,  for  test  and  evaluation.  *’ 

As  the  test  material  was  received  it  was  stored  together 
under  normal  room  conditions  and  not  used. 

2.  Test  Procedure 

a.  Testing  was  conducted  June  30  to  July,  1971  at  LMSC 
by  properly  qualified  and  supervised  operators. 

b.  Each  reel  within  a  brand  was  sequentially  numbered. 
The  reels  were  chosen  for  testing  in  a  sequence  determined 
by  a  table  of  random  numbers. 

c.  All  testing  was  done  on  the  same  Data  Devices 
cleaner -evaluator,  Model  7900,  identified  as  evaluator  A. 

The  machine  was  operated  in  the  clean- test  mode,  full  cycle. 
The  playback  level  was  set  at  22%  for  major  errors  and  35% 
for  minor  errors.  An  error  was  determined  to  exist  when 
*’ones**  written  in  each  of  16  track  positions  were  not  read 
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back  correctly,  as  indicated  by  a  parity  error.  The  number 
of  major  errors  and  the  sum  of  major  and  minor  errors  were 
recorded  on  separate  counters.  During  the  testing  for  er¬ 
rors,  the  cylinder  cleaning  blade  and  brush  were  removed 
and  only  the  read- write  head  was  used.  The  head  did  not 
contact  the  tape  until  the  rewind  mode. 

d.  All  capstans,  roller  guides,  and  heads  were  cleaned 
after  each  reel  of  tape  had  been  tested. 

e.  The  evaluator  was  calibrated  before  testing  started 
and,  on  the  average,  after  every  10  reels  tested. 

3.  Test  Data 

Table  I  shows  the  observed  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
major  and  minor  errors. 

IV  -  ANALYSIS  PHASE 

1.  Theoretical  Considerations 

The  occurrence  and  non- occurrence  of  error-free  reels 
in  a  sample  of  reels  is  a  binary  process  correctly  described 
by  the  binomial  distribution.  Still,  since  high  reproducibility 
of  error  tests  cannot  be  expected,  the  simple  binary  classi¬ 
fication  of  tapes  as  good  or  bad  is  too  tenuous  to  support 
acceptance  and  rejection  decisions.  Moreover,  as  a  basis 
for  analysis  of  tape  test  data,  the  binomial  distribution  is 
inefficient  in  the  utilization  of  available  information.  Tape 
tests  provide  data  on  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  errors, 
but  the  binary  approach  disregards  this  fact  by  categorizing 
all  tapes  simply  as  either  good  or  bad.  Finally,  the  princi¬ 
pal  purpose  of  tape  testing  is  to  minimize  the  tape  user^s 
risk  of  loss,  and  that  risk  is  much  more  highly  dependent  on 
the  average  number  of  errors  per  reel  rather  than  on  the 
simple  absence  or  presence  of  error. 

Thus,  although  the  proportion  of  error -free  tapes  is  a 
valid  statistic,  it  does  not  possess  as  high  a  utility  as  the 
error  rate.  It  is  judged  that  the  average  number  of  major 
errors  per  reel  is  the  most  suitable  criterion  of  acceptability. 

If  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  an  error  in  a  given 
length  of  tape  is  constant,  its  frequency  of  occurrence  is 
correctly  described  by  the  Poisson  distribution.  If  all  reels 
of  tape  are  of  standard  length,  it  is  convenient  to  state  the 
rate  of  error  occurrence  in  terms  of  errors  per  reel.  Cal¬ 
culation  of  this  error  rate  is  done  by  adding  the  number  of 
errors  in  all  reels  of  one  sample  and  dividing  by  the  sample 


size.  The  Chi-square  test  is  suitable  for  estimating  how  well 
the  error-rate  data  can  be  described  by  the  Poisson  distri¬ 
bution;  however,  as  this  test  becomes  unreliable  when  the 
number  of  items  per  class  decreases  below  5,  the  Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov  test  is  preferred^.  Confidence  limits  for  estimates 
of  population  error-rates  can  be  taken  from  tables  or  graphs 
of  the  cumulative  Poisson  distribution'^. 

If  the  observed  error-rate  data  conform  closely  to  the 
Poisson  distribution,  considerable  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  plausibility  of  these  conjectures: 

a.  The  testing  technique  was  adequate. 

b.  The  vendor  meets  performance  specifications  by 
controlling  the  manufacturing  process  so  as  to  prevent  the 
producing  of  bad  tapes,  rather  than  by  eliminating  bad  tapes 
resulting  from  lack  of  process  control. 

c.  The  best  tapes  produced  are  not  skimmed  off  for  sale 
at  a  premium. 

d.  The  tapes  came  from  a  single  production  process. 

e.  Tapes  purchased  in  the  future  may  be  expected  to 
exhibit  similar  uniform  performance. 

Conversely,  if  the  observed  occurrence  of  errors  does 
not  follow  the  Poisson  distribution  closely,  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  conjectores  may  be  false. 

Both  major  and  minor  errors  are  deleterious  to  computer 
operations,  but  experience  indicates  that  the  usually  more 
numerous  minor  errors  are  also  less  reproducible  under  test. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  investigate  what  relation,  if 
any,  exists  between  the  two  kinds  of  errors,  with  a  view  to 
obviating  the  use  of  minor-error  data  for  setting  accept¬ 
ability  criteria.  For  investigating  this  relation,  Pearson's 
product-moment  correlation  coefficient  is  deemed  adequate, 
since  no  suitable  basis  is  available  for  hypothesizing  casual 
or  functional  relations. 

Neither  is  there  an  adequate  before-the-fact  basis  for 
establishing  a  definite  numerical  boundary  for  dividing  the 
tested  brands  into  acceptable  and  unacceptable  subsets.  The 
boundary  will  be  determined  after-the-fact  by  partitioning 
the  set  of  all  brands  into  two  or  more  subsets  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  be  maximum  homogeneity  within  each  subset 
and  greatest  disparit}^  between  them,  hi  order  to  achieve 
this  end,  that  partitioning  will  be  adopted  which  leads  to  a 
minimum  value  of  the  sum  of  squares  of  deviations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  brand  error  rates  about  respective  subset  error-rate 


TABLE  I 

OBSERVED  OCCURRENCE  OF  ERRORS  IN  20  REELS 
(Maj  =  Major  Errors;  Min  =  Minor  Errors) 
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means.  This  method  of  partitioning  a  population  into  homo¬ 
geneous  subpopulations  has  been  developed  by  T.  J.  Etylewski 
and  has  been  employed  on  various  occasions  for  forming 
homogeneous  groups. 

Since  the  nine  brands  tested  in  the  preceding  study  were 
also  tested  during  the  present  one,  the  results  of  the  two 
studies  can  be  compared.  The  most  suitable  statistic  for 
such  a  comparison  is  a  rank- correlation  coefficient,  such  as 
KendalPs®,  because  it  permits  inclusion  of  data  on  three 
brands  for  which  it  was  not  possible  to  measure  error  rate 
for  some  reels  of  badly  damaged  tape  in  the  fourth  study. 

High  positive  correlation  between  the  results  of  the  two 
studies  would  support  conjectures  that: 

a.  The  relative  quality  of  the  various  brands  has  not 
changed  much  with  time . 

b.  The  suppliers  have  furnished  representative  samples, 

c.  The  two  testing  procedures  were  equivalent. 

d.  The  testing  procedures  were  adequate. 

Conversely,  lack  of  high  positive  correlation  would 
mean  that  one  or  more  of  these  conjectures  may  be  false. 

2.  Poisson  Confidence  Limits 

For  an  ideal  Poisson  distribution,  the  average  and  the 
variance  have  exactly  the  same  value.  If  two  or  more  dif¬ 
ferent  Poisson  distributions  are  merged,  the  variance  be¬ 
comes  greater  than  the  average;  this  was  observed  in  nine 
cases.  If  the  upper  end  of  the  series  is  eliminated,  the  var¬ 
iance  becomes  smaller  than  the  average;  this  was  observed 
in  two  cases,  but  the  effect  was  not  large. 

The  Kolmogorov- Smirnov  test  was  employed  for  testing 
the  hypothesis  that  error  rate  follows  the  Poisson  distribu¬ 
tion.  Table  II  presents  the  results  of  this  test  for  all  eleven 
brands . 


TABLE  II 

Kolmogorov -Smirnov  Test  of  Hypothesis  That  Major-Error 
Rate  Follows  the  Poisson  Distribution 


Tape 

Source 

Observed 
Average 
Major-Error 
Rate,  in 
Errors  Per 
Reel 

Variance 

of 

Observed 

Error 

Rate 

Maximum 
Relative 
Difference 
(D)  Between 
Poisson  and 
Observed 
Distribution 

Probability 
That  a  Greater 
Value  of  D 
Could  Have 
Occurred  by 
Chance 

A 

0.300 

0.478 

0.013 

>0.20 

B 

0.750 

1.355 

0.127 

>0.20 

C 

0.750 

0.518 

0.073 

>0.20 

D 

0.800 

0.689 

0.049 

>0.20 

E 

0.850 

0.898 

0.045 

>0.20 

F 

2.650 

4.029 

0.097 

>0.20 

G 

2.70 

87.17 

0.356 

<0.01 

H 

6.05 

102.0 

0.322 

0.05-0.01 

I 

7.45 

53.10 

0.253 

0.15-0.10 

J 

15.45 

3537. 

0.944 

<0.01 

K 

34.15 

13,630. 

0.900 

i _ 

<0.01 

For  the  six  brands  having  the  lowest  error  rates,  the 
observed  distribution  of  major  errors  does  not  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  an  expected  Poisson  distribution.  For  two 
of  the  other  brands  the  difference  may  be  significant;  and  for 
the  remaining  three  it  is  definitely  significant.  In  particular, 
major  errors  in  the  G,  J,  and  K  tapes  cannot  be  regarded  as 
following  the  Poisson  distribution.  The  case  is  marginal  for 
H  and  I. 

Table  HI  presents  estimates  of  population  major-error- 
rate  limits  at  the  0,95  and  0.99  confidence  levels  for  brands 
whose  observed  errors  definitely  follow  the  Poisson 
distribution. 


TABLE  in 

0.95  and  0.99  Confidence  Limits  Based  on  Poisson 
Distribution  of  Major  Errors 


Tape 

Source 

Observed 
Average 
Major- Error- 
Rate,  in 
Errors  Per 
Reel 

At  the  Stated  Confidence  Level 
(P),  the  Sample  Came  From  a 
Population  in  Which  the  Major- 
Error  Rate  Can  Have  This  Range 

P  =  0.95 

P  =  0.99 

A 

0.300 

0.008-4.254 

0.002-5.939 

B 

0.750 

0.018-5.100 

0.004-6.898 

C 

0.750 

0.018-5.100 

0.004-6.898 

D 

0.020-5.194 

0.004-7.004 

E 

0.850 

0.022-5.288 

0.004-7.110 

F 

2.650 

0.487-8.228 

0.256-10.382 

3.  Correlation  Between  Major  and  Minor  Errors 

Pearson’s  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  for 
major  and  minor  errors  in  all  eleven  brands  is  0.862.  This 
value  or  a  higher  one  could  arise  from  random  sampling  of 
an  uncorrelated  population  less  than  0.001  of  the  time. 

4.  Homogeneous  Quality  Grouping 

The  least-squares  partitioning  procedure  was  applied  to 
data  for  major  errors.  These  three  homogeneous  quality 
groups  were  obtained: 


HIGHEST 

INTERMEDIATE 

LOWEST 

QUALITY 

QUALITY 

QUALITY 

A 

F 

H 

B 

G 

I 

C 

J 

D 

K 

E 

5.  Correlation  Between  Results  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Studies 

Table  IV  gives  the  rank  of  the  nine  brands  tested  during 
the  present  study  and  the  preceding  one.  Ranking  was  em¬ 
ployed  here  because  in  the  previous  study  D,  H,  and  J 
samples  contained  reels  of  tape  in  such  poor  conditions  that 
they  recorded  errors  continuously.  Thus,  these  three 
brands  were  assigned  ranks  based  on  the  number  of  reels  of 
undamaged  tape,  whereas  the  other  brands  were  ranked 
according  to  the  number  of  permanent  errors  per  reel .  In 
the  present  study  all  reels  were  undamaged  and  the  brands 
were  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  major  errors  per 
reel. 

Kendall’s  rank- correlation  coefficient  for  the  pairs  of 
data  for  all  nine  brands  is  0.22.  This  value  or  a  larger  one 
could  have  arisen  by  chance  0.53  of  the  time  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  random  sampling  of  an  uncorrelated  population. 

TABLE  IV 


Comparison  of  Results  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Studies 


Tape 

Rank  of  All  9  Brands 
Common  to  Both  Studies 

Rank  of  7  Brands,  Common 
to  Both  Studies,  Whose 
Rank  Changed  Least 

Source 

Rank  in 

Rank  in 

Rank  in 

Rank  in 

Fourth  Study 

Fifth  Study 

Fourth  Study 

Fifth  Study 

A 

4 

1 

3 

1 

C 

2 

2 

1 

2 

D 

7 

3 

E 

5 

4 

4 

3 

G 

3 

5 

2 

4 

H 

8 

6 

6 

5 

I 

1 

7 

J 

9 

8 

7 

6 

K 

6 

9 

5 

7 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  only  brands  D  and  I  have 
experienced  a  large  change  in  rank.  If  the  other  seven 
brands  are  considered  alone,  KendalPs  rank- correlation 
coefficient  for  the  results  of  the  two  studies  becomes  0.57. 
This  value  or  a  larger  one  could  arise  by  change  0.095  of 
the  time  as  a  consequence  of  random  sampling  of  an  uncor¬ 
related  population. 

V  -  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  present  study  has  provided  additional  insights  re¬ 
garding  magnetic-tape  error -statistics,  and  their  estima¬ 
tion  and  interpretation. 

The  rate  of  occurrence  of  major  errors  in  the  six 
highest-ranked  brands  follows  the  Poisson  distribution. 
Accordingly,  the  theoretical  Poisson  distribution  can  be 
employed  validly  for  estimating  confidence  limits  from  the 
observed  data.  It  can  be  reliably  inferred  that  the  Poisson 
distribution  would  be  perfectly  demonstrated  under  ideal 
tape  production  and  testing  conditions.  Thus,  the  way  in 
which  observed  error  frequencies  depart  from  the  Poisson 
distribution  can  be  informative  about  process  quality  control 
and  testing  techniques. 

The  randomization,  cleaning,  and  calibration  procedures 
during  the  test  phase  of  the  study  were  planned  and  executed 
so  as  to  provide  statistically  identical  testing  conditions  for 
all  tape  brands.  Thus,  failure  of  major  errors  in  the 
lowest-ranked  brands  to  conform  to  the  Poisson  distribution 
must  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  poor  quality  control  at  the  source. 
Furthermore,  since  the  variance  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  error  rate  for  the  low-quality  brands,  it  can  be 
inferred  that  the  samples  are  inhomogeneous  groups  con¬ 
taining  items  from  more  than  one  process,  and  may  include 
outputs  of  uncontrolled  processes  as  well  as  customers' 
rejects. 

The  cumulative  Poisson  distribution  has  provided  esti¬ 
mates  of  population  major-error-rate  limits  which  are  in 
reasonable  agreement  with  observed  results.  These  con¬ 
fidence  limits  are  a  suitable  basis  for  incoming-inspection 
specifications. 

That  major  and  minor  errors  might  be  positively  corre¬ 
lated  for  some  brand  of  tape  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposi¬ 
tion.  A  high  positive  and  significant  correlation  has  been 
demonstrated  on  a  much  broader  basis  by  merging  the  data 
for  all  the  samples.  Accordingly,  investigation  of  one  type 
of  error  should  usually  suffice  for  tape  evaluation. 

Of  the  eleven  brands  of  tape  tested,  only  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  are  deemed  acceptable  for  LMSC  digital-computer 
use.  This  group  is  not  divisible  further  by  the  homogeneous- 
grouping  technique  on  the  basis  of  average  numbers  of  major 
errors.  It  should  be  noted  that  A,  E,  D,  and  C  exhibit,  in 
that  order,  best  conformance  to  the  Poisson  distribution  and 
can  be  supposed  to  come  from  more  closely  controlled 
processes  than  the  rest  of  the  brands.  Since  for  D  and  C  the 
variance  of  the  error  rate  is  lower  than  its  average,  it  can 
also  be  supposed  that  these  sources  may  be  employing  pro¬ 
cedures  for  weeding  out  low-quality  tapes. 

Failure  to  find  significant  correlation  between  the 
results  of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  tape  studies  for  the  nine 
brands  common  to  both  studies  is  ascribable  to  two  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  testing  procedures  of  the  two  studies  may  not 
have  been  equivalent,  and  the  quality  of  the  tapes  furnished 
by  suppliers  may  have  varied  with  time. 

Test  procedures  were  indeed  different  in  the  two 
studies.  Formerly,  a  Cybetronics  certifier.  Model  1600, 
had  been  used  for  identifying  permanent  and  temporary 
errors.  Now,  a  Data-Devices  cleaner- evaluator,  Model 
7900,  has  been  used  for  identifying  major  and  minor  errors. 
In  the  earlier  instance,  a  cleaning  operation  was  performed 
in  an  attempt  to  remove  a  detected  error;  if  the  error  could 
be  removed,  it  was  called  temporary  —  otherwise,  it  was 
recorded  as  permanent.  In  the  latest  study,  difference  in 


playback  level  served  to  distinguish  between  major  and 
minor  errors;  error  removal  was  not  attempted. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  expected  that,  even  for  the 
same  reel  of  tape,  every  case  of  permanent  error  is  not 
necessarily  a  case  of  major  error,  and  conversely.  Still, 
the  two  test  procedures  cannot  be  arbitrarily  regarded  as  so 
different  as  to  produce  completely  uncorrelated  results, 
because  extreme  differences  in  rank  occurred  only  in  the 
case  of  the  D  and  I  brands .  When  these  two  brands  are  re¬ 
moved  from  consideration,  the  results  of  the  two  studies  for 
the  other  seven  brands  are  so  much  more  strongly  correlated 
that  they  may  be  taken  as  equivalent.  Most  of  the  small  dis¬ 
parity  between  them  can  be  reasonably  assumed  to  be  the 
consequence  of  changes  in  within-brand  tape  quality  during 
the  two  years  separating  the  two  studies .  Strong  support  for 
this  point  of  view  resides  in  the  fact  that  almost  20%  of  the 
tape  furnished  for  the  fourth  study  was  so  badly  damaged  that 
it  could  not  be  tested  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  distinct  possibility  that  the  quality  of  supplied  tape 
may  change  markedly  over  time  prompts  the  recommendation 
that  the  tape  study  be  repeated  yearly  in  the  interest  of  keep¬ 
ing  information  on  tape  quality  up-to-date. 

The  results  of  this  study  form  a  suitable  basis  for  in¬ 
spection  plans  in  accordance  with  military  inspection 
practices^. 
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Abstract:  Product  liability  has  become  a  major 
factor  impacting  American  industry.  Billions 
of  dollars  are  being  paid  out  annually  to 
resolve  product  and  service  liability  claims 
instituted  by  today *s  consumers.  The 
philosophy  of  "Do  It  Right  The  First  Time" 
becomes  more  important  than  it  ever  was 
before.  Many  companies  have  had  to  go  into 
bankruptcy  after  being  attacked  in  a  product 
liability  suit.  The  need  for  an  approach 
to  assist  in  preventing  the  dilemma  pictured 
is  urgent.  This  paper  has  integrated  exist¬ 
ing  state-of-the  art  techniques  into  a 
Control  System  and  presents  one  type  approach 
which  will  both  assist  in  resolving  existing 
product  liability  problems  and  also  minimize 
the  occurrence  of  future  problems  using  the 
techniques  related  to  control. 

Introduction; 

The  Age  of  Consumerism  has  resulted  in  very 
dynamic  and  significant  changes  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Since  the  early  1960 *s  these  changes 
have  become  most  profound  and  cataclysmic. 
Legislatures  have  modified  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  the  consumer  has  become 
more  outspoken  and  critical,  and  consumer 
advocate  groups  have  sprung  up  to  assist 
the  consumer  in  this  battle  against  American 
industry.  The  need  for  communication  across 
all  involved  disciplines  has  become  a  necess¬ 
ity  for  survival.  When  we  further  realize 
that  the  United  States  in  1971  has  become 
the  only  community  in  the  world  wherein  the 
gross  national  product  has  greater  than  60% 
of  its  total  dollars  attributed  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  industries,  the  situation  becomes  even 
more  emphasized.  The  problem  becomes  more 
complex  when  we  observe  that  the  systems  and 
procedures  used  by  the  service  industries  are 
generally  backward  and  antiquated  and  that 
the  Industrial  Revolution  has  not  arrived  as 
yet.  The  quality  of  the  service  performed 
and  the  management  control  exercized  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
the  most  important  factor  causing  the 
problems  faced  by  American  industry  in  today's 
marketplace.  This  presentation  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  a  mechanism  which  can  resolve 
this  tragic  and  most  costly  issue.  The  writer 
contends  that  the  efforts  discussed  in  this 
paper  can  be  implemented  at  minimal  addition¬ 
al  cost  to  the  company,  although  there  is 
need  for  a  management  organization  to 
implement  the  prevention  program  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  departments  in¬ 
volved  such  as  legal,  insurance,  engineering, 
manufacturing,  advertising,  packaging,  qual¬ 
ity  control,  etc.  Most  companies  presently 
have  personnel  performing  the  tasks  involved, 
however  the  effort  is  generally  not  integ¬ 
rated  and  uncoordinated.  No  one  person  has 
been  given  the  authority  or  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  managing  the  product  liability 
prevention  program.  Someone  high  enough  in 
management  who  can  cut  across  the  many 
disciplines  and  tie  together  the  complex 


package  is  required.  Unfortunately  the 
various  individual  motivational  forces  of  the 
involved  departments  do  much  to  retard  this 
effort.  It  is  essential  that  these  forces 
be  eliminated  or  overcome.  The  goals  of 
the  program  have  to  be  established  as 
company  goals  with  all  groups  striving 
toward  these  common  objectives.  Further  the 
program  should  be  costed  and  established  as 
a  key  line  on  the  profit  and  loss  statement 
and  measureable  via  the  established  account¬ 
ing  system.  Unless  this  is  accomplished  it 
becomes  another  platitude  with  minimal  mean¬ 
ing  to  all  concerned.  If  management  is 
going  to  invest  in  a  program,  there  must  be  a 
measureable  return  on  investment,  otherwise 
it  will  be  the  first  area  considered  for 
elimination  when  pressures  are  exerted  for 
cost  reduction.  It  is  also  important  to 
include  representatives  of  all  departments 
concerned  early  in  the  planning  of  the 
program.  Goals  have  to  be  established  with 
the  concurrence  and  participation  of  these 
concerned  people. 

History; 

It  is  worthwhile  at  this  point  to  present 
a  picture  of  the  product  liability  story 
for  illustrative  purposes.  The  story  unfolds 
when  we  review  what  has  taken  place.  In  the 
past  the  environment  is  well  depicted  by  the 
expression  "Caveat  Emptor"  or  Buyer  Beware. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
stress  was  placed  on  encouraging  the  growth 
of  American  industry.  This  was  further  re¬ 
flected  in  the  decisions  made  by  the  various 
courts  whereby  unless  privity  of  contract 
existed  fault  was  not  attributable  to  the 
manufacturer.  This  picture  changed  with  the 
decision  by  Justice  Francis  in  the  Henningsen 
versus  Bloomfield  Motors  case  in  1960  elim¬ 
inating  the  need  for  privity  of  contractual 
agreement  to  prosecute  a  case  of  strict 
liability.  Since  this  decision,  major 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  changes  can  best  be  illust¬ 
rated  by  using  the  history  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  growth  of  strict  liability 
cases  since  1960. 

In  1960  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  there  were 
three  decisions  with  a  total  aware  of  $4,211, 
an  average  of  $1,400  per  case.  In  1966, 
in  this  same  Cook  County  there  were  eight 
cases.  Excluding  one  abnormal  case  of 
$725,000,  the  average  award  from  the  seven 
remaining  cases  was  $33,666,  an  increase  of 
2,000%  in  six  years.  This  picture  is  further 
emphasized  when  we  review  the  growth  of 
claims  in  the  United  States.  In  1960,  there 
were  several  hundred  cases;  1963  saw  50,000 
cases  on  the  court  dockets.  This  exceeded 
100,000  in  1968.  The  number  grew  to  500,000 
in  1970  and  is  expected  to  reach  1,000,000 
by  1973.  It  is  most  significant  to  realize 
that  most  cases  involve  more  than  one  defend¬ 
ant.  All  parties  responsible  for  the  design, 
manufacture,  inspection,  sales,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  product  may  become  defendants 
in  a  product  liability  case.  During  the 
trial  the  lawyers  may  subpoena  the  president. 
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design  engineer,  quality  control  engineer,  and 
all  those  considered  to  be  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  allowing  defective 
product  to  be  produced.  The  results  of  the 
last  ten  years  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
figure  below. 


RESULT  OF  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS 

1. 

Federal  Auto  Safety  Standards 

2. 

Federal  Tire  Standards 

3. 

Truth- In  Lending 

4. 

Truth-In  Advertising 

5. 

OSHA  1970 

6. 

Construction  Equipment  Safety  Standards 

7. 

Instruction  Decals  and  Warning  Labels 

8. 

Action  Line  -  Value  Line 

9. 

Consumer  Protection  Agencies 

10. 

Consumer  Affairs  Groups 

11. 

Ombudsmen 

12. 

Radiation  Hazards  Act 

Figure  1 

Problem:  It  is  important  to  define  the 

problem  itself  before  proceeding  further. 
Figure  2  below  summarizes  this  but  it  may  be 
most  appropos  to  discuss  it  more  in  detail. 


THE  PROBLEM 

1.  More  aggressive  and  demanding  customer 

2.  Higher  standards  of  quality  and 
service 

3.  Federal  and  state  governmental  inter¬ 
vention 

4.  Increases  in  claims  and  losses 

5.  Something  for  nothing  philosophy 

6.  Organized  plaintiffs*  bar 

7.  Politicians  looking  for  publicity 

8.  Newspapers  seek  the  sensational 

9.  Reinterpretation  of  the  law 

Figure  2 


We  have  before  us  a  very  dynamic  type  market¬ 
place.  The  customer  today  is  fairly  well 
educated  and  informed  and  has  become  more 
aggressive  and  demanding.  He  senses  his  power 
and  is  not  hesitant  in  exerting  it.  He  has 
developed  a  sense  of  requiring  higher 
standards  of  quality  and  service  and,  in 
turn,  demands  it.  The  federal  and  state 
governments  are  responsive  to  this  and  are  in¬ 
tervening  in  his  behalf  via  consumer  protect¬ 
ion  legislation  such  as  truth  in  advertising, 
lending,  radiation  hazards  act,  occupational 
safety  and  health  act,  and  others.  The  public 
has  developed  a  growing  claims  consciousness 
and  is  not  hesitating  to  institute  legal 
action.  With  the  introduction  of  the  "some¬ 
thing  for  nothing"  philosophy  there  is  less 
reluctance  to  seek  legal  recourse  if  a 
question  arises  as  to  fault  for  injury. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Trial.  Lawyers 
Association  has  now  set  up  an  organized 
plaintiff's  bar.  The  public  has  a  defender 
to  assist  in  this  endeavor.  This  group  works 


together  providing  specialists  in  liability 
litigation  for  the  consumer.  This  situation 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
politicians  are  using  the  various  issues  in¬ 
volved  as  a  means  of  publicizing  themselves 
and  seeking  votes .  The  newspapers  are  also 
riding  the  bandwagon  seeking  the  sensational 
via  articles  in  this  area  increasing  their 
circulation.  The  law  is  now  being  more 
liberally  interpreted  to  favor  the  public. 

It  is  certainly  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
development  of  such  groups  as  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs ,  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protect¬ 
ion,  Action  Line,  Value  Line,  Mr.  Fixit,  etc. 
who  are  organized  to  assist  the  consumer  in 
resolving  his  problems  with  American  industry. 
Putting  the  picture  together  certainly  paints 
a  defensive  pattern  for  industry. 

Records :  When  we  then  examine  the  type  of 

information  most  often  required  to  prevent 
and  defend  against  product  liability  litiga¬ 
tion,  the  picture  becomes  more  vivid.  This 
list  is  summarized  in  the  figure  below. 


RECORDS  HELPFUL  IN  DEFENSE 

1. 

Blueprints  and  schematics 

2. 

Rejection  reports;  Acceptance  reasons 

3. 

Quality  Control  Procedure  Checklists 

4. 

Reject  history 

5. 

Quality  Control  Manual 

6. 

Action  taken  on  suggestions  for  re¬ 
ducing  defects 

7. 

Inspection  and  test  procedure  records 

8. 

Laboratory  test  reports 

9. 

Compliance  with  government  regulations 

10. 

Sales  literature 

11. 

Sales  records 

12. 

Sales  slip  showing  warranty 

13. 

Checklists  covering  inclusion  of  in¬ 
struction  manuals  in  shipment 

14. 

Field  failure  reports 

15. 

Feedback  from  salesmen 

16. 

Past  liability  claims 

17. 

Statements  from  witnesses 

18. 

Photos  before  and  after 

Figure  3 

The  other  cause  of  litigation  is  a  result  of 
negligence  errors.  The  writer  has  summarized 
these  causes  in  the  figure  below: 


NEGLIGENCE  TYPE  ERRORS 

1 .  True  design  errors 

2.  Inadequate  safety  devices 

3.  Use  of  failed  safety  devices 

4.  No  post  manufacture  safety  check 

5.  Use  of  unsafe  or  unsuitable  material 

6.  Inaccurately  planned  manufacturing 
process 

7.  Lack  of  planning  for  foreseeable  uses 

8.  Unforeseen  consequences  of  wear  and 
tear 

9.  Use  of  unnecessary  part 

10.  Below  industry  standard  level 

11.  Ignorance  of  scientific  knowledge 
throughout  industry 

12.  Inadequate  warning  or  failure  to  warn 

Figure  4 
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The  Control  System  "Elements": 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  problems  relative  to  product 
liability  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a 
controlled  system  approach  incorporating  the 
implementation  in  a  timely  manner  of  guide¬ 
line  documents  and  quality  and  reliability 
methods  which  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 

These  certainly  are  not  novel  but  rather 
common  sense  procedures  organized  in  a 
manner  to  provide  timely  information  and  a 
mechanism  for  establishing  a  closed  loop 
feedback  system.  These  prevention  tools  are 
the  integral  elements  of  a  management  in¬ 
formation  system.  These  items  have  been 
categorized  into  two  sections,  namely, 
guideline  documents  which  are  used  as  baseline 
procedures  by  all  concerned  company  personnel 
and  quality  and  reliability  methods  which  are 
key  elements  of  a  management  control  system. 

A  review  of  these,  in  detail,  will  explain 
their  applicability  to  the  control  system 
concept  discussed  here. 

A.  Guideline  Documents:  (Engineering 

documentation ) _ 

In  order  for  the  product  to  be  manufactured 
at  a  minimum  cost  and  meeting  the  standards 
of  producibility ,  certain  information  is 
essential.  These  are  primarily  engineering 
standards.  For  these  standards  to  have 
mutual  understanding  for  all  personnel 
concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  in 
accordance  with  standard  procedures.  These 
procedures  are  defined  by  the  writer  to  be 
Guideline  documents.  These  Guideline 
documents  are  prepared  as  guidance  procedures 
for  the  use  of  personnel  responsible  for 
preparing  engineering  specifications  and 
therefore  establish  the  baseline  to  be  util¬ 
ized  to  assure  that  major  criteria  have  not 
been  overlooked  in  their  preparation.  A 
list  of  these  documents  and  an  explanation  of 
how  they  should  be  used  follows : 

1.  Workmanship  standards 

These  standards  are  generally  prepared 
by  the  Quality  Assurance  function 
coordinated  with  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing  personnel.  They  include  such 
items  as  acceptable  standards  for  solder¬ 
ing,  welding,  burrs,  nicks,  surface 
finish,  potting,  encapsulation,  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  connections, 
tolerance,  parallelism,  etc.  Unless 
some  special  requirements  are  required, 
these  automatically  govern  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  workmanship  requirements  for 
all  items  manufactured  or  purchased. 

It  is  through  conformance  to  these 
standards  that  the  workmanship  level 
of  the  product  manufactured  is  attained 
to  whatever  level  established. 

2.  Specification  content  and  format  guide¬ 
lines  . 

Unfortunately,  whether  it  be  due  to 
an  engineers  nature  to  want  to  be 
different  or  the  desire  to  be  invent¬ 
ive,  there  is  a  tendency  existing  to 
prepare  specifications  in  as  many  ways 
as  there  may  be  people  involved.  This 


This  breeds  confusion  and  much  misunderstand¬ 
ing  as  well  as  less  of  clarity.  It  helps 
considerably  to  develop  guidelines  to  assist 
engineers  in  defining  what  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  within  a  specific  specification  as  well 
as  how  the  specification  should  be  organized. 
This  should  include  checklists  which  allow 
the  originator  of  the  specification  to  re¬ 
view  major  criteria  which  should  be 
considered  leaving  the  decision  to  him 
whether  a  specific  criterion  is  applicable. 
This  establishes  a  means  for  assuring  that 
all  major  criteria  have  been  considered 
during  specification  preparation. 

3.  Guidelines,  When  and  How  to  use  a 
specification 

The  importance  of  a  well  defined  and 
practical  specification  can  not  be 
underestimated.  In  this  context  it  is 
most  helpful  to  establish  a  guideline 
which  defines  when  a  specific 
specification  is  applicable  and  how 
it  should  be  used.  Again  the  stress 
on  uniformity  and  the  development  of 
a  specification  system  which  is 
readily  identifiable  is  most  import¬ 
ant.  This  sets  up  a  situation  whereby 
ready  reference  is  available  to  the 
proper  documentation  for  all  people 
concerned.  When  an  individual  desires 
to  locate  some  information  he  has  a 
system  installed  which  blends  with 
this  objective.  He  also  knows 
specifically  where  he  should  place 
specific  information  for  the  use  of 
others . 

4.  Drafting  Standards 

It  is  so  critical  to  be  certain  that 
what  we  make  or  buy  is  specified 
correctly  and  adequately.  This  is 
obviously  most  applicable  to  how  a 
drawing  is  prepared  and  what  must  be 
specified  on  it.  The  delineation  of 
satisfactory  tolerances,  concentric¬ 
ity,  parallelism,  dimension,  angles, 
alignment  of  parts,  edges,  and  the 
like  govern  the  product  which  will 
result.  The  need  for  correctly  de¬ 
fining  the  proper  material  and  process¬ 
es  also  drastically  affects  the 
product  quality.  All  this  can  be  most 
adequately  covered  in  the  development 
and  preparation  of  Drafting  Standards, 
The  requirement  for  the  use  of  these 
standards  by  both  the  engineers  and 
the  draftsmen  assures  control  of  the 
product  made  or  purchased. 

5,  Index  to  Standard* s  files 

What  benefit  is  there  in  having  detail¬ 
ed  standards  developed  and  prepared 
if  they  can  not  be  referred  to  and 
readily  used  by  personnel  who  need 
them?  It  is  difficult  to  set  up  a 
set  of  standards,  including  the  various 
types  of  specifications,  procedures, 
and  the  like,  without  this  library 
becoming  very  detailed,  numerous,  and 
complex.  This  is  particularly  so  when 
there  is  more  than  one  product  type 
being  manufactured.  As  a  result,  the 
library  must  include  volumes  of  in- 
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formation.  Regardless  of  the  volume  of  date, 
this  information  must  be  easily  accessible 
to  cognizant  plant  personnel.  An  index  to 
the  file  simply  prepared  both  by  item  number 
and  item  title  with  a  cross  reference  is 
essential  toward  attaining  the  desired  object¬ 
ive.  This  index  should  also  include  informa¬ 
tion  available  from  sources  outside  of  the 
plant.  Whether  it  be  other  parts  of  the 
company,  national  standards,  government 
files,  or  others,  it  should  be  readily 
locatable . 

6 .  Computer  Programs 

Another  vehicle  used  to  collect  and 
tabulate  information  is  the  computer. 

This  tool  has  opened  many  avenues  which 
were  originally  either  too  costly  or  too 
time  consuming  to  aecomplish.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  preparation  of 
bills  of  material  which  serve  as  tables 
of  contents  detailing  all  the  parts, 
materials,  processes,  sub-assemblies, 
and  assemblies  which  make  up  each 
product  type.  One  program  used  is  to 
list  all  the  subparts  of  a  product  as 
assemblies  down  to  the  raw  material  used. 
This  includes  all  the  inspection  and  test 
specifications  involved  related  to  the 
specific  assembly  level.  When  this  date 
is  compiled  in  the  computer,  different 
types  of  outputs  can  be  generated.  These 
can  consist  of  Bills  of  Material  by 
product  type,  where  used  by  product  type. 
Assembly  Bills  of  Material  by  product 
type,  where  used  by  assembly  level, 
processing  by  assembly  level.  Travel 
Tickets,  Inspection  and  Test  flow 
diagrams,  costs  by  assembly  level  and 
many  other  variations.  The  achievable 
results  are  purely  a  function  of  the 
computer  program  developed  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  data  fed  into  the  computer.  The 
potential  is  fantastic.  It  can  be 
another  tool  for  the  plant  personnel 
to  use. 

7 .  Specifications  Change  Control  Procedure 
A  specification  system,  regardless  of 
how  good  it  is  serves  no  future  purpose 
unless  changes  to  it  are  controlled  and 
documented.  Unless  we  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  control  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  to  the  initial  design  and 
manufacturing  process,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  assure  ourselves  that  product 
quality,  life  and  performance  are  not 
being  degraded.  If  we  do  not  know  where 
we  were  and  can  not  determine  what  we  are 
doing,  how  can  we  know  where  we  are 
going  and  whether  the  decision  made  was 
proper . 

8 .  Engineering  Test  Procedure 

It  is  too  simple  to  run  a  test  and  draw 
erroneous  conclusions.  I  recall  one  in¬ 
stance  during  my  past  work  experience 
whereby  an  engineer  conducted  a  test 
in  the  factory.  He  came  out  with 
fantastically  successful  results  and 
felt  like  he  had  conquered  the  uncon¬ 
querable.  Unfortunately  when  his  results 
were  carefully  reviewed  it  was  noticed 
that  he  was  refuting  Ohm*s  Law.  A  re¬ 
peat  of  the  test  contradicted  his  re¬ 
sults  and  clearly  indicated  that  he  had 


conducted  an  uncontrolled  test  wherein  many 
variables  were  interacting  without  any 
control  being  taken  to  assure  the  elimination 
of  any  biasness. 

This  only  illustrates  the  importance  of 
setting  up  a  test  properly  and  assuring  that 
it  is  performed  under  controlled  conditions. 
This  is  not  the  usual  in  most  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  factory  operations .  The  preparation  of 
a  test  procedure  defining  the  use  of  design¬ 
ed  experiments  and  how  a  test  should  be  run 
can  be  extremely  useful  to  all  personnel 
responsible  for  this  type  of  effort. 

B.  Quality  and  Reliability  Methodology 

In  addition  to  the  engineering  documenta¬ 
tion  baselines  for  management  informa¬ 
tion,  the  quality  and  reliability  methods 
play  a  significant  role  in  this  picture. 
Much  has  been  discussed  about  these 
procedures  in  many  other  books  and 
manuals.  These  are  summarized  below: 

QUALITY  AND  RELIABILITY  METHODS 


Statistical  Techniques  -  Design  of  exper¬ 
iments  ,  control  charts,  sampling,  analysis 
of  means . 

Inspection  and  Test  Plans  -  Plans  covering 
what,  when,  how,  who  inspects  and/or  tests. 

Quality  System  and  Product  Audits  -  Audit 
system  being  used  and  product  whether  con¬ 
forms  to  requirements . 

Process  Control  -  Quality  of  manufactured 
product  meeting  needs  and  controlling  it 
before  too  late  or  too  costly. 

Test  Surveillance  -  Tests  being  performed 
properly,  etc. 

Design  Review  -  Review  of  design,  starting 
with  concept,  and  in  greater  depth  as  de¬ 
sign  firms  reviewing  status  of  effort 
resolving  problems  as  they  arise. 

Contract  Review  -  Needs  of  customers 
considered,  is  process  capable  of  meeting 
it,  etc. 

Failure  Reporting  and  Analysis  -  Closed  loop 
feedback  system 

Source  Inspection  -  Critical  parts  inspected 
at  source  to  prevent  problems  later. 

Purchase  Order  Review  -  Imposing  proper 
requirements  on  vendors,  shared  liability 
risk,  etc. 

Specification  Review  -  Adequacy,  complete¬ 
ness,  etc. 

Tool  &  Equipment  Calibration  -  Frequency, 
which  have  to  be  measured,  what  precision, 
etc , 

Vendor  Surveys  -  Select  vendor  with  capabil¬ 
ity  to  do  job. 

Quality  Cost  Control  -  Isolate  major  quality 
cost  areas  and  emphasize  cause  and  effect 
studies  in  these  areas. 
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Reliability  Analysis  -  Stress  analysis 
environmental  studies,  reliable  parts,  block 
diagram,  circuit  analysis,  degradation 
analysis,  worst  case,  etc. 

Part  Selection  &  Application  -  Reliable  part 
used  properly. 

Human  Factors  Engineering  -  Safety  laboratory, 
misuse  of  production  considerations,  design 
to  prevent  safety  problems,  etc. 

Failure,  Mode,  Effects,  Hazards  &  Criticality 

Analysis _ 

Analysis  of  failure  modes  considering  hazards, 
effects  and  criticality  and  evaluating  for 
compensating  provisions. 

Reliability  Prediction  -  part  failure  rates 
and  circuit  analysis  to  predict  reliability 

Process  Capability  Studies  -  Can  process ^meet 
specifications,  what  controls  needed,  etc. 

Fault  Tree  Analysis  -  analyzing  for  faults 
relative  to  elements  of  equipment  and  deter¬ 
mining  prevention  means . 

The  Control  System; 

Since  we  have  discussed  the  guideline  docu¬ 
ments  and  quality  and  reliability  methods,  it 
should  be  most  appropriate  to  see  how  these 
fit  into  the  control  system  philosophy. 

A  simple  illustration  of  the  control  systems 
approach  is  demonstrated  by  an  explanation 
of  the  activities  associated  with  the  flight 
of  a  commercial  airplane.  Figure  5  depicts 
the  steps  in  the  process  from  initial  planning 
through  the  final  step,  the  filing  of  the 
flight  log.  The  total  picture  represents  a 
simplified  explanation  of  a  control  system. 
Figure  5  has  been  categorized  into  four 
sections,  namely  5-1  through  5-4  depicting 
the  elements  of  the  simplified  controlled 
system  and  is  attached  to  this  paper. 

5-1  shows  the  activities  associated  with 
the  initial  planning  for  an  airplane  trip. 

This  involves  the  consideration  of  weather, 
distance,  load,  fuel  needs,  safety  factor, 
traffic  navigation  aids,  aircraft  checkout, 
and  the  filing  of  the  flight  plan. 

5-2  delves  into  the  area  of  take  off  and 
initial  flight.  Data  feedback,  prevention 
measures  related  to  a  storm  anticipated 
ahead,  communication  and  coordination  with 
the  communications  centers  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air,  and  a  decision  to  commit  to 
a  change  in  the  initial  flight  plan  to  bypass 
the  storm  clouds  are  all  depicted. 

5-3  shows  the  activities  taking  place  during 
flight.  It  depicts  the  feedback  and  analysis 
involved  and  the  corrective  action  taken 
to  return  to  the  original  flight  path  after 
the  storm  has  been  evaded.  5-4  is  the  land¬ 
ing  and  flight  completion.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  flight  log  is  filed  and  becomes 
the  basis  for  historical  information  and  use 
for  future  planning  via  feedback  and 
implementation  of  the  knowledge  gained. 

In  total  we  have  here  a  simplified  Control 


System  which  is  certainly  similar  to  the 
program  requirements  of  a  Quality  Control 
System.  It  can  be  directly  related  to  ASQC 
standard  C-1  illustrated  in  Figure  6  titled 
Quality  System  Program  Requirements. 


Taking  the  elements  of  the  Quality  System  we 
see  that  here,  again,  is  required  adequate 
planning,  forceful  direction,  and  control 
in  measurement,  and  evaluation  of  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  control  system  as  was  covered 
in  the  initial  planning  relative  to  the 
airplane  flight. 

Administration  of  the  controlled  system 
vested  in  a  responsible  authoritative 
element  of  the  organization  with  clear 
access  to  management  is  a  prerequisite  of  any 
management  system.  The  system  has  to  be 
staffed  by  technically  competent  personnel 
with  freedom  to  make  decisions  unbiasly. 

There  has  to  be  sufficient  authority  and 
written  quality  control,  test,  and  inspect¬ 
ion  procedures  used,  kept  current,  and 
maintained.  Information  has  to  be  available 
and  maintained  to  insure  that  the  job  is 
performed  properly  and  standardized.  The 
reminder  of  the  requirements  are  adequately 
summarized  in  Figure  6.  The  point  to 
consider  is  that  we  are  discussing  a  control 
system  serving  as  a  tool  to  management  for 
the  effective  approach  toward  preventing 
product  liability  problems. 

Benefits : 

Such  a  control  system  has  many  benefits. 

These  can  be  readily  summarized  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  items : 

1.  It  leads  toward  a  systematized  approach 

2.  Emphasizes  the  development  and  implem¬ 
entation  of  standards 

3.  Results  in  increased  productivity. 

4.  Minimum  risk  decisions  by  seeking  out 
the  key  areas  for  investigation 

5 .  Makes  management  aware  of  problems 

on  a  timely  basis  and  leads  to  problem 
solving  techniques. 

6.  Assures  that  the  manufacture  or  the 
service  performed  is  of  a  quality 
nature . 

7.  Establishes  an  improved  competitive 
position  for  the  company 

8.  Leads  to  reduced  insurance  rates  for 
liability 

9.  Decreases  costs  of  operation 

10.  Serves  as  a  positive  response  to  con- 


Quality  System  Program  Requirements 

1.  Planning,  direction,  control 

2.  Responsibility  assigned  to  authority 

3.  Technically  competent  staff 

4.  Sufficient  authority 

5.  Written  procedures 

6.  Information  available 

7.  Task  definitions  maintained 

8.  Changes  controlled 

9 .  Control  over  purchases 

10.  Records 

11.  Corrective  Action  program 

(ASQC  Std  C-1) 

Figure  6 
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sumer  criticism. 

11.  Leads  to  reduced  set  up  times  before 

going  ahead  with  any  production  work. 

If  we  compare  the  elements  described  above 
to  the  items  listed  in  a  Product  Loss  Control 
Program  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  insurance 
industry  is  proposing  a  very  similar  approach 
toward  product  liability  prevention  as  has 
already  been  stated.  Let  me  take  the  liberty 
to  list  some  of  the  key  elements  of  a 
product  loss  control  program  as  extracted 
from  literature  published  by  the  insurance 
industry.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Develop  a  management  philosophy  to 
frankly  and  aggressively  support 
product  reliability  in  all  phases  of 
the  business. 

2.  Set  up  a  program  to  get  everyone  in 
the  company  into  the  act 

3 .  Establish  a  continuous  and  firm  line 
of  communication  between  all 
personnel. 

4.  Top  management  should  select  some 
person  at  a  high  level  of  authority 
to  direct  the  program 

5.  Maintain  a  supplier  control  program 

6.  Have  a  program  to  control  non 
conforming  materials 

7.  Design  for  safety 

8 .  Have  a  continuing  quality  control 
program 

9 .  There  should  be  a  new  product 
comprehensive  test  program  tied  in 
with  quality  control 

10.  Establish  clear  records  and  accurate 
record  keeping  programs  in  house  and 
outside . 

When  we  compare  the  quality  control  program 
requirements  to  the  product  loss  control 
program  requirements,  the  similarity  is 
obvious . 

Conclusion : 

It  is  the  writer's  intention  to  illustrate  in 
the  presentation  how  the  elements  of  the 
control  system  may  prevent  product  liability 
litigation  by  citing  case  histories  and  re¬ 
lating  them  to  the  tool  which  chould  have 
prevented  the  problem  encountered.  Let  me 
conclude  by  stressing  what  management  needs 
to  know. 

This  is  the  following: 

1.  Professional  talent  is  required 

2.  Have  a  documented  and  functional 
system 

3.  Don't  fight  the  system  -  use  it. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  a  total  coordin¬ 
ated  product  liability  prevention 
team. 

5.  All  people  must  be  trained  and  motiv¬ 
ated. 

6.  There  is  a  need  for  workmanship 
standards . 

7.  Make  it  like  the  blueprint 

8 .  Management  always  retains  the 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

It  is  most  appropos  to  complete  this  presenta¬ 
tion  with  a  bit  of  philosophy  considered  ex¬ 


tremely  important  to  follow  in  order  to 
successfully  implement  a  product  liability 
prevention  program.  The  effort  has  to  be 
established  as  a  key  task  and  therefore  a  line 
item  has  to  be  included  in  the  budget.  The 
results  of  the  program  must  be  measureable  via 
the  company's  accounting  system  and  show  up  as 
an  item  in  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 
Savings  must  be  determined  as  well  as  losses 
and  comparisons  between  past  and  present  made. 
It  is  also  essential  that  all  concerned 
personnel  be  integrally  involved  including 
the  mutual  establishment  of  goals,  budgets, 
and  schedules.  These  personnel  must  also 
continue  to  participate  throughout  the  program 
and  work  together  toward  mutually  established 
objectives.  Unless  this  is  done,  there  is 
no  meaning  to  the  program. 
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Abstract 

With  the  planned  use  of  the  Space  Shuttle  to 
deploy,  repair,  refurbish,  and  retrieve  satellites, 
the  models  normally  used  for  estimating  satellite 
system  reliability  become  unacceptable.  The  new 
capabilities  for  in-orbit  replacement  of  satellite 
modules  and  reuse  of  satellites  after  earth-based 
refurbishment  add  several  new  dimensions  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  satellite  systems.  In  particular,  perfor¬ 
mance  for  many  systems  would  now  be  specified  in 
terns  of  system  uptime,  not  satellite  life. 

To  deal  with  this  increased  complexity,  two 
mathematical  techniques,  Markov  modeling  and  dynamic 
programming,  have  been  combined.  Candidate  systems 
are  first  modeled,  a  "best"  configuration  chosen, 
and  then  redundancy  is  allocated  within  an  indivi¬ 
dual  satellite. 

As  a  practical  test  of  this  technique,  the 
analysis  was  applied  to  the  Large  Space  Telescope,  a 
prime  shuttle  astronomy  payload.  The  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  optimal  system  consists  of  two  satel¬ 
lites,  each  with  a  0.8  reliability  for  one  year. 

More  importantly,  this  method  of  analysis  appears  to 
be  readily  applicable  to  many  future  satellite 
systems . 

Introduction 

Satellite  system  economics  are  affected  strongly 
by  the  advent  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  A  figure  of 
merit  such  as  satellite  reliability  now  has  meaning 
only  in  terms  of  the  added  flexibility  gained  by 
resupply.  Wo  longer  can  the  inherent  life  of  the 
satellite  in  a  given  system  be  considered  equivalent 
to  the  system  life.  Problems  which  heretofore  were 
solved  simply  now  become  more  complex  if  full  econo¬ 
mic  advantage  is  taken  of  the  repair  capability 
imparted  by  the  shuttle .  (See  Fig .  1 . ) 


Fig.  1  Shuttle  Manipulator  Retrieving  LST 

In  the  past,  the  method  of  achieving  program 
goads  made  the  economics  simple  -  the  product  of  the 
number  of  satellites  and  the  probability  of  success 
of  each  should  be  made  maximum  within  the  overall 
program  cost  constraint.  Selection  of  these  two 
variables  was  driven  by  direct  and  implied  costs. 


For  example,  direct  cost  was  the  product  of  the  unit 
cost  to  build  a  satellite  with  a  given  life  and  the 
number  built.  The  indirect  cost  was  the  cost  added 
to  minimize  the  risk.  Risks,  such  as  the  probability 
of  not  achieving  the  life  requirement,  were  minimized 
by  expensive  testing,  and  those  such  as  launch  vehi¬ 
cle  failure  were  minimized  by  increasing  the  number 
of  satellites  in  the  program.  The  important  concept 
was  risk  reduction,  and  it  was  often  forced  beyond 
the  limits  of  economic  Justification  due  to  the 
psychological  effects  of  a  failure.  In  any  case, 
because  of  these  pressures,  the  program  variables 
were  set  easily  and  it  then  was  the  Job  of  the  relia¬ 
bility  engineer  to  see  that  the  most  reliable  satel¬ 
lite  was  built  for  the  money.  Enhancing  satellite 
inherent  reliability  was  often  the  point  of  departure 
for  studies  in  the  areas  of  the  parts,  test,  and 
redundancy  allocation. 

In  the  era  of  the  shuttle  the  problem  becomes 
more  complex.  The  first  question  faced  is  how  to 
measure  performance  of  a  satellite  program  with  the 
addition  of  resupply.  Secondly,  what  is  the  proper 
blend  of  schedule  delay  time,  resupply  frequency,  and 
inherent  life  which  results  in  the  most  economic 
program?  Thirdly,  how  many  satellites  should  be 
planned  for  the  given  mission  and  what  should  the 
selection  criteria  be?  Lastly,  the  problem  also 
faced  without  resupply  is  that  of  finding  the  most 
cost-effective  allocation  of  redundancy  which,  within 
the  given  design,  has  a  specific  probability  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  life  requirements.  The  models  described  here 
were  utilized  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  quanti¬ 
tative  fashion  for  the  Large  Space  Telescope  (LST) 
satellite  program,  but  they  can  be  applied  readily  to 
a  general  class  of  programs  in  the  shuttle  era.  The 
sequence  in  which  these  answers  are  generated  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2  Elements  Required  for  a  Study  of  a  Resupplied  Satellite  Program 

Satellite  Program  Performance  Measure 

A  variety  of  reliability  measures  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  performance  of  a  system  when  resupply 
is  allowed.  Among  them  are  system: 

•  Availability  •  Uptime 

•  Downtime  •  Uptime  ratio 
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The  definitions  of  these  meas-ures  are  available 
in  reliability  texts^s^  gud  are  not  discussed  here. 
Each  measure  emphasizes  a  different  facet  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  system,  and  the  choice  of  a  measure 
should  usually  be  made  in  terms  of  system  considera¬ 
tions,  not  merely  reliability.  In  this  case,  the 
system  vas  a  national  space  observatory  (Fig.  3) 
w^hich  will  be  used  by  astronomers  to  viev  astronomi¬ 
cal  phenomena  from  the  highly  desirable  orbital  van¬ 
tage  point.  Thus,  the  astronomers  will  be  paying  for 
high-q.uality  observation  time.  Therefore,  the  amount 
provided  them  is  a  measure  of  observatory  perform¬ 
ance.  In  actual  practice,  the  amount  of  observation 
time  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  expected  system 
uptime  because  of  occultation,  acquisition,  and  data 
transmission,  as  well  as  other  losses.  It  is  true 
that  maximizing  uptime  should  maximize  observation 
time,  and  for  this  reason  performance  was  measured 
by  system  uptime. 


With  the  choice  of  a  performance  measure  com¬ 
pleted,  strategies  for  economic  optimization  had  to 
be  developed.  From  the  astronomer’s  point  of  view, 
the  strategy  was  simply  to  provide  the  most  uptime 
per  dollar  (i.e.,  to  minimize  the  cost  per  unit  of 
expected  satellite  uptime).  A  flaw  in  this  strategy 
is  that  it  did  not  take  into  account  funding  limita¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  an  additional  strategy  was  em¬ 
ployed  which  determined  the  lowest  cost  program 
achieving  a  given  uptime  goal.  Using  these  two 
approaches,  the  data  generated  by  the  models  were 
evaluated,  attractive  design  regions  were  identified, 
and  the  flexibility  gained  by  the  shuttle  was  easily 
shown.  The  shuttle  expanded  the  design  region  to  the 
point  where  many  alternatives  were  possible  within  a 
given  cost  range.  The  best  alternatives  indicated  by 
both  above  strategies  were  within  a  very  close  range 
of  design  variables. 


Fig,  3  LST  Design  Concept  Allowing  Manned  Maintenance 


Resupply  vs  Inherent- Life  Trade  Study 

The  next  question  to  be  answered  subsequent  to 
the  choice  of  a  performance  measure  requires  deter¬ 
mining  the  proper  blend  of  resupply  and  "designed- in" 
life.  The  cost  of  a  resupply  was  determined  by  the 
flight  and  turnaround  cost  of  the  shuttle  and  by 
refurbishment  equipment  cost.^  The  cost  required  to 
achieve  a  given  life  through  design  is  more  difficult 
to  estimate.  The  development  of  this  cost  required 


gathering  acquisition  cost  and  life  (MTTF)  data  for 
similar  hardware  on  several  different  programs,  and 
is  described  in  detail.^  The  resulting  curve  is 
shown  in  Fig.  h,  A  rough  estimate  of  the  economic 
decision  point  for  resupply  can  be  obtained  by  plot¬ 
ting  the  cost  to  double  the  life  versus  the  life 
itself.  This  is  easily  derived  from  Fig.  4.  If  we 
know  the  approximate  cost  required  for  resupply  (in 
our  case,  $5  million  was  used),  then  the  life  at 
which  this  cost  occurs  becomes  the  decision  point. 
This  trade  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  can  be  seen  from 
the  figure  that  for  any  but  the  smallest  life 
requirements  (approximately  three  months)  some  bene¬ 
fit  is  gained  through  resupply.  The  cost  versus  MTTF 
curve  can  be  used  for  rough  estimating  purposes 
because  in  many  of  the  cases  considered  the  schedule 
delay  was  small  compared  to  satellite  life.  In  this 
case ,  a  resupply  is  almost  equivalent  to  adding 
another  satellite  in  standby,  thus  doubling  the  life 
of  the  system.  Hence,  the  associated  cost  can  be 
traded  against  the  cost  required  to  double  the  system 
life  through  design.  After  the  actual  model  was 
developed,  it  was  found  that  the  life  required  to 
meet  the  uptime  with  the  lowest  cost  was  approxi¬ 
mately  one  year.  As  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  5,  this 
requirement  implies  that  resupply  provides  economic 
benefits,  even  up  to  $20  million  per  flight. 


Fig.  4  Satellite  Acquisition  Cost  vs  Life 


COST  TO  DOUBLE 
SATELLITE  LIFE 


Fig.  5  Resupply/Design  Tradeoff 
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Model  for  Resupplied  System 

As  mentioned  previously,  with  the  addition  of 
resupply  many  additional  programmatic  variables  must 
now  be  included  in  the  optimization  of  the  satellite 
system.  The  variables  considered  for  this  model  are: 

•  Nmber  of  satellites 

•  Satellite  MTTF* 

•  Shuttle  schedule  delay  (d) 

•  In-orbit  repair  proportion  (it) 

•  Survival  subsystem  MTTF* 

•  Refurbishment  time  of  satellite  on  the  gro\md 

•  Repair  time  in-orbit  (MPTR) 

To  limit  the  range  of  the  above  variables  and 
the  possible  system  states,  the  folloid.ng  assumptions 
were  made: 

•  Only  one  of  every  thousand  failures  which 
occur  cannot  be  repaired  in  orbit;  that  is, 
only  0.1^  of  the  satellite  failure  rate 
would  be  assigned  to  non-repair able  failures 
(tt  =  0.999)-  (This  number  was  justified  by 
the  fact  that  a  concerted  effort  would  be 
made  in  the  LST  design  to  ensure  that  all 
possible  failures  which  occur  could  be 
repaired  in  orbit . ) 

•  A  satellite  which  experiences  a  non-repair- 
able  failure  can  be  retrieved  for  refurbish¬ 
ment 

•  The  maximum  ground  refurbishment  time 
required  would  be  one  year 

•  Once  a  repairable  failure  occurs ,  the  satel¬ 
lite  reverts  automatically  into  a  survival 
mode  and  awaits  refurbishment  by  the  shuttle 

•  While  awaiting  a  refurbishment  flight,  the 


survival  subsystem  can  fail  and  place  the 
satellite  into  a  catastrophic  mode,  from 
which  refurbishment  is  no  longer  possible 

•  The  probability  of  failure  of  the  survival 
subsystem  when  it  is  not  in  operation  is  zero 
(pure  standby) 

•  After  a  shuttle  delay  period,  resupply  is 
initiated  if  the  satellite  has  not  failed 
catastrophically;  the  satellite  is  then 
returned  to  the  full-up  mode 

The  flow  from  failure  to  repair  for  the  one-, 
two-,  and  three-satellite  cases  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 

Tj  and  8,  respectively.  The  possible  conditions  in 
each  case  are  indicated  by  the  system  states;  each 
arrow  indicates  the  rate  at  which  a  transition  from 
one  state  to  another  can  occur.  For  this  reason, 
these  illustrations  are  called  state  diagrams^.  Com¬ 
binations  of  system  states  constitute  modes  of  system 
operation  or  mission  modes.  From  the  state  diagram. 
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Fig.  6  Single-Satellite  State  Diagram 
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Fig.  7  Two-Satellite  State  Diagram 


*Here  assumed  to  be  l/X  by  the  exponential  assumption 


^For  simplicity  the  "self-loops,"  i.e.,  transitions 
which  result  in  the  same  state,  were  omitted 
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a  discrete- St ate,  continuous -time  Marhov  riodel  can  be 
constructed  to  simulate  the  interactions  of  the 
system  throughout  the  mission.  Because  Markov  models 
are  discussed  in  many  references ,1 ^2 ,5  our  discussion 
is  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  model. 

The  flow  of  the  system  through  time  is  tracked 
by  changes  in  the  values  of  the  components  of  a 
system  state  vector.  Each  component  of  this  vector 
represents  the  probability  th.at ,  at  a  given  point  in 
tine,  the  system  will  be  in  each  particular  state. 

At  the  start  of  the  process,  the  system  is 
assumed  to  be  completely  up;  thus,  the  value  of  the 
first  component  of  the  state  vector  is  one  while  all 
other  component  probabilities  are  zero.  The  exact 
solution  for  the  probability  of  being  in  each  state 
at  any  subsequent  time  (i.e.,  the  new  state  vector) 
is  determined  by  the  solution  of  ”n"  first-order 
differential  equations,  where  n  is  the  number  of 
components  of  the  state  vector.  This  problem  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  especially  when  the  number  of 
states  involved  is  as  large  as  considered  here. 
Therefore,  an  approximation  method  is  used,  which 
converges  very  rapidly  to  the  exact  answer.  Basi¬ 
cally,  this  solution  requires  the  multiplication  of 
the  initial  state  vector  (i.e.,  the  probability  of 
being  in  each  state  at  time  t  =  O)  by  the  matrix 
formed  by  the  transition  probabilities  from  one  state 
to  another  (i.e.,  the  probability  of  making  a  trans¬ 
ition  from  one  state  to  another  in  some  small  time. 
At),  This  process  produces  a  new  current  state  vec¬ 
tor  at  time  t  +  At.  The  multiplication  of  this 
current  state  vector  by  the  transition  probability 
matrix  produces  a  new  current  state  vector  at  t  + 

2At.  This  series  of  multiplications  is  continued 
until  the  sum  of  the  time  increments  equals  the 
mission  time.  The  components  of  the  final  state 
vector  represents  the  probability  of  being  in  each 
state  at  the  end  of  the  mission. 


The  technique  just  described  was  developed  and 
programmed  using  the  "Grippo  Algorithm"^  so  that  a 
range  of  transition  rates  coifLd  be  handled  for  each 
case  considered.  A  sample  output  of  the  program 
called  MARKAP  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  table  con¬ 
tains  outputs  for  one-,  two-,  and  three-satellite 
missions. 

Mission  Model  Trade  Study 


The  output  data  from  Table  1  are  plotted  in  Fig. 
9  versus  the  total  program  cost  (which  included  ap¬ 
proximately  .‘^320  million  in  fixed  costs)  and  uptime. 
The  development  of  this  illustration  is  explained  in 
detail  in  References  3  and  U.  However,  it  is  obvious 
that  unless  expected  uptime  corrected  by  the  risk 
incurred  is  used  as  a  criterion,  the  best  program, 
in  teiTTis  of  cost  and  uptime,  is  that  which  has  only 
one  satellite.  The  additional  satellites  achieve 
these  benefits: 

•  A  decrease  in  the  probability  of  mission  ter¬ 
mination  due  to  a  catastrophic  failure 

•  Greater  flexibility  in  the  repair  time  of  a 
returned  vehicle 

•  Greater  flexibility  in  shuttle  response  time 

The  analysis  showed  that  ground  refurbishment 
time  was  not  a  driving  factor  unless  refurbishment 
times  greater  than  satellite  life  are  expected. 

Thus,  the  choice  of  the  nmber  of  satellites  is 
reduced  to  a  trade  between  shuttle  response  delay  and 
the  life  of  the  satellite  survival  subsystem.  Some 
sample  results  fi*om  the  model  are  shown  in  Fig.  10 
and  11.  The  total  results  are  given  in  Reference  7* 
These  illustrations  show  that  for  a  reasonable  life 
survival  subsystem  (l  year)  and  a  reasonable  shuttle 
delay  (0.5  monthK  "the  addition  of  the  third  satel¬ 
lite  does  not  warrant  the  increased  cost. 
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Table  1  System  Performance  Characteristics 
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Fig.  10  Effect  of  Number  of  Satellites  on  Program  Failure  Probability 


Fig.  1 1  Effect  of  Number  of  Satellites  on  Program  Failure  Probability 


optinnim  in  most  realistic  ranges  of  program 
parameters  “because  it  provides  about  the  same 
cost  per  unit  observation  time  as  the  single¬ 
satellite  program 

•  The  three-satellite  case  does  not  add  enough 
uptime  to  make  the  additional  expense  attrac¬ 
tive;  furthermore,  this  program  results  in 
the  highest  total  program  cost,  as  well  as 
the  highest  cost  per  unit  uptime 


The  analysis  resulted  in  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  : 

•  The  two-satellite  program  was  considered 
most  attractive  when  cost,  uptime,  and 
catastrophic  failure  are  considered 

•  The  single-satellite  program,  although 
attractive  in  terms  of  total  program  cost, 
is  highly  risky  in  terms  of  program  catas¬ 
trophic-failure  potential 

•  The  two-satellite  case  is  less  risky  than  a 
single  satellite  and  should  be  considered 


•  The  three-satellite  case  is  relatively  insen¬ 
sitive  to  increases  in  delay  of  the  shuttle *s 
response  and,  thus,  should  be  considered  as 
a  viable  alternative  if  large  delays  are 
expected  (e.g,,  if  few  shuttles  are  avail¬ 
able) 

Due  to  its  favorable  expected  uptime  for  most 
reasonable  ranges  of  program  variables,  the  two- 
satellite  program  was  recommended  for  the  mission 
model.  The  detailed  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
These  curves  were  used  to  determine  the  design 
regions.  A  simplified  version  of  this  set  of  curves 
is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  use  of  these  cuirves  to  per¬ 
form  tradeoffs  is  described  completely  in  References 
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3  and  8.  In  addition,  a  iDrief  description  is  given 
here.  For  a  given  observational  time  goal,  Tie  can 
determine  the  lowest-cost  program  for  a  given  delay 
by  finding  the  low  point  on  the  delay  curve.  The 
value  of  satellite  MTTF  which  produces  this  minimum 
should  be  chosen  as  the  satellite  design-life  goal. 

An  interesting  result  which  can  also  be  derived  from 
these  curves  is  that  the  number  of  failures  which 
would  be  experienced  over  a  given  time  can  be  re¬ 
lated  to  satellite  MTTF.  Therefore,  because  each 
failure  requires  a  shuttle  flight,  the  number  of^ 
additional  flights  required  for  LST  repair  over  its 
mission  life  can  be  determined. 

As  the  simplified  curve  indicates,  the  design 
region  lies  near  a  one-year  life  for  high  program  up¬ 
time  requirements  for  both  programmatic  strategies. 
Thus,  the  life  requirement  for  an  individual  satel¬ 
lite  in  the  program  was  set  at  one  year . 


Fig.  12  Cost  vs  Uptime  for  Two-Satellite  Program 
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Fig.  13  Optimized  Cost  of  Observation  Time 


any  farther  redundancy  by  "guesstimate. ”  Another 
approach  employs  the  simple  method  of  allocating  a 
portion  of  the  overall  requirement  approach  success¬ 
ively  to  each  system,  subsystem,  and  black  box. 

While  these  types  of  approaches  may  give  reason¬ 
able  answers,  they  are  generally  not  optimum.  A 
better  solution  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  dynamic  programming , 9  which  yields  a  truly 
optimum  answer,  (in  a  study  of  the  redundancy  allo¬ 
cation  on  the  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observatory,  a 
possible  cost  reduction  of  33%  was  found  when  the 
results  were  compared  to  the  initial  redundancy 
allocations. 10) 

Dynamic  programming  is  an  iterative  technique 
which  tests  all  feasible  allocations  and  selects  the 
optimum.  The  idea  behind  such  a  procedure  is  very 
simple.  A  certain  amount  of  the  available  resource, 
cost,  is  used  to  add  redundant  units  for  a  black  box. 
Then  the  remaining  cost  is  available  for  allocation 
to  the  other  boxes.  If  the  number  of  redundant  units 
added  optimizes  reliability/cost  for  that  box,  then, 
no  matter  how  the  rest  of  the  cost  is  allocated,  this 
results  in  the  optimum  number  of  units  for  that  box 
with  the  specified  cost  allocated  to  it.  An  optimal 
policy  has  the  property  that  whatever  the  initial 
state  and  decisions  are,  the  remaining  decisions 
mast  constitute  an  optimal  policy  with  regard  to  the 
state  resulting  from  the  first  decision. H  This  is 
the  premise  behind  dynamic  programming,  and  is 
usually  called  the  "principle  of  optimality . "12 

The  analysis  for  an  entire  satellite  proceeds  as 
follows.  After  the  system  cost  limit  is  chosen,  a 
small  cost  increment,  which  is  less  than  the  least 
costly  item,  must  be  selected  so  that  no  combinations 
are  overlooked.  This  cost  increment  is  then  applied 
in  multiples  until  the  cost  limit  is  reached.  The 
same  incremental  method  is  applied  to  each  item  in 
turn.  The  cost  is  incremented  umtil  a  redundant  unit 
of  the  first  item  can  be  added.  The  resultant  in¬ 
crease  in  reliability  is  then  computed  for  this 
addition.  The  cost  continues  to  be  incremented  for 
the  first  item  until  the  cost  constraint  is  reached. 
The  redundancy  allocation  which  results  is  the  opti¬ 
mum  policy  for  the  first  item.  The  same  procedure 
is  repeated  for  the  second  item.  The  resulting 
policy  is  then  compared  at  each  cost  increment  to  the 
optimum  policy  for  item  one  and  the  allocation  made 
to  the  one  which  produces  the  greatest  gain  in  relia¬ 
bility.  The  resulting  allocation  is  the  optimum 
policy  for  items  one  and  two  combined.  This  policy 
is  saved  and  the  two  single— item  allocations  dis¬ 
carded.  This  process  is  continued  using  the  combined 
optimum  of  the  previous  steps  as  the  basis  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  new  optimum  policy.  After  all  the  items 
have  been  considered,  the  resulting  policy  is  the 
optimum  system  reliability  within  the  cost  con¬ 
straint.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  policy  is 
obtained,  optimums  are  available  for  all  system  costs 
from  zero  to  the  specified  maximum  at  each  cost 
increment . 


Redundancy  Trade  Study 

With  the  satellite’s  life  requirement  set,  the 
problem  becomes,  as  with  a  conventional  program,  one 
of  allocating  redundancy  in  the  most  effective  way. 
Because  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  base¬ 
line  configuration  will  meet  the  satellite's  life 
requirement,  backup  systems  and/or  hardware  are 
required.  The  question  is:  Where  and  how  many? 

One  approach  to  this  is  a  i*ule-of- thumb ,  such 
as  making  everything  fail-operational  and  then  adding 


The  level  at  which  the  redundancy  is  to  be  added 
must  also  be  considered.  Backup  systems  (e.g.,  back¬ 
up  controls)  may  be  incorporated,  but,  generally, 
these  haye  different  characteristics  from  the  primary 
system  and  are  added  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  not 
for  economic  reasons .  Redundancy  within  the  units 
may  also  be  added,  but  this  is  difficult  and  costly 
once  a  unit  is  designed.  Thus,  the  most  reasonable 
level  at  which  to  add  redundancy  to  a  satellite 
design  is  the  black  box.  Because  data  on  these  units 
is  usually  readily  available,  the  effect  of  redun¬ 
dancy  on  the  system  can  be  evaluated. 
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Computerized  Optimization 

All  redundancy  is  considered  to  be  in  standby 
mode,  requiring  switching  circuitry  to  be  considered. 
It  is  expected  that  switching  complexity  will  limit 
the  increase  in  reliability  due  to  an  added  unit  to 
90^  of  the  incremental  gain  (based  on  perfect  switch¬ 
ing).  This  factor  was  included  in  the  expression 
for  standby  redundancy.  Thus,  the  reliability  of  a 
box  with  N  standby  units  and  failure  rate  X  is: 


E(t)  = 

■i  — ^  • 


Recent  work^^  proves  this  formulation,  and  has  been 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  fault -tolerant  computers 
using  standby  systems  with  imperfect  switching.!^ 


the  cost  of  the  lowest-priced  item  to  achieve  the 
exact  optimum.  The  baseline  reliability  is  calcu¬ 
lated  as : 


N 

R(t)  =  e“(^^^i^i^i) 

where  n^  is  the  number  of  the  i^^  item  required,  N 
is  the  number  of  items,  and  Ti  is  the  operating  time 
of  each  item  in  consideration  of  different  duty 
cycles.  The  number  of  cost  iterations,  Z,  is  com¬ 
puted  as  Z  =  constraint/increment  (for  integral  Z). 

The  optimization  then  begins  for  the  first  item, 
i.  For  each  cost  iteration,  j,  (j  ^  Z),  the  number 
of  additional  units ,  of  item  i  which  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  at  JD  cost  is  found  and  the  standby  relia¬ 
bility  gain  factor,*  Sj ,  is  computed,  and  stored,  as; 


The  analytical  technique  necessary  to  perform  a 
dynamic  programming  optimization  has  been  written 
for  computer  solution  based  upon  Reference  15 .  A 
simplified  flow  diagram  is  presented  in  Fig.  ih.  The 
operational  computer  program  is  written  in  FORTRAN 
IV  and  is  being  used  on  the  IBM  360/T5  and  360/6T- 


X  (n.X.6  T,) 

S.  ^  ^  ^ 

^  K=0 


K! 


where  6  is  one  minus  the  switching  degradation 
factor,  which  was  taken  to  be  10%. 


The  computer  first  reads  the  number  of  items , 

R,  and  the  total  operating  time,  T.  Then,  for  each 
item,  it  reads  item  cost,  failure  rate,  mode  of 
redundancy,  quantity  in  common,  duty  cycle,  and  name. 
Finally,  it  reads  the  redundancy  cost  constraint  and 
increment.  Increment  D  must  be  less  than  or  equal  to 


*Active  parallel  gain  is  also  calculated  using  the 
standard  combinational  analysis  for  each  redundancy 
addition  to  an  active  parallel  unit;  but,  here,  all 
units  were  considered  to  be  in  standby. 


INPUT 


Fig.  14  Logic  Flow  for  Dynamic  Programming  Redundancy  Optimization  Technique 
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In  addition,  at  each  iteration  J  the  allocations 
from  the  preceding  iterations  K  (l  _<  K  <_  J)  for  this 
item  are  compared  with  those  from  the  last  stored 
optimum  policy  (except  dxiring  the  first-iton  optimi¬ 
zation).  All  units  added  in  this  and  the  previous 
policy  are  then  rechecked  to  determine  if  a  new  com¬ 
bination  gives  a  greater  gain.  This  is  when  some 
previously  added  units  of  the  present  item  may  be 
deleted  in  favor  of  a  new  combination.  After  Z 
iterations,  the  new  optimum  combination  remains 
stored  vintil  a  succeeding  item  optimization  requires 
a  new  allocation.  The  final  optimum  policy  is  the 
optimal  combination  of  all  items  in  the  configura¬ 
tion. 

During  each  optimization,  redundancy  cost, 
reliability,  and  allotted  cost  of  the  present  item 
are  printed  out  at  each  iteration.  The  resulting 
output  is  a  set  of  N  optimization  tables,  each  with 
Z  entries.  A  sample  of  the  resulting  computer  run 
is  shown  in  Fig .  15 . 

Computer  Output  Interpretation 

To  read  the  optimum  redundancy  allocation  one 
consults  the  last  optimization  table  and  locates  the 
line  where  the  total  cost  eq.uals  the  constraint.  On 
this  line  is  the  final  achieved  reliability  and  the 
cost  allotted  to  the  last  item.  The  number  of  unit 
additions  of  the  last  item  is  obtained  from  this 
table.  Then  the  item-allotted  cost  is  subtracted 
from  the  constraint  and  the  resource  remaining  is 
applied  to  the  preceding  optimization  table.  This 
remaining  redundancy  cost  is  the  cost  to  be  allotted 
to  the  (H-I)"^^  item.  The  number  of  unit  additions 
is  found  as  before .  The  value  in  the  reliability 
coliimn  of  this  table  is  now  not  required.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  until  the  first  table  is  completed 
and  the  total  redundancy  allocation  is  found. 

This  process  produces  a  family  of  optimal  allo¬ 
cation  policies  by  starting  from  any  total  redundancy 
cost  figure  or  achieved  reliability  in  the  last  table 
and  proceeding  backward  from  there.  Another  feature 
of  this  technique  is  that  one  may  discard  the  last 
optimization  table  and  still  have  the  optimum  policy 
for  items  1,  2,  ...,  N-1.  In  general,  for  any  item 
i  in  the  sequence,  the  policy  for  items  1,  2,  ..., 


i  is  itself  optimum  because  of  the  principle  of 
optimality. 

Forty-one  distinct  units  on  the  LST  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  candidates  for  additional  redundancy. 

These  are  shown  in  Fig.  l6.  The  results  are  given 
in  detail  in  Reference  l6.  A  plot  of  satellite 
reliability  versus  cost  for  a  one-year  life  is  shown 
in  Fig.  IT.  This  plot  was  generated  from  the  data 
given  in  the  last  optimization  table  alone  because, 
as  was  explained  previously,  the  final  optimization 
represents  the  system  optimum.  It  can  be  seen  from 
this  illustration  that  the  marginal  cost  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  increment  of  reliability  increases  dramatic¬ 
ally  between  0.7  and  0.85.  Thus,  the  satellite 
reliability  requirement  for  a  one-year  life  should  be 
set  somewhere  between  0.7  and  0.8  to  be  most  econom¬ 
ical.  At  0.8  reliability,  the  redundancy  policy 
and  additional  cost  which  resulted  are  given  in 
Table  2. 

Conclusions  and  Extensions  of  the  Analysis 


As  is  true  with  many  economic  models,  those 
presented  here  are  dynamic  in  the  sense  that  the 
preliminary  design  variables  obtained  are  fed  back 
into  the  models  with  further  design  refinements  to 
produce  more  definitive  design  requirements.  In 
this  case,  the  tools  presented  were  successful  in 
detennining  the  number  of  satellites  to  be  used  in 
the  mission  model,  and  the  region  in  which  design 
life  and  reliability  requirements  could  be  fomd  for 
an  individual  satellite  in  the  program.  However, 
the  design  presented  for  redundancy  optimization, 
although  reasonable,  is  probably  significantly 
different  from  the  final  functional  design.  In  some 
cases,  the  redundancy  indicated  by  dynamic  program¬ 
ming  is  not  realistic  in  that  the  configuration  of 
redundancy  recommended  is  not  realizable  from  a 
functional  viewpoint.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
even  this  "first-cut”  analysis  is  extremely  useful 
because  it  highlights  for  the  design  engineer  where 
the  weak  links  are  in  his  preliminary  design.  As 
such,  the  analysis  directs  his  attention  to  improving 
those  areas  by  hardware  replacement  or  redesign, 
allowing  the  design  to  mature  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  manner. 
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9860000. 0 

0. 83777237 

70000.0 

979000U. w 

0.0 

98 7C  OC  0.0 

0.83777237 

70000.0 

9800000.0 

* 

988COCO.O 

0.83777303 

70000.0 

981 0000.0 

1 

9B90000.0 

0. 83777368 

70000.0 

9820000 .0 

1 

654 

99000C0. 0 

0.83777368 

70000.0 

9830000.0 

1 

65448 . 1 

99 10000.0 

0.33777452 

70000. 0 

9840000 .0 

1 

65448. 1 

9920000.0 

0.83777452 

70000. 0 

9850000.0 

1 

65448. 1 

9930000.0 

0.63777452 

70000.0 

9860000.0 

1 

65448 . 1 

9940000.0 

0. 83777452 

70000.0 

9070000.0 

1 

65448 . 1 

9950000.0 

0. 83777452 

70000.0 

9880000.0 

1 

65448 . 1 

9960000.0 

0.63777452 

70000.0 

9890000.0 

1 

65448 .  1 

9970000.0 

0.83777452 

70000.0 

9900000 .0 

I 

65448 . 1 

9980000.0 

0.83777452 

70000.0 

991 0000.0 

t 

65448.  1 

9990000.0 

0.83777452 

70000.0 

9920000.0 

1 

654  48 . 1 

10000000.0 

0. 03777469 

70000.0 

9930000.0 

I 

65448 . 1 

Fig.  15  Dynamic  Programming  Output  Sample 
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ITEM  NO. 

COST 

LAMBDA 

CTY 

0/CYCLE 

CODE 

NAME 

1 

68304 .4 

0. 150OE-04 

1 

1.00 

0 

FIXED  HEAD  TRACKER 

sec 

2 

9935.2 

0.6900E-07 

1 

1 . 00 

0 

digital  sun  SEhSCR 

sec 

3 

31047.5 

0.2486E-C4 

X 

1 .00 

0 

DIGITAL  SUN  SENSOR  ELECT 

sec 

4 

931424.9 

0.5500E-05 

1 

1  •  00 

0 

I  R  U  ♦  ELECTRONICS 

sec 

5 

prv' 

-  •  v» 

0.6500E-06 

3 

0 

FINE  WHL  e  JET  CCNTR 

sec 

o  ( 

397405.0 

0.5a70fc-06 

1 

i.oo 

6 

MAGNETOMETER 

sec 

38 

8382.8 

0. 2000E-05 

1 

1.00 

0 

MULTIPLE  Ai.. 

sec 

39 

37257.0 

0. 7900E-05 

1 

1.00 

0 

OICDE  BOX 

40 

13628.5 

0.2500E-05 

1 

1  •  00 

0 

PGtiER  01  ST  UNIT 

EPS 

41 

65448. 1 

0.10006-06 

X 

1.00 

0 

HARN.PyRO.HTRS* /NT 

EPS 

THE  COST  LIMIT  IS 

O.IOOOE  C8 

THE  INCREMENT 

IS 

10000. 

THE  OPERATING 

TIME  IS 

8760.0 

Fig.  16  LST  Dynamic  Programming  Input  Data 


Fig.  17  LST  Cost  of  Redundancy  to  Achieve  Reliability 


Design  mat^irity  is  also  greatly  aided  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  application  of  the  MARKAP  program.  Once  the 
mission  model  is  selected,  the  scant  ntmiber  of  states 
can  be  expanded  in  the  chosen  state  diagram  to  in¬ 
clude  many  degraded  modes  of  satellite  operation  as 
veil  as  the  recommended  redundancy.  The  degraded 
modes  are  defined  by  grouping  various  hardvare  with¬ 
in  the  design  under  headings  describing  the  opera¬ 
tional  performance  of  the  satellite  with  these  units 
failed  or  degraded.  Then,  additional  system  states 
are  added  to  the  Markov  model  so  that  sequence  of 
hardvare  failures  within  a  group  is  adequately 
represented.  The  sum  of  the  probabilities  in  each 
of  the  states  composing  a  mode  at  the  end  of  the 
mission  time  is  the  mission  mode  probability.  By 
assigning  a  value  to  the  quality  of  the  observation¬ 
al  capability  of  the  satellite  in  each  of  the  de¬ 
graded  modes,  the  most  effective  observing  system  can 
be  obtained.  This  is  accomplished  by  determining 
the  mixture  of  hardvare  failure  rates  within  each 
group  which  produces  the  best  system  within  the  total 
program  cost  constraint.  The  second  iteration  is 
reflected  in  design  changes,  which  can  be  again 
analyzed  using  dynamic  programming  to  produce  even 
more  specific  design  recommendations . 

Thus,  the  tools  presented  here  are  truly  dynamic 
in  that  they  can  be  applied  at  successive  stages  in 
the  design  process  to  produce  pertinent  design  recom¬ 
mendations  for  each  stage. 


Table  2  LST  Redundancy  Recommendation  for 
1-Year  Design  Life,  0.8  Reliability! 


Subsystem 

Item 

CM 

> 

O 

Cost^,  $K 

Stabilization 

Fixed  Head  Tracker 

1 

68.30 

&  Control 

Digital  Sun  Sensor  Electronics 

2 

62.10 

IRU  &  Electronics 

1 

931.42 

Fine  Wheel  &  Jet  Controller 

3 

620.95 

Magnetometer 

1 

18.63 

Wheels 

1 

124.19 

Remote  Decoder 

1 

19.56 

Multiplexer 

1 

8.38 

Wiring  Harness 

1 

14.22 

Magnetometer  Electronics 

1 

15.52 

SAS  Electronics 

2 

37.26 

Commu- 

Command  Receiver 

1 

136.61 

nications 

Narrowband  Transmitter 

1 

37.26 

&  Data 

Command  Decod-Detect-Verif 

1 

19.56 

Handling 

Telem  Format  Controller 

1 

55.89 

Computer  Ops  Monitor 

1 

24.84 

Wideband  Transmitter 

1 

93.14 

Power  Amp  &  RF  Switch 

1 

12.42 

Multiplexer 

1 

8.83 

Power  Converter 

1 

18.63 

Pneumatics 

Gas  Tanks 

1 

7.45 

Jets,  Connectors,  &  Solenoid  Valve 

ISet 

8.56 

Electrical 

Multiplexer 

1 

8.38 

Power 

Diode  Box 

1 

37.30 

Power  Distribution  Unit 

1 

18.60 

TOTAL  REDUNDANCY  COST 

$2.41  M 

1.  Only  hardware  requiring  unit  redundancy  are  presented. 

2.  In  addition  to  baseline. 

3.  Including  G&A  and  fee. 
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Abstract 


B.  The  Central  Non -symmetric  Test 


Due  to  the  occurrence  of  censored  data  in  life 
testing,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  original 
Kolmogorov  goodness -of~f it  test  to  provide  the 
correct  significance  level.  In  this  paper,  two 
alternative  procedures  are  offered:  a  symmetric  test 
and  a  central,  non-symmetric  test.  The  theory  under- 
lying  the  modifications  is  provided  along  with  an 
example  of  the  use  of  the  tests. 


I.  Censored  Data  in  Life  Testing 


Let  Dj^=sup  |S|^(x)-F(x)  I  when  Sj^(x)^F(x)  and  let 

Dj^=sup  |Sj^(x)-F{x)  I  when  S|^(x)_<F{x) .  The  test  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  same  as  for  the  symmetric  test  but 
different  critical  values  are  used  for  Dj^  and  Dj^.  In 

this  test,  the  critical  values  are  obtained  by  setting 
the  appropriate  probability  formulae  equal  to  a/2. 
(These  formulae  are  found  in  Theorems  1  and  2  in  Part 
III.)  Charts  for  these  values  are  also  provided  in 
Appendix  1 . 


One  problem  which  arises  often  in  the  field  of 
life  testing  is  a  sample  which  is  incomplete  due  to 
censoring  or  truncation.  A  sample  is  said  to  be 
censored  when  the  experiment  is  terminated  after  a 
given  number  of  observations.  It  is  said  to  be 
truncated  when  the  experiment  is  terminated  at  a 
given  point  in  time.  If  the  researcher  is  faced  with 
such  a  sample  he  must  be  aware  of  what  happens  to  the 
significance  level  and  the  power  of  the  test  when 
the  full  sample  tables  are  used  to  determine  a  critical 
value  for  x.  This  paper  presents  a  solution  to  the 
problems  caused  by  censored  or  truncated  samples. 


II.  The  Modified  Test 

The  standard  Kolmogorov-Smi rnov  test  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  in  general , 
negative  values  of  Sj^(x)-F(x)  are  a  little  more  likely 

due  to  the  nature  of  the  empirical  distribution  func¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  we  present  a  test  which  uses 
different  positive  and  negative  critical  values 
allowing  a  to  be  evenly  divided  on  the  two  sides,  as 
well  as  a  typical  symmetric  test.  We  also  note  that 
positive  differences  seem  more  likely  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  distribution  while  negative  differences 
should  occur  more  frequently  at  the  upper  end.  We 
are  currently  working  on  a  procedure  which  will  in¬ 
clude  the  necessary  adjustments  to  handle  this 
situation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  procedure  will 
enhance  the  power  of  the  test  by  a  significant  amount. 

A.  The  Symmetric  Test 

For  each  i  =  1,  2,  ...,  N-1,  there  is  a  value  x^. 

such  that  F(x^. )=i/N.  (If  F(x)=i/N  on  some  interval, 

let  x^.  be  the  left  endpoint  of  that  interval.)  Let  x' 

be  the  value  after  which  the  data  are  unavailable.  Let 
Xj^  be  the  particular  x^  such  that  X|^_^<x'£X|^.  Define 

D|^  to  be  sup  |Sj^(x)-F(x)  I  for  all  X£Xq.  Then  critical 

values  for  for  any  desired  significance  level  can 

be  obtained  by  means  of  Theorem  3  in  part  III  of  this 
paper.  In  practice,  it  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  use 
the  charts  in  Appendix  1  which  were  obtained  by  means 
of  Theorem  3. 


C.  Example 

This  example  comes  from  a  report  entitled  "Tests 
for  the  Validity  of  the  Assumption  that  the  Underlying 
Distribution  of  Life  is  Exponential"  by  Benjamin 
Epstein.^  In  the  example,  the  hypothesis  to  be  tested 
is  that  the  data  come  from  a  uniform  distribution 
with  F(x)=x/1363.  For  the  example,  N=50  and  a=.05. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  above  tests  the  sample 
was  assumed  to  have  been  censored  at  x'=600.  This 
means  that  k=23  since  .44<F(600)<.46.  The  results  of 
the  standard  Kolmogorov-Smi rnov  test  and  the  tests 
for  censored  data  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  Note  that 
the  significance  level  for  the  censored  data  case  is 
much  lower  than  .05  when  the  standard  tables  are  used. 


III.  Theory 

The  theorem  underlying  the  standard  test  was  first 
proved  by  A.  N.  Kolmogorov.^  There  have  been  several 
attempts  to  simplify  this  original  proof.  One  of 
those  attempts  was  presented  by  William  Feller.^  The 
theory  about  to  be  presented  relies  heavily  on  the 
techniques  used  by  Feller. 

A.  Theorems 


Theorem  1 :  Let  F(x)  be  a  continuous  cumulative 
distribution  function  and  let  Dj^  be  defined  as  in  Part 
II.  Then,  as  N-^, 


L'^(x)=Na  Z  k 


J/2 


N-r-AN 


L^(x)  where 
r~N  “ 


r=l^  r  (N-r-xN^^^+1)  r^^^ 


2  (-1) 


il-l 


The  research  for  this  paper  was  supported  in  part 
by  USAF  Contract  No.  Fb2600-.72-C-00l6. 
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Theorem  2:  Let  F(x)  be  a  continuous  cumulative 
distribution  function  and  let  D|^  be  defined  as  in 
Part  II.  Then,  as  N 

Pr(D“>XN‘^'^^)  +  L"(x)  where 


L"(X)=NX  i 
r= 


(N-r) 


N-r+XN 


1/2 


,r-N 


=llr(N-r+xNl/2-Hl)  r3/2  t=l 


I  (-1) 


t-1 


(2t-l) 


e  -X^N(2t-l)^  ) 

®  2r  5 


Theorem  3:  Let  F(x)  be  a  continuous  cumulative 
distribution  function  and  let  D|^  be  defined  as  in 

Part  II.  Then,  as  N 

Pr(D|^>xN'^'^^)  -»■  L(x)  where 

L(x)  =  L‘^(x)  +  L'(X) 


B.  Proof 

Since  F(x)  is  continuous,  it  is  possible  to 
define  numbers  such  that 

(1)  F(x.)=i/N  (i=l,2,...,N-l). 

This  definition  is  unique  except  when  F(x)=i/N  within 
an  entire  interval,  in  which  case  we  define  x.  as  the 

left  endpoint  of  that  interval. 

Let  XN"^^^  be  the  sup  lSjj(x)-F(x)  ]  for  all  x  in 
the  range  of  the  censored  sample.  Let  c  be  the 
greatest  integer  less  than  or  equal  to  xN^^^. 

Then  the  inequality 

(2)  S^(x)-F(x)>XN'^^^ 

implies  that 

(3)  S^(x)-F{x)>c/N. 

Inequality  (3)  will  hold  within  some  maximal  interval. 
At  the  right  endpoint,  'f,  of  this  interval  we  have 

(4)  S^(x)-F(x)=c/N 

Since  S|^('i')=r/N  for  some  integer  r  and  c  has  been 

defined  as  an  integer,  we  have 

(5)  F{'P)=i/N  and  4'=x^  for  some  i. 

Thus,  ^*^i+c+l  ’  other  words:  exactly 

i+c  among  the  N  variables  are  smaller  than  x^. .  We 
denote  this  event  by  A^(c).  Then  (2)  holds  if  and 
only  if  at  least  one  of  the  events  A^{c),  A2(c),  ..., 
A, (c)  occurs.  The  argument  applies  equally  to  c<0 

K  '  ^  T  /  A 

and  shows  that  the  event  D|^>xN‘  '  occurs  if  and  only 

if  at  least  one  of  the  events 

(6)  A|{c),  Ai(-c),  A2(c),  A2(-c),  ...»  A|^(c), 

A|^{-c)  occurs. 

Let  and  be  the  events  that  in  the  sequence 
(6)  the  first  events  to  occur  are  A^(c)  and  A^(-c) 

respectively.  These  events  are  mutually  exclusive 
and  therefore, 

k  k 

(7)  Pr(D^>XN'^^^)=  z  Pr{U  )+  z  Pr(V  ) 

r=l  r=l 


From  the  definitions  of  the  terms  involved  we  have 
i 

(8)  Pr{A.(c)}=  i:  Pr(U  )Pr{A.(c)lA  (c)}+ 

1  r-1 


2  Pr(VjPr{A.(c)|A  (-c)} 
r=l 


and 


Pr{A.(-c)}=  z  Pr(U  )Pr{A.(-c)|A  (c)}+ 

1  r=l 

z  Pr(V  )Pr{A.{-c)|A^(-c)}. 
r=l 

This  is  a  system  of  2k  linear  equations  for  the  2k 
unknowns  Pr(U^)  and  Pr(V^)  and  we  will  solve  it  by  the 

method  of  generating  functions. 

By  definition  of  x^,  Pr(X^<x^.)=i/N.  Then  the 
probability  of  the  event  A^.{c)  is  given  by 

(9)  Pr(A.(c))=^';J[^) 

Similarly,  for  r<i , 


and 


(10)  Pr(A.(c)|A^(c))=['^:!:;^(^iE7j  "[K 

(11)  pr(Ai(c)iA^(-c)){;:;:^^(^) 


,W-i-c 


i-r+2c/j^\N-i~c 
(  N-17 


The  probabilities  for  A.(-c)  can  be  found  in  a 
similar  fashion.  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  can  be  written 

more  conveniently  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
~i  .i+c 

(12)  p^.(c)= 

We  then  have 

(13)  Pr(A^ (c))=p^ 

(14)  Pr(A.(c)lA^(c))=p..^(0)pj^..(-c)/Pj^.^(-c) 

(15)  Pr(A.(c)|A^(-c))=p..^(2c)Pf^_.(-c)/p^_^(c) 

We  may  then  use  these  to  simplify  (8)  so  that 

(16)  p..(c)/p.(0)=  2  Pr(U  )p..^(0)/pfj.^(-c) 

r=l 

+  2  Pr(V  )p._^(2c)/p^_^(c) 
r=l 
and 

p  (-c)/p.(0)=  2  Pr(U  )p._^(-2c)/p^_^(-c) 

«  r=l 

+  2  Pr(V  )p._^(0)/Pfj_^(c) 

r=l 

Let 

(17)  u^=Pr(U^)P|^(0)/p,^.^(-c)  and 

Vr=P>"(Vr)p,^(0)/P|^.r(c) 

Then  (16)  further  simplifies  to 
i  i 

(18)  p.(c)=  2  up.  (0)  +  2  V  p.  (2c) 

1  r=l  r=l 

and 

Pi^-^^%il"rPi-r('^‘'^\=/rPi-r(°^ 
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This  system  is  of  the  convolution  type  and  can 
therefore  be  solved  by  means  of  generating  functions. 
Let 


(19) 

u(o))=  2 

u.(u’  and  v((u)=  z 

i=l 

’  i=l 

and 

(20) 

p(a);c)=N 

z  p.{cW 

i=l  ’ 

(18) 

reduces 

to 

(21) 

p(w;c)=u 

(w)  p(a);0)  +  v(a)) 

and 

p(w;-c)=u(a))  p((jj;-2c)  +  v((i))  p(a3;0) 

We  now  let  c  “>  «>  and  N  “  so  that  x  = 
remains  constant. 

Then 

(22)  +  (2irt)'''/^exp(-xVt) 

as  k/N->t.  Using  (20)  and  (22)  the  continuity  theorem^ 
implies  that 

(23)  p(e'^/'^  (2s)'^/2exp(-(2sx2)^/2) 

Solving  the  system  (21)  for  u((i))  and  v(w)  we  find 

(24)  lim  u(e-^/N)=1in,  v(e-^/^=^^5£H2sx!l^ 

l+exp(-(8sA'^)''^) 

Let  a^.  =  Nu^. 

Then 

(25)  ia(e-"/'<)^E  (-1)^’^  exp((-(21-l)v^x)s’/2) 

”  il=l 

From  the  continuity  theorem, 

(26)  f(t)=^^  ^Z^(-l)‘^‘^ (2)1-1  )exp 


and  finally,  using  Sterling’s  approximation  for  N!, 

.1/2 


(30)  Pr(U^)>'^^-^— 


N-r-XN' 


r-N 


''  r(N-r-XN^^^+l) 


r3/2 


s  (-1) 


t-1 


The  Pr(V^)  follows  thru  in  the  same  manner.  Hence 
all  three  theorems  are  proved. 


Summary  of  Conclusions 

The  Kolmogorov  goodness-of-fit  test,  when  applied 
to  censored  data,  provides  a  critical  value  too  large 
for  the  quoted  significance  level.  This,  of  course, 
reduces  the  power  of  the  test  unnecessarily.  By 
using  the  modification  offered  here  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  correct  critical  value  for  the  quoted 
significance  level. 


Appendix 

An  understanding  of  the  research  described  in 
this  paper  requires  some  knowledge  of  tests  of  hypo¬ 
thesis  and  the  standard  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  goodness- 
of-fit  test* 

A.  Tests  of  Hypothesis 

The  need  to  test  the  validity  of  a  given  hypo¬ 
thesis  often  arises  in  the  field  of  inferential 
statistics.  The  general  procedure  consists  of  the 
following  steps. 


and 


(27)  <Xi^f(i/N)=7^ 

(-(xN^/^)^(2)l-l)^/2i) 


3/2 


a-ii 


Since  =  Nu^ , 


«l/2 


(28)  u.^ 
Then,  from  (17), 


(29)  Pr(U,)>'^-<^'^ 


(N-r-XN^ 1=1 
(2)1-1  )exp 


-(XN^''^)^(2)1-1)^ 
2r 


First,  the  hypothesis  and  any  alternatives  of 
interest  are  formally  stated.  Then,  a  rule  is  formu¬ 
lated  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  reject  the 
hypothesis  based  on  the  results  obtained  in  taking  a 
random  sample  of  the  population  in  question.  The 
sample  is  then  taken  and  analyzed  in  order  to  make 
the  final  decision. 

The  rule  described  above  is  usually  based  on  the 
probabilities  of  making  the  two  possible  types  of 
error.  A  Type  I  error  occurs  when  the  hypothesis 
stated  is  true  but  is  rejected.  A  Type  II  error  occurs 
when  the  hypothesis  is  false  but  is  not  rejected.  The 
probability  of  a  Type  I  error  is  usually  referred  to 
as  the  size  or  significance  level  of  the  test  and  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  size  or  significance  level 
of  the  test  and  is  usually  represented  by  the  Greek 
letter  a.  The  probability  of  a  Type  II  error  is 
represented  by  the  Greek  letter,  and  l-$  is  called 
the  power  of  the  test,  i.e.,  the  probability  of  re¬ 
jecting  a  false  hypothesis.  The  rule  usually  seeks 
to  minimize  the  probabilities  of  these  errors  and  the 
sample  size. 


"  ^  ^ 

^Continuity  Theorem:  If,  as  6  u(e”  )->0  (s), 
then,  for  every  fixed  t>0,  u*>f(t)  when  k  5-^-t;_. 
conversely,  if  Uj^-»“f(t)  when  k  then  6  u(e"°^)^3(s). 

0(s)  is  the  Laplace  transform  of  f(t). 


B.  The  Standard  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  Goodness-of-fit 
Test 


Let  X^,  ...f  Xj^  represent  a  random  sample  of 

size  N  from  a  population  with  hypothesized  cumulative 
distribution  function,  F(x),  and  let  F(x)  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  function.  Let  X|,  X^,  ...»  XjJ^  be  this  same 

sample  reordered  so  that  X^<X|<^. . .^XjJ.  The  empirical 
distribution  function  is  defined  to  be: 
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(2)  Dj^  =  sup  |Sj^(x)-F{x)|  ^ 

Tables  have  been  formulated  showing 

when  the  hypothesis  is  true.  The  acceptable  signifi¬ 
cance  level  is  used  to  determine  the  critical  value 
-1 12 

of  X  so  that,  if  Dj^>xN  '  ,  the  hypothesis  is  rejected. 

The  power  of  this  test  is  notoriously  small  as  is  the 
power  of  most  distri but ion -free  procedures. 

Another  distribution-free  procedure  sometimes 
used  is  the  chi-square  test.  Many  authors  agree, 
however,  with  E.  S.  Keeping^  who  states,  "The  power 
of  the  chi-square  test  in  general  is  not  known,  but 
in  some  cases  where  comparison  with  the  Kolmogorov 
test  is  possible,  it  appears  that  the  latter  is 
much  the  more  powerful  of  the  two."  The  advantage 
of  the  chi-square  test  is  that  the  effect  of  using 
estimated  parameters  is  known  to  merely  reduce  the 
degrees  of  freedom.  The  effect  this  would  have  on 
the  Kolmogorov -Smirnov  test  is  not  really  known. 


1*  S^stein,  Benjamin.  Statistical  Techniques  in 
Life  Te stingy  Wa;^nie  ^tate  University,  Detro'ii 


2«  Feller,  William.  ”On  the  Kolmogorov-Sniimov 
Limit  Theorems  for  Jlnpirical  Distributions,” 
Annals  of  Mathematic^  Statistics,  191*8. 

3*  Keeping,  B.  S.  Introduction  to  statistical 
Inference.  — -  ' 

1*.  Kojjnogorov,  A*  N.  “Sulla  Deteiininazione 


Qi^irica  di  Una  Legge  di  Distributione, » 
Inst.  Ital.  Attuari,  Giorn.,  Vol.  U(1933), 

pp.  1-11. 


^The  term  "sup"  is  short  for  the  word  "supremum"  and 
is  used  here  because  a  maximum  value  for  lS|^^(x)-F{x)  | 

does  not  always  exist.  However,  a  "least  upper  bound" 
does  always  exist  and  the  "sup"  is  then  equal  to  this 
bound. 
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MECHANICAL  RELIABILITY  I  AND  II 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1064 


Session  Organizers  *  Report 
Gerhard  Reethof 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pa.,  16802 


In  preparing  myself  for  the  writing  of  these 
introductory  remarks  to  the  Mechanical  Reliability 
Sessions  of  this  Conference,  I  reviewed  my  remarks 
in  the  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  Proceedings  of  the 
Reliability  and  Maintainability  Conferences.  I  can 
say, without  reservation,  that  the  technical  level  of 
the  papers  continues  to  rise,  and  that  we  continue  to 
receive  a  substantial  number  of  papers  from  the  aca¬ 
demic  world,  with  many  of  the  contributions  represent¬ 
ing  work  with  industry.  This  trend  of  contributions 
from  academe  in  our  field,  gives  clear  indications 
that  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  particularly 
mechanical  structural  reliability  are  finding  their 
way  into  engineering  education.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  important  development  since  mechanical  engineering 
education  continues  to  be  weak  in  the  areas  of  proba¬ 
bilistic  design  methods  and  reliability/maintain¬ 
ability  techniques. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  last  ten  years,  we  see 
this  increasing  participation  from  ’*the  Professors.’* 
Back  in  1965,  for  example.  Volume  4  of  the  annuals 
of  Reliability  and  Maintainability,  we  find  only  2 
papers  from  academe  out  of  a  total  of  88  papers.  Yet, 
in  soliciting  the  papers  for  this  year’s  conference, 

I  am  finding  increasing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
engineers  in  industry  to  report  on  some  of  their  more 
recent  advances  in  the  state-of-the-art  of  mechanical 
reliability.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  majority 
of  the  2  sessions’  papers  came  from  the  academicians, 
my  urgent  pleas  not  withstanding.  I  continue  to  be 
fully  aware  of  some  of  the  very  excellent  work  going 
on  within  several  major  corporation  on  material 
strength  characteristics  and  mechanical  reliability 
techniques.  May  I  be  permitted  to  urge  these  investi¬ 
gators  to  expose  their  excellent  work  to  the  engineer¬ 
ing  public  so  that  all  of  us  can  gain  in  insight  and 
an  improved  technology.  I  should  hasten  to  add  in 
this  context,  that  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
Trevor  Salt’s  paper  presented  to  us,  which  I  believe 
will  represent  quite  a  remarkable  milestone  in  new 
and  better  understanding  of  the  fatigue  failure 
mechanism,  cumulative  damage  modeling  and  crack  incep¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  propagation  in  fracture  mechanics. 

Continuing  to  discuss  the  Mechanical/Reliability 
Program  at  this  Conference,  you  will  note  that  we  have 
two  sessions  which  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  the 
submittal  of,  what  I  hope  you  will  agree,  many  excel¬ 
lent  papers.  The  papers  again  cover  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  from  the  analytical  treatment  of  various 
stress-strength  models  in  a  remarkably  enlightening 
fashion  by  Martin  Shooman,  all  the  way  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  probabilistic  techniques  to  the  design  of 
an  antenna  by  Mr.  Moreno;  from  the  design  of  materials 
strength  tests  to  obtain  increased  information  from 
smaller  samples  than  conventional  tests  by  the  Drs. 
Heller,  to  the  careful  investigation  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  statistical  distribution  parameters  with 
cycles  to  failure  and  stress  to  failure  reported  by 
Mischke  and  Wagner. 


I  would  also  like  to  draw  to  your  attention,  the 
very  fine  paper,  Ntimber  6B2,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Sorensen 
entitled,  ”A  Statistical  Analysis  of  Product  Reliabil¬ 
ity  due  to  Random  Vibrations,”  to  be  presented  in 
Session  6B,  which  presents  a  systematic  development 
of  a  linear  cumulative  damage  model  for  fatigue  under 
random  vibration . 

As  organizer  of  these  two  sessions,  I  hope  that 
these  summary  thoughts  will  stimulate  and  encourage 
those  workers  in  the  field  of  mechanical  reliability 
to  publish  their  results  and  motivate  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  advancing  the  state-of-the-art  to  proceed 
with  the  filling  of  the  continuing  serious  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  basic  strength  data  and  mechanical - 
structural  reliability  technique  areas. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Walter  Gunkel,  our  Vice  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Robert 
Heller  for  reviewing  the  many  submittals  of  papers 
for  our  two  sessions. 
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Radiation,  A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype 
P.  0.  Box  37 

Melbourne,  Florida  32901 


Introduction 

A  reliability  estimate  of  a  Space 
Deployable  Antenna  (SDA)  is  calculated  based 
on  engineering  design  values  and  results  of 
development  testing.  The  main  problem  is  one 
of  estimating  the  reliability  of  a  "one-shot” 
device  which  is  primarily  a  mechanical  sys¬ 
tem.  The  SDA  is  segmented  in  two  main  sub¬ 
systems  -  an  Upper  Restraint  Subsystem  (URS) 
and  a  Mechanical  Deployment  Subsystem  (MDS)- 
which  were  modeled  separately  then  combined 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  successful 
deployment  probability. 

Problem  formulation  and  the  modeling 
approach  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  de¬ 
sign  and  development  process  associated  with 
the  system.  As  a  consequence , the  estimation 
techniques  are  constrained  to  utilize  data 
that  are  made  available  at  various  stages  of 
the  process. 

Principle  of  Operation 

A  number  of  rigid,  parabolic  shaped, 
ribs  are  mounted  radially  about  a  central  hub 
and  a  mechanical  deployment  mechanism.  In 
the  stowed  state,  the  rib  tips  are  loaded  in 
restraining  devices  where  rib  preload  force 
is  restrained  at  this  point  by  a  captivated 
cable.  Upon  command,  a  pair  of  cutting  de¬ 
vices  sever  the  cable.  The  preload  force  on 
each  rib  will  then  act  to  overcome  the  re¬ 
straint  force  produced  by  the  mechanical 
devices  holding  the  rib  tips.  The  ribs  will 
"pop"  free  when  the  restraint  force  is  over¬ 
come  and  deployment  will  proceed  by  means  of 
a  ball  screw  and  carrier  type  of  the  mech¬ 
anical  deployment  mechanism.  The  ribs  are 
subsequently  driven  to  deployment  and  latched 
in  a  fully  deployed  state  by  a  set  of  torque 
motors  in  the  MDS.  An  RF  reflective  surface 
is  then  provided  by  a  flexible,  metallic 
double  mesh  which  is  attached  to  the  ribs  and 
is  pulled  tight  during  the  deployment  pro¬ 
cess.  Figure  1  is  a  picture  of  the  deploy¬ 
ment  sequence  of  an  antenna  being  deployed  in 
a  vacuum. 

Model  Formulation 

The  design  and  development  of  space 
flight  hardware  requires  adherence  to  a  set 
of  stringent  criteria.  The  SDA,  in  addition 
to  being  flight  hardware,  must  be  construct¬ 
ed  such  that  it  can  survive  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time  in  earth  orbit.  Hence,  the 
design  requirements  plus  performance  require¬ 
ments  (e.g.,  reflector  tolerance  -  antenna 
gain  loss  due  to  reflector  surface  error)  are 
tenable  grounds  for  treating  the  antenna  ribs 
as  identical  members.  The  notion  of  func¬ 
tionally  independent  ribs  is  also  based  on 
design  detail  -  namely  the  ribs  are  individ¬ 
ually  connected  to  the  MDS  through  mechanical 
linkages.  The  previous  rationale  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  modeling  the  ribs  as  identical 
and  independent  members.  The  ribs  in  the 


stowed  state  are  being  constrained  by  the  URS 
and  upon  initiation  of  the  deployment  se¬ 
quence  a  force  which  is  a  combination  of  pre¬ 
load  and  torque  motor  force  will  act  to  pull 
the  ribs  loose  and  drive  them  to  the  fully 
deployed  state.  The  URS  will  be  overcome  in 
the  case  where  the  forces  acting  on  each  rib 
are  such  that  the  combined  preload  and  torque 
motor  force  is  greater  than  the  restraint 
force.  Successful  operation  of  the  URS  is 
therefore  modeled  from  the  perspective  of 
forces  acting  on  identical  ribs.  Although 
the  SDA  design  is  closely  controlled,  the 
forces  are  not  known  exactly.  Hence,  the 
freeing  forces  are  treated  as  random  variables 
and  the  restraint  force  as  an  unknown  para¬ 
meter.  Developmental  testing  results  tempered 
with  engineering  judgment  are  used  to  arrive 
at  distributions  which  characterize  the  free¬ 
ing  forces.  The  MDS  must  therefore  function 
properly  and  its  torque  motors  must  deliver 
an  amount  of  applied  force  to  each  rib  such 
that  the  antenna  is  fully  deployed.  Function 
and  design  testing  of  the  MDS  was  conducted 
to  determine  what  failure  modes  if  any  would 
prevail  in  a  space  environment.  The  tests 
consisted  of  activating  the  MDS  a  number  of 
times  and  observing  whether  or  not  the  mech¬ 
anism  went  through  the  deployment  cycle.  The 
MDS  was  tested  as  a  separate  entity  uncoupled 
from  the  ribs  and  remainder  of  the  SDA.  This 
particular  MDS  test  plan  was  motivated  by 
schedule,  cost  and  development  constraints. 

The  probability  of  successful  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  SDA  can  be  written  as 

Pr{SDA=l}=Pr{(CC=l)A(MDS=l)A(URS=l) }  (1) 

where : 

(URS=l)is  the  event  indicating  successful 
functioning  of  the. URS 

(MDS=l)is  the  event  indicating  successful 

functioning  of  the  MDS 

and; 

(CC=l)is  the  event  indicating  the  successful 
cutting  of  the  restraining  cable. 

Rewriting  (1) 

Pr{SDA=l}=Pr{CC=l}Pr{ (MDS=1) | (CC=1) }Pr{ (URS-1) 

I (MDS=1) A(CC=1) }  (2) 

The  event  (CC=1)  by  actual  hardware  design,  is 
independent  of  the  other  events,  hence  (2)  can 
be  written  as 

Pr{SDA=l}=Pr{CC=l}Pr{MDS=l}Pr{ (URS=1) | (MDS=1) A 
(CC=1)}.  (3) 

The  last  term  in  (3)  is  the  probability  that 
the  URS  will  function  properly  given  that  the 
MDS  operates  as  designed  and  the  restraining 
cable  is  cut. 
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Estimation  of  Deployment  Probability 

Probability  of  Success  -  Upper  Restraint 
Subsystem 

Success  for  the  URS  is  achieved  by 
freeing  the  ribs  from  the  restraint  and  driv¬ 
ing  them  to  fully  deployed  state.  The  URS 
success  is  conditioned  on  the  success  of  the 
MDS  and  CC  as  indicated  in  equation  (3) . 

There  are  two  components  of  force  action  on 
each  rib  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overcome  the 
restraint  force  (weight  of  the  ribs  and  mesh 
is  considered  as  part  of  the  restraint  force) 
-  a  force  due  to  preload  and  a  force  due  to 
the  torque  motors  (these  two  forces  are 
referred  to  as  freeing  forces) .  The  torque 
motor  force  is  applied  as  a  consequence  of 
the  condition  of  MDS  success.  The  forces  due 
to  preload  and  torque  motors  are  not  known 
with  certainty  and  are  treated  as  random 
variables.  The  distribution  of  these  vari¬ 
ables  is  suggested  by  design  criteria/ 
information  and  the  final  "best"  distribution 
is  determined  by  engineering  judgment.  The 
parameters  of  the  distribution  of  preload 
force  are  based  on  a  graphical  technique 
which  uses  design  values  associated  with 
antenna  rib  deflection  necessary  for  the 
given  antenna  design.  A  graph  of  preload 
force  versus  rib  deflection  (this  graph  is 
linear  in  the  region  of  interest)  was  con¬ 
structed  which  mapped  the  average  value  of 
rib  deflection  and  three  sigma  design  limits 
into  the  corresponding  preload  forces .  Hence , 
an  average  preload  force  is  associated  with 
cin  average  rib  deflection  and  three  sigma 
limits  of  preload  force  are  associated  with 
three  sigma  limits  on  rib  deflection.  Strin¬ 
gent  design  requirements  leading  to  a 
"tightly"  controlled  antenna  construction  are 
advanced  as  tenable  grounds  for  assuming  a 
well  behaved  distribution  of  preload  force 
(e.g.,  construction  of  the  ribs  is  such  that 
the  deflection  necessary  to  load  them  in  the 
restraining  mechanism  is  subject  to  small 
variations  about  the  mean  value) .  Based  on 
the  above  engineering  ainalysis  and  judgment, 
a  normal  distribution  of  the  component  of 
freeing  force  due  to  preload  is  hypothesized. 
The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  freeing  force  due  to  preload  are 
calculated  to  be  5.15  lbs  and  0.500  lbs  res¬ 
pectively  (3  sigma  limits  of  +1*5  lbs) ,  The 
direct  measurement  of  the  torque  motor  force 
as  a  component  of  freeing  force  acting  on  the 
ribs  was  not  possible  due  to  the  separate 
testing  of  the  subsystems  (i.e. ,  the  MDS 
which  houses  the  torque  motors  was  tested 
separately  and  without  the  antenna  ribs  being 
attached).  Hence,  design  values  of  average 
torque  motor  force  and  three  sigma  limits 
were  used  in  establishing  the  average  torque 
motor  force  at  2.75  lbs  and  the  standard  de¬ 
viation  at  0.275  lbs.  The  same  criteria, 
stringent  design  requirements  and  controlled 
antenna  construction,  are  appealed  to  for 
hypothesizing  a  normal  distribution  of  free¬ 
ing  force  due  to  the  torque  motors. 


where  Xj,  is  normally  distributed  with  mean  'ii]_ 
and  standard  deviation  (i.e.,  Xj^-n  (^^^,02) ) 
and  likewise  X2 ~n  (y2 • 

The  probability  that  the  combined  action 
of  Xi  and  X2  will  free  and  drive  the  ith  rib 
to  the  deployed  state  is 

Pi=Pr{Xi+X2>K}  (4) 

where  K  is  the  amount  of  restraint  force  that 
must  be  overcome.  The  distribution  of  the  sum 
X=Xi+X2  is  required  in  order  to  compute  the 
indicated  probability.  The  distribution  of  X 
is  the  convolution  of  X^  and  X2  which  are  in¬ 
dependent  and  normally  distributed  random 
variables.  The  resultant  distribution  is  also 
normal,  i.e.. 


X  n(y  ,a) 
where : 
y=yi+y2 


c=(ai2+,22)l/2 


Equation  (4)  can  now  take  the  form 


Pi=Pr{X>K}=l-Pr{X£K}.  (5) 

Writing  equation  (5)  in  terms  of  the  standard 
cumulative  normal 

The  SDA  is  defined  to  consist  of  12  identical 
ribs  each  of  which  is  functionally  independ¬ 
ent.  All  12  ribs  must  be  released  in  order 
for  the  URS  to  successfully  achieve  its  in¬ 
tended  mission  objective,  hence,  the  probab¬ 
ility  of  12  ribs  being  released  is  simply 

12 

TT  Pi 

i=l 


where  P^^  is  defined  by  equation  (6)  .  As  a 
consequence  of  the  model  development 
12 

IT  Pi  is  the  probability  of  URS  success  (con- 

ditioned  on  MDS  and  CC  success) .  The  last 
term  of  equation  (3)  is  therefore  equal  to 


12 

Pr{(URS=l)  I  (MDS-1)  A(CC=1)  }=  ir  P. 

i=l 


12 
=  IT 

i=l 


—  a  1 


(7) 


Probability  of  Success  -  Cable  Cutting  Devices 

The  cable  cutting  devices  consist  of  a 
pair  of  guillotines  in  redundant  configura¬ 
tion.  The  probability  that  the  upper  re¬ 
straint  cable  is  cut  by  means  of  the  pair  of 
guillotines  is 

PG=l-(l-pg)2  (8) 


Let; 

X2=the  amount  of  freeing  force  on  the  ith  rib 
due  to  preload. 

X2=the  amount  of  freeing  force  on  the  ith  rib 
due  to  the  torque  motors. 


where ; 

pg=the  probability  that  a  single  guillotine 
will  successfully  cut  the  cable. 
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Using  the  notation  of  equation  (3) 

Pr  CC=l-(l-pg)^ 

Calculation  of  Upper  Restraint  Subsystem  and 
Cable  Cutting  Success  Probability 

The  parameters  of  equation  (7)  must  be 
determined  in  order  to  calculate  the  probab¬ 
ility  of  URS  success.  The  values  of  y=7.90 
and  a=0.5706  were  calculated  for  the  normal 
distribution  of  X=Xi+X2  based  on  design 
values  of  the  parameters  of  the  nomal  dis¬ 
tributions  on  Xi  and  X2.  The  restraint  force 
(K)  is  not  readily  quantifiable  and  as  such 
is  treated  as  an  tanknown  parameter  allowed  to 
range  over  a  set  which  cover  the  extreme 
values  of  restraint  force.  Setting  Pr{MDS=l} 
=1  in  equation  (3)  and  the  incorporation  of 
cable  cutting  success  probability  provides 
insight  into  the  deployment  probability  as  a 
function  of  restraint  force  (K) .  Equation 
(3) ,  subsequently  becomes 

2  12 

Pr{SDA=l}=(l- (l-pg)  )(  w  (1-i  )  . )  (10) 

j_— U  •  o  /  Ub 

Values  of  pg=0.99  and  pg=0.999  (used  to 
bracket  the  estimate  of  single  guillotine 
success  probability)  and  3.0<Kj<6.0  lbs.  were 
inserted  and  the  calculations  carried  out. 
Final  results  are  displayed  in  graphic  form 
in  Figure  2.  Inspection  of  Figure  2  indi¬ 
cates  that  Pr{SDA=l} >0.999  for  K<5.67  lbs. 
when  Pr{MDS=l}=l.  Further  design  calcula¬ 
tions  indicate  that  a  realistic  limiting 
value  of  K  is  around  4  lbs.  Hence,  the  URS 
success  probability  appears  conservative. 

The  estimation  of  MDS  success  probability 
will  complete  the  computations  necessary  for 
the  reliability  model. 

Probability  of  Success  -  Mechanical  Deploy¬ 
ment  Subsystem 


The  results  of  tests  conducted  in  the 
design  and  development  phase  were  used  to 
construct  a  lower  bound  on  the  probability  of 
successful  operation  of  the  MDS.  Succinctly, 
the  MDS  was  cycled  400  times,  under  various 
conditions,  to  determine  what  failure  modes, 
if  any,  would  show  up.  The  extensive  test¬ 
ing  did  not  produce  any  failures.  The  test¬ 
ing  can  be  thought  of  as  representing  400 
Bernoulli  trials  during  which  400  successes 
were  observed. 

Let: 

p=probability  of  successful  operation  of  the 
MDS  on  a  single  trial 

then  the  maximum  likelihood  estimator  for  p 
is 


where : 

X  =number  of  successes 
o 

and: 

n==total  niomber  of  trials. 

Using  the  results  of  the  tests  then 
p=l. 


which  says  that  the  best  point  estimate  for 
the  true  probability  of  success  p  is  p=l.  A 
more  revealing  statistic  at  this  point  is  the 
lower  bound  on  the  true  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  (p) .  The  arguments  leading  up  to  and  the 
development  of  the  following  lower  bound  can 
be  found  in  References  (1)  and  (2) ,  A  95  per¬ 
cent  Lower  Bound  (LB)  on  the  parameter  p  is 
given  by  the  following: 


Xo+ (n-Xo+1) Fq . 95 (2 (n-Xo+1) ,2Xo) 

where  Fq . 95 (2 (n-Xo+1) /2Xo)  is  random  variable 
with  the  variance  ratio  distribution  cind  is  a 
function  of  two  parameters  (degrees  of  free¬ 
dom)  . 

Substituting  in  equation  (11)  for  X  =400 
and  n=400  and  using  tables  for  the  cumulative 
F  distribution^ 

LB=0.993. 

Based  on  the  test  results  we  are  95  percent 
sure  that  the  true  probability  of  successful 
operation  of  the  MDS  is  no  smaller  than 
0.993. 

Probability  of  Success  -  Space  Deployable 
Antenna 


The  estimation  of  equation  (3)  consists  of 
using  the  lower  95  percent  statistical  bound 
for  MDS  success  and  a  lower  bound  derived  by 
design  considerations  on  the  URS.  Making  the 
appropriate  substitutions  in  equation  (3) 
yields 

Pr{SDA=l}= (0.999)  (0 . 993) =0 . 992 . 

This  estimate  is  compatible  with  the  initial 
design  goal  of  0.99  for  probability  of  suc¬ 
cessful  deployment. 

Conclusion 

Design  and  test  data  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  efficient  and  economical  base  for  re¬ 
liability  estimation. 
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Structural  modeling  of  systems  and  failure  rate 
modeling  of  components  has  proved  quite  successful 
in  the  reliability  analysis  of  electrical  systems. 

In  the  case  of  mechanical,  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  etc. 
systems,  such  techniques  are  hard  to  apply  because 
of  the  distributed  nature  of  the  devices.  In  such 
cases  stress-strength  models  are  often  used.  These 
models  are  good  for  single  stress  situations,  but 
must  be  modified  to  describe  the  commonly  occurring 
situation  of  repeated  stresses. 

A  general  reliability  modeling  technique  is 
developed  for  time  and/or  cyclic  dependence  of  the 
stress  and  strength  distributions  use  to  characterize 
failure  modes  in  the  stress-strength  interference 
method.  These  distributions  may  change  due  to  aging 
and  cumulative  damage,  or  due  to  the  information 
gained  by  a  history  of  non-failures. 

1  2 

Relate^  earlier  work  by  Freudenthal ,  Reethof 
and  Shooman  has  been  generalized  and  unified.  By 
focusing  on  the  degree  of  knowledge  about  the  par¬ 
ticular  stress  and  strength  involved  one  is  able  to 
define  9  different  models,  several  of  which  model 
important  practical  cases.  Since  time  and/or  cycle 
dependence  of  the  strcjss  is  included,  the  model 
results  in  a  time  (and/or  cycle)  dependent  reliability 
function  and  an  equivalent  failure  rate.  This 
permits  an  analyist  to  devide  his  system  into  a 
lumped  electrical  (and  mechanical)  portion  and  a  dis¬ 
tributed  portion.  Conventional  failure  rate  modeling 
can  be  used  to  derive  a  lumped  reliability  function 
and  stress- strength  modeling  to  obtain  a  distributed 
reliability  function.  The  product  of  these  two 
functions  yields  the  system  reliability  function. 

Introduction 

Reliability  analysis  of  a  system  usually  com¬ 
prises  two  steps.  Failure  descriptions  for  individual 
components  or  subsystems  are  determined  by  statistical 
analysis  of  test  data,  and  then  structural  relations 
among  the  components  in  the  system  are  formulated 
to  relate  the  system  reliability  to  the  component 
or  subsystem  reliability.  Many  components  especial¬ 
ly  electrical  ones,  are  amenable  to  tests  from  which 
failure  rates  (hazard  functions)  can  be  estimated. 
However,  the  failure  mechanisms  for  structural, 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  components,  among  others, 
are  not  well  described  by  average  failure  rates 
because  the  failures  are  generally  caused  by  isolated, 
identifiable  stresses.  In  addition,  these  system 
elements  are  generally  distributed  (rather  then 
lumped),  costly,  more  often  custom  (rather  then 
stock)  designs,  and  in  general  difficult  to  define, 
isolate  and  test.  Effective  failure  rates  can  be 
defined  for  components  in  the  latter  category  by 
using  probability  descriptions  for  the  stress  and 
strength  to  determine  the  probability  of  failure  after 
a  single  stress  applications,  and  then  combining 
that  probability  with  a  model  for  the  times  at  which 


stresses  occur.  The  single-stress  failure  probability 
is  computed  from  the  stress  and  strength  distribu¬ 
tions  by  thOj^s tress-strength- interference  (SSI) 
technique.  ^  The  times  at^which  stresses  occur  may 
be  cyclical  *  or  random.  'The  result  is,  in  either 
case,  a  reliability  function  where  the  equivalent 
failure  rate  is  a  function  of  strength  distribution, 
and  stress  occurrence  law  parameters. 

Although  the  motivation  for  developing  stress- 
strength-  time  (SST)  models  is  to  describe  the  re¬ 
liability  of  non-electrical  elements  it  can  also  be 
used  for  electrical  elements.  One  example  of  such  a 
case  is  the  attempt  to  describe  capacitor  failures  in 
terms  of  a  more  microscopic  view  point  (sometimes 
called  reliability  physics).  One  might  view  the 
dielectric  breakdown  voltage  as  a  strength,  and  the 
applied  voltage  as  a  cyclic  or  random  stress.  Clearly 
the  problem  is  now  described  in  terms  of  SST  theory. 

This  paper  generalizes  and  unifies  the  work  in 
reference  1,2  and  3,  as  motivated  by  examples  in 
reference  4,  with  a  view  toward  getting  exact  and 
approximate  reliability  expressions  for  mechanical 
components  operating  in  environments  with  repeated 
stresses.  Time  variations  in  stresses  (due  to 
operating  sequences)  and  in  strengths  (due  to  aging 
or  secondary  stresses)  are  also  considered. 

Each  of  the  component  variables,  stress  or 
strength,  can  be  classified  in  one  of  the  following 
three  levels  of  uncertainty. 

1.  Known  Stress  or  Strength  -  The  variable  is 
either  constant  or  varies  in  some  known  predictable 
manner.  If  both  stress  and  strength  are  known,  fail¬ 
ure  modeling  is  deterministic  rather  than  prob¬ 
abilistic.  The  device  succeeds  if  strength  > 
stress,  and  fails  if  strength<  stress.  Of  course 
known  implies  that  the  manufacturing  process  is  well 
controlled  so  the  parameters  are  predictable  or  a 
simple  nondestructive  test  is  available  to  determine 
the  parameters. 

2.  Random-fixed  (stress  or  strength)  -  The 
variable  is  either  constant  or  varies  in  time  in  a 
known  manner;  however,  the  constants  of  the  model 
are  unknown.  It  is  assumed  that  enough  data  has 
been  recorded  in  the  past  so  that  a  probability 
density  function  for  the  strength  (or  stress)  is 
known.  It  is  assumed  that  any  test  to  determine  the 
variable  precisely  (as  in  1.  above)  is  too  costly 

or  destructive.  Since  the  variable  is  a  fixed  (or 
predictably  changing)  function,  after  each  success 
we  become  more  certain  that  the  unknown  strength  is 
high.  Therefore,  this  situation  calls  for  a  depen¬ 
dent  probability  calculation. 

3.  Random  -  Independent  stresses  (or  strengths) 

Not  only  is  a  single  stress  value  sufficiently 
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unknown  so  that  it  is  well  described  as  a  random 
variable,  but  successive  stresses  are  so  unrelated  as 
to  be  statistically  independent.  Observation  of  one 
stress  level  gives  no  information  about  the  size  of 
subsequent  stresses.  Although  probably  of  little 
practical  interest,  we  uould  also  consider  random, 
independent  strengths,  say  due  to  independent 
fluctuations  of  a  third  influence,  like  temperature, 
on  a  mechanical  failure  mode. 

Examples  of  failure  modes  suitable  for  SST 
calculations  are  tensile,  creep  and  compressive 
forces  vs.  tensile  strength,  creep  resistance,  and 
buckling  resistance,  respectively,  as  well  as 
temperature  stress  over  a  time  interval  vs.  corrosion 
resistance,  and  reactivity  demand  on  a  nuclear  fuel 
element  vs.  available  reactivity.  Although  a  stress- 
induced  failure  or  a  successfully  resisted  stress 
occurrence  will  take  place  over  a  non-zero  time 
interval,  these  events  can  be  assumed  to  be  in¬ 
stantaneous  if  a  much  longer  operating  time  scale 
is  of  interest  for  the  system. 


Before  we  begin  to  broaden  stress-strength  inter¬ 
ference,  (SSI)  theory  to  include  time  dependence  we 
will  briefly  summarize  conventional  stress-strength 
theory.  Clearly  the  concept  of  a  part  strength 
surviving  an  applied  stress  fits  in  well  with  some  of 
the  design  philosophy  of  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the 


past  on  SSI  theory,  (reference  5).  If  we  deal  with 
a  single  strength,  y,  and  a  single  stress  x, assume 
these  are  random  variables  with  density  functions  f(x) 
and  g(y) ,  then  we  can  formulate  our  problem  in  two 
equivalent  ways.  The  direct  approach  is  to  let  the 
random  variable  w,  represent  the  excess  of  strength 
over  stress 


w  =  y  -  X  (2-1) 

The  probability  density  for  w  is  denoted  u(w).  Clearly 
the  part  succeeds  when  w>0  one  fails  when  w<  0.  Thus, 
the  probabilities  of  success  amd  failure  are. 


1.  Cyclic  Occurrences  -  These  are  changes  in 
the  stress  which  follow  a  cyclic  pattern.  These  may 
be  due  to  natural  seasonal  changes  or  day /night  tem¬ 
perature  cycles  or  man  made  on-off,  up-down,  etc. 
cycles .  We  include  in  this  category  cyclic  changes 
which  have  a  fixed  period  and  those  with  a  non¬ 
constant  time  between  cycles.  The  reliability  is  a 
function  of  the  number  of  cycles,  n,  rather  than 
time.  Examples  are  the  operating  cycles  of  a  relay 
or  the  number  of  take  offs  and  landings  of  an  air¬ 
craft. 

Random  occurrences  -  This  case  refers  to 
situations  in  which  the  times  between  stress  occur¬ 
rences  are  random  rather  than  known.  If  we  assume, 
for  example,  that  stresses  occur  infrequently  and 
that  each  stress  occurrence  is  independent  of  all 
others,  we  have  a  Poisson  probability  law  for  stress 
occurrence.  Random  occurrences  include  not  only  the 
Poisson  probability  law  but  other  occurrence  laws  as 
well. 

Stresses  and  strengths  may  vary  during  a  long 
operating  interval,  in  relation  to  the  passage  of 
time  or  to  the  number  and/or  severity  of  previous 
stresses.  We  will  use  the  following  classification 
for  such  time  variations. 

A.  Aging  -  Aging  describes  changes  with  time 
in  the  parameters  of  the  model.  Most  commonly  this 
is  modeled  as  a  shift  of  the  mean  and/or  variance, 
e.g. ,  a  linear  decrease  in  strength.  A  simple 
examply  is  the  corrosion  in  a  liquid  cooling  system. 

B*  Cyclic  Damage  -  An  item  may  experience  a 
change  in  its  strength  as  the  device  undergoes  re¬ 
peated  operating  cycles.  Thus,  the  strength  density 
is  a  function  of  the  number  of  cycles  n.  An  exaii^le 
of  this  phenomena  is  the  shortened  life  of  a  light 
bulb  which  is  subject  to  many  on-off  cycles  rather 
than  allowed  to  bum  continuously. 


p^=P(w>Cr)-  /  u  (w)  dw  (2-2) 

Pf==l  -Pg  =^P(w<  0)  =  (w)  dw  (2-3) 

One  must  take  care  to  formulate  the  problem 
correctly  in  the  case  where  failure  can  occur 
symetrically  for  both  positive  and  negative  stresses. 
For  example,  a  cantalever  beam  may  break  due  to  a 
negative  load  (downward)  or.  positive  load  (upward). 

In  fact  one  might  even  have  different  failure 
mechanisms  yielding  different  equations  as  in  the 
case  of  a  beam  failing  under  tension  and  compression. 

Sometimes  the  SSI  problem  is  formulated  by 
letting  v=y/x  and  defining  success  as  P(v>l).  This 
approach  requires  careful  handling  of  areas  if  x  and 
y  take  on  negative  values.  In  the  special  case  of 
symmetrical  failures  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  work 
with  v  if  one  requires  that  the  sign  of  the  stress  and 
strength  variables  always  be  the  same. 

In  essence  equations  1,  2,  and  3  reduce  stress- 
strength  theory  to  a  transformation  of  random 
variables  to  compute  u  (w) ,  followed  by  an  integra¬ 
tion.  Since  the  transformation  is  a  difference 
Csign  change  and  sum)  the  change  of  variables  yields 
the  convolution  integral.  (see  ref.  3,p.780.  In  the 
case  where  f(x)  and  g(y)  are  Gaussian  densities,  the 
transformed  variable  u(w)  is  Gaussian  and  Eqs.  (2)  and 
(3)  are  evaluated  by  looking  in  a  normal  probability 
table. 

In  the  cases  where  a  normal  distribution  is  a 
poor  model  for  x  and/or  y  one  can  use  Rayleigh, 

Weibull,  beta,  etc.  distributions.  In  such  a  case, 
the  transformation  of  random  variables  is  generally 
not  tractable  and  one  resorts  to  numerical  approxima¬ 
tion  and  tabulation  of  results  (ref.  5)  or  analytical 
approximation  of  the  integrals  involved.  Another 
simple  approach  is  to  compute  the  moments  of  w.  ;[,gnoripg 
the  distributions  of  x  and  y. 


C.  Cumulative  Damage  -  A  device  is  said  to 
suffer  cumulative  damage  when  its  decrease  in  strength 
Is  determined  by  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of 
previous  stresses.  An  example  would  be  air  leakage 
from  a  snace  craft  due  to  meteprite  collisions 
puncturing  the  skin.  We  assume  that  larger  mete or- 
ites  make  larger  holes  creating  more  air  leakage. 


E(w)=E(x)  -  E(y)  (2-4) 

Var(w)  =  Var(x)  +  Var  (y)  (2-5) 

In  the  case  where  we  know  the  distribution  of  w  (if 
Gaussian,  the  normal  table,  otherwise  we  must  consult 
the  literature  (ref.  3,p.394)  or  generate  our  own 
table.)  Eqs.  4  and  5  allow  us  to  enter  the  appropriate 
probability  table.  Even  if  we  do  not  know  the 
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distribution  of  w,  we  can  use  Tschebyschev^ s  or 
Gauss’s  Inequality  to  bound  the  result. 

The  alternate  formulation  of  the  probability 
of  success  equation  is  to  formulate  a  joint  density 
function  of  x  and  y,  (J)(x,y) ,  and  compute  the  area 
under  this  function  where  y<x'.  Asshmitig  independence 
and  non-negative  domains  for  x  and  y. 

(|)(x,y)==  f(x)  g(y)  (2-6) 


o  -t'  f(x)g(y)  dx]  dy  =  /”  g(y)  [/  f(x)dxl  4y 
0  ^  (2-7) 

The  results  are  identical  to  those  given  by  Eqs.  2-1 
2-2,  2-3. 

If  we  are  to  use  SSI  theory  for  system  design, 
it  is  important  to  know  how  p  changes  as  we  change 
the  densities  of  y  and  x.  The  simplest  approach  is  to 
assume  Gaussian  densities  for  x  and  y,  compute 
and  the  partial  derivatives  of  p  with  respect  to  the 
means  and  variances  of  x  and  y.  Of  course  the  results 
will  only  be  exact  for  Gaussian  densities  but  should 
still  be  indicative  of  the  trends  to  be  expected  in 
the  general  case.  Denoting  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  x  and  y  by  ,  y  ,  a  ,  a  ,  expanding 
p  in  a  multivariable  Taylor  si^ries  abXut  an  opera¬ 
ting  point  and  truncating  higher  order  terms  yields 


p  (u  ,  u  ,0  •')=p 

^s^^x’  y’  x’  y^ 


s 

—  .X.- 


9p  A  1  A 

s  Aa_  +  ^s  Aa 
So  x  9a  ^ 


In  the  case  of  normal  distributions  using  Eqs.  2-1 
2-2,  2-4  and '2-5, 

a  -t^/2 

r.  ^  a  ^  ^  dt  (2-9) 


/d  2+  a  2 
Jx  y 

Dif ferentiatirig.  pj^  with  respect  to  . the  fouf  para¬ 
meters  of  a  the  upper  limit  of  the  integral,  yields 


larger  standard  deviation.  The  relative  magnitudes 
of  variation  due  to  changes  in  the  y's  and  a’s  is 
best  evaluated  by  numerical  substitution  into  Eqs  .<^”10 
2-11,  2-12,  2-13. 

Stress  Strength  Time-Cyclic  Repetitions 

Cyclic  stress  repetitions  either  occur  at  known 
times;  or  correspond  to  situation  in  which  the  order 
of  stress  occurrences  is  important,  but  not  the  times 
of  occurrence.  In  such  cases  the  reliability  func¬ 
tion  R  (t)  becomes  R  ,  with  a  discrete  argument, 
representing  the  proE^ ability  .that  n  successive 
stresses  do  not  cause  a  failure.  If  the  occurrence 
times  t  are  known,  a  continuous- time  reliability 
R(t)  can  also  be  defined  by 

R(t)  =  R^; 

as  shown  in  Figure  3-1.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
if  the  failure  mechanism  remains  fixed  while  a  differ- 
set  of  occurrence  times  is  chosen,  then  the  new  R(t) 
is  found  by  simply  shifting  each  discontinuity  in 
Fig.  3-1  to  the  corresponding  new  t  (i.e.  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  abscissa).  Thus,  R(?)  is  essentially 
the  same  for  periodic  or 'non-periodic  known^  stress 
occurrence  times . 

It  will  also  be  useful  to  think  of  a  discrete 
survival  probability  function  R  the  probability 

of  success  on  occurrence  n,  giveh  that  the  (n-1)  pre¬ 
ceding  occurrences  have  been  successful.  Calculations 
of  the  discrete  R  and  R  will  now  be  outlined 

for  the  nine  possible  combinations  of  known,  random  - 
fixed  and  random- independent  stresses  and  strengths. 
The  number  of  derivations  can  be  reduced  by  elimina¬ 
ting  details  for  -symmetrical  cases  in  which  stress  and 
strength  reverse  roles.  We  begin  with  the  three 

cases  in  which  both  variables  are  in  the  same 
category.  Stress  categories  will  be  indicated  by 
numbers  and  strength  categories  by  letters  (see 
Figure  3-20 

Case  l.a.  Known  Stress  and  Strength  -  This  trivial 
case  is  of  little  interest  except,  perhaps,  when 
aging  takes  place.  The  probability  of  success  on  the 
.  th 

1  occurrence  is 


0  s  y(\)< 

1  ,  y(t^)  >  x(t.) 


=  -  u(0) 


1 0*2  +  or  ^ 
•  X  y 


=  =  u(0)  (2-10) 


(2-11) 


if  X  and  y  are  constants, 

RCt)  =  P  for  t  >  t- 

s ,  1 

1 

for  time  varying  variables 

R(t)  =  0  if  y(t^)<x(t^)  for 

some  t.<t 


=  1  if  y(t^)  >  ^(t^)  for 
(2-12)  all  t^<t 

As  a  special  case  of  (3.4),  if  stress  is  constant  or 
increasing,  and  strength  is  decreasing  then  the  dis- 
(2-13)  Crete  reliability  is 


Clearly,  the  partials  with  respect  to  p  ^ 

are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  sign.  Also 
examining  Eqs.  2-12  and  2-13,  we  see  that,  the  success 
probability  is  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 


0  •> 


(1  j  y(y>x(y 

and  R(t)  depends  on  the  strength  at  the  most  recent 


occurrence. 
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Case  2.b.  Random- Fixed  Stress  and  Strengths. 

The  first  occurrence  of  a  random- 
fixed  stress  on  a  part  with  random-fixed  strength 
is  precisely  the  situation  analyzed  in  Section  2 
by  the  SSI  approach  to  get  p  .  If  both  variables 

®i 

remain  constant  during  repeated  stresses,  success 

or. failure  on _ the  occurrence  determine  success  or 
failure  on  all  future  ones.  Thus 

=P(s^,S2,...s^)  =Ps^  (3-6) 

The  reliability  can  depend  on  time  in  this 
case  if  the  variables  have  some  deterministic  time 
(or  cycle)  dependence,  rather  than  being  constant 
in  time.  If,  for  example,  the  fixed-random 
strength  has  a  degrading  mean  which  decreases  with 
time,  expressible  by  the  relation 

y(t)  =  y(0)  -  a(t)  p_, 

a{0)  =  0 


then  the  success  probability  at  time  t^  can  be 
expressed  variously  as 

=  P[y(0)>  x(0)  +  a(t)]  (3. 

=  P[w(0)>  a(t)]' 

The  last  expression  can  be  evaluated  using  the 
density  function  u(w)  described  above.  The  result¬ 
ing  reliability  would  be 


R  =  p  =  r 


for  this  case  of  random  -  constant  stress  and  random 
deterministically  decreasing  strength.  The  discrete 
survival  function  which  is  the  conditional  proba¬ 
bility  of  surviving  the  n^th  stress  given  that  you 
have  survived  all  of  the  previous  n-1  stresses. 


l  =  P[s  [s  , 

n,  n-1  *-11  i 


(3-10) 


This  survival  function  is  related  to  reliabilities 

at  t  and  t  ^  , 
n  n- 1  by 

^n  ^n-l‘  ^n,n-l  (3-11) 

In  this  case  the  numerical  function  can  be  computed 
from  (3.11)  and  (3.9). 

Case  3.C.  Random  -  Independent  Stress  and 
Strength 


n-1  “  •*' 

=  Pg.  =  P[w^>  0] 


(3-12) 


which  can  be  computed  via  SSI  methods.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  discrete  reliability  will  be 


^n  ^s.  *  ^2  r  ^3  =  (n 

1  ^  n,  n-1  'Pg  '  • 


(3-13) 


If  aging  or  cyclic  time  variations  occur  in  the 
stress  or  strength  distributions , the  R^  ,  in 
(3-12)  and  (3-13)  can  be  replaced  by  ’ 


^k,k-l  =  0] 


(3-14) 


when  u  (w^^)  is  defined  using  a'pprorriste  densities 
£(x;t^)  and  g(y;  t^) . 

Four  more  cases,  lb,  2a,  Ic,  and  3a  can  be 
described  as  special  cases  of  the  three  just  consi¬ 
dered,  as  suggested  by  the  arrows  in  Figure  3-2,  For 
example,  2b  becomes  2a  when  the  strength  density  is 
made  an  impulse,  corresponding  to  a  known  strength. 
Similar  use  of  impulse  densities  allows  the  previous 
discussion  to  include  cases  lb,  Ic  and  3a. 

The  remaining  distinct  cases  are  the  symmetrical 
3b  and  2c,  of  which  we  will  examine  the  more  practi¬ 
cal  former  one. 

Case  3.b.  Random  -  Independent  Stress,  Random  - 
Fixed  Strength. 

Even  in  the  simplest  version  of  this  case,  with 
a  constant  random  strength  and  identically  distributed 
stresses  the  survival  function  is  not  constant.  If 
a  part  with  unknown  strength  survives  one  stress,  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  a  high  strength  than  a  low 
strength.  This  means  that  the  conditional  density 
of  the  strength,  after  (n-1)  successes  will  be  a 
function  g  ^  (y)  depending  on  n 

Sjy)  dy  =  P[  y  <i<  y  +  dy  f  X.  <^;  i  =  1.  2,  .  .  .  (n-1)] 

(3-15) 

with  g^(y)  representing  the  initial  strength  density. 

Clearly,  R  the  probability  that  x  <  y  given 

successes  on  ail  previous  stresses  is,  as  in  (2.7), 

OO  y 

^n.n-l=  iy=0  L=0  ^  (3-16) 

Furthermore,  the  basic  conditional  probability  defin¬ 
ition  leads  to  the  relation 


In  this  case  each  stress  occurrence  is  a  random 
event,  independent  of  all  others.  A  strength  that 
varies  randomly  and  independently  at  successive  stress 
times  is  hard  to  imagine  physically,  although  it 
could  occur  through  the  action  of  a  secondary  random 
stress  which  weakens  the  parts  resistance  to  the 
primary  stress,  e.g.  a  reverse  change  in  strength 
proportional  to  a  randomly  varying  temperature. 

This  situation  corresponds  to  a  constant 
survival 


R  .  ,  =  R  .R 

n  +  1  n  n,  n-1  (3-17) 

between  successive  reliabilities  .  This  recursion  is 
started  with  R^  computed  as  R^  ^  from  (3.16) 

The  appendix  shows  how  the  preceding  three  equa¬ 
tions  can  be  combined  to  get  the  following  general 
expressions  for  the  cycle  dependent  strength  density 
and  the  survival. 
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g„(y)  =  gi(y)  [  /f(x)  ^  n  >  1  (3-18) 

rV  n+l  , 

^n+l  n  =  f  /  ^  f  /^n 

*  ys  o  ^ 

The  following  simple  example  shows  how  to  use  and 
interpret  these  results. 

Figure  3.3  shows  rectangular  densities  for  f(x) 
and  g  (y) ,  which  have  been  chosen  for  computational 
simplicity.  The  first  steps  are  to  compute  and 

^  from 

OO  y 

^1=/  %(>')/  f(>^)dxdy  (3-20) 

y=o  x= o 


){y)  -  gj(y)  f(x)  dx  / 


(3-21) 


Both  of  these  terms  require  computation  of  the  in¬ 
tegral  f  (x)  dx  of  the  rectangular  density,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  triangular  function  of  y  shown  in  Figure 
3.4.  Multiplication  of  that  function  by  the  g^(y) 
in  Fig.  3.3  produces  the  numerator  of  (3.21)  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.5.  The  R^  of  (3.20)  is  the  area  under 
the  curve  of  that  figure,  which  turns  out  to  be  unity 
minus  the  area  A  of  the  shaded  triangle  in  that 
figure,  which  turns  out  to  be  unity  minus  the  area 
A  of  the  shaded  triangle  in  that  figure 


Finally,  the  Figure  3.6  ±3  simply  a  scaled 

version  of  the  numerator  curve  in  3.5,  due  to  divi¬ 
sion  by  R^  in  (3.21).  The  change  in  the  strength 
density  functions  from  g-i  (y)  to  ^2^^^  worthy  of 
note.  That  portion  whicn  contains  the  high  stress 
region  of  stress  density  function  f  (x)  shown  speci¬ 
fied  decreases  monotonically  in  area  as  cycle  number 
n  increases  effectively  truncating 


The  effect  of  this  whole  computation  has  been  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  g  (y)  function  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  item  being  stressed  is  more  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  high  strength  members  of  the  population 
described  by  the  original  density  g^(y).  ^he  effect 
has  been  called  "tail  erosion"  by  Reetoff.  If  we 
were  to  carry  the  process  through  again  to  find  g2(y) 
we  would  obtain  a  density  function  with  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  3.7-.  The  progression  of  the  tail 
erosion"  process  can  be  clearly  seen.  As  the"erosion" 
process  continues,  we  asymptotically  approach  a 
rectangular  density  as  n-x»  when  n  is  large  for  g^^Cy) 
extending  between  y  =  x  and  y  =  y  •  In  other  words , 
all  the  overlap  area  be&veen  x  and  y  has  been  eroded 
and  R  does  not  change  as  n  increases  further.  Of 
course  if  the  density  functions  are  not  truncated  as 
in  this  example,  the  same  effect  goes  on  but  it  is 
not  as  easy  to  describe  the  asymptotic  result.  If 
the  unknown  strength  is  a  function  of  time,  the  time 
variation  is  carried  along  in  the  above  process  as 
a  parameter. 


It  is  worthwhile  to  consider  the  difference  between 
the  reliability  computed  as  outlined  here,  and  a  more 
naive  or  approximate  approach  which  assumes  that  all 
survivals  are  the  same  as  the  first;  i.e.  R^  n-l^^l* 
This  amounts  to  using  case  3c^to  approximate ’3b.  An 
example  taken  from  reference  ,  has  gaussian  stress 
and  strength  densities  with  standard  deviations 

0*  =  '5420  kpsi  (3-23) 

X 

cr  =6710  kpsi 

y 

and  a  difference  of  means  (3-24) 


-  =  43,  000  kpsi 

r-y  Kx 

Computations  using  equations  3-18'  and  3-19  show  that 
R..  =  0.999981  (3-25) 

bU 

while  the  conventional  constant  failure  rate 
approximation  gives 


Ren  =  (3-,)^°  =  0.999974  (3-26) 

bU  1 


A  comparison  of  results  (3-25  and  (3-26)  indicates 
that  SST  methods  yield  more  accurate  estimates  of 
reliability  for  certain  types  of  components,  and  that 
this  estimate  can  be  higher  than  would  be  computed 
using  more  conventional  techniques. 


Another  way  of  looking  at  this  is  that 

^60  ^  (3-27) 

Rather  than  of  equation  (3-26) . 


Reliability  for  Random  Stress  Occurence  Times 


It  is  possible  to  write  the  following  general 
expression  for  the  reliability  function  R(t)  when 
the  stress  occurrence  times  are  random 


R(t)  =  TTo(t)  ^0  ^  +  .  .  .  +  TT^R^  ...  (4. 1) 

where  n  (t)  is  the  probability  of  n  occurrences  in 
the  0  to  t  times  interval,  and  R  is  the  probability 
of  n  successes,  described  above.  (Even  the  known 
occurrence  time  case  is  covered  by  this  expression. 

In  that  case,  exactly  one  11  (t)  =  1  and  all  the  rest 
are  zero,  for  each  value  of  t.) 

The  R  functions  of  Sec.  3  must  be  combined  with 
a  probabiSistic  model  for  occurrence  times  in  order 
to  evaluate  (or  approximate)  the  infinite  sum  in  (4-1)  . 
The  actual  application  must  be  used  to  guide  the 
choice  of  an  occurrence  model.  Some  models  have  the 
advantages  of  being  physically  reasonable  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations,  as  well  as  being  mathemati¬ 
cally  tractable. 

It  is  often  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  occur¬ 
rence  times ,  after  a  reference  time  t  ,  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  actual  occurrence  times  before  t^,  but 
similarly  distributed  over  corresponding  time  inter¬ 
vals  of  equal  width.  In  addition,  it  is  often 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  a  small  interval  (At) , 
at  most  one  occurrence  can  take  place  with  an  occur¬ 
rence  probability  a (At)  proportional  ^o  the  width  of 
the  small  interval.  It  can  be  shown  that  these 
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mild  assumptions  require  that  the  number  of  occur¬ 
rences  in. the  interval  0  to  t  governed  by  the 
Poisson  probability  law 


•art  t 

Pf  N  =  k]  =  -  ® _ (£U_ 

t  J  iTr^ 


(4.2) 


Therefore 


R{t)  =  E  1  .  P[N  =  k]  = 
k=0 


=  irk(t) 


pf  any  number  of  occurrences] 


Furthermore,  it  follo:^  that  in  this  Poisson 
occurrence  case,  the  times  0.  between  successive 
occurrences 


0.=: 

1 


t  . 
1 


t 


i-1 


(4.3) 


are  independent,  identically  distributed  random 
variables  with  ex  nential  density  functions 

fg  (0)  =  «e  :  e  >  0  (4.4) 

=  0  otherwise 


R(t)  =  1  for  Xq<  Yq  (4_  5) 

R(t)  =  P[N^  =  0]  ;  ^q>Yq 

R(t)  =  e  :  Xq  >  Yq  ^4 


Notice  that  when  ^  3/^  (4.6)  corresponds  to  a 
constant  hazard  wim  A  =  a 


This  property  suggests  an  approach  to  forming  other, 
non-Poisson  occurrence  models.  These  related  models 
assume  that  the  in ter- occurrence  times  0.  are  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  replace  (4.4)  by  some  other  density 
function  (which  need  only  be  zero  for  negative  0) . 
Unfortunately,  these  similar  models  do  not  have  such 
simple  expressions  as  (4.2)  for  nj^(t)  ,  which  is  need¬ 
ed  to  evaluate  (4.1).  (Another  generalization  is  the 
generalized  Poisson  law  in  which  the  short  time 
probability  of  a  single  occurrence  in  At  becomes 
a(t)  At.) 

A  further  justification  for  Poisson  occurrence 
models  is  noteworthy.  If,  for  example,  a  stress 
occurrence  corresponds  to  a  trajectory- correcting 
thrust,  then  this  takes  place  when  a  control  system 
decides  that  a  velocity  error  function  has  reached 
an  intolerable  level.  The  velocity  error  may  well 
be  represented  by  a  Gaussian  random  process,  since 
the  Central  Limit  Theorem  would  predict  this  model 
if  velocity  errors  are  caused  by  many  independent 
accelerations,  say  due  to  meteorites.  Thus  in  this 
case,  stress  occurrences  correspond  to  the  times  that 
a  Gaussian  process  rises  above  a  control  decision 
threshold  (see  Fig.  4-1) . 


Case  3a;  Constant  known  strength,  random  independent 
stresses  at  each  occurrence. 


R  -  {p  r 

n 


R(t)  =  e 


-at 


0 

Ro  +  P 

1  n 


Si  +  at  T  .  .  . 


-at  ap  t 


R(t)  =  «  -  ar(l-p  )t 

Si 

Here,  too,  there  is  a  constant  hazard  of 
\  =  a(l-p  ) 

=  «pf 


(4.7) 


i.e.  the  occurrence  rate  times  the  single-occurrence 
failure  probability. 


It  is  known  that  such  up- crossings  of  a  Gaussian 
process  are,  indeed,  approxiri.ateJy  descrived  by  the 
Poisson  occurrence  law  of  (4.2). 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted 
to  the  case  of  Poisson  occurrences,  but  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  computational  evaluation  of  (4.1) 
for  other  occurrence  laws,  as  determined  from  data, 
is  quite  feasible. 

The  following  reliability  calculations  combine 
the  Poisson  occurrence  law  of  (4.1)  (in  which  a  is 
the  mean  number  of  occurrences  per  unit  time)  with 
the  various  failure  cases  in  Sec.  3. 

Case  1-a;  Constant,  known  stress  x^  and  strength  y^: 


Case  1-b :  Constant,  known  stress;  random  fixed 
strength. 

R  =  p  n=l,  2...1 

n 

R(t)  =  e'“*[  1  -p^^at  +  p^^  +  ...] 

=  e'^  [(1  -  p  )  +  (p  +  p  Oft  +  .  .  .  )  ] 

“1  ■’ 

-at  V  ^ 

=  e  (1-p  )  +  e  P„  e 

—at 

R(t)  =  p^^  +  (1-p^^)  e  ^4_a) 


R^  =  1  if  Xq  <  Vo 

=  0  if  Xq  >  Vq,  n  >  1 


Although  the  hazard  is  not  constant  here, it  can  be 
computed  from  the  basic  definition 
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2(t)  = 

“  (l-Pg  )e 
2(t)  - - !i__ 

(1-p  )e-“‘  +  p 

1 


s 


1 


F^(y)  =  ^  f(x)dx.  =  1  -  F^(y) 


namely 


R(t)=  J  gjfy)  e'^^^x^y^dy  (4.13) 


z(t) 


a 


1  +  p  /  (1-p  ) 

1  ®1 


(4.9) 


Figure  4,2  shows  this  hazard  function  for  several 
values  of  p  .  Note  that  the  hazard  is  constant  at 


X  =  a  when  p  =0,  and  is  approximately  exponential 
®1 

XWaa-p  )e“^ 


when  p  is  nearly  equal  to  1. 

Finally,  the  most  interesting  case  of  Poisson 
occurrences  corresponds  to  random  independent  stress¬ 
es  and  a  fixed,  but  randomly  distributed  strength. 
Substitution  of  the  R  computed  in  Case  3-b  of  Sec.  3 
into  (4.1)  yields  a  general  expression  for  R(t)  which, 
in  most  cases  would  be  best  evaluated  computationally. 
The  precise  result  can  be  bounded  by  noting  that  for 
any  stress  and  strength  distributions. 


(P 


®i 


(4.10) 


These  inequalities  express  the  facts  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  n  successes  must  be  no  greater  than  the 
probability  of  one  success;  and  that  the  conditional 
information  of  previous  successes  can  only  increase 
the  probability  of  subsequent  successes. 

Combination  of  (4.1)  and  (4.10)  gives  the 
following  general  bounds  on  R(t) 


The  corresponding  hazard  is  in 


z(t)  = 


gl(y)  F^(y)  dy 


y  -at  p  (y)  - 

/s,(y).  Oy 

“  (4.L4) 


Computational  evaluation  of  these  general  express¬ 
ions  for  R(t)  and  z(t)  is  straightforward  once  stress 
and  strength  densities  have  been  prescribed.  Approx¬ 
imate  expressions  for  the  case  of  small  (at)  (infre¬ 
quent  stress  occurrences  and/or  short  time  operation) 
follow  from  a  corresponding  approximation  of  (4.12) 
by  the  first  few  terms  in  the  summation. 

It  is  germain  at  this  point  to  digress  to  discuss 
one  potentially  important  use  of  the  model  for  R(t) 
bounded  by  Eq.  4.11.  We  see  that  from  Eqs.(4.7), 

(4.8)  and  (4, 9), for  certain  conditions  ,  we  have  an 
exponentially  decreasing  hazard.  Although  many 
electronic  components  have  been  found  to  have  a  con¬ 
stant  hazard,  two  notable  exceptions  immediately 
come  to  mind.  Integrated  circuits  and  capStitor  are 
known  to  have  a  decreasing  hazard.  It  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  a  microscopic  failure  model  for  a  capacitor 
involving  the  dielectric  strength  and  the  applied 
voltage  stress.  One  might  be  able  to  construct  a 
similar  SST  model  for  an  integrated  circuit.  Thus, 
the  models  developed  here  may  be  important  in  the 
study  of  the  microscopic  failure  behavior  of  devices 
which  is  often  called  reliability  physics. 

Reliability  with  Aging  or  Cyclic  Damage 


-«(l-Pg  )t 

e  ^  <R(t)<p  +(l-p  )e'“*  (4.11) 

“  "'l  ,  ®1 

where  we  have  used  the  fact  that  the  upper  and  lower 
boimds  on  R  correspond, respectively j to  Cases  1-b  and 
3-a.  ^ 

A  more  explicit  expression  for  R(t)  follows  from 
the  general  R  .  Substitution  of  (3-19)  and  the 
Poisson  occurrence  probabilities  into  (4.1)  produces 


The  calculations  in  the  previous  section  assumed 
that  the  probability  densities  for  random  stresses  and 
strengths  were  not  explicitly  time- depen dent.  In  many 
practical  situations  these  densities  will  not  remain 
fixed.  If  they  change  with  the  passage  of  time,  the 
effect  is  called  aging  (generally  a  decrease  in 
strength);  whereas,  if  the  changes  correspond  to  the 
number  of  stress  occurrences,  the  effect  is  called 
cyclic  damage.  A  third  possibility,  cumulative  damage, 
describes  strength  decreases  which  depend  on  the  size 
as  well  as  the  nimiber  of  stresses. 


R(t)  =  e  ^  g^(y)  f(x)dxl  dy 

0  0  I  0  J 

(4. 12) 

Changing  the  order  of  integration  and  summation  leads 

eta:. 

0  0 


The  final  expression  follows  from  identifying  the  sum 
as  an  exponential  and  writing  the  x-integral  in  terms 
of  the  distribution  function 


A)  Cyclic  damage  is  the  simplest  type  to  analyze 
for  reliability  calculations,  A  few  examples  will  be 
given  here  to  generalize  those  mentioned  in  section  3 


i)  In  case  3-a  with  independent  stresses  and  known 
cycle- depen dent  strength  y  ,  it  follows  that  the  n-th 
sucess  has  probability. 


P  =  f  ^  f(x)dx 


(5-1) 


Thus,  R(t)  can  be  computed  using  (4-1)  and 


R 


P,  R,  ,  ...R  ,  (5-2) 

s,  2, 1  n,  n-1  ' 


Even  more  cycle— dependence  can  be  introduced  here  for 
situations  in  which  the  operating  procedure  is  known 
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to  produce  different,  say  larger,  stresses  on  later 
cycles.  The  cycle- dependent  stress  densities  can  be 
symbolized  by  f(x;n)  and 


R 


n,  n-1 


^f(x  ;  n)dx 


(5-3) 


form. 

. . .  t^)  =  pj-  y  +  dy 


[successes  at  t,,  1 

^  1  2  n-' 


If  the  efficiency  of  a  system  decreases  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  cycles  of  operation,  it  will 
operate  at  a  higher  temperature  during  later  cycles , 
and  thus  cause  greater  thermal  stresses  on  adjacent 
parts.  In  such  a  case,  the  mean  of  f(x;n)  would  be 
an  increasing  function  of  n. 

ii)  Another  interesting  situation  is  version  of  3-b 
with  independent  stresses,  and  a  random  fixed  strength 
which  has  known  cycle  dependence.  For  example,  the 
strength  mjght  be  normally  distributed  with  fixed 
variance  a  but  cycle  dependent  mean 

E  [y^]  =  a  +  b  e  ^  (5-4) 

This  mean  value  decreases  from  its  initial  value  of 
(a+b)  toward  a  final  value  of  (a). 

In  this  situation,  the  conditional  densities  in 
Section  3  discussion  of  this  case  must  be  replaced  by 


(5-9) 

6)  Cumulative  damage  introduces  much  greater  com¬ 
plexity,  and  the  necessary  calculations  are  not  simply 
minor  variations  of  the  preceding  discussion.  Addi¬ 
tional  work  must  be  done  in  order  to  find  reliability 
functions  for  devices  which  suffer  cumulative  damage 
due  to  randomly  occuring  stresses.  The  points  of 
view  to  be  considered  include  the  Palmgren-Miner  rule 
which  accounts  for  the  size  of  previous  stresses,  but 
not  their  order  of  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
Sweet  and  Kozen  ‘  which  does  not  take  into  account  the 
order  of  occurrence  of  previous  stresses. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  possibility  that 
aging  or  cycle  dependence  models  might  provide  simple 
but  reasonably  accurate  approximations  to  more  pre¬ 
cise  analysis  of  cumulative  damage.  In  fact  it  is 
easy  to  develop  a  complete  model  for  the  specific  case 
of  cumulative  sum  damage  described  below. 


gj^(y;n)  =  p[y  <  y^<  y  +  dy  f  (n-1)  successes]  /  dy 


(5-5) 

in  which  the  stibscript  indicates  Cn— 1)  previous  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  the  n  in  the  argument  indicates  the  cycle 
dependence.  The  corresponding  change  in  the  relia¬ 
bility  derivation  is  to  replace  g.(y)  by  gj^(y;n). 

This  causes  little  additional  difficulty  in  computing 
approximations  to  R(t) ,  but  prevents  the  notational 
simplicity  of  the  final  result  since  the  order  of 
summation  and  integration  can  no  longer  be  reversed. 

An  alternate  or  additional  cycle- dependence  of 
stresses  could  be  introduced  into  this  Case  3-b  situ¬ 
ation.  The  required  generalization  is  to  replace  f(x) 
by  f(x;n).  This  requires  changing  the 

[  /  f(x)dx]“  ^ 

o 

and  related  expressions  to 

7  y  y 

[  J  f(x;l)dx  ]  [  J  f(x;2)dx]  ,  .  .  [  /  £(x;n-l)dx] 

O  O  Q 

(5-6) 

B)  -  Aging  has  effects  which  are  very  much  like 
cycle  dependence.  However,  the  changes  here  depend 
on  the  stress- times  t  rather  than  on  the  stress- 
numbers  n.  Thus,  the  aging  version  of  (5-3)  is 

R  ,(t  )  •  f’'""’ 

n.n-l'n^  Jo  f(x;t^)dx  (5-7) 

In  this  case,  the  discrete  reliability  R  correspond¬ 
ing  to  (5-2)  is  really  a  function  of  all  previous 

stress  times  t.,  ,  t^  ,  ,  ,  t  : 

1*2  n 


=  Ps/V 


■  .R  i(t  ) 

n,n-l  n 
(5-8) 


In  like  manner,  the  conditional  densities  like 
those  defined  in  (5-5)  take  the  even  more  complicated 


If  we  assume  that  the  cumulative  damage  weakens  the 
strength  of  the  part  on  each  occurrence  an  amount  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  applied  stress  then  we  obtain  a  cumu¬ 
lative  damage  law  based  on  the  sum  of  the  applied 
stresses . 


y2  =  yi  -  cx^ 

ya  =  y2  -  cx^  =  y^  -  cx^  -  cx^ 


n 
C  z 
i=l 


(5-10) 


Where  c  is  the  factor  of  proportionality.  If  we 
invoke  the  central  limit  law  of  probability  and  assume 
the  distribution  of  stress  does  not  change,  we  can 

n 

state  that  the  term  c  J]  x.  will  be  normally  distributed 

i=l  ^ 

for  n  large  and  will  have  the  moments 


mean  =  n  c.  u 

1  ^x 

2  2 

(5-11) 

variance  =  n  c,  cr 

1  x 

(5-12) 

Using  equations  (5-10)  -  (5-12)  we  have  essentially 
reduced  the  case  of  cumulative  damage  to  a  cycle 
dependent  model. 

Conclusions 


The  authors  feel  that  this  paper  and  the  underly¬ 
ing  work  cited  in  the  references  provide  techniques 
for  modeling  the  reliability  of  non-electrical  systems. 
It  is  recommended  that  these  techniques  be  widely 
applied  so  that  a  bank  of  parameter  data  for  such 
models  can  be  amassed  in  the  literature.  This  in  some 
ways  parallels  the  development  of  failure  rate  reliab¬ 
ility  models  whose  widespread  application  waited  for 
the  gathering  of  a  failure  rate  data  base. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  various  forms  of 
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failure  dependence  be  explored.  To  be  more  specific 
we  discuss  dependence  in  greater  detail  by  focusing 
on  the  example  of  a  space  vehicle.  Firstly,  one  may 
say  that  the  stresses  during  boost  are  dependent  since 
it  is  quite  likely  that  one  large  vibration  stress  will 
be  followed  by  another,  yet  if  the  vehicle  survives 
until  it  is  injected  into  orbit,  the  successive  small 
stresses  in  orbit  will  be  unrelated, Actually  this  is 
not  a  case  of  dependence  but  merely  two  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Separate  reliability  models  should  be  written 
for  the  boost  and  orbit  phases  with  different  stress- 
strength  parameters. 

Now  suppose  that  failures  in  the  fuel  feed  system 
of  our  liquid  fuel  booster  cause  a  pulsating  fuel  flow 
and  large  concommitant  vibration  stresses.  This  is  a 
case  of  correlated  failure  modes  and  might  be  treated 
by  a  Markov  model  where  the  transition  probabilities 
were  adjusted  to  account  for  the  dependence. 

Lastly, let  us  suppose  that  while  traveling  through 
space  on  a  deep  space  mission, our  vehicle  is  suceptable 
to  meteorite  damage.  Further  assume  that  meteorite 
belts  are  of  a  small  mass  type, which  do  little  or  no 
damage, and  of  a  large  mass  type.  The  vehicle  can  be 
disabled  by  one  or  more  large  mass  hits.  Now  if  we 
knew  that  there  were  no  meteorite  hits  during  the 
last  minute  of  flight  it  would  effect  our  computation 
of  the  reliability  during  the  next  minute.  In  fact, 
if  meteofite  belts  took  hours  to  traverse,  the  fact 
that  we  just  entered  a  small  mass  belt  a  few  minutes 
ago  would  increase  the  probability  of  survival  (avoid¬ 
ance  of  a  large  mass  belt)  during  the  next  minute. 
Similarly,  if  we  just  entered  a  large  mass  belt, the 
probably  of  survival  during  the  next  minute  is  decrea¬ 
sed.  Notice  that  in  each  case  we  are  assuming  some 
sort  of  direct  or  indirect  measurement  of  the  applied 
stress,  (meteorite  mass)  In  such  a  case  a  dependent 
model  must  be  constructed  and  repair  and  replacement 
policies  might  be  changed  by  the  dependence.  However, 
if  we  consider  the  case  where  we  do  not  know  and/or 
cannot  infer  the  mass  of  the  meteorite  hits ,we  con¬ 
sider  the  stresses  to  be  uncorrelated.  Of  course  the 
effects  of  the  large  meteorite  masses  is  not  ignored. 
Either  by  studying  past  data  or  by  analysis,  the  para¬ 
meters  of  the  uncorrelated  model  are  chosen  so  that 
they  include  this  effect.  Thus,  although  the  reliabi¬ 
lity  calculated  for  a  particular  time  interval  may  be 
less  accurate,  the  expected  values  over  a  mission  will 
still  be  correct. 

It  is  the  authors  opinion  that  the  application 
of  the  general  reliability  modeling  techniques  pre¬ 
sented  here  is  beyond  the  score  of  this  paper.  Here 
the  purpose  was  to  describe  in  detail  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  time  and/or  cycle  dependence  of  the 
stress  and  strength  distributions  used  to  character¬ 
ize  failure  modes  in  the  Stress-Strength  Interference 
Method. 


can  be  written  as  the  ratio  of  joint  and  marginal 
probabilities 


P[y<  y<  y+dy  and  x.<  y  ;  i=l,  2, 


R 


n-1 


(A -2) 

where  the  reliability  R  is  the  probability  of 
Cn-1)  consequtive  successes. 

The  numerator  of  (A-2)  can  be  expanded  in  terms 
of  additional  conditional  probabilities  to  the  form 

P[  y<  <  y  +  dy]  P  <  Z  I  y  <  y  <  y  +  dy 

and  (n-2) successes] X 

xPfx  ^y|y^  y+dy  and  (n- 3)  successes]  x 


1  ly<y<y  +  dy 


(A -3) 


The  assumed  independence  of  stresses  makes  all  of 
those  conditional  probabilities  equal  to 

J  f(x)dx 

o 

(A -4) 


Substitution  of  (A-4)  and  (A-3)  into  (A-2)  produces 
the  conditional  strength  density  shown  in  (3.18). 
Finally,  (3.19)  follows  directly  from  substituting 
(3.18)  into  (3.16).  Similar  derivations  appear  in 
Ref.  1,2,8. 
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Figure  3.5.  Computation  of  Numerator  of  Eq  3.21 
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Summary 

Early  failures  in  unequal  size  fleets  are  used  to 
estimate  the  population  distribution  function  using  a 
combination  of  analytical  and  graphical  methods.  The 
analysis  is  based  on  order  statistics  and  extreme  val¬ 
ue  theory. 

List  of  Symbols 


function  using  the  first  and  second  failures  in  unequal 
size  samples. 

Reliability  Functions  of  Early  Failures 

From  the  theory  of  extreme  value  statistics^  it  is 
well  known  that  in  a  sample  of  size  "n",  drawn  from  a 
given  population  with  reliability  function,  R(x),  the 
smallest  value  of  x  will  have  a  reliability  function 


k 

m  _ 

n,  n^,  n 

P(n^) 

X 

E 

F(x) 

M 

N 

R(x),  R(N),  R(p) 

f*!!!.’  P2n. 

1  1 

p^(N),  p^CN) 


number  of  identical  size  samples 
index 

rank  order  number 
number  of  sample  sizes 
sample  size,  for  ith  sample,  average 
sample  size 

frequency,  density  of  sample  sizes 

general  variate 
expected  value 

cumulative  probability  function 
total  number  of  samples 
fatigue  life,  number  of  cycles 
reliability  function  of  variate  x, 
or  N,  relation  between  R  and  p 
first  and  second  failure  reliability 
functions  for  variable  f  leet  n^^ 
first  and  second  failure  reliability 
functions  for  fatigue  life  N 


Introduction 

Sampling  tests  for  the  purposes  of  quality  con¬ 
trol,  for  test  acceleration,  or  for  the  detection  of 
weak  members  of  a  population  may  benefit  greatly  from 
a  particular  use  of  the  statistics  of  extremes.  It 
has  been  shown  by  the  authors  in  a  previous  paper^ 
that  it  is  expedient  to  perform  tests  on  groups  of 
specimens  taken  from  a  larger  population  until  the 
weakest  (first  failure)  in  each  group,  or  fleet, 
fails.  The  surviving  specimens  are  then  not  tested 
any  further  and  population  parameters  are  estimated 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  first 
failures  and  the  size  of  the  samples  tested. 

Because  testing  is  discontinued  after  the  first 
failure  has  occurred  in  each  sample  an  obvious  accel¬ 
eration  in  testing  time  is  realized.  When  sampling 
of  this  nature  is  performed  it  is  expedient  to  use 
groups  of  identical  size  for  which  case  the  techniques 
have  been  established  in  reference  1.  The  method  has 
recently  been  utilized  in  fatigue  tests  of  17  large 
panels  each  containing  32  rivet  holes^.  The  holes  and 
surrounding  material  were  considered  to  be  members  of 
17  samples  of  size  32.  Tests  were  discontinued  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  crack  in  each  panel  and 
these  first  failures  were  used  to  estimate  the  fatigue 
life  distribution  for  all  holes. 

It  is,  however,  of  great  practical  interest  to 
extend  the  analysis  of  early  failures  to  samples  of 
unequal  size.  An  aircraft  manufacturer  for  instance 
may  sell  different  numbers  of  airplanes  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  airlines.  As  these  unequal  size  fleets  undergo 
service,  the  first  failures  in  each  fleet  may  be  uti¬ 
lized  to  estimate  life  parameters  for  the  surviving 
population. 

A  non-parametric  method  is  presented  here  for  the 
graphical  estimation  of  the  population  distribution 


p(x)^^  =  R(x)"  (1) 

whether  the  sample  consists  of  one  or  more  sets  of 
drawings,  all  of  size  "n".  Generally,  the  *'k"-th 
smallest  rank  in  the  sample  will  have  a  reliability 
function,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  last  k  terms  of 

the  binomial  expansion^  denoted  here  as 

Pkn  =  {[RW  +  FW]"}k 

5  (")R(x)^F(x)f""^^  (2) 

i=n-k+l 


with  F(x)  the  failure  function  of  the  parent  popula¬ 
tion.  Equations  1  and  2  are  nonparametric  and  relate 
the  reliabilities  of  the  sample  and  that  of  the  parent 
population  without  requiring  a  prior  knowledge  of  the 
parent  distribution. 

In  this  paper  the  more  general  case,  that  of  un¬ 
equal  size  samples,  is  treated.  This  altered  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  adds  difficulties  to  the  derivation  and 
solution  of  the  equations. 

Several  underlying  assumptions  are  noted  below: 

(a)  The  sample  size  *'n"  is  not  a  constant,  but  a  ran¬ 
dom  variable. 

(b)  The  distribution  function  of  the  random  variable 
”n"  is  necessary  for  a  solution  of  the  reliability 
equations . 

(c)  The  reliability  functions  of  the  ”k"-th  smallest 
values  depend  on  the  distribution  of  sample  sizes, 
and  hence  conditional  probabilities  must  be  used 
as  follows. 

A  set  of  M  samples  of  various  sizes  n^,  n^  ...  n^  are 
chosen.  It  is  assumed  that  ^2  ^  ^i’  ^ 

none  of  the  samples  are  of  the  same  size. 

In  each  ith  sample  there  are  n^  ranked  values 

with  a  reliability  function  dependent  on  the  rank  of 
the  variate  and  the  size  of  the  sample,  n^  Using  the 

format  of  Equation  1  above,  the  reliability  function 
of  the  smallest  value  for  a  sample  of  size  n^  is  de¬ 
fined  as 

n.  j 

=  R(x)  ^  n  =  n^  for  i  =  1,  2  ...  ra  (3) 
i  ' 

given  that  the  size  of  the  sample  n  equals  n^.  Choos¬ 
ing  at  random,  among  the  M  samples  of  sizes  n^ ,  n^  ... 
n^,  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  reliability  function 
of  the  ”k”-th  smallest  value  for  a  particular  distri- 
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but ion  o£  sample  sizes  characterized  by  the  density 
function  p(n^).  When  the  density  function,  is 

known,  the  mean  of  the  sample  sizes  is 
n 

E(n)  =  n  p(n  ) 
i=l  ^  ^ 

n 

=  I  njp(n  )  n  =  n  ]  (4) 

i=l  ^ 

Thus  the  reliability  function  of  the  smallest  value 
for  sample  sizes  with  a  density  function 

unconditionally  defined  as 

m  n.  j 

•^Ipfn  ■)  "  ^  p(n  )[R(x)  ^|n  =  n  ]  (5) 

^  i  i=l 

If  p(n^)  is  a  known  function,  Equation  5  can  be  read¬ 
ily  evaluated  even  if  the  R(x)  are  not  assumed  a  pri¬ 
ori,  keeping  the  relationship  between  the  sample  and 
the  parent  population  nonparametric.  In  practice, 
however,  instead  of  the  density  function,  p(n^),  the 

frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  sample  size  is  avail¬ 
able  and  may  be  defined  as 

p.  =  g./M,  i  =  1,  2  ...  m  (6) 

where  g^  is  the  number  of  times  a  sample  of  size  n^ 

occurs,  M  is  the  total  number  of  samples,  and  m  is  the 
number  of  different  sample  sizes. 

Of  course 


m  m 

I  p  =  1  and  5;  g  =  M  (7) 

i=l  i=l  ^ 

Hence  a  weighted  average  sample  size,  n,  may  be  eval¬ 
uated  based  on  Equation  4  as 


n 


i=l 


1 


(8) 


Thus  based  on  Equation  5  the  unconditional  relia¬ 
bility  functi_on  of  the  smallest  values  in  the  average 
sample  size  n  is 


m  n. 

Pin  "  ^  ^ 

in  i=l  i  I  i 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  n  may  be  obtained 

with  various  combinations  of  p.  and  n.  and  hence  it  is 

1 

incorrect  to  assume  that  p^—  could  be  computed  from 
Equation  1  by  substituting  n  for  n.  In  other  words 


with  the  subscript  k  referring  to  the  last  k  terms  of 

n. 

the  expansion  of  [R(x)  +  F(x)] 

Thus  for  k  =  2,  Equation  11  can  be  rewritten  as 
m  n.  n.  (n.-l)  , 

P2n  =  ^  +  (lb  RW  ^  F(x)]|n  =  nj 

(12) 

For  k  =  3,  the  last  three  terms  of  Equation  11  yield 
p^— .  It  should  be  recognized  that  Equation  11  is  valid 

only  for  k  values  not  larger  than  the  smallest  of  the 
sample  sizes,  n^.  If  g^  =  1  for  all  i  that  is  each 

sample  size  occurs  once,  p^  is  reduced  to  i  and  M  =  m; 
for  k  =  1 

m=M  ^  n .  I 

Pl,n°  M  ^1"  ^  "i’ 


for  k  =  2 


m=M  n.  n.  (n.-l) 

P2n  =  ^  +  (/)  R(x)  ^  F(x)|n  =  n.] 

(14) 

which  are  special  cases. 

Additionally,  should  all  the  samples  be  of  the 
same  size,  that  is  n^  =  n,  the  summation  of  Eq.  (9) 

will  contain  only  one  term  (i  =  1,  p^  =  1)  and  Eq.  (9) 

will  reduce  to  Eq.  (1),  which  is  for  equal  size  sam¬ 
ples. 


Prediction  of  the  Population  Distribution 

To  illustrate  the  use  and  validity  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  same  95  fatigue  test  results^  examined  in 
reference  1  with  equal  sample  sizes  will  be  reevaluated 
here  using  unequal  fleets. 

The  95  rotating  bending  fatigue  lifetimes,  N,  for 
7075-T6  aluminum  at  a  stress  of  37,300  psi  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  I.  They  were  ranked  in  increasing  or¬ 
der  and  were  plotted  on  extreme  value  probability  paper 
to  provide  the  reliability-life  distribution,  R(N),  of 
the  ’’parent”  population.  The  curve  is  shown  in  Figure 

k 

1.  The  mean  plotting  position,  1  -  —  -  was  used  for 
the  estimate  of  the  reliability  on  all  figures. 

The  same  data  were  then  randomly  placed  into  vari¬ 
ous  ’’fleets”.  The  smallest  values  in  these  fleets  were 
subsequently  ranked  in  increasing  order  and  were  again 
plotted  on  extreme  value  probability  paper  as  first 
failure  reliability-life  curves.  The  same  procedure 
was  employed  using  the  second  smallest  values  to  ob¬ 
tain  second  failure  curves  as  shown  on  Figure  1. 


m  n.  — 

I  p  R(x)  ^  ^  R(x)"  (10) 

i=l  ^ 

However,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  Equation  10  will  be  approximately  equal  for 
high  reliabilities. 

Having  established  Equation  9  the  reliability 
function  of  the  kth  smallest  value  in  a  sample  of  size 
n  readily  follows 

m  n. 

pRn  =  I^Pi{[R(2')  +  F(x)]j^^|n  =  (11) 


These  first  and  second  failure  distributions  were 
then  used  to  predict  the  distribution  function  of  the 
’’parent”  population  which  was  eventually  compared  to 
the  original  distribution  function  for  the  complete 
set  of  95  test  results. 

Eqs .  (9)  and  (12)  were  evaluated  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  fleet  distributions  shown  on  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  with 
the  aid  of  an  electronic  computer.  Values  of  R  ranging 
from  .9999  to  .1000  were  chosen  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  and  were  calculated  and  plotted  as 

R(p^)  and  R(p2)  curves  on  the  left  hand  sides  of  Figs. 

1,  2,  and  3.  These  relationships,  being  nonparametric, 
could  have  been  plotted  on  any  graph  paper  but,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  the  prediction  of  the  ’’parent"  dis- 
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Table  I.  Constant  Stress  Amplitude  Tests  on  7075-T6  Aluminum 
at  ±37,300  psi 


N 

No.  of  Cycles  to 

Failure 

in  Hundreds 

No. 

N 

No. 

N  No. 

N 

No.  N 

No. 

N 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

1 

5136 

21 

10104 

41 

2 

6076 

22 

10154 

42 

3 

6249 

23 

10451 

43 

4 

7425 

24 

10512 

44 

5 

7680 

25 

10667 

45 

6 

7993 

26 

10785 

46 

7 

8249 

27 

10834 

47 

8 

8816 

28 

11066 

48 

9 

8853 

29 

11255 

49 

10 

8878 

30 

11319 

50 

11 

9114 

31 

11490 

51 

12 

9268 

32 

11597 

52 

13 

9273 

33 

11600 

53 

14 

9297 

34 

11623 

54 

15 

9315 

35 

11799 

55 

16 

9481 

36 

11864 

56 

17 

9484 

37 

11942 

57 

18 

9662 

38 

11969 

58 

19 

9666 

39 

12211 

59 

20 

10058 

40 

12323 

60 

12403 

61 

13967 

81 

18087 

12409 

62 

14055 

82 

18293 

12434 

63 

14283 

83 

18643 

12449 

64 

14432 

84 

18898 

12482 

65 

14558 

85 

19121 

12488 

66 

15035 

86 

19129 

12531 

67 

15036 

87 

20087 

12629 

68 

15091 

88 

20281 

12723 

69 

15135 

89 

20518 

12823 

70 

15135 

90 

20798 

12920 

71 

15165 

91 

21118 

12921 

72 

15416 

92 

21231 

13010 

73 

. 15485 

93 

21794 

13017 

74 

16117 

94 

23318 

13171 

75 

16372 

95 

27319 

13185 

76 

16452 

13234 

77 

16872 

13309 

78 

17461 

13352 

79 

17827 

13824 

80 

18025 

tribution,  the  same  extreme  value  probability  scale 
was  used  for  both  R  and  p  as  for  the  reliability- life 
curves . 

The  parent  population  reliability  curve  was  re¬ 
constructed  from  the  first  and  second  failure  curves 
as  follows:  a  horizontal  line  was  drawn  from  a  point 
on  the  pi(N)  curve  of  Fig.  1  towards  the  left  until  it 
intersected  the  45°  line,  from  there  a  vertical  line 
intersected  the  R(Pj^)  curve  at  the  required  reliabil¬ 
ity  value  R;  a  horizontal  line  was  then  drawn  towards 
the  right  back  to  the  original  value  of  N  to  locate  a 
point  on  the  R(N)  line.  This  procedure  was  repeated 
for  p^CN). 

In  this  manner  all  first  and  second  failure 
points  were  moved  up  to  new  positions.  A  line  drawn 
through  these  points  approximates  the  original  parent 
population  reliability  curve  very  well. 

In  Figure  1,  the  95  data  were  subdivided  into  one 
fleet  of  50,  one  of  20,  two  of  10  and  1  of  5  members. 
Hence  the  five  fleets  provided  only  5  first  failure 
and  5  second  failure  points  to  approximate  the  parent 
distribution  function. 

For  Fig.  2,  90  of  the  95  fatigue  lives  were 
placed  into  9  fleets:  four  with  5  members,  three  with 
10,  and  two  with  20.  Having  a  larger  number  of  first 
and  second  failures  available  the  approximation  to  the 
parent  population  reliability  curve  is  much  better 
than  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  average  fleet  size  for  Fig.  2  based  on  Eq.  8 
is  n  =  10.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  R(pj)  and 

RCP2)  curves  for  a  constant  sample  size  of  ten  were 

computed  [Eqs.  (1)  and  (2)]  and  are  also  shown  on  the 
left  side  of  Fig.  2.  It  is  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
average  fleet  size  would  lead  to  errors  at  low  levels 
of  reliability,  as  indicated  by  Eq.  (10),  while  for 
higher  values  of  R  Eq.  (10)  can  be  used  as  an  approxi¬ 
mate  equality. 

In  Fig.  3,  two  fleets  consisting  of  single  mem¬ 
bers  were  chosen  in  addition  to  four  fleets  of  5, 
three  samples  of  10,  and  two  of  20.  Because  the  two 


fleets  with  one  member  each  are  exhausted  after  the 
first  failure,  no  second  failure  curve  can  be  plotted. 

The  procedure,  however,  works  very  well  even  in 
this  special  case  as  indicated  by  the  good  fit  of  the 
estimated  reliability  points  around  the  "parent”  popu¬ 
lation  curve. 


Recurrence  Relations  for  Equal  Size  Samples 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  successive  failure 
probabilities  are  related  to  each  other  through  recur¬ 
rence  relations.  As  a  result  the  calculation  of  the 
reliability  of  second  failures  in  samples  of  constant 
size  n.  can  be  simplified  by  determining  instead,  the 

reliability  of  first  failures  in  a  sample  of  reduced 
size,  n.-l. 

Generally  for  the  kth  rank  in  a  sample  of  size 


n.  -k 
1 


Pk(n.-l)  "  T~  Pkn.  "  n.  P(k+l)n. 
k  =  1,  2,  ...  ,  n^-1 


(15) 


To  prove  the  validity  of  Eq.  (15)  for  k  -  1  for  in¬ 
stance,  Eqs.  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  used: 


P 


In. 

1 


n. 

=  R(x)  ^ 


(16) 


and 

n.  (n  -1) 

P2n  ^  n^R(x)  [1  -  (^-7) 

i 

Substituting  Eqs.  (16)  and  (17)  into  Eq.  (15)  yields 

(n.-l) 

Pi  (n.-l) 
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(n.-l)  ^ 

+  p^n^R(x)  [1  -  R(x)J  (20) 

but  the  individual  terms  p^—  and  p^—  cannot  be  separ¬ 
ated.  Eq.  (20),  after  simplification,  does  reduce 
to  the  correct  form 

m  (n.-l) 

Pl(n-1)  =  J 
1=1 

which  is  similar  to  Eq.  (5). 

Conclusions 

The  technique  of  testing  to  first  and  second 
failures  for  quality  control,  for  material  proper- 
1  2  6 

ties,  and  for  structural  ’  and  mechanical  integrity 
has  become  a  useful  tool  recently.  It  is  now  possible 
to  perform  this  type  of  testing  and  analysis  even  when 
widely  different  sample  sizes  are  used. 

The  work  reported  here  has  been  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory  under  contract 
no.  AF33615-72-C-2111. 
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Fig.  1.  Early  failure  and  population  distributions;  n  =  19. 
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Fig.  3.  Early  failure  and  population  distributions;  n  =  8.36. 
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Abstract 

The  life  and  environmental  tests  on  Zn  diffused 
GaAsi-x^x  light  emitting  diodes  were  carried  out 
and  the  results  was  that  MTBF  exceeded  10^  hours. 

It  is  observed  that  degradation  of  the  light  output 
increases  with  current  density  and  temperature 
under  forward  bias  operation.  Life  time  of  light 
emitting  diodes  decreases  in  proportion  to  Jp***® 
and  the  activation  energy  of  life  time  is  evaluated 
to  be  nearly  0.  4eV.  It  is  noticed  that  life  time 
decreases  rapidly  with  increasing  peak  current 
density  in  pulse  operation  even  if  averaged  current 
density  is  maintained  constant. 

1.  Introduction 

The  reliability  of  light  emitting  diodes  has  not 
yet  been  appraised  sufficiently  in  the  market  in 
comparison  with  other  semiconductor  devices,  since 
they  are  comparatively  new  devices.  The  various 
life  and  environmental  tests  have  shown  them  to 
have  as  high  reliability  as  transistors  and  integrated 
circuits  apart  from  degradation  of  the  light  output. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  light  output  decreases 
in  a  somewhat  exponential  manner  with  increasing 
temperature  and  current  density  under  forward 
bias  operation. 

Several  models  of  degradation  in  111  -  V  light 
emitting  diodes  have  been  proposed  and  studied. 
However,  degradation  mechanisms  have  been 
investigated  only  at  rather  high  current  density  or 
under  extreme  condition.  The  useful  analysis  of 
degradation  under  practical  conditions  has  not  been 
reported  in  any  detail. 

In  this  report,  we  investigated  reliability  of  Zn 
diffused  GaAs|_^P^  light  emitting  diodes,  especially 
the  relation  between  degradation  and  current  density 
or  temperature. 

2.  Experiments 

GaAs]^_x^x  iig^f  emitting  diodes  studied  in  this 
work  were  Zn  diffused  and  all  were  phospho -silicate 
glass  passivated.  The  junction  was  a  few: micron.- 
in  depth.  They  were  encapsulated  with  transparent 
dome- shaped  plastic  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  some 
diodes  were  mounted  on  TO- 18  headers  without  any 
encapsulation. 


Reliability  tests  such  as  life  and  environmental 
tests  were  conducted  on  plastic  encapsulated  diodes. 
Degradation  of  the  light  output  was  investigated 
under  the  following  forward  bias  operation; 

(1)  d.  c.  operation,  at  room  temperature  stressed 
at  55.  6,  111  and  l67A/cm2,  and  80°  C,  100°  C  and 
120°  C  stressed  at  llA/cm^  on  plastic  encapsu- 
lated  diodes. 

(2)  pulse  operation  at  room  temperature  with  peak 
current  density  ranging  from  148  to  1480A/cm^ 
under  the  next  conditions, 

(A)  pulse  width  of  SOjis  and  duty  cycle  of  0.05 
on  diodes  without  any  encapsulation. 

(B)  pulse  width  of  25^s  with  maintained 
average  current  density  constant  (  74A/cm^) 
on  plastic  encapsulated  diodes. 

The  light  output  was  determined  by  inserting 
the  diode  into  the  open  side  of  a  hollow  cube 
composed  of  silicon  solar  cells. 

3.  Results  and  discussions 

(1)  The  failure  in  the  light  output  and  the  effect  of 
the  thermal  expansion  of  plastic  were  examined 
under  various  accelerated  life  and  environmental 
conditions.  Quite  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
as  shown  in  Table  1.  MTBF  was  estimated  to  exceed 
lO"^  hours  at  the  90%  confidence  level  under  these 
severe  conditions. 

(2)  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  time  when  the 
light  output  decreases  to  one  half  of  the  initial 
valve,  is  called  the  life  time. 

Degradation  of  the  light  output  at  room  temperature 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Life  time  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  was  calculated  assuming  that  the  light  output 
would  decrease  in  a  exponential  manner  except  for 
the  initial  stage  of  degradation. 

The  results  at  high  ambient  temperature  stress¬ 
ed  at  llA/cm^  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  activation 
energy  of  life  time  was  estimated  to  be  nearly 
0.  4eV.  Asa  result,  life  time  at^room  temperature 
is  expected  to  reach  at  nearly  10  hours. 

It  was  further  concluded  that  at  fixed  junction 
temperature,  current  density  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  degradation  rather  than  ambient  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  region  of  practical  junction  temperature. 
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4.  Conclusions 


It  was  difficult  in  d.  c.  operation  to  obtain  the 
relation  between  life  time  and  current  density  due 
to  the  increase  of  the  junction  temperature. 

Therefore,  pulse  operation  was  set  up  on  diodes 
without  any  encapsulation  with  pulse  width  of  50jp.s 
and  duty  cycle  of  0.  05,  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
heating.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
relation  between  life  time  (  ^  xjz  )  current 
density  (  )  is  given  by, 

-1.  0 

t  1/2  =  CK*  Jp 

where  0(  is  a  constant.  Lif^  time  at  peak  current 
density  larger  than  10^  A/cm  and  that  at  the 
smallest  did  not  apply  to  the  above  formula.  The 
former  was  considered  to  be  due  to  heating.  As  the 
degradation  rate  was  extremely  small,  the  latter 
was  considered  to  have  been  shortened  by  the  acciden- 
tial  error  in  approximating  degradation  according  to 
the  exponential  decrease. 


The  various  life  and  environmental  tests  verified 
the  high  reliability  of  plastic  encapsulated  light 
emitting  diodes.  We  determined  the  relation  between 
life  time  and  current  density,  and  junction  tempera¬ 
ture.  Life  time  decreased  in  proportion  to  Jp  ** 
and  the  activation  energy  of  life  time  was  obtained 
to  be  nearly  0.  4eV.  Life  time  at  room  temperature 
with  current  density  of  llA/cm^  was  estimated  to 
be  nearly  10^  hours.  It  was  found  that  even  if 
averaged  current  density  was  kept  constant  in  pulse 
operation,  life  time  decreased  rapidly  with  increa¬ 
sing  peak  current  density. 
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Next,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  life  time  decreased 
with  increasing  peak  current  density  in  comparison 
with  d.  c.  operation,  even  if  average  current  density 
was  kept  constant  (  74A/cm^  ).  The  first  reason  for 
these  results  is  the  effect  of  heating,  however,  the 
increase  of  the  junction  temperature  was  considered 
to  be  rather  gradual  as  averaged  current  density 
was  maintained  constant.  The  rapid  decrease  of 
life  time  could  not  be  explained  only  by  heating. 
Therefore,  it  was  noticed  that  peak  current  density 
played  an  effective  role  in  degradation  in  addition  to 
the  effect  of  heating,  that  is  ,  more  electrons  being 
injected  into  the  P  region  than  with  d.  c.  operation 
was  a  possible  cause  for  a  more  rapid  degradation 
rate  even  if  averaged  current  density  was  maintained 
constant. 

(3)  Degradation  of  light  output  is  attributed  to  one 
of  the  external  quantum  efficiency.  The  external 
quantum  efficiency  -y  exter  is  given  by, 

7  bulk 


where  7o  includes  relative  luminosity  coefficient 
and  internal  absorption  probability  and  and 

are  injection  efficiency  of  electrons  into  P  region 
an^^bulk  luminescence  efficiency. 


Current -voltage  characteristics  and  light  output - 
voltage  characteristics  before  and  after  aging 
stressed  at  250°  C  and  15  A/cm^,  are  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
Current-voltage  characteristics  after  aging  were 
shifted  to  the  left  in  parallel  with  the  initial  one. 

Light  output -voltage  characteristics  were  shifted 
to  the  right  in  a  similar  way.  This  increase  of 
current  at  fixed  voltage  have  been  attributed  to  the 
one  of  recombination  current  in  the  space  charge 
region  or  excess  current.  1)  This  change  in  current- 
voltage  characteristics  can  account  for  degradation 
of  injection  efficiency  at  fixed  current,  namely, 
degradation  of  the  external  quantum  efficiency. 


Reference 

1)  Discussions  of  degradation  models  are  given  in 
the  review  by,  L.  R.  Weisberg,  IEEE  Reliability 
Physics  Symposium,  April  14  (  1970  ).  and  general 
discussions  are  given  by,  for  example, 

A.  A.  Bergh  and  P.  J.  Dean,  Proc.  IEEE,  60,  156 
(  1972  ) 


Fig.  1  The  configuration  of  plastic  encapsulated 
light  emitting  diodes. 
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LIFE  TIME  {  HOURS  ) 


PEAK  CURRENT  DENSITY  (A/cm  ) 

Life  time  versus  peak  current  density  at 
room  temperature;  pulse  width  and  duty 
cycle  are  50us  and  0.  05,  respectively. 
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Fig.  6  Life  time  versus  peak  current  density  at 
room  temperature.  Averaged  current 
density  is  maintained  74A/cm^  with  pulse 
width  of  25us.  Life  time  at  74A/cm  (  d. 
is  shown  (  closed  circle  )  for  comparison 
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Table.  1  The  results  of  life  and  environmental  tests. 


(1)  The  results  of  life  tests 


items 

test 

conditions 

sampl  e 
quantity  c 

total 

component -hour 

failure 

failure 

mode 

failure 

rate  (C.  L.  90%) 

forward  bias 

Pc=90mW 

147 

226, 500 

1 

reverse 

1.  72  X  10~^(hr“ 

voltage 

c 

Pc=150mW 

54 

54, 000 

0 

4.  30/10 

Pc=200mW 

38 

37,  500 

1 

light 

1.  04/  10'^ 

output 

-  5 

moisture 

Ta=40°O,  RH  95% 

61 

61,  000 

0 

3.  77><  10 

resistance 

Ta=80°O,  RH  90% 

40 

40,  000 

0 

5.  75  X  10"^ 

storage 

Ta=100°O 

56 

56, 000 

0 

4. 11  X  10'^ 

Ta=125°0 

20 

20,  000 

0 

1.  15  X  10"^ 

Ta  =  -30°O 

10 

10,  000 

0 

2.  30  XlO*^ 

reverse  bias 

Ta  =  75°0,  Vj^+-3.  OV 

44 

44,  000 

0 

5.  22  xlO'® 

Tap  40°O,  RH^95% 

44 

44, 000 

0 

5.  22x10'^ 

(2)  The  results  of  environmental  tests 


items 

temperature  cycle 

boiling 

thermal  shock 
pressure  cooker  test 
moisture  resistance 


test 

conditions 
-30°C^90°C,  Bcycle 
~30^C'-100°C,  BOcycle 
-55*^0-125^0,  SOcycle 
100*^0,  20hr 
0 °  O(lmin)  100 °  O(lmin) 
120°  O,  2atom,  20hr 
MIL-STD-102B 


sample 

quantity 

511 

83 

71 

31 

94 

44 

70 


failure 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Summary 

This  paper  presents  actual  field  data  and 
reliability  assurance  activity  of  solid  state  devices 
used  mainly  in  a  rolling  mill  plant.  In  addition,  a 
reliability  program  based  on  field  data  and  actual 
failure  rates  of  transistor  type  solid  state  devices 
and  component  parts  are  covered. 

Introduction 

In  recent  years,  in  Japan,  the  application  of 
process  computer  control  systems  in  the  steel  industry 
is  increasing  in  number;  almost  all  rolling  mill  plants 
of  today  are  equipped  with  process  computer  control 
systems. 

Hitachi  has  been  applying  solid  state  devices  in 
the  control  equipment  which  amplifies  and  conditions 
the  computer  signals  to  drive  process  actuators. 

Now  in  the  1970 's  integrated  circuits  are  being 
used  as  a  main  component  of  solid  state  devices,  but 
in  the  1960's  transistors  and  magnetic  amplifiers 
comprised  the  major  part  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of 
1960’s,  the  use  of  transistor  for  the  industrial 
control  had  been  limited  to  the  logic  control  unit  due 
to  the  temperature  sensitivity  of  germanium  transis¬ 
tor.  By  the  use  of  silicon  transistor  many  kinds  of 
solid  state  devices  have  been  developed  since  1964. 
During  the  last  twelve  years,  approximately  150,000 
devices  have  been  manufactured  and  delivered  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  major  kinds  of  these  devices  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Operational  amplifier  circuit  unit  for  analog 
operation  in  closed  loop  control  circuit  of  motor 

(Fig.  l) 

2.  Logic  circuit  unit  for  logical  operation 

3.  Floating  amplifier  for  insulation  of  analog 
control  signal 

4.  Gate  pulse  generator  for  shifting  the  firing 
angl e  of  thyristor  (Fig.  2 ) 

5.  Voltage  stabilizer  as  constant  voltage  sources  for 
operational  amplifier  circuit  unit,  logic  circuit  unit 
and  so  on. 

These  solid  state  devices  have  been  developed  for 
indistrial  use  and  have  mainly  been  applied  for  on¬ 
line  control  equipments  in  rolling  mill  plants.  In 
many  cases,  these  equipments  are  installed  in  a  room 
partitioned  on  the  same  floor  from  a  rolling  mill  yard 
without  air  conditioners.  Moreover  failures  of  these 
equipments  cause  interruption  of  production.  There¬ 
fore,  they  require  high  reliability  under  adverse 
environmental  conditions  such  as  high  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature,  humidity,  dust,  gas,  vibration,  shock,  noise 
and  so  on.  Therefore,  reliability  assurance  based  on 
the  actual  failure  rate  data  under  adverse  conditions 
becomes  a  prerequisite. 


Existing  solid  state  devices  delivered  from 
Hitachi  have  been  increasing  in  number  since  first 
delivery  of  transistor  type  operational  amplifier 
circuit  unit  in  1965.  As  a  result  of  the  increasing 
numbers,  we  have  experienced  many  troubles  in  the 
field.  Therefore,  we  established  a  reliability  pro¬ 
gram  in  1968  on  the  basis  of  collecting  and  analyzing 
field  data  in  the  past  three  years.  All  complaint 
information  including  infant  mortality  is  being  fed 
back  and  corrective  action  is  reviewed  to  monitor 
product  quality. 

Reliability  Program 

Our  activities  for  improving  the  reliability  of 
solid  state  devices  are  shown  schematically  in  Pig.  5* 

1.  Required  failure  rate  is  defined  in  consideration 
of  total  failure  rate  for  the  control  system  and 
actual  failure  rate  in  the  field.  In  1968,  required 
failure  rates  for  transistor  type  solid  state  devices 
were  given.  Afterward,  the  required  failure  rate  for 
the  new  device  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  develop¬ 
ment  . 

2,  Estimated  failure  rate  is'  calculated  at  the  devel¬ 
opment  stage  on  the  basis  of  actual  failure  rates  of 
parts.  ^Vhen  calculated  value  is  poorer  than  required 
failure  rate,  design  for  the  device  is  modified  to 
improve  reliability, 

3*  Field  data  in  all  the  working  plants  should  be 
collected.  Our  data  gathering  methods  are  as  follows: 

a.  Initial  operation  test  reports:  Initial  operation 
test  is  performed  by  Hitachi's  field  engineers.  They 
will  report  all  the  failures  which  occurred  during 
this  test  period.  However  it  is  necessary  to  reject 
destroyed  devices  by  misoperation. 

b.  Replacement  and  repair:  Almost  all  the  failure 
informations  in  normal  operation  are  given  us  by  users. 
Failed  devices  are  replaced  by  spare  devices  and 
returned  us  so  that  we  may  investigate  the  cause  of 
failure.  After  analysis  of  the  cause,  they  are  usually 
repaired  and  sent  back  to  the  user.  Sometimes  to  the 
user's  site  we  send  an  engineer  who  investigates  the 
cause  of  failure, 

c.  Maintenance  Logbook:  As  every  user  keeps  a  main¬ 
tenance  log,  service  engineers  should  call  on  the  user 
and  get  the  failure  informations  from  the  logbook. 

4.  Actual  failure  rates  of  solid  state  devices  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  field  data.  They  are 
used  for  the  reliability  prediction  of  control  systems. 

5.  Actual  failure  rates  of  component  parts  are  also 
derived  from  the  field  data.  They  are  used  for  the 
reliability  prediction  of  solid  state  devices,  namely 
the  calculation  of  estimated  failure  rate, 

6.  Analysis  of  the  field  data  is  performed  by  the  aid 
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of  the  Weibul  distribution  diagram.  By  this  analysis, 
defects  which  require  reliability  corrective  action 
are  revealed,  and  this  information  is  directed  to  the 
appropriate  area  of  responsibility  such  as  design, 
manufacturing,  installation,  maintenance,  and  repair. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity,  reliability  improvement 
will  be  obtained  and  the  actual  failure" Tate  will  be” 
made  less  than  required  failure  rate  for  each  device. 

Since  1968,  we  have  been  performing  reliability 
improvement  activity  according  to  the  reliability 
program  described  in  the  preceeding  statements,  so 
that  the  reliability  of  solid  state  devices  has  been 
improved  remarkably.  In  the  following  statements,  we 
would  like  to  show  the  reliability  improvement  activi¬ 
ty  based  on  the  actual  field  data. 

Data  Collection  in  Initial  Operation 

In  general,  installation  of  electrical  equipments 
in  computer  control  systems  is  divided  into  two  groups 
according  to  time  sequence.  The  first  group  consists 
of  usual  control  equipments,  electrical  equipments, 
electro-mechanical  equipments  and  so  on.  The  second 
one  consists  of  control  computers  and  their  peripheral 
equipments. 

After  the  first  group  equipments  have  been 
installed  and  tuned  individually,  initial  operation  of 
of  the  control  system  is  performed  without  a  control 
computer.  An  initial  operation  test  is  perfoimied  by 
Hitachi's  field  engineers.  When  the  system  includes 
newly  developed  equipments  or  solid  state  devices, 
the  initial  operation  test  has  an  especially  important 
meaning.  For  example,  sometimes  we  experienced 
defects  of  parts,  problems  of  noise  and  distortion  of 
waveforms  against  gate  pulse  generators  and  floating 
amplifiers  and  so  forth. 

Fig.  4  shows  accumulated  failure  distribution 
diagram  of  actual  rolling  mill  plant  "A".  Logarithmic 
scale  is  used  for  both  ordinate  and  abscissa.  Solid 
line  shows  accumulated  number  of  failures  for  the 
total  system  which  contains  all  of  the  electrical 
equipments  such  as  motor,  selsyn,  magnetic  valve  con¬ 
tactor,  limit  switch,  thyristor,  solid  state  device 
and  so  forth.  Dotted  line  shows  accumulated  number 
of  failures  for  transistor  type  operational  amplifier 
circuit  unit  included  in  the  system. 

The  meaning  that  this  diagram  designates  is  as 
follows: 

1.  The  line  with  an  angle  of  45  degree  means  constant 
MTBF  (Mean  Time  Between  Failures). 

2,  The  line  with  a  larger  angle  than  45  degrees 
against  horizontal  line  means  that  the  failure  rate  is 
increasing.  (mTBF  is  decreasing. ) 

5.  The  line  with  a  smaller  angle  than  45  degrees 
means  that  the  failure  rate  is  decreasing. 

This  diagram  is  effective  for  us  so  as  to  catch 
the  reliability  status  of  a  total  system. 

Plant  "A"  in  Fig.  4  has  an  extremely  large  scale 
control  system  including  more  than  7,000  solid  state 
devices. 

The  solid  line  in  Fig.  4  indicated  to  us  that  the 
failure  rate  was  increasing  after  50  days.  (Because 
the  angle  against  horizontal  line  is  larger  than  45 
degree.)  Therefore,  the  Pareto's  Diagram  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  Fig,  5.  As  a  result  of  analysis  by  Pig.  5, 
it  was  shown  that  the  cause  was  due  to  failures  of 


transistor  type  operational  amplifier  circuit  unit. 

So  in  Pig.  4,  the  dotted  line  showing  accumulated 
number  of  failures  for  transistor  type  operational 
amplifier  circuit  unit  was  added. 

At  the  same  time,  several  numbers  of  failed  units 
were  returned  to  our  factory  and  their  cause  was  in¬ 
vestigated.  At  last,  it  was  revealed  that  the  cause 
was  a  lot  failure  of  a  specific  kind  of  transistor. 

In  the  production  process,  several  kinds  of  screening 
tests  were  performed,  but  these  defective  transistors 
would  not  be  rejected.  For  the  plant  "A",  we  sub¬ 
stituted  all  of  that  type  of  transistor  by  newly 
manufactured  ones.  For  purchasing  specifications  of 
the  transistor,  a  few  items  were  added  to  prevent  the 
same  kind  of  troubles. 

Pig,  6  indicates  an  example  of  plant  "B"  of  which 
the  control  system  includes  about  3,500  solid  state 
devices.  Solid  line  shows  accumulated  number  of 
failures  for  the  total  system  including  motor,  con¬ 
tactor,  thyristor,  solid  state  device  and  so  on.  As  a 
result  of  reliability  improvement  activity  previously 
mentioned,  failures  of  solid  state  devices  decreased 
extremely.  The  reliability  status  of  plant  "B"  became 
much  better  than  plant  "A" , 

In  initial  operation  tests  several  years  ago,  we 
experienced  unpredictable  lot  failures  of  component 
parts  and  defects  in  design  due  to  lack  of  experience. 
But  now  in  the  1970' s,  initial  failures  of  solid  state 
devices  such  as  used  in  plant  "A"  are  rarely  observed 
because  of  reliability  improvement  of  component  parts 
and  improved  company  engineering  capability. 

Field  Data  Analysis 

How,  we  would  like  to  analyze  the  field  data  for 
each  kind  of  solid  state  devices  individually.  In  the 
preceeding  chapter,  we  explained  about  plant  "A"  and 
"B"  which  have  very  large  scale  control  systems.  But 
in  general,  most  of  the  plants  have  smaller  control 
systems  which  contain  several  tens  of  operational 
amplifier  circuit  units.  It  is  not  only  troublesome 
that  field  data  for  each  plant  are  analyzed  individ¬ 
ually,  but  also  unreasonable  in  statistical  analysis 
because  of  small  population. 

Therefore,  we  decided  to  consider  devices  manu¬ 
factured  in  every  six  months  as  one  lot  for  each  kind. 
For  example,  lots  in  1972  are  divided  into  two  groups 
as  follows: 

1972  (l)  lot:  Mar.  21,  1972  -  Sept.  20,  1972 

1972  (2)  lot:  Sept. 21,  1972  -  Mar.  20,  1973 

The  reliability  status  of  each  kind  of  solid 
state  devices  is  described  on  the  weibull  distribution 
diagram.  Failures  of  several  lots  are  plotted  on  the 
same  diagram  for  a  long  period  so  that  an  abnormal 
pattern  of  a  specific  lot  is  easily  recognized. 

Fig.  7  indicates  Weibull  distribution  diagram  of 
transistor  type  operational  amplifier.  Long  dotted 
line,  indicating  1967  (l)  lot,  gives  us  standard 
pattern.  On  the  other  hand  solid  line,  indicating 
1966  (2)  lot,  goes  up  abruptly  around  30  months.  The 
cause  of  this  failures  was  analyzed  and  disclosed  to 
be  broken  film  in  carbon  film  resistors.  The  failure 
rate  for  carbon  film  resistor  in  1966  (2)  lot  was 
plotted  on  the  same  diagram  as  short  dotted  line. 

This  diagram  gave  us  the  information  as  follows: 

1.  Shape  parameter  "m"  for  transistor  type  operational 
amplifier  circuit  unit: 
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1966  (2)  lot:  m  =  4.1 

1967  (l)  lot:  m  =  0.3 

2.  Shape  parameter  "m"  for  carbon  film  resistor: 

1966  (2)  lot:  m  =  6.2 

We  decided  failures  in  1966  (2)  lot  as  wearing  out 
pattern  according  to  this  information.  Therefore,  we 
substituted  all  of  the  transistor  type  operational 
circuit  units  in  1966  (2)  lot  by  new  ones. 

In  this  manner,  we  are  perfonning  reliability 
assurance  activity  by  means  of  surveying  failures  of 
solid  state  devices  in  actual  fields. 

Actual  Failure  Rates 

Failure  rates  calculated  on  the  basis  of  field 
data  which  have  been  collected  since  1965  are  shown  in 
Table  1  for  solid  state  devices  and  in  Table  2  for 
component  parts. 

Major  solid  state  devices  using  silicon  transistor 
are  listed  in  Table  1.  In  the  table,  required  failure 
rates  were  decided  in  consideration  of  total  failure 
rate  for  control  system  in  1968,  First  of  all, 
failure  rate  for  logic  element  (plug-in  unit)  was 
given  as  10“ per  hour.  Then  failure  rates  for  the 
other  devices  were  decided  by  comparing  with  logic 
element.  Failure  rates  in  column  fA)  designate  the 
result  of  calculation  for  all  of  the  solid  state 


devices  manufactured  until  March,  1972.  On  the  other 
hand,  failure  rates  in  column  fB)  show  the  result  of 
calculation  for  the  solid  state  devices  manufactured 
after  1969.  ¥e  had  established  the  reliability 
program  above  mentioned  in  1968  so  that  the  failure 
rates  for  lots  manufactured  after  1969  are  distinctly 
under  the  required  value. 

Failure  rates  in  column  (A)  are  used  for  the 
reliability  prediction  of  control  systems. 

Failure  rates  for  major  component  parts  are  listed 
in  Table  2.  They  are  used  for  the  reliability  predic¬ 
tion  of  solid  state  devices. 

Conclusion 

The  reliability  program  based  on  actual  field 
data  was  established  in  1968.  We  have  been  performing 
reliability  improvement  activity  according  to  this 
reliability  program  since  1968,  so  that  actual  failure 
rates  for  solid  state  devices  manufactured  after  1969 
distinctly  satisfy  the  required  failure  rates. 

In  1970,  we  started  to  apply  a  new  series  of 
solid  state  devices  of  which  the  main  component  parts 
are  Integrated  Circuits,  for  industrial  use.  We  have 
already  manufactured  several  thousands  of  operational 
amplifier  circuit  units,  but  only  two  failures  have 
been  experienced  in  the  actual  fields  during  the  last 
two  years.  So  we  are  confident  the  new  series  of 
sodid  state  devices  have  extremely  high  reliability. 


Figure  1  Operational  Amplifier  Circuit  Unit 


Figure  2  Gate  Pulse  Generator  for  Thyristor 
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Figure  4  Accumulated  Failure  Distribution 


Table  1  Actual  Failure  Rates  for  Solid  State  Devices 


■ — - -  RATE 

DEVICE  - - 

REQUIRp 
P.R.  (lO"VHr) 

(AJ  TOTAL 
P.R.(lO"VHr) 

HHIRiafll' 

OPERATIONAL  AMPLIFIER 

0.2 

0.37 

0.16 

GATE  PULSE  GENERATOR  (a) 

2.0 

2.2 

1.8 

GATE  PULSE  GENERATOR  (b) 

0.2 

0.42 

0.19 

FLOATING  AMPLIFIER 

0.1 

0.08 

NO  FAILURE 

LOGIC  ELEMENT 

0.1 

0.07 

0.09 

VOLTAGE  STABILIZER  (a) 

0.3 

0.26 

NO  FAILURE 

VOLTAGE  STABILIZER  (b) 

0.3 

1.4 

NO  FAILURE 

VOLTAGE  STABILIZER  (c) 

0.8 

1.3 

0.71 

Table  2  Actual  Failure  Rates  for  Component  Parts 


PARTS 

FAILURE 

RATES  (fits) 

SEMICONDUCTOR 

SWITCHING  TRANSISTOR 

4.1 

TWIN  TRANSISTOR 

41 

POWER  TRANSISTOR 

16 

UNIJUNCTION  TRANSISTOR 

83 

DIODE  (for  LOGIC) 

0.08 

DIODE  (for  RECTIFIER) 

1.7 

ZENER  DIODE 

11 

RESISTOR 

FIXED  CARBON  FILM 

1.4 

FIXED  WIRE 

4.0 

VARIABLE  CARBON  FILM 

2.1 

VARIABLE  WIRE 

27 

CONDENSER 

ELECTROLYTIC 
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SUMMARY  Problem  Description 


Apparently  random  failures  in  final  test  of  a 
tactical  weapon  system  were  traced  to  incipient 
defects  in  electronic  piece  parts.  An  Interim 
program  to  minimize  these  failimes  was  developed 
which  included  additional  screening  of  semiconductor 
devices  and  other  part  types  and  subassembly  con¬ 
ditioning  (burn-in  and  vibration).  The  major  cause 
of  incipient  defective  parts  was  found  to  be  part 
supplier  workmanship.  A  comprehensive  program  has 
been  developed  to  eliminate  this  failure  made  as  a 
significant  factor  in  future  programs. 


Introduction 

The  primary  product  line  of  the  Pomona  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  consists  of  tactical  weapon  systems. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  one  particular  system  which 
has  been  in  production  for  several  years.  It  is  a  moder¬ 
ately  complex  system  having,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
mechanical  and  electromechanical  parts,  electronic  cir¬ 
cuitry  totaling  about  6000  parts.  Construction  of  the 
electronic  section  is  fairly  conventional,  consisting  of 
cordwood  modules  (Chart  1)  and  boards  (Chart  2).  Inter¬ 
connects  are  primarily  soldered,  although  a  few  welded 
assemblies  are  utilized  from  earlier  versions  of  the 
system. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  modified  version  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  put  into  production.  It  represented  a  significant 
advance  in  performance  and  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
complexity.  The  quality  requirement,  by  contract,  was 
high.  A  success  rate  demonstration  (SRD)  of  96%  was 
specified.  The  success  rate  demonstration  is  performed 
at  the  section  level  and  uses  automatic  checkout  equipment 
to  test  a  large  number  of  parameters  which  verify  individ¬ 
ually  and/or  in  operating  combination  the  acceptability  of 
the  elements  in  the  section.  Thus,  each  parameter  tested 
represents  an  opportunity  for  failure.  The  predominant 
mode  observed  is  only  one  parameter  failure  in  any  failed 
section.  In  this  predominant  mode,  these  acceptance  cri¬ 
teria  demand  a  very  high  inputted  reliability  (Chart  3).  This 
meant  that  each  month’s  production  of  each  section,  when 
presented  for  final  acceptance  testing,  could  have  no  more 
than  4%  rejects.  There  have  been  significant  problems  in 
meeting  this  requirement.  The  basic  reason  for  section 
failures,  once  the  program  had  matured,  was  found  to  be 
electronics  parts,  primarily  semiconductors,  which  were 
known  to  be  operating  satisfactorily  when  tested  at  the 
lower  assembly  level  and  initially  at  the  acceptance  level 
but  then  failed  when  the  section  was  being  tested  a  second 
time  for  acceptance. 

The  distribution  of  parts  population  is  shown  in  Chart  4. 
As  is  indicated,  the  technologically  more  advanced  classes 
of  parts,  transistors,  and  integrated  circuits  comprise  10% 
and  3%  of  the  population  respectively.  However,  as  will  be 
shown,  the  problems  encountered  are  heavily  influenced  by 
this  portion  of  the  population. 


Now  that  we  have  seen  something  of  the  background,  it 
would  appear  that  the  problem  is  basically  that  electronic 
parts  are  failing,  catastrophically  in  most  cases,  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  there  should  be  few  or  no  failures,  in  top  level 
assemblies  (sections)  where  repair  is  most  expensive. 

Chart  5  shows  the  distribution  of  part  failures  for  a  typical 
month.  As  can  be  seen,  the  failures  are  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  semiconductor  devices,  with  capacitors  forming 
the  major  portion  of  the  remainder.  This  distribution  is  for 
total  failure  at  all  levels.  The  failure  distribution  by  part 
class  is  approximately  the  same  at  each  level  of  assembly 
and  test.  Chart  6  shows  the  distribution  of  failures  by 
assembly  level.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of 
failures  is  highest  at  the  lowest  level  of  assembly  and  de¬ 
creases  as  the  modules  are  assembled  into  plates  and  plates 
into  sections.  Each  level  of  assembly,  incidentally,  rep¬ 
resents  a  number  of  tests  with  fail-fix  operations  after  each 
test  as  required.  So,  why  should  a  component  which  has 
gone  through  an  extensive  series  of  tests,  as  a  component 
and  as  a  part  of  an  assembly,  suddenly  fail?  The  investi¬ 
gation  into  this  phenomenon  and  actions  to  minimize  it  in 
the  current  program  and  in  future  programs  form  the  basis 
of  this  paper. 

Chart  7  shows  distribution  of  failures  by  mode  and  time. 
As  can  be  seen,  during  the  initial  phases  of  the  program,  a 
good  mix  of  failure  modes  was  observed.  Workmanship  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  component  was  significant,  as  were  over¬ 
stressed  parts  (ZAP’s)  and  parts  which  were  thought  to  be 
bad  when  removed,  but  which,  on  diagnosis,  were  found  to 
be  good.  As  the  program  matured,  these  modes  decreased 
radically  and  the  major  cause  of  failure  at  top  assembly 
tests  was  found  to  be  electronic  parts,  and  the  mode  of 
failure  was  internal  supplier  workmanship.  While  this  poor 
workmanship  took  several  forms,  the  two  predominant 
modes  were  (1)  bad  internal  connections  and  (2)  contamina¬ 
tion  by  conductive  particles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this 
point  the  failure  modes  which  did  not  occur  at  top  assembly 
tests.  Out-of-llmlt  parts,  shorted  capacitors,  open  re¬ 
sistors,  semiconductors  in  which  the  junction  was  defective, 
and  similar  failure  modes  which  might  be  expected  of  mar¬ 
ginally  weak  parts  operated  under  significant  electrical 
stress  just  did  not  occur.  This  is  not  to  say  that  marginally 
weak  parts  are  not  manufactured  as  part  of  the  lots  which 
are  delivered  to  Pomona  Division,  but  apparently  the  stress 
screens  and  tests  applied  at  the  part  level  and  the  several 
assembly  levels  are  effective  in  removing  them  prior  to  top 
assembly  testing.  Chart  8  shows  the  distribution  by  part 
class  of  top  assembly  (section)  part  failures.  Chart  9  shows 
frequency  of  incidence  by  part  type.  As  can  be  seen,  while 
a  few  parts  can  be  considered  modal,  the  majority  of  fail¬ 
ures  occurs  in  small  numbers  (1  and  2  failures  in  the  en¬ 
tire  program)  and  must  be  considered  truly  random. 

Let  us  consider  the  components  we  have  been  discussing. 
They  are  largely  conventional  electronic  parts,  basically 
off-the-shelf  items,  which  are,  however,  carefully  defined 
and  have  extensive  characteristic  and  quality  control  in¬ 
voked.  At  the  time  of  the  basic  system  design  (1964-65)  it 
was  deemed  that  existing  military  specifications  were  not 
sufficiently  rigorous,  and  specification  control  drawings  for 
all  part  types  used  were  created.  These  call  out,  for  all 
transistors  and  integrated  circuits,  and  for  most  other  types. 
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lOO-percent  process  conditioning,  Including  power  burn- In 
(or  reverse  bias  at  high  temperature)  and  other  thermal  and 
mechanical  stresses  to  weed  out  the  weaker  "Infant 
mortality"  parts.  Sample  tests  for  all  electrical  and  en¬ 
vironmental  parameters  and  a  life  test  are  Included.  These 
screens  and  tests  are  performed  by  the  supplier.  Receiv¬ 
ing  Inspection  and  environmental  tests  are  performed  in- 
house  on  a  sample  basis  to  verify  the  conformance  of  each 
received  lot  to  the  specification  requirement.  Typical  re¬ 
quirements  are  given  in  Chart  10.  During  the  design  phase 
all  circuits  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  analysis  for  elec¬ 
trical  stress  to  ensure  that  the  derating  factors  In  General 

Dynamics  design  criteria  were  observed.  Environmental 
factors  of  the  missile  application,  temperature,  shock, 
vibration,  and  so  forth,  were  similarly  analyzed  to  ensure 
that  a  suitable  safety  margin  was  included  in  the  part  spe¬ 
cification. 

So,  we  find  ourselves  with  good  parts,  screened  and 
tested,  sample  tested,  sample  tested  again,  put  Into  appli¬ 
cation  which  have  been  checked  for  electrical  and  environ¬ 
mental  stress,  tested  again  in  the  application,  at  several 
levels  of  assembly,  and  then  a  very  small  but  unacceptable 
percentage  of  the  parts  continues  to  fall  at  the  critical  final 
test  of  the  top  assembly. 

When  we  talk  of  very  small  but  damaging  numbers,  it 
is  just  that.  Half  a  dozen  failures  a  month,  out  of  a  parts 
population  of  close  to  half  a  million  parts  per  month,  or 
about  ,  001  percent  failure  rate,  is  by  normal  standards 
very  good  performance.  However,  looking  at  the  part 
categories  in  which  failures  are  observed,  primarily  tran¬ 
sistor  and  integrated  circuits,  with  a  combined  missile 
population  of  about  700,  the  percentage  Is  still  small,  but 
now  becomes  more  significant.  The  Important  factor, 
though,  is  that  failure  of  a  single  part  may  affect  the  nomi¬ 
nal  missile  performance.  Since  the  final  top  assembly  test 
is  considered  to  be  an  approximate  dress  rehearsal  of  the 
performance  of  the  system,  this  does  not  mean  the  opera¬ 
tional  performance  will  be  degraded.  Any  number  of  part 
failures,  however  small,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  concern 
and  worth  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  correct. 

When  the  failed  parts  were  examined  In  detail,  the  two 
failure  modes  previously  mentioned  were  found  to  be  pre¬ 
dominant,  defective  bonds  and  conductive  particle  contami¬ 
nation,  Microphotographs  of  typical  cases  of  both  are 
shown  In  Charts  11  and  12.  These  two  failure  modes  were 
observed  in  a  large  number  of  part  types,  but  the  mecha¬ 
nism  was  certainly  modal  -  a  deficiency  In  the  processing 
of  canned  semiconductor  devices. 

Attempts  at  Solution 

Having  to  some  extent  zeroed  in  on  the  problem,  the 
search  for  appropriate  corrective  action  began.  The  first 
step,  on  which  action  could  be  taken  immediately,  was  to 
determine  which  part  lots  were  suspect,  based  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  delivered  lots  were  fairly  homogeneous  and  that  If 
several  failures  of  a  specific  mode  were  observed,  there 
were  probably  more  potential  failures.  Lacking  any  effec¬ 
tive  screen  at  the  time,  these  lots  were  scrapped.  This 
certainly  cost  us  many  good  parts,  but  it  was  felt  that  this 
was  preferable  to  allowing  any  parts  with  incipient  defects 
to  be  built  into  the  missile.  Next,  or  actually  concurrently, 
the  suppliers  were  called  in,  to  make  them  aware  of  the 
problem  and  to  have  them  initiate  action  to  correct  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  their  production  processes.  This  was  only 
partially  successful.  All  suppliers  were  cooperative  and 
listened  attentively  to  our  problems.  Specific  corrective 
action,  however,  was  something  else.  The  failure  percent¬ 


age  we  were  seeing  was,  on  an  absolute  basis,  so  low  that 
even  though  the  suppliers  agreed  that  the  specific  parts 
which  were  shown  them,  as  in  the  slides  you  have  just  seen 
were  defective,  they  could  not  feel  that  a  major  effort  to 
improve  their  basic  product  was  warranted.  In  conjunction 
with  the  suppliers  the  amorphous  world  of  "Hl-Rel"  parts 
was  explored  and  the  benefits  of  pre-cap  visual  examination, 
captive  lines,  and  other  classic  Hl-Rel  operations  were 
discussed.  These  certainly  gave  some  promise  of  decreas¬ 
ing  the  incidence  of  failures  due  to  poor  workmanship,  but 
raised  enough  questions  of  part  availability  and  economics 
that  nothing  specific  could  be  done  at  the  time. 

This  situation  left  us  with  the  necessity  of  developing 
screens  which  could  be  used  to  weed  out  incipient  defectives 
in  existing  lots  or  newly  manufactured  lots  which  presumably 
would  be  not  much  different  from  what  we  had  been  receiv¬ 
ing,  Consulting  once  again  with  the  suppliers,  some  things 
were  discussed  and  tried.  Defective  bonds  could,  perhaps, 
be  made  to  open  completely  with  high  acceleration  shock, 

A  30-KG  shock  test  was  tried  and  found  wanting.  This 
screen  did  weed  out  some  parts,  presumably  those  with 
weak  bonds,  about  5  percent  of  the  parts  in  the  lots  screened. 
This  looked  encouraging.  However,  when  the  survivors  of 
the  lot  were  assembled  into  system  applications,  more  fail¬ 
ures,  still  for  bad  bonds,  were  observed  at  the  top  assem¬ 
bly  level  tests.  Whether  the  percentage  of  failures  had  de¬ 
creased  was  hard  to  tell,  considering  the  small  number 
involved,  but  shock  testing  was  certainly  not  the  complete 
answer.  Centrifuge  tests  gave  similar  results.  Gold  bond 
wires  had  a  small,  but  significant  force  applied  to  them  by 
30-to-40-KG  acceleration,  enough  perhaps  to  separate  an 
already  nonexistent  bond,  but  not  enough  to  part  a  weak  one. 
The  force  applied  to  aluminum  bond  wires  was  found  to  be 
negligible.  In  some  part  types,  the  supplier  has  agreed  to 
change  his  actual  device  design,  to  use  heavier  lead  wire, 
and  thus,  presumably,  obtain  stronger  bond,  but  whether 
It  significantly  reduces  the  already  small  number  of  incipient 
defective  bonds  remains  to  be  seen.  On  other  part  types, 
the  occasional  bond  failure  is  still  with  us.  Sample  bond 
pull  test  on  a  relatively  large  sample  will  tell  whether  the 
lot  has  some  number  of  bad  bonds  In  it,  but  this  is  an  "after 
the  fact"  test  and  suitable  only  for  acceptance  of  lots. 

Temperature  cycling,  which  would  hopefully  exercise 
weak  bonds  to  the  point  where  they  would  fail,  was  attempted. 
The  results  again  were  Inconclusive.  In  some  lots  a  signi¬ 
ficant  number  of  devices  developed  open  bonds,  but  so  far 
there  is  insufficient  data  to  show  that  the  survivors  are  all 
good. 

Screening  for  particle  contamination  seemed  at  first  to 
be  an  almost  Impossible  task,  and  early  attempts  to  use 
either  X-ray  or  a  short  circuit  indicator  as  a  particle  de¬ 
tector  while  vibrating  the  part  were  ineffective.  However, 
the  acoustic  detector  equipment,  which  detects  the  noise  of 
a  "rattling"  particle  while  the  part  is  vibrated,  has  proved 
to  be  extremely  effective.  Too  effective  in  one  way  -  It  will 
pick  up  noise  generated  by  any  internal  particle,  whether  it 
Is  conductive  or  not.  This  results  in  some  number  of  parts 
with  glass  particles  being  rejected,  but  this  Is  a  low  price 
to  pay  for  the  assurance  that  parts  with  potentially  disas¬ 
trous  metal  particles  are  being  screened  out  of  the  system. 

While  the  major  problem  observed  has  involved  tran¬ 
sistors  and  integrated  circuits,  capacitors  have  also  given 
a  significant  amount  of  trouble,  as  was  shown  in  one  of  the 
earlier  charts.  The  predominant  failure  mode  seen  was  bad 
internal  connections,  from  the  capacitor  element  to  the  lead 
wire.  Fortunately,  this  was  easier  to  handle  than  the  semi¬ 
conductor  problem.  The  suppliers  seemed  startled  when  we 
showed  them  X-rays  and  cross  sections  of  their  devices. 
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but  recognized  the  problem  and  were  able  to  correct  their 
assembly  processes  fairly  quickly.  X~ray  and  tap  tests  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  screens  for  parts  already  In  stock. 

While  we  were  struggling  with  the  problem  at  the  part 
level,  another  approach,  that  of  further  exercising  the  as¬ 
semblies,  was  explored.  We  have  seen  that  repeated  test¬ 
ing  of  assemblies  does  screen  out  many  defective  parts. 

Would  additional  testing,  or  bum-ln,  at  a  selected  assembly 
level  provide  the  I'equlred  additional  screening?  An  experi¬ 
ment  was  set  up  to  exercise  plates  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
preconditioning  cycle  consisting  of  functional  burn-in  for 
10  hours,  followed  by  45  to  60  minutes  of  vibration  with 
power  applied.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  accelerate  the 
failure  of  any  marginally  weak  parts.  The  results  of  this 
exercise  were  as  expected.  The  failure  rate  closely  ap¬ 
proximated  that  which  non-precondltloned  plates  exhibited 
when  assembled  into  sections  and  tested  at  that  level.  This 
screening  process  has  helped  significantly  in  causing  Incip¬ 
ient  failures  to  occur  at  the  plate  level,  where  repair  costs 
are  lower  than  at  the  initial  test  at  section  level.  (See 
Chart  13. )  However,  the  fact  that  this  screening  process 
Is  only  partially  effective  In  reducing  the  small  number  of 
failures  at  the  final  section  test  Indicates  that  this  is  not  a 
final  solution  to  the  problem.  This  approach  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  standard  processing  of  the  plates. 

In  the  Interest  of  sharing  common  data  and  experience 
In  the  general  area  of  parts  problems,  a  survey  was  made 
of  aerospace  system  contractors.  This  survey  indicated 
an  awareness  of  and  an  intense  Interest  in  the  part  problem 
on  the  part  of  all  companies  surveyed  and  culminated  in  a 
seminar  which  was  held  at  Pomona  in  November  1971. 
Participating  companies  Included: 

Aeroneutronlcs,  Newport  Beach 
General  Electric,  Utica 
Hughes  Aircraft,  Tucson 
Lockheed,  Sunnyvale 
Martin,  Marietta,  Denver 
North  American  Rockwell,  Columbus 
Texas  Instrument  Company,  Dallas 
Stromberg-Carlson,  Rochester 

General  Dynamics,  Convalr,  Forth  Worth  Operation 
General  Dynamics,  Convair,  San  Diego  Operation 
General  Dynamics,  Electronics  Division,  San  Diego 
General  Dynamics,  Pomona  Division,  Pomona 
General  Dynamics,  Electronic  Division,  Orlando 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  this  seminar  is  given  in 
Charts  14  and  15.  As  can  be  seen,  part  quality  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  general  problem  throughout  the  Industry. 
Various  testing  and  screening  programs  have  been  devised 
to  elevate  part  quality.  These  are  costly  and  not  entirely 
effective.  Apparently,  further,  more  effective  controls 
are  needed  to  achieve  the  quality  needed  for  newer  and 
more  advanced  weapons  systems. 

Future  Programs 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  discovery  of  a  problem 
and  an  investigation  into  corrective  action.  Some  of  the 
corrective  actions  could  be,  and  were,  put  into  effect  im¬ 
mediately.  However,  considerable  time  was  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  implement  a  fully  integrated  program  to  take 
advantage  of  all  we  have  learned.  This  program,  which 
is  shown  in  Chart  16,  uelectively  applies  screens  and  tests 
to  part  types  which  have  had  a  history  of  failures  or  which, 
based  upon  construction  and  supplier  history,  seemed  to  be 
good  candidates  for  future  trouble.  This  program  will  be 
in  effect  during  the  remaining  production  years  of  the 
present  design.  216 


This  must  still  be  considered  an  Interim  program.  It 
is  based  on  the  present  design,  which,  of  course.  Includes 
the  present  part  selection  and  present  part  design  In  terms 
of  the  specification  control  drawings.  The  vital  considera¬ 
tion  Is  to  apply  the  experience,  good  and  bad,  which  we  have 
had  to  the  design  and  the  quality  parameters  of  the  next 
generation. 

This  Is  being  done  in  the  design  of  a  follow-on  system. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  system  is  functionally  far  more 
complex  than  Its  predecessor,  with  a  much  higher  part  den¬ 
sity  and  greater  use  of  complex  (MSI  and  LSI)  devices  and 
circuits.  Requirements  for  greater  precision  In  operating 
characteristics  and  operability  over  a  greater  range  of 
environments  reemphasize  the  need  for  added  attention  to 
the  quality/reliability  problem.  Starting  from  the  beginning, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  ensure  that  part  selection, 
fabrication,  screening,  and  testing  are  such  that  parts  as 
assembled  into  the  system  are  In  fact  as  well  as  In  name 
"high  reliability. "  This  will  be,  however,  in  the  context  of 
the  system  application,  with  Its  requirement  of  a  very  high 
probability  of  satisfactory  performance  for  a  relatively 
short  mission,  rather  than  the  classical  hl-rel  concept  of 
long  life. 

Whenever  possible,  military  high- reliability  parts  (ER, 
TX,  TXV,  and  MIL-M-38510  level  A  or  B)  are  used.  In 
some  cases,  even  these  specifications  do  not  completely 
meet  our  needs,  and  additional  tests  or  screens,  some  to 
be  performed  by  the  supplier  and  some  in-house,  must  be 
Imposed.  A  certain  amount  of  caution  must  be  observed, 
however.  These  specifications  are  intended  to  represent 
the  best  parts  generally  available.  However,  in  many 
cases,  particularly  microcircuits  specified  in  MIL-M-38510, 
fully  qualified  suppliers  for  a  reasonably  wide  range  of  part 
types  are  not  now  available.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  will 
rectify  this  situation.  Part  procurement  documentation  pre¬ 
pared  at  General  Dynamics  for  parts  which  are  not  avail¬ 
able  as  military  hl-rel,  will  follow  the  intent  of  the  military 
hi-rel  specifications,  with,  of  course,  any  additional  tests 
and  screens  which  are  required. 

In  addition  to  the  procurement  specification,  which  de¬ 
fines  the  characteristics  and  quality  of  the  part  and  the  tests 
required  to  verify  then.  It  is  now  recognized  that  a  positive 
effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  quality  required  is 
inherent  in  the  design  and  fabrication  process  of  the  part. 
While  our  relations  with  our  part  suppliers  have  always 
been  close,  any  detailed  study  of  their  process  has  occurred 
only  in  the  case  of  serious  trouble,  because  of  a  natural  re¬ 
luctance  to  reveal  processes  considered  proprietary.  In  the 
finalization  of  the  part  complement  for  the  follow-on  system, 
studies  will  be  made  of  the  part  design  and  fabrication 
process  to  ensure  that  the  part  has  adequate  inherent  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  failure  modes  which  have  caused  problems 
In  the  past.  In-process  Inspection,  such  as  pre-cap  visual 
Inspection  and  large  sample  bond  pull  tests,  will  be  invoked 
as  required.  It  Is  felt  that  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  part 
suppliers,  with  well  defined  goals  and  good  management  at 
both  ends  will  do  a  great  deal  to  minimize  problems  in  parts 
as  received.  In-house  sample  testing  on  a  regular  basis 
will  provide  an  audit  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  supplier's 
efforts. 

Application  of  parts  is  being  carefully  controlled.  An 
active  standardization  program  will  reduce  to  a  workable 
minimum  the  number  of  part  types  and  permit  greater  atten¬ 
tion  and  more  detailed  testing  to  be  given  to  each  lot  of  each 
part  type.  A  detailed  computer-aided  analysis  of  each  criti¬ 
cal  circuit  is  being  made  to  ensure  that  electrical  stress 
(steady  state  and  transient)  conforms  to  the  derating  fac¬ 
tors  established  as  design  guide  lines  for  all  operating 


envlromnents.  To  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  redundant 
circuitry  is  being  designed  in,  to  minimize  the  operational 
impact  of  part  failures. 

The  limited  experience  obtained  in  the  present  program 
with  assembly  stressing  to  weed  out  defectives  indicates 
that  this  will  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  follow-on  program.  It 
is  planned  to  provide  for  combined  electrical  bum-in  and 
environmental  (thermal  and  mechanical)  stress  at  all  levels 
from  first  assembly  (module  or  board)  through  next  assem¬ 
bly  (plate)  to  top  assembly  (section).  All  parts  will  of 
course,  be  process  conditioned,  including  electrical  burn-ln 
and  exposure  to  a  series  of  environments.  During  the  pro¬ 
totype  stage  in  this  program  a  number  of  assemblies  will  be 
subjected  to  a  series  of  overstress  tests  to  determine  most 
probable  failure  modes.  Based  upon  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
totype  tests  and  current  failure  rate  data,  assembly  stress 
screening  will  be  imposed  on  an  as-required  basis. 

Failure  data,  maintained  on  a  real-time  basis  and  avail¬ 
able  quickly  In  any  format  desired,  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  quality  program.  With  all  of  the  possible  precautions 
taken,  there  will  still  be  problems,  which  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  identified  quickly  if  timely  corrective  action 
is  to  be  taken.  A  consolidated  computer  data  bank,  with 
all  quality  Information  Inputted,  will  provide  the  basis  of 
a  fast  feedback  system.  All  data  relative  to  a  particular 
failure  will  be  available,  including  supplier  process  and 
lot  acceptance  test  data.  In-house  test  data,  performance 
of  the  part  in  other  assemblies,  yield  history  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  performance  history  of  the  assembly  In  its  next  higher 
assembly,  prior  failure  modes,  and  so  on. 

A  similar  Integrated  approach  will  be  taken  to  the  test 
program  to  ensure  that  each  test,  at  each  level,  is  a  true 
evaluation  of  the  capability  of  the  item  tested  to  perform 
properly  in  its  next  higher  assembly.  In  this  as  in  any 
program,  the  economic  factors.  In  terms  of  rework  and 
scrappage  cost  at  all  levels  of  assembly  must  be  considered; 
always,  however,  within  the  context  of  the  reliability /quality 
requirements  of  the  end  product.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
production  yield  factors  and  cost  factors  has  been  initiated 
to  provide  a  means  of  obtaining  production  yield  and  cost 
targets  which  will  be  used  by  designers  as  guidelines  In 
their  design.  This  study  will  relate  the  factors  which  affect 
production  yield,  primarily  at  the  lowest  level  of  assembly, 
but  also  at  the  higher  levels.  These  factors  Include  the 
quality  of  the  parts  used,  how  forgiving  the  design  is  In 
terms  of  part  parameter  variation,  and  the  ability  of  the 
test  program  to  evaluate  each  assembly  properly  in  terms 
of  next  assembly  requirements.  A  similar  analysis  of  cost 
factors  will  determine  the  optimum  allocation  of  effort  (and 
money)  among  the  several  levels  of  assembly.  Part  quality, 
ejq)ressed  as  parameter  variability  as  well  as  catastrophic 
failure  rate,  Is  obviously  an  Important  factor  in  any  such 
analysis.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  fed  back  into  the 
part  specification  quality  requirements  and  into  the  in-house 
screening  requirements. 


Conclusion 

The  experience  obtained  in  the  design  and  production 
of  the  present  system  indicates  that  the  attainment  of  maxi¬ 
mum  system  reliability  is  primarily  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  the  electronic  parts  used.  The  quality  factors  involved 
are  concerned  with  the  residual  defectives  after  all  normal 
screening  and  testing  and  are  primarily  due  to  supplier 
workmanship. 

An  extensive  investigation  has  produced  additional 
screens  and  tests  at  the  part  level  and  at  assembly  levels 
which,  in  the  context  of  an  existing  design,  reduce  the  In¬ 
cidence  of,  but  do  not  completely  eliminate,  part  failures 
in  the  completed  system. 

Applying  this  experience  to  a  new  design,  the  following 
steps  are  being  taken  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  problem. 

1.  Ensure  that  application,  electronic  and  mechanical,  of 
parts  is  well  within  their  capabilities,  with  adequate  safety 
margin. 

2.  Provide  specification  for  procurement  of  hl-rel  elec¬ 
tronic  parts  based  upon  system  needs  and  including,  on 
an  audit  or  screen  basis,  tests  for  the  specific  failure 
modes  which  have  been  generally  observed. 

3.  An  organized  high  stress  screen  and  test  program  at 
the  assembly  level  to  ensure  maximum  quality  of  each  as¬ 
sembly  as  it  goes  into  Its  application, 

4.  Establishment  of  an  Integrated  test  and  data  program 
to  provide  real  time  visibility  of  the  quality  status  of  all 
parts  and  assemblies  at  all  times  and  provide  predictions 
of  possible  future  problems. 

5.  Study  of  all  phases  of  the  production  process  to  ensure 
that  the  optimum  tradeoff  of  part  quality  and  overall  cost 
is  made,  keeping  In  mind  the  reliability  requirements  of 
the  end  product. 

Above  all,  an  attitude  and  an  approach  to  high  quality  must 
be  engendered  In  all  personnel  connected  with  the  program. 
Administration  and  communication  lines  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  to  ensure  that  positive  preventive  action  is  taken 
and,  when  trouble  does  occur,  that  rapid  and  effective 
corrective  action  Is  taken.  Production  of  any  complex 
item  is  a  dynamic  process,  and  continuing,  competent 
attention  to  all  aspects  of  the  design  and  production  pro¬ 
gram  relating  to  system  reliability  Is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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NO.  OF 

NO.  OF  PARAM  SECTIONS  FAILURE  ALLOWABLE 
SECTION  TESTED  PER  LOT  POSSIBILITIES  FAILURES*  RELIABILITY 


CHART  4  -  PART  DISTRIBUTION  CHART  2  2-d  ELECTRONIC  SUBASSEMBLY 


INTEGRATED 

CIRCUITS 

28% 


TRANSISTORS 

32% 


DIODES 

13% 


CAPACITORS 

23% 


RESISTORS 


MISCELLANEOUS  1% 


CHART  5  ~  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTION 
TYPICAL  MONTH 


MODULE 


PLATE 


SECTION 


•  PRE-POT 

•  POST-POT 
AMBIENT  TEMP  TESTS 
ON  AUTOMATIC  T.E. 
(100%) 


1813 


•  AMBIENT  TEMP  TESTS 
(HIGH-LOW  TEMP  TESTS 
ON  PLATE  1) 

•  AGING 

•  BURN-IN 

•  VIBRATION 

•  REPEAT  AMBIENT 
TEMP  TESTS 


•  ADJUST 

•  VIBRATION* 

•  OPERATIONAL  TEST 


SUCCESS 

RATE 

DEMONSTRATION 


•  96% 

ACCEPTANCE 
REQUIRED  ON 
MONTHLY  LOT 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PART  REMOVAL 

♦VIBRATION:  32  CPS,  5G,  7.5  MINUTES,  PLUS  20-G  RANDOM  SPIKE  AT  ABOUT  8  CPS 
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CHART  6  -  PART  QUALITY  SUMMARY  -  ASSEMBLY  LEVEL 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  AVERAGE 


PART 

DEFECTS 

8 

6 

SUPPLIER  . 
DEFECTS  ^ 
2 


NO  ^ 
FAILURE  2 
EVIDENT 


I 


lA/ORKMANSHIP  6 
DEFECTS 

4 


DIODES 

_ 


3  4 

3~IVIONTH  PERIODS 


CHART  7  -  SRD  FAILURES  BY  DEFECT  MODE 
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CHART  8  -  PART  REMOVAL  HISTORY  BY  PART  CATEGORY 
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44  PART  NO. 
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PERIOD  DECEMBER  1970  THRU  SEPTEMBER  1972 


44  PART  NUMBERS 
18  PART  NUMBERS 
8  PART  NUMBERS 
5  PART  NUMBERS 
2  PART  NUMBERS 
4  PART  NUMBERS 
2  PART  NUMBERS 
0  PART  NUMBER 
1  PART  NUMBER 
1  PART  NUMBER 
1  PART  NUMBER 
1  PART  NUMBER 


1  SRD  FAILURE 

2  SRD  FAILURES 

3  SRD  FAILURES 

4  SRD  FAILURES 

5  SRD  FAILURES 

6  SRD  FAILURES 

7  SRD  FAILURES 

8  SRD  FAILURES 

9  SRD  FAILURES 

10  SRD  FAILURES 

11  SRD  FAILURES 

12  SRD  FAILURES 


18 


8 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1  1 
I  ~r 
9  10 


1 

11 


NUMBER  OF  SRD  FAILURES  EACH  PART  NUMBER 


CHART  9  -  REMOVAL  FREQUENCY  BY  PART  TYPE 


TRANSISTORS 

MICROELECTRONIC 

DEVICES 

CAPACITORS 

PROCESS  CONDITIONING 

(100%) 

BURN-IN 

HIGH  TEMPERATURE 
STORAGE 

TEMPERATURE  CYCLING 

LEAK  TEST 

ELECTRICAL  SCREEN 

BURN<IN 

CENTRIFUGE 

HIGH  TEMPERATURE 
STORAGE 

TEMPERATURE  CYCLING 

LEAK  TEST 

ELECTRICAL  SCREEN 

ELECTRICAL  TEST  FOR 
ALL  PARAMETERS 

ER  SPECIFICATIONS 
USED  WHERE  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE 

LOT  ACCEPTANCE  TESTS 

GROUP  A  (SAMPLE) 

GROUP  B  (SAMPLE) 

ELECTRICAL  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  AT  ROOM, 
HIGH,  AND  LOW  TEMP 

MECHANICAL  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTAL 

OPERATING  LIFE 

STORAGE  LIFE 

ELECTRICAL  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  AT  ROOM, 
HIGH,  AND  LOW  TEMP 

MECHANICAL  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTAL 

OPERATING  LIFE 

STORAGE  LIFE 

ELECTRICAL  TESTS 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

TESTS 

LIFE  TEST 

IN-HOUSE  TESTING 
(SAMPLE) 

ELECTRICAL  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  AT  ROOM, 
HIGH,  AND  LOW  TEMP 

TEMPERATURE  CYCLING 

OPERATING  LIFE 

ELECTRICAL  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  AT  ROOM, 
HIGH,  AND  LOW  TEMP 

TEMPERATURE  CYCLING 

OPERATING  LIFE 

ELECTRICAL  TESTS 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

TESTS 

CHART  10  -  TYPICAL  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
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QUESTION 

YES 

NO 

IS  BURN'IN  A  REQUIREMENT 

ON  COMPONENTS? 

9  -  ALL  PROGRAMS 

3  -  SELECTED  PROGRAMS 

2 

IS  BURN-IN  CONDUCTED  AT 
VENDOR? 

11  -  NORMALLY  AT  VENDOR 

1  -  RECEIVING  INSPECTION 
(2  NOT  APPLICABLE) 

IS  PRE-CAP  VISUAL  INSPEC¬ 
TION  A  REQUIREMENT? 

4  -  ALL  PROGRAMS 

3  -  ALL  PROGRAMS  -  SELECTED  PARTS 
3  -  SELECTED  PROGRAMS 

4 

IS  CHANGE  CONTROL  INVOKED 
ON  VENDOR  PROCESSES? 

1  -  ALL  PROGRAMS 

1  -  CAPTIVE  LINE  FOR  MC'S 

2  -  PARTIAL 

10 

IS  SOURCE  INSPECTION/ 
CONTROL  INVOKED? 

10  -  ALL  PROGRAMS 

1  -  SELECTED  BASIS  ONLY 

3 

IS  100%  AMBIENT  TEST  AT 
RECEIVING  INSPECTION 
PERFORMED? 

3  -  ALL  TYPES 

2  -  SELECTED  TYPES  ONLY  - 
OTHERS  SAMPLE  TEST 

9  -  SAMPLE  TEST  ONLY 

ARE  ENVIRONMENTAL  TESTS 
PERFORMED  AT  RECEIVING 
INSPECTION? 

5  -  SAMPLE  BASIS 

1  -  SELECTED  TYPES  ONLY 

8 

IS  INTERNAL  EXAMINATION 

2  -  ALL  TYPES 

10 

(DESTRUCTIVE)  PERFORMED 

AT  RECEIVING  INSPECTION? 

1  -  MC'S  AND  SELECTED 
SEMICONDUCTORS  ONLY 

1  -  PERFORMED  AT  SOURCE 
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CHART  14  -  AEROSPACE  MANUFACTURERS  ELECTRONIC  COMPONENT  SEMINAR  SUMMARY 


•  IS  COMPONENT  REJECTION 
RATE  GETTING  WORSE? 


•  IS  USERS  COMPONENT 
PROGRAM  DOING  THE 
REQUIRED  JOB? 


3  -  YES 
6  -  NO  CHANGE 

5  -  SLIGHT  IMPROVEMENT 

6  -  YES 

6  -  YES,  BUT  COSTLY 
2  -  NO 


CHART  15  -  AEROSPACE  MANUFACTURERS  ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS  SEMINAR  SUMMARY 


1.  MIL-M-38510,  LEVEL  B,  INVOKED  ON  ALL  HYBRID  MICROELECTRONIC 
DEVICES 

2.  PRE-CAP  VISUAL  TEST  (MIL  STD  883,  METHOD  2072) 

3.  BOND  STRENGTH  TEST  (MIL  STD  883,  METHOD  2011D) 

•  INVOKED  AS  PART  OF  PRODUCTION  PROCESS  CONTROL  CRITERIA 

•  LARGE  SAMPLE  TEST  PERFORMED  IN  HOUSE  ON  RECEIVED  LOTS; 
LOT  REJECTION  IF  SAMPLE  TEST  RESULTS  IN  FAILURE 

4.  LOOSE  PARTICLE  DETECTION 

•  SAMPLE  TEST  AT  SUPPLIER 

•  LARGE  SAMPLE  TEST  PERFORMED  IN  HOUSE  ON  RECEIVED  LOTS; 
100%  SCREEN  IF  SAMPLE  TEST  RESULTS  IN  FAILURE 

5.  TEMPERATURE  CYCLING  -  100%  SCREEN  TO  OPEN  BONDS  OF  MARGINAL 
STRENGTH 


CHART  16  -  PART  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
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Introduction 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  1968  meeting  of  this 
symposium,  selected  results  of  a  pioneering  study  de¬ 
voted  to  the  operational  reliability  of  spacecraft  were 
given  (Reference  1).  This  study,  upon  which  the  1968 
paper  was  based,  isolated,  coded,  and  analyzed  the 
reliability  inherent  in  the  operational  records  of  225 
United  States  Spacecraft  launched  in  33  space  pro¬ 
grams  prior  to  May  1966  (Reference  2), 

As  a  part  of  an  update  of  that  earlier  study,  a 
complete  revision  to  Reference  2  was  published  in 
November  1971  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Navy 
Space  Systems  Activity.  Reference  3  is  the  updated 
report  and  contains  data  from  40  space  programs  on 
304  spacecraft  launched  prior  to  January  1971.  This 
paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  status  report,  briefly  sum¬ 
marizing  results  to  data  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
contained  in  Reference  3.  Other  results  obtained 
under  NAVSPASYSACT  sponsorship  are  contained  in 
References  4,  5,  and  6  and  work  is  continuing  in  this 
area  at  the  present  time. 

Background 

The  impetus  for  the  first  study  was  the  lack  of 
piece-part  failure  rates  applicable  to  the  space  envi¬ 
ronment.  Predictions  of  spacecraft  on-orbit  relia¬ 
bility  based  on  data  then  available  often  gave  results 
quite  incommensurate  with  what  could  be  observed 
from  the  large  number  of  successfully  orbiting 
spacecraft. 

The  initial  study  did  a  great  deal  to  revise 
downward  the  previously  accepted  levels  of  part 
failure  rates.  By  emphasizing  actual  on-orbit  ex¬ 
perience,  and  particularly  the  various  incidents  of 
anomalous  behavior,  it  did  a  great  deal  more.  De¬ 
tailed  descriptions  including  the  occurrence  time  of 
665  anomalous  incidents  were  tabulated  together  with 
classification  codes  in  eight  categories.  The  need  for 
data  such  as  these  was  evidenced  in  the  highly  favor¬ 
able  response  to  the  final  study  report. 

Scope,  Source,  and  Nature  of  Data 

Major  efforts  were  expended  during  the  earlier 
study  and  the  update  to  obtain  basic,  detailed  data 
elements  required  for  the  analysis  of  spacecraft  on- 
orbit  reliability.  In  the  earlier  study  the  approach 
taken  was  to  collect  and  analyze  all  reliability  data 
from  as  many  orbital  spacecraft  as  possible  within 
the  cost  and  schedule  constraints  of  the  study.  This 
approach  tends  to  exclude  spacecraft  from  highly 
classified  programs  for  which  the  pertinent  data  are 
very  nearly  inaccessible.  The  update  used  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  approach  but  further  directed  data 
collection  activities  to  relatively  complex  unmanned 
spacecraft  with  intended  missions  of  long  duration. 


Overall,  the  data  base  covers  approximately  40  per¬ 
cent  of  all  U.  S.  spacecraft  launches.  The  propor¬ 
tions  covered  yearly  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  scope  of  the  study  and  the  update  pre¬ 
cluded  the  analysis  of  data  at  the  detail  level  of  raw 
telemetry  reports  or  daily  logs  of  the  operational  ex¬ 
perience  of  spacecraft.  Instead,  the  data  search  con¬ 
centrated  on  obtaining  summary  reports  and  inter¬ 
views  from  cognizant  sponsoring  agencies,  con¬ 
tractors,  and  universities.  As  is  to  be  expected  in 
any  large  data- collection  effort,  the  resultant  docu¬ 
mentation  varied  widely  among  programs  and  among 
launches  of  a  specific  program.  Much  of  the  needed 
documentation  for  the  early  programs  (before  1962) 
either  does  not  exist  or  was  stored  in  archives  where 
retrieval  was  not  practical  in  the  time  available  to 
the  study. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  reporting  for¬ 
mats  encountered,  a  basic  set  of  working  papers  was 
devised  so  that  the  available  data,  for  all  launches 
could  be  compiled  and  reduced  uniformly  in  a  file 
called  an  engineering  analysis  report  (EAR).  General 
data  elements  recorded  in  an  EAR  for  each  launch  in¬ 
cluded  the  mission  description,  launch  vehicle,  de¬ 
scription  of  abortive  launch  (if  any),  launch  date, 
orbit  parameters,  program  objectives  defined  by  the 
program  office,  and  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  in¬ 
flight  performance.  Reliability  data  elements  in¬ 
cluded  the  spacecraft  hardware  breakdown  to  three 
levels  of  indenture  (subsystem,  equipment  group/ 
component,  and  piece  parts);  the  number  of  powered 
hours,  unpowered  hours,  or  cycles  experienced  by 
the  equipment  for  the  three  hardware  levels;  and  a 
complete  narrative  description  of  anomalous  behav¬ 
iors,  including  the  effect  of  the  anomaly  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  (catastrophic,  negligible,  modified  by  ground 
action,  etc,),  the  effect  on  other  hardware  groupings, 
the  implications  on  subsequent  launches,  and  the  as¬ 
signable  causes  for  the  anomaly,  if  known. 

In  the  generation  of  the  EAR*s,  reliance  on  the 
referenced  documentation  was  mandatory.  A  strong 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  recording  of  known  values 
for  all  data  elements,  thus  holding  engineering  as¬ 
sumptions  to  a  minimum  and  thereby  reducing  poten¬ 
tial  biases  from  this  source.  This  procedure  does, 
however,  reduce  the  total  data  sample  somewhat  and 
does  not  eliminate  biases  inherent  in  the  source  data. 
The  major  shortcoming  in  the  data  is  that  all  anoma¬ 
lous  incidents  used  in  the  analysis  are  "reported" 
incidents  rather  than  the  desired  "occurring"  inci¬ 
dents.  There  is  considerable  indirect  evidence  that 
for  some  spacecraft  not  all  anomalous  incidents  were 
reported  in  the  available  documentation.  This  is 
much  less  of  a  problem  in  the  update  than  in  the 
original  study. 
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Analysis  of  Anomalous  Incidents 

Selected  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  two  pri¬ 
mary  data  elements  (incidents  of  anomalous  behavior 
and  the  operational  profile  of  the  spacecraft)  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  for  the  updated 
data  sample.  Contrasts  are  drawn  between  the  ori¬ 
ginal  study  results  and  the  update  when  they  are 
instructive. 

The  total  data  base  of  anomalous  incidents  is 
profiled  in  Figure  2.  Of  the  successfully  launched 
spacecraft,  85  percent  reported  one  or  more  anoma¬ 
lies  whereas  only  13  percent  of  the  spacecraft  re¬ 
ported  10  or  more  anomalies.  The  spacecraft  added 
during  the  updating  tended  to  have  more  reported 
anomalies  than  those  analyzed  earlier  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  the  added  spacecraft  are  generally  more 
complex,  (2)  they  are  all  long-term  spacecraft,  and 
(3)  they  are  better  documented. 

Each  anomalous  incident  recorded  in  the  study 
contains  the  following  information:  (1)  time  of 
anomaly  occurrence,  (2)  description  of  the  incident, 

(3)  incident  cause,  if  known,  (4)  effect  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  as  a  whole,  (5)  known  corrective  action  taken 
on  future  flights  or  during  the  flight  under  consider¬ 
ation,  and  (6)  clarifying  remarks  to  place  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  proper  context. 

To  extract  information  from  the  narrative  sum¬ 
mary  that  would  enable  meaningful  analysis,  each 
anomalous  incident  was  classified  according  to  nine 
relevant  characteristics.  Four  of  these  character¬ 
istics  are  selected  for  discussion  here:  (1)  mission 
phase,  (2)  mission  effect,  (3)  incident  cause,  and 

(4)  spacecraft  subsystem.  The  other  five  are  identi¬ 
fied  and  discussed  in  Reference  3. 

Mission  Phase 

In  general  a  spacecraft  mission  can  be  thought 
of  as  consisting  of  two  major  phases:  launch  and 
acquisition,  and  orbital  or  steady- state  operation. 
The  time  intervals  associated  with  these  two  phases 
are  greatly  different,  with  the  launch  and  acquisition 
interval  being  very  small  relative  to  the  nominal  pe¬ 
riod  of  steady- state  operation.  Interestingly,  of  the 
reported  anomalous  incidents  in  the  earlier  sample, 
the  numbers  of  such  incidents  are  nearly  equal  for 
the  two  phases.  In  the  combined  sample  about  one- 
third  of  the  anomalies  occur  in  the  launch  phase  and 
about  two- thirds  in  the  period  of  steady- state  opera¬ 
tion,  These  statistics  reflect  the  large  number  of 
short  term  spacecraft  in  the  original  sample  and  the 
complete  absence  of  them  in  the  update.  Of  those 
anomalies  added  in  the  update  nearly  90  percent  were 
from  the  orbital  or  steady- state  phases. 

The  frequency  distribution  of  anomaly  occur¬ 
rence  times  as  shown  in  Figure  3  indicates  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  the  early  portion  of  a  spacecraft 
mission  to  its  ultimate  reliability. 

Mission  Effect 

The  effect  of  most  anomalies  on  the  spacecraft 
mission  is  very  small.  To  classify  the  anomalous 
incidents  according  to  their  effect  on  the  spacecraft 
mission,  five  categories  were  defined  based  on  a 
judgment  of  the  effect  of  each  incident  on  the  overall 
mission,  had  it  occurred  in  isolation.  On  a  zero  to 
one  scale,  where  one  represents  catastrophic  failure 
of  the  mission  and  zero  represents  no  effect,  the  five 
categories  or  groups  may  be  defined  as  follows: 


Group  1  (0  to  e  );  Group  2  (e  to  1/3);  Group  3  (1/3 
to  2/3);  Group  4  (2/3  to  l-€  );  Group  5(1-6  to  1).  Of 
the  1190  sample  incidents,  only  two  could  not  be  as¬ 
signed  a  severity  classification  in  this  manner.  The 
percentages  of  the  observed  anomalies  according  to 
the  five  severity  classifications  are  presented  in 
Figure  4.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  exhibit,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  reported  anomalies  had  little 
or  no  effect  (severity  group  1)  on  the  accomplishment 
of  the  spacecraft  mission.  The  distribution  of  the 
anomalies  among  the  five  mission  effect  categories 
is  virtually  unchanged  between  the  original  and  up¬ 
dated  samples.  It  should  be  noted  that  very  few 
spacecraft  lifetimes  end  as  a  result  of  catastrophic 
failures  (severity  group  5).  Spacecraft  lifetime  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  determined  by  the  cumulative  effect 
of  lower  severity  anomalies. 

Anomaly  Cause 

Each  recorded  anomaly  was  investigated  to  de¬ 
termine  if  its  cause  was  assignable,  nonassignable, 
or  unknown.  An  assignable  cause  was  attributed  to 
a  specific  anomaly  if  that  incident  could  have  been 
prevented  by  taking  some  action  well  within  the  state 
of  the  art  prior  to  launch,  or  if  it  was  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  some  other  anomalous  behavior.  If  such  was 
not  the  case,  the  incident  was  classified  as  nonas¬ 
signable.  The  unknown  category  contains  those  inci¬ 
dents  wherein  insufficient  information  was  available 
to  make  a  judgment.  Figure  5  shows  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  1190  anomalies  failing  in  each  of  these 
three  broad  categories.  This  distribution  again  is 
virtually  identical  for  the  original  and  updated 
samples. 

The  assignable  cause  group  is  of  significant 
interest  because,  to  reduce  the  number  of  anomalous 
incidents  on  spacecraft  and  thus  improve  reliability, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  anomalous 
behavior.  The  other  two  groups  offer  little  in  the 
way  of  improving  spacecraft  postlaunch  reliability, 
either  from  lack  of  data  or  from  lack  of  any  evident 
corrective  action.  Thus,  those  incidents  from  which 
an  assignable  cause  is  evident  are  worthy  of  a  more 
detailed  examination  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  could  make  in  pointing  out  correctable 
trouble  areas. 

The  assignable  cause  category  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  composed  of  six  general  areas: 

Design.  Included  in  this  area  are  RFI  and 
sensitivity  problems,  unanticipated  wearout,  or  de¬ 
gradation  as  a  result  of  time  or  known  environmental 
conditions.  The  anomalies  may  be  electrical,  mech¬ 
anical,  thermal,  or  system-related, 

2.  Manufacture.  Included  in  this  area,  are 
such  causes  as  faulty  parts  or  materials,  contami¬ 
nation,  faulty  solder  joints  or  other  connections, 
quality  control,  etc. 

3.  Operation.  Incidents  included  in  this  area 
are  the  result  of  human  error  in  the  spacecraft 
control  function,  usually  in  commanding,  program¬ 
ming,  or  calibrating  the  spacecraft. 

4.  Another  Anomaly.  Included  in  this  area 
are  those  anomalies  that  occurred  as  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  some  previous  anomaly. 

5.  Nonanomalous  Behavior.  Some  incidents 
included  in  the  sample  are  reported  mainly  for  inter¬ 
est  and  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  called  anoma¬ 
lous  behavior.  These  include  incidents  such  as 
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failure  of  equipment  operating  beyond  their  intended 
lifetime  and  miscellaneous  equipment  opportunely 
launched  as  part  of  development  testing. 

6,  Acts  of  God.  This  area  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  anomalous  behavior  per  se,  but  reflects  space¬ 
craft  behavior  that  is  the  result  of  unanticipated  ex¬ 
ternal  sources,  e,  g.  ,  meteoroid  bombardment. 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  415  reported  anoma¬ 
lous  incidents  with  evident  assignable  causes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  foregoing  considerations,  leads  to  the 
detailed  breakdown  of  assignable  causes  shown  in 
Figure  6.  The  six  primary  categories  are  shown 
under  "all  assignable  causes,”  together  with  the 
number  of  anomalous  incidents  classified  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  category.  The  two  primary  categories  of 
"design"  and  "manufacture”  are  further  subdivided. 
Each  category  and  subcategory  contains  both  the  total 
number  of  such  incidents  in  the  sample  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  such  incidents. 

The  various  subcategories  under  "design"  are 
indicative  of  certain  reported  assignable  causes  as 
follows:  (1)  the  subcategory  "RFI,  etc.  "  includes 
all  anomalous  incidents  attributed  to  inadequate  RFI 
design,  noise  sensitivity,  spurious  commands  and 
transients;  (E)  the  three  subcategories  "system, 
mechanical,  thermal"  include  incidents  arising  from 
inadequate  design  in  the  spacecraft/environment  or 
subsystem  interfaces,  in  deployment  or  structural 
integrity,  and  for  proper  spacecraft  thermal  bal¬ 
ance  (usually  reported  as  overheating  problems); 

(3)  the  category  "electrical  component"  refers  to 
anomalies  attributed  to  inadequate  design  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  encoder,  horizon  sensor,  etc,  ;  (4)  "unan¬ 
ticipated  wear  out  or  degradation"  is  attributed  to 
anomalies  where,  for  example,  a  battery  wears 
out  before  anticipated,  or  where  other  components 
or  parts  do  not  have  the  capability  to  survive  either 
the  normal  environment  or  specified  time;  and  (5)  the 
three  remaining  subcategories  ("radiation,"  "launch 
vibration  and  shock,"  and  "atmospheric  conditions") 
indicate  that  the  anomaly  resulted  from  a  design  in¬ 
adequate  to  withstand  these  conditions.  The  vari¬ 
ous  subcategories  are  exhaustive  and  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive;  hence,  each  "design  anomaly"  is  attributed 
to  one  and  only  one  of  the  subcategories,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  seemed  most  nearly  appropriate. 

The  subcategories  under  "manufacture"  are 
intended  to  be  somewhat  more  explicit  in  the  re¬ 
ported  assignable  cause.  Included  under  "fabrica¬ 
tion,  Q,  C.  ,  etc.  "  are  anomalies  like  cold  or  loose 
solder  joints,  loose  connections,  missing  parts, 
and  defects.  "Contamination"  covers  the  relatively 
high  occurrence  of  clogged  hydraulic  lines,  excess 
moisture,  foreign  matter  in  valves,  and  the  like. 
"Faulty  parts  or  materials"  indicate  such  items  as 
foreign  matter  in  a  transistor  or  use  of  degraded 
propellants. 

Figure  6  indicates  that  the  most  common  cause 
of  spacecraft  anomalies  is  inadequate  design,  repre¬ 
senting  well  over  60  percent  of  all  incidents  having 
assignable  causes.  Manufacturing  problems  ac¬ 
counted  for  20  percent  and  spacecraft  operation  for 
10  percent  of  all  incidents  with  assignable  causes. 

The  remaining  anomalies  (10  percent)  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  secondary  failures,  anticipated  anomalies, 
and  acts  of  God. 


Spacecraft  Subsystem 

To  identify  the  most  troublesome  functional  as¬ 
pect  of  spacecraft,  the  anomalous  incidents  were 
classified  according  to  a  number  of  functions  that 
could  in  turn  be  classified  according  to  spacecraft 
subsystems. 

The  five  spacecraft  functions  with  the  highest 
incidence  of  anomalies  per  function  are  as  follows: 
(1)  technological  payloads,  (2)  data  point  sensing 
and  monitoring,  (3)  data  storage,  (4)  life  support, 
and  (5)  active  thermal  control.  The  appearance  of 
(1),  (2),  and  (4)  in  the  list  is  not  unexpected,  as 
these  functions  are  generally  monitored  and  con¬ 
trolled  most  closely.  Data  storage  and  active 
thermal  control  may  be  more  indicative  of  true 
problem  areas. 

This  ranking  is  stable  from  the  original  sam¬ 
ple  to  the  updated  sample.  The  only  differences 
are  that  in  the  original  listing  the  ranks  of  the 
first  two  functions  were  interchanged  and  that  ori¬ 
entation  sensing  held  fifth  rank  rather  than  active 
thermal  control  as  is  the  case  here. 

The  spacecraft  functions  with  the  lowest  inci¬ 
dence  of  reported  anomalies  per  function  are  (1) 
basic  structure,  (2)  spacecraft  separation,  (3)  power 
distribution,  (4)  command  decoding,  and  (5)  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  difference  between  this  list  and  the  one 
based  on  the  original  sample  is  that  the  command  re¬ 
ceiving  function  was  included  and  ranked  number  2. 

The  telemetry  and  data  handling  subsystem  ac¬ 
counts  for  over  one-third  of  all  reported  incidents; 
the  timing,  control,  and  command  subsystem,  the 
power  supply  subsystem,  the  attitude  control  and 
stabilization  subsystem,  and  the  payload  subsystem 
account  for  approximately  14  percent  of  the  anomalies 
each.  The  remaining  11  percent  of  the  anomalies  are 
distributed  among  propulsion,  environmental  control, 
structure,  and  unknown  subsystems.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  of  anomalies  is  not  substantially  different  from 
that  maintaining  in  the  original  sample. 

Examination  of  mission  effect  in  conjunction 
with  the  subsystem  category  indicates  that  anomalous 
incidents  occurring  on  the  structure  and  power  supply 
subsystem  are  more  likely  to  be  seriously  degrading 
to  the  mission.  Environmental  control  and  telemetry 
and  data  handling  subsystems  are  relatively  less  likely 
to  affect  mission  accomplishment  adversely. 

Hardware  Element  Reliabilities 

The  reliability  of  a  hardware  element  consid¬ 
ered  herein  is  the  probability  of  survival.  The  prob¬ 
abilities  were  derived  for  three  tiers  of  spacecraft 
hardware  elements;  subsystems,  components,  and 
piece  parts.  The  probabilistic  nature  of  the  relia¬ 
bility  investigation  necessitates  the  making  of  numer¬ 
ous  assumptions  and  some  selection  of  the  available 
data  to  arrive  at  meaningful  results.  The  assump¬ 
tions  and  data  selection  are  discussed  in  context 
below. 

Two  probabilities  of  interest  were  computed: 
first,  the  probability  of  failure  during  launch,  and 
second,  the  probability  of  hardware  element  survival 
for  t  hours  of  orbital  operation.  Under  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  each  identically  named  hardware  element  has 
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an  equal  probability  of  failure  during  launch,  irre¬ 
spective  of  mission,  then  q  ,  the  probability  of  a 
hardware  element  failure  during  launch,  is  estimated 
by 


where  i-  Number  of  hardware  element  failures 
during  launch 

N  =  Total  number  of  hardware  elements  in 
the  sample 

The  probability  of  hardware  element  survival  during 
orbital  operation,  R(t)  ,  is  computed  under  the 
major  assumption  that  the  time  to  failure  is  ade¬ 
quately  described  by  an  exponential  distribution: 
that  is. 


R(t)  =  exp(-\t)  (2) 

where  X  =  the  hardware  element  failure  rate. 

This  assumption  is  widely  used  in  reliability  litera¬ 
ture  and  practice,  especially  for  most  electronic 
hardware  elements  found  in  spacecraft.  The  data 
generated  in  the  referenced  study  did  not  support  the 
use  of  alternative  assumptions. 

In  instances  when  Equation  (2)  applies,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  best  estimate  of  X  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  hardware  element  type  is  given  by 


i=l 


where  n  =  number  of  equivalent  hardware  elements 
under  observation 

t  =  survival  time  of  the  ith  such  element 
f  =  total  number  of  failures  observed 


The  formul^ions  for  determining  confidence  intervals 
for  q  and  X  are  well  known  and  will  not  be  repeated 
here. 

A  good  deal  of  effort  was  expended  to  obtain 
survival  hours  for  a  great  variety  of  hardware  ele¬ 
ments,  particularly  at  the  component  and  piece-part 
level.  The  key  step  in  this  process  was  determining 
and  listing  components  at  a  level  sufficiently  high  so 
that  their  operational  history  could  be  readily  de¬ 
termined  and  yet  sufficiently  low  so  that  it  was  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  their  normal  operation  would 
be  precluded  on  occurrence  of  a  piece-part  failure. 

The  components  and  piece -part  survival  hours,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  known  failures,  were  portions  of  the 
basic  data  sheets  (EAR^s)  generated  during  the  study. 
By  integrating  over  the  component  operating  histories 
within  a  subsystem,  the  subsystem  operating  history 
was  determined.  By  deduction,  the  operating  his¬ 
tories  of  piece  parts  within  the  component  were 
determined, 

A  failure  was  attributed  to  a  piece  part  if,  and 
only  if,  it  was  known  to  have  failed  in  a  catastrophic 


manner  for  no  evident  cause.  Failures  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  component  in  the  same  manner,  essentially 
by  treating  the  entire  component  as  a  big  piece  part. 

The  primary  ground  rule  throughout  the  calcu¬ 
lations  was  to  use  known  values  only.  For  example, 
within  the  sample  there  were  497  transmitters  for 
which  operational  histories  were  complete.  Cumula¬ 
tively  they  survived  at  least  3,210,0  00  hours  and  ex¬ 
hibited  no  launch  failures  and  11  orbital  failures.  In 
addition,  it  was  known  that  each  of  these  figures  is  in 
fact  higher  than  those  presented  but,  because  of  inad¬ 
equate  data,  it  is  not  known  by  how  much.  Therefore, 
some  caution  is  urged  in  interpreting  the  resultant 
estimates  of  q  and  X  . 

Subsystems 

Figure  7  presents  the  best  estimates  and  confi¬ 
dence  limits  for  the  launch  failure  probabilities  and 
in-orbit  failure  rates  for  spacecraft  subsystems.  The 
subsystem  list  presented  in  the  exhibit  is  an  expedi¬ 
ent  used  to  avoid  listing  recognizable  subsystems 
(i,  e. ,  those  traceable  to  a  specific  program).  Never¬ 
theless,  for  large  system  planning  considerations,  it 
seems  helpful  to  have  some  indication  of  gross,  aver¬ 
age  launch  failure  probabilities  and  in-orbit  failure 
rates  for  spacecraft  subsystems.  A  subsystem  fail¬ 
ure  is  defined  as  some  anomalous  behavior  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  subsystem,  the  result  of  which  is  to  re¬ 
duce  mission  effectiveness  by  at  least  two- thirds  of 
its  potential  effectiveness. 

The  parameters  are  felt  to  be  reasonably  indi¬ 
cative  of  failure  propensities  (or  conversely,  relia¬ 
bility)  of  spacecraft  subsystems.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  bias  underlying  this  analysis  results  from  the 
tendency  to  report  details  of  a  subsystem's  operation 
if  it  exhibits  anomalous  behavior  and  not  to  include 
such  details  if  its  operation  is  essentially  perfect 
This  situation  tends  to  raise  the  parameter  values 
shown  in  Figure  7.  The  bias  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  the  environmental  control  subsystem,  where 
sufficient  information  was  available  for  only  28  of 
these  subsystems.  Although  no  failures  are  shown, 
a  number  of  incidents  with  little  or  no  effect  were 
noted.  The  bias  is  felt  to  be  minimal  in  the  other 
subsystems  because  of  their  degree  of  criticality  to 
any  degree  of  mission  success. 

A  comparison  of  the  updated  sample  with  the 
original  sample  indicates  an  almost  unanimous  reduc¬ 
tion  in  subsystem  failure  rates  and  probabilities  of 
launch  failure.  Reductions  in  subsystem  failure  rates 
extend  over  all  subsystems  and  range  from  23  to  84 
percent  with  the  average  being  55  percent.  The  pay- 
load  subsystem  exhibits  a  higher  probability  of  launch 
failure  in  the  updated  sample  than  in  the  original  one; 
for  all  other  subsystems  the  updated  sample  indicates 
lower  launch  failure  probabilities. 

Components 

Figure  8  provides  estimates  of  the  launch  fail¬ 
ure  probabilities  for  those  components  in  the  updated 
sample  with  one  or  more  launch  failures.  Only  14 
component  failures  were  observed  in  the  launch  phase 
in  the  entire  updated  sample.  Transponders  with 
three  failures,  and  sequencers  and  receivers  with  two 
failures  each  are  the  only  component  types  with  more 
than  one  launch  phase  failure.  The  only  observed 
launch  phase  failures  in  the  original  samples  were  the 
two  associated  with  the  receivers.  This  large  aug¬ 
mentation  in  the  data  base  probably  reflects  better 
reporting  procedures  rather  than  declining  reliability. 
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Figure  9  presents  the  estimates  of  components 
on-orbit  failure  rates,  and  90-percent  confidence  in¬ 
tervals,  for  all  components  in  the  updated  sample 
with  one  or  more  failure  and  3,000  or  more  survival 
hours  on  orbit. 


The  majority  of  components  considered  exhi¬ 
bited  no  failures  either  during  launch  or  in  orbital 
operation.  The  most  failure-prone  component  in  both 
the  updated  and  original  samples  appears  to  be  the 
magnetic  tape  unit.  The  updated  sample  indicates  38 
failures  occurring  on  132  units  observed.^  The  cur¬ 
rent  failure  rate  of  40  failures  per  million  hours  is 
significantly  higher  than  the  28  failures  per  million 
hours  observed  in  the  original  sample.  DC/pc  con¬ 
verters  were  the  only  other  component  exhibiting  a 
higher  failure  rate  in  the  updated  sample  than  in  the 
original  sample. 


Piece  Parts 

At  the  piece-part  level,  many  more  assump¬ 
tions  are  required  with  respect  to  operating  hours, 
because  telemetry  data  are  insufficient  to  describe 
the  operational  history  of  many  specific  piece  parts. 
The  assumption  used  in  the  analysis  is  that,^  so  long 
as  a  component  is  completely  operable,  so  is  every 
piece  part.  When  a  component  is  removed  from  the 
sample  because  of  anomalous  behavior,  the  piece 
parts  were  removed  if  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the 
anomaly  is  caused  by  a  piece  part.  The  result  is  that 
the  operating  hours  for  piece  parts  represent  mni- 
mum  part  hours  within  the  limits  of  the  input  data. 

As  before,  a  failure  is  entered  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  only  if  the  part  failed  catastrophically  for  no 
evident  cause.  Of  the  740  anomalous  incidents  in 
which  a  determination  could  be  made  as  to  part- 
responsibility,  only  23  percent  represented  part  fail¬ 
ures,  21  percent  were  non-catastrophic  part  failures 

and  56  percent  were  not  part  related.  The  number  of 
part  failures  is  probably  lower  than  the  true  value  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  some  part  failures  are 
never  detected  because  of  minimal  effect,  low-level 
redundancy,  etc.  ;  (2)  some  detected  part  failures  are 
not  reported- -an  inevitable  situation  where  no  formal 
procedure  exists  for  such  reporting;  (3)  some  anom¬ 
alies  strongly  suspected  as  originating  from,  a  part 
failure  simply  cannot  be  isolated  to  the  particular 
part;  and  (4)  many  anomalous  behaviors  are  noted 
for  which  it  is  unknown  whether  or  not  a  piece -part 
failure  is  involved.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  ^at  the 
updated  sample,  which  in  general  is  better  docu¬ 
mented,  indicates  a  significantly  lower  proportion 
catastrophic  part  failures  and  a  significantly  higher 
proportion  of  anomalies  which  are  definitely  not  part 
related. 


No  table  for  probability  of  failure  during  launch 
is  given  as  only  one  capacitor,  one  transistor,  one 
transducer,  and  one  relay  were  observed  to  have 
failed  during  this  phase.  The  transducer  and  relay 
failures  were  added  in  the  update.  As  in  the  ear- 
Her  study,  no  statistics  are  reported  for  squibs, 
cartridges,  and  other  essentially  one-shot  devices. 
Determination  of  actuation  and  exact  redundancy 
configurations  is  simply  not  possible;  however,  no 
anomalous  behavior  on  any  spacecraft  studied  could 
be  attributed  to  these  devices. 


Figure  10  presents  the  estimates  of  piece - 
part  failure  rates  and  90-percent  confidence  inter¬ 
vals  for  those  parts  which  exhibited  one  or  more 
failures  in  3,000  or  more  survival  hours  of  orbital 
operation.  When  these  results  are  compared  with 
the  results  given  in  the  earlier  paper,  then  (with 


only  one  exception,  thermistors)  the  estimated  piece- 
part  failure  rates  are  lower  in  the  updated  sample 
than  in  the  original  sample  and  are  usually  lower 
by  a  substantial  amount.  The  four  higher  popula¬ 
tion  discrete  piece -parts  illustrated  in  Figure  11 
indicate  the  trend. 

Figure  12  compares  some  of  the  piece-part 
failure  rates  given  in  Figure  10  with  rates  com¬ 
monly  used  in  reliability  assessment  calculations. 
The  commonly  used  rates  are  derived  from  ^our 
sources:  (1)  rates  used  by  reliability  analysts  at 

Planning  Research  Corporation  in  assessment  activ- 
ities  (Reference  7);  (2)  the  Earles  and  Eddins  fail¬ 
ure  rate  tabulations  (Reference  8);  (3)  Mil-Handbook 
217/A  (Reference  9);  and  (4)  Minuteman  failure 
rates  (Section  7  of  Reference  9).  All  rates  are 
either  generic  failure  rates  (i.e.,  no  application 
K-factor  is  applied)  or  rates  purported  to  be  ap- 
pli cable  in  the  space  environment.  Minimum  val¬ 
ues  were  selected  in  all  cases;  the  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  presented  in  the  exhibit,  therefore, 
are  with  respect  to  the  previously-named  sources. 
Where  a  reasonably  comparable  minimum  failure 
rate  from  Mil-Handbook  2 17 /A  is  available,  it  is 
also  tabulated  because  it  is  the  most  widely  used 
reference  work  for  failure  rates.  High- population 
parts  generally  have  a  much  lower  failure  rate  than 
Mil-Handbook  217/A  and,  except  for  Minuteman 
parts,  lower  than  all  in  common  use.  None  of  the 
failure  rates  estimated  from  on-orbit  data  are 
higher  than  the  upper  end  of  the  interval 
Figure  12,  This  is  at  least  in  part  a  result  of  the 
biases  mentioned  previously.  It  seems  apparent, 
however,  that  high-population  parts  (capacitors, 
diodes,  resistors,  and  transistors)  have  failure 
rates  considerably  lower  than  those  generally  as¬ 
sumed  appropriate  for  space  application.  Further¬ 
more,  the  failure  rate  reduction  factors  tabulated 
above  indicate  that  the  estimates  of  Figure  10  could 
be  expected  to  decline  even  further  since  survival 
hours  are  accumulating  faster  than  failures  for  vir¬ 
tually  all  part  types. 

On-Off  Cycling  and  Dormancy 

Although  provision  was  made  for  collecting  data 
pertinent  to  on/off  cycling  and  dormancy  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  study  the  data  were  simply  too  sparse  to  provide 
results  or  to  even  attempt  an  analysis.  In  the  update, 
however,  particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  securing 
data  pertinent  to  this  question  and  in  analyzing  the  ^ 
data  that  were  collected.  Unfortunately,  the  analytical 
results  were  not  clear-cut. 


On-Off  Cycling 


Defining  the  subject  matter  in  clear  and  unam¬ 
biguous  terms  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This  difficulty  is  a  function  of  the  dynamic  be¬ 
havior  of  nearly  all  orbiting  spacecraft  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  more  recent  and  complex  satellites.  Each 
major  subsystem  may  be  characterized  by  a  number 
of  operational  modes,  many  components  are  normally 
subject  to  cyclical  operation  (for  example,  the  record 
and  playback  cycle  of  tape  recorders,  battery  charge 
and  discharge  cycles,  etc.  )  and  configuration  changes 
via  the  ground /spacecraft  link  are  common  on  nearly 
every  pass.  To  compound  the  problem  there  are 
rarely  sufficient  data  to  quantify  any  of  the  param¬ 
eters  associated  with  the  above  operation  (time  spent 
in  playback  mode  or  record  modes,  number  of  play¬ 
backs,  operational  hours  per  mode,  etc.  ). 

The  approach  taken  to  surmount  this  difficulty 
is,  again,  to  place  reliance  on  "known"  values  and  to 
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keep  engineering  assumptions  to  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum.  When  available  program  documentation  pro¬ 
vides  clear  and  reasonably  straightforward  data  re¬ 
garding  the  cycling  of  spacecraft  components,  it  is 
utilized;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

Cycling  data  were  found  for  nearly  200  compo¬ 
nents.  These  data  include  (1)  the  component  type, 

(2)  the  number  of  parts  in  the  component- -discrete 
or  integrated  circuit,  (3)  total  on-orbit  survival 
time,  (4)  power-on  time,  (5)  number  of  cycles, 
and  (6)  number  of  anomalies. 

The  component  type  is  quite  variable  ranging 
from  a  20 -piece-part  power  convertor  to  an  entire 
spacecraft  consisting  of  some  20,000  electronic 
piece -parts.  Survival  times  ranged  up  to  25,000 

hours  with  power  on  time  ranging  from  practically 
zero  percent  to  practically  100-percent  of  total  sur¬ 
vival  time.  The  number  of  cycles  varied  from  one 
to  8500,  The  most  common  number  of  anomalies 
per  component  was  zero  but  was  actually  30  for 
one  of  the  components  which  represented  an  entire 
spacecraft. 

The  survival  hours  represent  the  time  that  the 
component  under  consideration  was  known  to  be  op¬ 
erable,  Power-on  time  is  the  number  of  hours  that 
full,  nominal  power  was  applied  to  the  component. 
Survival  hours  minus  pov«  r-on  hours  gives  the  time 
that  the  component  was  dormant  or  on  inactive 
standby.^  The  number  of  cycles  is  essentially  the 
number  of  turn-ons,  i.  e.  ,  switching  from  inactive 
standby  to  full,  nominal  power.  It  is  not  too  un¬ 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  on  periods  in  each  cycle 
are  approximately  equal. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  these  data,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  the  general  lack  of  anomalistic  behavior 
associated  with  the  cycled  components  and  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  recorded  anomalies  can  be  attributed, 
unambiguously,  to  the  cycling  itself  or  to  the  dormant 
period  of  the  components  operational  profile. 

Comparing  the  on/off  cycling  data  to  the  survi¬ 
val  data  including  all  kinds  of  operation  there  is  no 
striking  or  statistically  significant  difference.  There 
are,  for  example,  51  transmitters  represented  in 
the  on/off  cycling  data  with  a  total  of  455,779  sur¬ 
vival  hours,  no  catastrophic  failures,  ^  and  27,517 
on/off  cycles.  In  terms  of  survival  hours  this 
represents  a  90 -percent  confidence  interval  on  the 
fcdlure  rate  of  0  to  5,1  x  10  °  failures  per  hour 
compared  to  the  interval  of  1.0  to  4.7  x  10"°  fail¬ 
ures  per  hour  found  for  all  transmitters.  These 
results  are  not  unexpected  given  that  the  two  popu¬ 
lations  are  essentially  equal  in  terms  of  failure 
rate.  To  deduce  from  this  example  that  cycled  and 
uncycled  components,  which  are  otherwise  similar, 
have  the  same  failure  rates  is  not  warranted,  how¬ 
ever,  on  two  counts.  First,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
all  the  transmitters  included  in  the  analysis  were 
cycled  to  some  extent,  those  represented  in  the  on/off 
cycling  data  being  simply  the  transmitters  for  which 
quantitative  cycled  data  are  available.  The  second 
problem  is  the  sparsity  of  failure  data  which  tends  to 
make  all  failure  rate  comparisons  somewhat  nebulous. 


1  The  terms  "dormant”  and  "inactive  standby" 
are  considered  to  be  synonymous  in  this  report, 

2  Although  there  are  10  anomalies  recorded 
against  six  integrated  circuit  transmitters  none  of 
these  resulted  in  the  termination  of  transmitter 
operations. 


Thus,  although  no  clear  pattern  emerges  from 
the  data  which  could  be  used  to  reject  the  hypothesis 
of  equal  component  failure  rates  under  cycling  and 
steady  state  operation,  equality  is  not  therefore  dem¬ 
onstrated.  No  general  decision  on  the  impact  of  cy¬ 
cling  can  be  reached  either  way  at  this  time  on  the 
basis  of  currently  available  data.  It  is  rather 
clear,  however,  that  cycled  components  in  general 
do  not  have  "order  of  magnitude"  worse  failure 
rates  than  their  non- cycled  counterparts. 

There  may  well  be  compensating  tendencies 
in  the  cyclic  mode  of  operation  in  that  turning  a 
component  on  and  off  may  be  detrimental  to  relia¬ 
bility  whereas  periods  of  no  (or  reduced)  stress 
may  be  beneficial.  The  detrimental  effect  of  on/ 
off  switching  was  found  in  the  analysis  of  Reference 
5  for  the  various  scientific  experiment  packages  of 
an  observatory  class  satellite;  the  beneficial  effects 
of  dormancy  were  not.  The  evidence  from  the  data 
of  this  study  does  indicate  that  a  cycling  rate  in 
excess  of  0.1  cycles  per  hour  is  worse,  in  terms 
of  reliability,  than  cycling  less  often. 

To  conclude,  it  is  not  clear  on  the  basis  of 
the  empirical  data  of  Reference  3  whether  cycling 
per  se  is  detrimental  to  spacecraft  components, 
compared  to  steady  state  operation;  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  clear,  however,  that  if  spacecraft  components 
are  to  be  cycled  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  cy¬ 
cling  rate. 

Dormancy 

As  indicated  earlier  no  components  or  piece 
parts  are  known  to  have  failed  when  they  were  in  a 
dormant  condition  or  on  standby.  An  explicit  calcu¬ 
lation  of  dormant  failure  rates  is  therefore  not  pos¬ 
sible.  The  numbers  of  hours  accumulated  against 
some  items,  however,  indicate  that  a  rather  low  rate 
would  be  appropriate, 

A  tabulation  of  the  upper  90 -percent  confidence 
limit  on  the  dormant  failure  rate  for  selected  compo¬ 
nents  and  piece  parts  is  given  in  Reference  3.  The 
basic  data  and  method  of  calculation  are  as  outlined 
previously  for  average  on-orbit  failure  rates  and  in¬ 
dicate  an  upper  90 -percent  confidence  limit  generally 
higher  than  that  found  for  the  overall  on-orbit  failure 
rates.  The  generally  higher  dormant  failure  rate 
limit  simply  reflects  the  reduced  amount  of  data 
available.  For  some  components  and  piece  parts, 
however,  the  failure  rate  limits  are  quite  compar¬ 
able,  For  six  hardware  elements  the  dormant 
failure  rate  limit  is  actually  less  than  the  overall 
on-orbit  limit.  These  six  elements  are:  DC /DC 
Converters,  Magnetic  Tape  Units,  Transmitters, 
Transponders,  Vidicon  Cameras  and  Switches. 

Figure  13  gives  the  failure  rate  statistics  for 
these  six  elements.  For  DC /DC  Converters, 
Transponders,  and  Switches  the  upper  failure  rate 
confidence  limits  are  about  equal  which  only  indi¬ 
cates  that  dormancy  is  probably  no  worse  than 
general  on-orbit  experience.  Vidicon  cameras  ap¬ 
pear  to  profit  from  dormancy  since  the  upper  limit 
on  dormant  failure  rate  is  less  than  the  expected 
value  from  general  on-orbit  experience.  The  Mag¬ 
netic  Tape  Units  and  the  Transmitters,  however, 
indicate  a  clear  cut  failure  rate  reduction  from 
dormant  operation;  a  factor  of  nearly  10  to  one  is 
indicated  for  the  Magnetic  Tape  Units  and  of  better 
than  three  to  one  for  the  transmitters.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  reasonably  clear,  and  made  clear  by  demon¬ 
stration  from  actual  field  data,  that  dormant  failure 
rates  are  lower  for  some  components  than  general 
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on-orbit  rates  and  hence  lower  than  operating  fail- 
ure  rates,  ^  Wh,eth.er  additional  data  could  extend 
this  conclusion  to  other  components  cannot  be  rea¬ 
sonably  conjectured  at  this  time. 


Other  Observations  of  Interest 


There  were  37  incidents  of  degraded  or  in¬ 
termittent  piece-part  operation  reported  in  the 
updated  sample  for  which  no  assignable  cause  was 
evident.  Considering  that  the  combined  sample  ^ 
contains  141  catastrophic  piece -part  failures,  this 
would  imply  that  if  a  piece-part  misbehaves,  the 
probability  is  on  the  order  of  1/5  th^t  it  will  not 
be  a  random  catastrophic  failure. 


The  apparent  self-healing  capability^  of  space¬ 
craft  commented  on  in  the  earlier  study  is  still 
present  in  the  sample  of  this  study.  There  are  in 
the  total  sample  38  instances  of  anomalous  behav¬ 
ior,  involving  27  different  spacecraft  that  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  completely  recovered  at  a  later 
date.  Recovery  times  vary  from  a  few  millisec¬ 
onds  to  more  than  5  months.  As  indicated  in  Ref¬ 
erence  1  the  only  unifying  characteristic  of  these 
anomalies  seems  to  be  their  electronic  nature. 

In  the  sample  of  this  study  redundancy  played 
an  important  part  in  reducing  the  effects  of  an 
anomaly.  There  are  48  incidents  where  simple  re¬ 
dundancy  prevented  a  more  serious  effect.  In  40 
other  incidents  the  seriousness  of  the  anomaly  was 
alleviated  by  "backup"  other  than  redundancy,  either 
an  alternate  means  of  achieving  the  same  function  or 
"work-around"  procedures  developed  by  ground  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  original  study  these  numbers  were  25  and 
15,  respectively. 

A  final  observation  is  that  wearout  of  hardware 
units  is  not  a  significant  problem.  Among  the  anom¬ 
alous  incidents  of  this  study,  only  five  such  incidents 
were  noted.  Two  involved  batteries,  two  were  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  relays,  ard  one  was  a  solar  X-ray 
detector. 


Conclusions 


The  classification  of  anomalous  incidents  re¬ 
ported  on  the  successfully  launched  spacecraft  (87 
percent  of  all  spacecraft  in  the  updated  sample)  result 
in  the  following  major  conclusions. 

1.  Eighty- seven  percent  of  the  successfully 
launched  spacecraft  reported  one  or  more  incidents 
of  anomalous  behavior;  12  percent  reported  10  or 
more  such  incidents. 

2.  Seventy- one  percent  of  the  anomalies  are 
reported  in  the  orbital  or  steady- state  phase  of  the 
spacecraft  mission, 

3.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  reported  anoma¬ 
lies  have  little  or  no  effect  on  accomplishment  of  the 
spacecraft  mission. 

4.  Two  subsystems  account  for  approximately 
one -half  of  the  reported  anomalies.  The  telemetry 
and  data  handling  subsystem  accounts  for  34  percent 
of  the  reported  anomalies  and  the  payload  subsystem 


T  This  is  true  sin^  the  on-orbit  rates  are 
based  on  a  combination  of  powered  and  unpowered 
hours  in  unknown  ratios. 


accounts  for  18  percent.  Forty  percent  of  the  anom¬ 
alous  incidents  are  distributed  essentially  equally  be¬ 
tween  timing  and  control,  power  supply,  attitude  con¬ 
trol  and  stabilization  and  the  remaining  10  percent 
are  also  distributed  essentially  equally  among  the 
propulsion,  environmental  control,  structure,  and 
unknown  subsystems. 

5.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  anomalous  inci¬ 
dents  reported  are  electrical  in  nature  as  opposed  to 
mechanical,  chemical,  unknown,  etc.  Only  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  incidents  are  catastrophic  part  failures; 

13  percent  are  noncatastrophic  part  failures  (de¬ 
graded,  intermittent,  etc.);  35  percent  are  non-part 
related;  for  the  remainder,  no  determination  could 
be  made  as  to  whether  a  part  is  involved  or  not. 

6.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  incidents  occurred 
for  no  apparent  reason;  35  percent  were  the  result 
of  an  assignable  cause.  For  the  remaining  incidents 
no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  assignability 
or  nonassignability  of  cause  of  failures.  For  those 
incidents  having  assignable  causes,  nearly  65  percent 
were  attributed  to  various  aspects  of  the  spacecraft 
design,  14  percent  to  manufacture,  and  9  percent  to 
spacecraft  operation;  the  remaining  12  percent  were 
distributed  among  secondary  failures,  anticipated 
"anomalies,  ”  and  acts  of  God. 

Estimates  of  the  spacecraft  element  reliability 
parameters,  failure  rate  and  probability  of  failure, 
in  addition  to  their  tabulation  as  given  at  the  end  of 
the  paper,  result  in  the  following  general  conclusions.. 

1.  The  updated  sample  indicates  that  the  power 
and  attitude  control  and  stabilization  subsystems  have 
the  highest  in-orbit  failure  rate  among  the  subsys¬ 
tems.  The  propulsion,  environmental  control,  and 
structure  subsystems  have  no  reported  anomalies 
during  orbit.  Except  for  the  telemetry  and  data  han¬ 
dling  and  environmental  control  subsystems  (neither 
have  any  reported  anomalies  during  launch),  the  basic 
spacecraft  subsystems  exhibit  essentially  equal  prob¬ 
abilities  of  failure  during  launch. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  components  considered 
in  both  samples  exhibited  no  failures  either  during 
launch  or  in  orbital  operation.  The  most  failure - 
prone  component  appears,  as  it  did  in  the  earlier 
study,  to  be  the  magnetic  tape  unit  with  38  failures 
occurring  on  132  units  observed.  The  failure  rate 
for  magnetic  tape  units  in  the  combined  sample  is  40 
failures  per  million  hour  s,  a  significant  increase  over 
that  reported  in  the  earlier  sample  (28  failures  per 
million  hours).  Only  one  other  component  had  an  ^ 
increased  rate  compared  to  the  rate  reported  earlier. 

3.  There  are  only  four  failures  attributed  to 
piece  parts  during  launch  (one  each  of  capacitors, 
relays,  transducers,  and  transistors)  and  only  40 
during  orbital  operations.  Forty-two  part  types  are 
included  in  the  Study.  High  population  parts  (capaci¬ 
tors,  diodes,  resistors,  and  transistors)  have  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  on-orbit  failure  rates  when  compared 
to  those  reported  in  the  original  study,^  The  on-orbit 
failure  rates  of  capacitors  (0,87  per  billion  part 
hours)  diodes  (1.2  per  billion  part  hours),  resistors 
(0.21  per  billion  part  hours),  and  transistors  (0.65 
per  billion  part  hours)  reflect  the  large  number  of 
observed  units  and  operating  time  and  the  relatively 
few  observed  on-orbit  failures. 

The  analysis  of  on/off  cycling  gives  no  clear 
evidence  of  a  supposed  detrimental  effect  on  relia¬ 
bility  of  cycling  spacecraft  components  as  opposed 
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to  a  steady  state  operation.  The  data  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  cycled  components  a  rapid  cycling  rate 
is  more  adverse  than  a  slower  one. 

The  effect  of  dormancy  on  reliability  is  also 
ambiguous.  The  analysis  of  this  factor  does  dem¬ 
onstrate  conclusively,  on  the  basis  of  empirical  data, 
that  magnetic  tape  units  and  transmitters  have  a  much 
higher  operating  failure  rate  than  dormant  failure 
rate.  No  failures  or  anomalies  were  identified  which 
could  be  attributed  to  dormancy. 
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Geophysical  Observatories,  15  November  1966. 

8.  Earles,  D.  R. ,  and  M.  F.  Eddins,  Failure 
Rates,  Avco,  April  1962. 


9.  Military  Standardization  Handbook,  Mil-Hand- 
book  217/A,  Reliability  Stress  and  Failure  Rate 
Data  For  Electronic  Equipment,  1  December 
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FIGURE  2  -  TOTAL.  DATA  BASE  OF  ANOMALOUS  INCIDENTS 


Updated  Sample 

Original  Sample 

Number  of  Spacecraft 

304 

225 

Unsuccessful  Launches 

40 

27 

Spacecraft  with  no  Reported 
Anomalie  s 

40 

34 

Spacecraft  with  Reported 
Anomalies 

224 

164 

Number  of  Anomalies 

Reported 

1,190 

665 
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NUMBER  OF  ANOMALIES 
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Note:  The  subscript  1  denotes  the  lower  confidence  limit,  the  subscript  2 
denotes  the  upper  confidence  limit,  and  the  caret  denotes  the  mean 


FIGURE  9  -  IN-ORBIT  FAILURE  RATE  ESTIMATES  AND  90-PERCENT 
CONFIDENCE  INTERVALS  FOR  SELECTED  SPACECRAFT 
COMPONENTS  BASED  ON  COMBINED  DATA  SAMPLE 


In-Orbit  Failure  Rate 
(Failures /Million  Hours) 


^1 

X 

^2 

Batteries 

1.3 

2.7 

5.0 

Decoders 

0.024 

0.48 

2.3 

Command  Distribution  Units 

0.65 

3.7 

12.0 

Computers 

1.8 

36.0 

166.0 

DC /DC  Converters 

0.62 

2.3 

5.9 

Heaters 

0.022 

0.43 

2.0 

Horizon  Sensors 

4.8 

17.0 

45.0 

Magnetic  Tape  Units 

30.0 

40.0 

52.0 

Motors 

0.15 

0.79 

2.5 

Oscillators 

0.031 

0.54 

2.9 

Receivers 

0. 14 

0.79 

2.5 

Regulators,  pressure 

0.15 

4.0 

14.0 

Regulators,  voltage 

0.35 

1.0 

2.4 

Telemetry  Encoders 

4.7 

9.5 

17.0 

Timers  and  Clocks 

3.0 

5.6 

9.5 

Transmitters 

1.9 

3.4 

5.7 

Transponders 

0.16 

3.2 

15.0 

Vidicon  Cameras 

4.0 

10.0 

21.2 
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FIGURE  10  -  IN-ORBIT  FAILURE  RATE  ESTIMATES  AND  90-PERCENT 
CONFIDENCE  INTERVALS  FOR  SELECTED  PIECE- 
PARTS  BASED  ON  COMBINED  DATA  SAMPLE 


In-Orbit  Failure  Rate 
(Failures /Million  Hours) 

^1 

X 

^2 

Battery  cells 

0.0011 

0.022 

0.10 

Capacitors 

0.00045 

0.00087 

0.0015 

Diodes 

0.00041 

0.0012 

0.0028 

Fuses 

0.092 

0.33 

0.87 

Integrated  Circuits 

0.0038 

0.011 

0.026 

Relays 

0.00055 

0.011 

0.051 

Resistors 

0.000011 

0.00021 

0.0020 

Solenoids 

0.032 

0.61 

2.9 

Switclie  s 

0.10 

0.37 

2.0 

Thermistors 

0.11 

0.28 

0.59 

Transistors 

0.000033 

0.00065 

0.0031 

Traveling  Wave  Tubes 

0.91 

1.8 

8.5 

Tubes,  Special  Purpose 

0.31 

6.0 

29.0 

Geiger  Mueller  Tubes 

5.5 

16.0 

37.0 

Photomultiplier  Tubes 

0.25 

4.6 

22.0 

FIGURE  II  -  FAILURE  RATE  TRENDS 


Piece  Part  Failure  Rate  Reduction  Factor 


Capacitors 

4.5 

Diodes 

3.3 

Resistors 

4.2 

Transistors 

4.2 
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FIGURE  12  -  FAILURE  RATE  COMPARISON 


Failure  Rate  (in  failures  per  10^  hours) 

Commonly  Used  Rates 

Piece  Part 
Categories 

Figure  9 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mil  Handbook  21 7/ A 

Capacitors 

0.00087 

0.00079 

0.  10 

0.005 

Diodes 

0.0012 

o 

o 

d 

0.20 

0.  10 

Fuses 

0.  33 

0.  10 

0.  50 

0.  10 

Relays 

0.011 

0.  30 

1.  50 

Resistors 

0. 00021 

0. 00024 

0.  16 

0.0033 

Solenoids 

0.  61 

0.  30 

2.  5 

Switches, 

General 

0.  37 

0.  023 

0.  50 

Thermistors 

0.28 

0.05 

0.  60 

0.  30 

Transistors 

0. 00065 

0.0004 

0.  61 

0.  10 

Tubes  (Special 
Purpose) 

6.0 

0.  1 

30 

FIGURE  13  -  FAILURE  RATE  STATISTICS  FOR  SIX  SELECTED 
COMPONENTS 


Hardware  Element 

Failure  Rate  (Failure 

s /Million  Hours) 

Dormancy 

On-Orbit 

^^2 

DC /DC  Converters 

5,7 

0.62 

2.3 

5.9 

Magnetic  Tape  Units 

5,5 

30.0 

40.0 

52.0 

Transmitters 

1.7 

1.9 

3.4 

5.7 

Transponders 

15.0 

0.16 

3.2 

15.0 

Vidicon  Cameras 

8.4 

4.0 

10,0 

21,2 

Switches 

1.7 

0.10 

0,37 

2.0 
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MAINTENANCE  STRATEGIES  FOR  AMBIGUOUS  FAULTS  INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1072 


Frank  A.  Eble 
RCA  Corporation 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


Summary 

When  fault  isolation  capability  is  limited  to  identify¬ 
ing  large  groups  of  circuit  cards,  system  restoration  times 
and  sparing  requirements  can  be  burdensome.  The  FARO 
computer  program  optimizes  group  replacement  strategy, 
softening  the  impact  of  fault  ambiguity  on  operational  avail¬ 
ability  and  system  support.  This  paper  describes  FARO 
(Fault  Ambiguity  -  Repair  Optimization)  and  shows  how  to 
use  it  effectively. 

Introduction 

Modern  electronic  systems  are  orders  of  magnitude 
more  complex  and  densely  packaged  than  their  ancestors 
of  just  a  few  years  ago.  Automated  fault  isolation  to  one 
plug-in  circuit  card  out  of  thousands  may  be  economically 
unfeasible,  necessitating  ambiguous  fault  indications.  Fault 
ambiguity  means  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  a  "fault  group"  of  cards  in  which  a  failure  has 
occurred.  Since  a  number  of  suspect  cards  usually  must  be 
replaced  with  spares  to  eliminate  a  single  failure,  ambigu¬ 
ous  fault  sensing  incurs  system  penalties  measured  in 
terms  of  corrective  maintenance  time  and  logistic  cost. 

Circuit  complexity  rules  out  manual  troubleshooting 
as  a  rapid  means  of  isolating  the  offending  card.  But 
maintenance  strategies  can  be  devised  to  cushion  the  oper¬ 
ational  and  logistic  impact  of  fault  ambiguity.  Knowing  the 
failure  rate  of  each  card,  we  can  employ  a  probabilistic 
method  to  find  the  culprit  in  minimum  time  or  with  minimum 
required  spares.  This  paper  describes  a  computerized 
technique  for  optimizing  fault  group  replacement  strategy 
and  discusses  the  trade-off  considerations  associated  with 
its  use. 

Replacement  Strategies 

Fault  group  size  and  replacement  strategy  control 
two  important  system  parameters:  Q,  the  average  number 
of  plug-in  cards  removed  from  the  equipment  per  failure, 
and  T,  the  average  card- interchange-plus-system-check- 
out  time  necessary  to  restore  and  verify  operation.  T 
influences  operational  availability  as  a  contributor  to 
system  MTTR  (Mean-Time-To-Repair);  Q  and  T  affect 
support  requirements  and  life  cycle  costs.  Unfortunately, 
the  twin  goals  of  minimizing  Q  and  T  are  not  always  com¬ 
patible,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  example. 

Consider  a  simple  fault  group:  five  cards  with  equal 
probabilities  of  failure.  We  shall  assume  that  it  takes  .01 
hour  to  interchange  a  card  with  its  respective  spare,  and 
that  the  system  has  a  checkout  capability  of  .  03  hour.  We 
shall  further  assume  that  every  suspect  card  that  is  re¬ 
moved  (a)  requires  a  replacement -spare  and  (b)  must  be 
fully  tested  and  certified  before  being  placed  in  ready 
spares  stock.  Two  divergent  maintenance  strategies  will 
be  examined: 


A.  TOTAL  FAULT  GROUP  REPLACEMENT, 
FOLLOWED  BY  CHECKOUT: 

Q  =  5  cards  (constant)  (1) 

T  =  5(.  01)  +  .  03  =  .08  hour  (constant)  (2) 

B.  SEQUENTIAL  CARD  REPLACEMENT,  WITH 
CHECKOUT  AFTER  EVERY  REPLACEMENT; 
SEQUENCE  ENDS  WHEN  OPERABILITY  IS 
RESTORED: 

Q  =  (1+2+3+44-5)/5  =  3  cards  (average)  (3) 

T  =  3(.01+.03)  =  .  12  hour  (average)  (4) 

Strategy  A  offers  a  low  T  value,  but  incurs  maximum 
Q;  Strategy  B  minimizes  Q,  at  the  cost  of  increased  T. 

The  average  logistic  flows  for  A  and  B  are  compared  in 
Figure  1. 

These  examples  are  just  two  of  16  possible  replace¬ 
ment  strategies  for  our  hypothetical  five-card  fault  group. 
Each  strategy  subdivides  the  group  into  a  "replacement 
set"  configuration.  System  checkout  is  performed  after 
every  set  replacement;  a  "go"  operability  indication  termi¬ 
nates  the  sequence. 

Table  1  illustrates  all  16  ways  of  replacing  a  five- 
card  fault  group,  following  any  specified  card  replacement 
order.  The  numbers  listed  adjacent  to  each  strategy  repre¬ 
sent  sequential  replacement  set  sizes. 

Strategy  7,  for  instance,  goes  like  this:  replace  the 
first  two  cards  and  perform  system  checkout;  if  the  fault 
has  not  been  removed,  replace  the  next  card  and  repeat  the 
checkout  operation;  if  the  fault  indication  is  still  present, 
replace  the  last  two  cards  and  perform  a  final  checkout, 
which  should  confirm  restored  system  operability. 

The  uniform-failure-rate  example  that  we  have  used 
is  an  unlikely  special  case.  Real-world  differences  in  card 
reliabilities  allow  ordering  of  replacement  sequences  on  a 
probabilistic  basis  to  optimize  our  chances  of  finding  the 
bad  card  quickly. 

The  FARO  Program 

Our  choice  of  potential  replacement  strategies  for  a 
given  card  replacement  sequence  grows  exponentially  with 
fault  group  size.  FARO  (Fault  Ambiguity  -  Repair  Optimi¬ 
zation)  is  a  computer  program  which  has  been  developed  to 
aid  the  maintenance  planner  in  selecting  an  optimum  strat¬ 
egy.  FARO  has  been  written  in  FORTRAN  IV  for  batch  pro¬ 
cessing  on  an  RCA  SPECTRA  70/55  system. 
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Understanding  FARO 

The  FARO  program  simulates  card  removal  by 
sequential  replacement  sets,  which  can  vary  in  size  from 
a  single  card  to  the  entire  fault  group.  Checkout  is  per¬ 
formed  after  every  set  replacement,  as  described  for  our 
five- card  example.  FARO  operates  as  follows: 

Each  card  of  an  N-card  fault  group  must  be  assigned 
a  priority  from  1  through  N,  representing  its  place  in  the 
planned  removal  sequence.  The  FARO  user  will  customarily 
arrange  the  cards  in  descending  order  of  failure  rate  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  group  (decreasing  probability  of  having 
caused  the  fault  signal).  Where  a  card  appears  in  several 
fault  groups,  its  failure  rate  contribution  to  any  given  group 
depends  on  that  group’s  relative  probability  of  detection. 

FARO  evaluates  all  possible  replacement  set  con¬ 
figurations  for  the  specified  card  removal  sequence,  and 
calculates  an  expected  Q  and  T  for  every  configuration, 
using  equations  (5)  and  (6). 
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=  expected  number  of  cards  removed  for 
configuration  i 

=  expected  card-interchange-plus-checkout 
time  for  configuration  i 
=  number  of  replacement  sets  in 
configuration  i 

=  number  of  cards  in  replacement  set  k  of 
configuration  i 

=  number  of  cards  in  replacement  set  j  of 
configuration  i 

=  failure  rate  of  card  q  in  replacement  set  k 
of  configuration  i 

=  failure  rate  of  card  p  in  replacement  set  j 
of  configuration  i 
=  system  checkout  time 
=  decision  time  required  to  match  a  spare 
card  to  an  equipment  location 
=  card  interchange  time 


TheXikq  and  Xyp  parameters  are  expressed  in 
failures  per  10^  hours;  all  times  are  expressed  in  hours. 


The  effect  of  fault  group  and  replacement  set  size  on 
t(j  was  investigated.  Our  conclusion:  variations  in  are 


sufficiently  small  relative  to  t^  to  be  disregarded.  Therefore 
the  FARO  runs  that  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper  consider 
decision  time  as  a  constant  element  of  tj.  FARO  provides 
for  separate  treatment  of  t^j  if  warranted  by  future 
investigations. 

An  N-card  fault  group  has  2^"^  possible  replacement 
set  configurations  for  any  specified  card  removal  sequence. 
The  computer  program  systematically  develops  every  con¬ 
figuration  by  assigning  values  of  either  0  or  1  to  bit  posi¬ 
tions  located  between  pairs  of  adjacent  cards  in  the  replace¬ 
ment  sequence.  A  0  bit  value  means  that  both  cards  are  in 
the  same  replacement  set;  a  1  value  means  that  they  are  in 
different  sets.  FARO  generates  the  bit  patterns  for  all 
binary  numbers  from  0  through  with  the  least 

significant  bit  arbitrarily  located  between  the  first  and 
second  cards.  Every  bit  pattern  defines  a  unique  replace¬ 
ment  set  configuration. 

Computer  running  time  increases  sharply  as  fault 
group  size  grows,  since  2^"^  tests,  each  involving  N-1  bit 
values,  must  be  performed  for  a  fault  group  containing  N 
cards.  A  practical  cutoff  point  for  N  has  been  set  at  15 
cards.  Despite  this  limitation,  FARO  has  been  designed  to 
handle  fault  groups  of  any  size  by  collecting  cards  into 
indivisible  ’’replacement  units”;  a  unit  may  be  composed  of 
any  number  of  cards.  Any  fault  group  of  16  or  more  cards 
must  include  at  least  one  multiple-card  unit. 

Some  assumptions  of  the  FARO  program: 

1.  All  cards  of  a  fault  group  are  physically  located 
in  a  common  access  space.  Where  portions  of  the  group 
lie  in  different  drawers,  racks,  or  cabinets,  the  group  can 
be  easily  partitioned,  with  the  highest  failure-rate  portion 
accessed  first.  FARO  then  can  be  used  to  optimize  re¬ 
placement  strategy  within  each  subgroup. 

2.  Spares  which  are  inserted  in  the  system  and  do 
not  correct  a  fault  are  left  in  place.  All  cards  removed 
from  the  equipment  must  undergo  the  full  checkout  cycle  to 
prevent  the  return  of  suspect  cards  to  the  ready  spares 
complement. 

3.  The  program  does  not  deal  with  failures  of  back¬ 
plane  wiring  or  other  problems  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
by  card  substitution.  These  faults  are  normally  isolated  by 
special  maintenance  procedures  initiated  after  two  succes¬ 
sive  full  fault  group  replacements  have  failed  to  correct 
the  trouble. 

Using  FARO 


FARO  accepts  fault  group  size,  replacement 
sequence,  card  failure  rates,  interchange  time,  and  check¬ 
out  time  as  input  data.  It  calculates  as  many  as  five  opti¬ 
mization  functions  fn(Q>  T)  for  every  card  replacement 
strategy  applicable  to  the  group,  and  lists  the  five  best 
strategies  for  minimizing  each  function.  Replacement  set 
configuration  and  computed  Q  and  T  values  are  displayed 
for  every  selected  strategy.  The  Q  and  T  associated  with 
total  fault  group  replacement  (Strategy  A  in  our  original 
example)  are  printed  out  as  Q  (base)  and  T  (base). 

The  five  optimization  functions  are  listed  below : 
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fl(Q.T)  =  Q 
f2(Q.T)  =  Q^T 

(Q  is  the  only  optimization  criterion) 
(Q  is  considered  more  important 

than  T) 

f3(Q.T)  =  QT 

(Q  and  T  are  considered  equally 

important) 

f4(Q.T)  =  Qt2 

(T  is  considered  more  important 

than  Q) 

f5(Q.T)  =  T 

(T  is  the  only  optimization  criterion) 

A  user  of  FARO  can  specify  the  one  optimization 

function  that  most  closely  approximates  his  estimate  of  the 
relative  importance  of  Q  and  T.  Or  he  can  instruct  the 
program  to  optimize  any  or  all  functions  for  comparison 
purposes. 

Appendix  A  contains  results  of  sample  FARO  runs 
performed  on  an  assumed  fault  group,  with  card  failure 
rates  as  listed  in  Table  2.  Card  interchange  time  is  set  at 
.01  hour.  Three  system  checkout  times  (.02,  .06,  and  .10 
hour)  and  two  card/unit  arrangements  (ten  single-card  units 
and  five  two-card  units)  are  evaluated. 

Multiple- card  units  dramatically  reduce  program 
running  time:  512  tests  for  ten  one-card  units  versus  only 
16  for  five  two- card  units.  Yet  the  sample  FARO  printouts 
show  that  the  512  tests  yield  only  slightly  better  solutions 
than  the  short-cut  16-test  approach.  Example:  the  optimum 
replacement  set  configuration  for  function  QT  in  run  1 
(checkout  time  =  .  02  hour)  gives  a  QT  value  of  0. 58245  for 
the  ten-unit  model  and  0. 59716  for  five  units. 

The  FARO  "shopping  list"  of  five  preferred  card  re¬ 
placement  strategies  per  optimization  function  enables  the 
user  to  consider  the  following  convenience /efficiency 
factors  in  making  a  selection: 

1.  Proximity  of  card  locations  within  sets 

2.  Standardization  of  card  types  within  sets 

3.  Uniformity  of  set  size  within  group 

Figure  2  illustrates  a  case  in  point.  A  certain  7-card 
fault  group  is  spread  over  two  20-card  nests.  Numbers  from 
1  through  7  designate  card  replacement  priorities,  arranged 
in  descending  failure  rate  order. 

Let's  assume  that  we  have  decided  to  optimize  QT^, 
and  that  FARO  prints  out  a  preferred  strategy  of  "5, 1, 1", 
with  "4,3"  a  close  second.  For  ease  of  replacement  we 
probably  would  select  "4,3".  Or  suppose  that  cards  1,  2, 
and  3  are  of  a  single  type.  From  a  human  factors  stand¬ 
point,  perhaps  an  initial  replacement  set  size  of  3  would  be 
preferable. 

Summary  of  FARO  Results 

Some  tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
FARO  printouts  reproduced  in  Appendix  A.  Further  com¬ 
puter  analysis  of  various  fault  group  sizes  and  failure  rate 
distributions  is  necessary  to  prove  generality. 

1.  Low-Q  strategies  generally  involve  more  re¬ 
placement  sets  than  low-T  strategies. 

2.  The  lower  the  system  checkout  time,  the  more 
compatible  are  the  goals  of  minimum  Q  and  minimum  T. 


With  zero  checkout  time  (instantaneous  status  display  when 
card  substitution  is  performed),  the  strategy  which  mini¬ 
mizes  Q  also  minimizes  T. 

3.  As  checkout  time  increases  with  respect  to  card 
interchange  time,  the  disparity  between  strategies  which 
minimize  Q  and  those  which  minimize  T  grows. 

4.  Even  if  only  T  is  considered  in  selecting  an 
optimum  card  replacement  strategy,  the  resultant  Q 
should  be  significantly  lower  than  Q  (base)  -  provided  that 
tc  <  10  tj. 

5.  Multi-card  units  yield  excellent  savings  in  com¬ 
puter  time  with  only  a  small  loss  of  optimization:  a  point 
to  remember  when  making  FARO  production  runs  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fault  groups  in  an  actual  system. 

The  fault  group  used  in  our  example  has  a  fairly 
narrow  failure  rate  spread  among  its  ten  cards.  Wider 
failure  rate  ranges  which  may  be  encountered  in  real  fault 
groups  will  allow  FARO  to  produce  even  better  Q/Q  (base) 
and  T/T  (base)  payoffs. 

FARO  uses  predicted  failure  rates  to  optimize  main¬ 
tenance  of  newly  designed  equipment.  The  resulting  re¬ 
placement  strategies  should  be  revised  as  reliability  pre¬ 
dictions  are  updated  by  field  experience.  FARO  can  be 
incorporated  in  system  monitoring  software,  with  fault 
group  printouts  programmed  to  indicate  recommended  re¬ 
placement  strategies. 

The  Q  Versus  T  Problem 

Effective  utilization  of  FARO  depends  on  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  optimization  function.  This  task 
demands  a  carefully  reasoned  judgment  as  to  the  relative 
significance  of  Q  and  T.  The  Q  and  T  parameters  influence 
availability  and  logistics.  Operational  availability  would 
appear  to  depend  principally  on  T  -  a  premise  that  will  be 
examined  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper.  Logistic  ele¬ 
ments  (manning,  facilities,  costs)  can  be  related  to  T  and 
Q  by  maintenance  analysis.  The  effect  of  Q  on  the  logistic 
support  world  will  be  a  topic  for  future  study. 

The  Simulated  System 

Relationships  among  Q,  T,  and  system  availability 
are  explored  below,  using  an  extension  of  our  familiar  ten- 
card  fault  group.  Consider  a  large  shipboard  digital  pro¬ 
cessing  system.  Our  simplified  system  model  is  composed 
of  1,000  such  groups  -  10,000  logic  cards  in  all.  Assume 
that  all  suspect  cards  must  be  returned  to  a  remote  location 
for  checkout  and  repair;  that  the  system  is  restocked  with 
spares  every  30  days;  and  that  a  sufficient  spares  protec¬ 
tion  level  is  maintained  to  support  the  worst- Q  strategy 
which  demands  10  replacement  cards  per  failure. 

Spares  Sufficiency 

The  validity  of  the  sufficient- spares  assumption  must 
be  confirmed.  Expected  failures  per  30-day  replenishment 
cycle  are  expressed  by: 
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Mf - -  =  27.9  (7) 

10*^ 

where  X  |  =  failures  per  10®  hours  for  card  i 

Using  the  normal  approximation  to  a  Poisson  proba¬ 
bility  distribution, 

(Tp  •yj27.9  5.28  (8) 

A  spares  complement  of  49  cards  per  type  (jJp+  40p) 
should  assure  greater  than  0. 9999  probability  of  surviving 
a  30-day  replenishment  cycle  even  with  full  fault  group  re¬ 
placement  for  every  failure.  Since  this  sparing  level  repre¬ 
sents  less  than  5  percent  of  the  operational  card  count,  it 
is  judged  economically  and  physically  practical  to  maintain. 
Therefore  the  availability  analysis  of  our  assumed  system 
will  not  consider  sparing  shortages. 

Spares  protection  levels  can  become  critical  for  low- 
population,  high-failure  rate  modules  which  also  happen  to 
be  (a)  costly  or  (b)  bulky  to  spare.  Fortunately,  the  criti¬ 
cality  of  such  hardware  normally  justifies  unambiguous 
fault  isolation  directly  to  the  failed  item,  reducing  Q  to  the 
ideal  value  of  one. 

With  guaranteed  spares  protection,  the  Q  parameter 
loses  much  of  its  impact  on  availability.  But  it  does  retain 
some  effect  via  two  mechanisms: 


1.  Cycling  of  plug-in  card  connectors 

2.  Less-than-perfect  quality  of  spares,  caused  by 
shelf  environment  or  by  damage  during  transport,  testing, 
or  repair 


Connector  Cycling  Effects 


calculated  by  equation  (10)  fpr  Strategy  1  and  equation  (11) 
for  Strategy  2.  Results  are  listed  in  Table  3. 


i=i 


where  Xj  failures  per  10®  hours  for  card  j 

Table  3  also  tabulates  the  additional  failures  per  10® 
hours  per  card  of  type  i  incurred  by  the  additional  connector 
cycling  of  Strategy  1.  Two  connector  cycles  are  applied  to 
every  card  replacement,  to  allow  for  card  testing  at  a 
depot  facility.  A  70-pin  connector  is  assumed;  we  make  no 
distinction  between  card  and  backplane  connector  elements 
for  this  analysis.  The  added  failure  rate  for  card  i  is  com¬ 
puted  by  equation  (12) . 

0.07  fexp  (2Fi^i/l00)  -  exp  (2Fj  2/l00)~|  (12) 


Equation  (13)  calculates  the  percentage  increase  in 
fault  group  (or  system)  failure  rate  produced  by  employing 
Strategy  1  in  preference  to  Strategy  2. 


The  effect  on  availability  of  connector  remove /replace 
cycles  may  be  evaluated  by  applying  the  following  expres¬ 
sion^  for  connector  failure  rate: 


This  result  shows  that  the  impact  of  the  Q  parameter 
on  system  availability  by  way  of  the  N  X  eye  term  is 
negligible. 


Xp  =  Xfo  (  7^*  TTp)  + 


Spares  Quality  Effects 


where  Ap  =  part  application  failure  rate 
Xb  =  base  failure  rate 
JTq  =  environmental  factor 
77'p  =  active  pin  quantity  modifier 
N  =  number  of  active  pins 

Zeye  =  0. 001  exp  (F/lOO) 

F  =  insertion/withdrawal  cycles  per  1,000  hours 

We  shall  investigate  only  the  N  Scyc  tbe  first 

term  is  independent  of  connector  cycling.  Two  maintenance 
strategies  with  widely  varying  Q  values  (see  Appendix  A) 
will  be  compared  for  our  simulated  system : 

1.  Full  fault  group  replacement  (Q  =  10) 

2.  One-card-at-a-time  replacement  (Q  5) 

Card  removal/replacement  cycles  at  the  equipment 
location  per  card  of  type  i  per  thousand  hours  are 


Spares  quality  level  influences  availability  via  the 
occasional  faulty  spare  which  requires  a  second,  time- 
consuming  pass  through  the  fault  group  replacement 
sequence.  We  shall  develop  an  expression  for  operational 
availability  (A^)  which  includes  the  effect  of  spares  defects, 
based  on  these  assumptions: 

1.  The  incidence  of  defective  spares  is  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  Q,  and  is  invariant  over  all  card  types  for  each 
spares  quality  level.  The  latter  assumption  might  be  less 
reasonable  for  fault  groups  having  wider  card  failure  rate 
ranges  than  the  example  used  in  our  analysis.  Further 
work  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  spares  quality 
dependence  on  card  failure  and/or  removal  rates. 

2.  Bad  spares  are  encountered  randomly. 

3.  Completing  the  fault  group  replacement  sequence 
without  clearing  the  fault  denotes  a  defective  spare.  The 


sequence  is  then  repeated  with  a  fresh  set  of  spares,  re¬ 
placing  single-card  sets  until  the  fault  is  eliminated. 

4.  Every  defective  spare  encountered  is  associated 
with  a  different  failure  event.  This  assumption  causes  a 
small  negative  error  in  A^. 

5.  Once  a  faulty  spare  is  inserted,  all  additional 
spares  required  as  a  result  of  this  event  are  good.  This 
assumption  causes  a  small  positive  error  in  A^. 

Availability  Calculations 

Operational  availability  of  the  simulated  system  is 
related  to  Q,  T,  and  spares  quality  level  by  equation  (14). 
Spares  insufficiency  and  connector  cycling  are  disregarded, 
in  accordance  with  our  previous  conclusions. 


Aq  -2^  1  -  10-®  Xg  (T  +  Ti  +  QDgTa)  (14) 

where  X  g  =  system  failures  per  10®  hours 

T  =  average  card-replacement-plus- checkout 
time  (from  FARO) 

Tj^  =  average  time  to  isolate  to  the  fault  group 
(0. 02  hour),  obtain  spares  (0. 10 
hour),  and  open  and  close  the 
equipment  cabinet  (0. 13  hour),  for 
a  total  time  of  0.25  hour 
Q  =  average  spares  required  per  failure 
(from  FARO) 

Dg  =  defective  spares  per  total  spares  (0.01  or 
less  to  avoid  error) 

and  T2,  the  average  additional  replacement-plus- checkout 
time  incurred  by  a  bad  spare,  is  approximated  by 
equation  (15). 


’^max  “  ^  ^  ’^log 


where 

Tmax  “  card-replacement-plus- checkout  time  re¬ 
quired  to  replace  entire  fault  group 


Tiog  =  logistic 


time  to  obtain  second  set  of  spares 
(assumed  equal  to  0. 10  hour) 


t|  =  card  interchange  time 
tc  =  system  checkout  time 


Although  equation  (14)  disregards  spares  insufficiency 
it  does  contain  a  logistic  downtime  term  (time  to  acquire 
spares)  which  is  treated  as  a  constant  in  this  example. 


Equation  (15)  assumes  that  (a)  the  expected  number  of 
cards,  Q,  would  have  been  required  if  the  bad  spare  had 
not  appeared;  (b)  the  remainder  of  the  fault  group  had  to  be 
replaced  before  the  problem  could  be  recognized ;  and  (c) 
the  event  occurred  halfway  through  the  expected  card  re¬ 
placement  quantity,  Q. 


with  expected-value  calculations  performed  using  equation 
(14).  This  correlation  confirms  the  validity  of  FARO  algo¬ 
rithms  (5)  and  (6).  Maximum  discrepancy  between  equation 
(14)  and  OARS  results  for  the  same  Aq  calculation  was 
approximately  2  parts  in  10,000.  The  expected  T2  values 
calculated  by  equation  (15)  were  inputted  to  OARS;  hence 
the  simulation  program  does  not  check  the  accuracy  of  T2. 

OARS  generates  an  array  of  real  random  numbers 
uniformly  distributed  on  (0, 1)  for  every  24-hour  day  (see 
acknowledgement  below).  It  compares  these  numbers  with 
cumulative  Poisson  probability  values^  to  simulate  failure 
arrivals,  tabulates  daily  downtimes,  and  computes  avail¬ 
abilities  over  any  specified  period.  OARS  also  calculates 
the  maximum  number  of  spares  of  each  card  type  needed 
during  any  30-day  replenishment  cycle  over  the  simulation 
period  (neglecting  spares  defects). 

Availability  as  a  Function  of  Q  and  T 

The  optimum  strategies  generated  by  FARO  and 
compiled  in  Appendix  A  were  compared  using  (a)  equation 
(14)  and  (b)  a  10-year  OARS  simulation.  Eighteen  trials 
were  made;  each  trial  computed  A^  for  the  optimum  FARO 
strategy  corresponding  to  a  specific  t^  and  f(Q,  T).  These 
calculations  were  performed  for  three  spares  quality 
levels:  1,  0. 1,  and  zero  percent  defective. 

Appendix  B  shows  the  results  of  the  OARS  simulation. 
The  tabulated  results  prove  that  A^  is  far  more  responsive 
to  T  than  to  Q  for  the  cases  analyzed  -  given  adequate 
quantities  of  spares. 

Conclusions 

1.  FARO  offers  worthwhile  operational  and  logistic 
payoffs  through  optimized  replacement  strategies  for 
ambiguous  fault  groups.  Production  runs  covering  many 
groups  can  be  made  rapidly,  especially  if  multi-card  units 
are  used  to  conserve  computation  time. 

2.  While  T  influences  operational  availability  via 
MTTR,  the  primary  impact  of  Q  is  on  logistic  parameters: 
manpower,  facilities,  and  dollars.  The  decision  to  use  a 
particular  (Q,T)  optimization  function  will  not  commonly 
be  made  on  purely  mathematical  grounds.  The  classic 
trade-off  of  availability  versus  cost  must  still  be  based 
largely  on  judgment  factors  and  external  constraints. 

3.  The  OARS  simulation  program  has  growth  poten¬ 
tial  for  expanded  studies  involving  card  testing  and  repair 
queues  at  organizational  and  depot  echelons.  We  plan  to 
pursue  those  studies  in  a  continuing  search  for  optimum 
maintenance  strategies. 
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TABLE  1.  REPLACEMENT  SET  CONFIGURATIONS  FOR 
FIVE-CARD  FAULT  GROUP 


Configuration  No. 

Set  1 

Set  2 

Set  3 

Set  4 

Set  5 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

5 

3 

2 

- 

- 

6 

1 

2 

2 

- 

7 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

3 

1 

- 

11 

2 

2 

1 

- 

_ 

12 

1 

1 

2 

'  1 

- 

13 

3 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

15 

2 

1  1 

1 

1 

- 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TABLE  2.  CARD  FAILURE  RATES  FOR  ASSUMED  FAULT 
GROUP 


Card 

Type 

Card  Failures 
per  105  Hours 

1 

5.00 

2 

4.  75 

3 

4.50 

4 

4.25 

5 

4.00 

6 

3.75 

7 

3.50 

8 

3.25 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.75 

REPAIR 

TT 


REPAIR 

"TT 


CHECKOUT 


OPERATIONAL 

EQUIPMENT 


READY 

SPARES 


CHECKO 

UT 

- 7 

r? 

^ . 

OPERATIONAL 

EQUIPMENT 

- 7 

? - 

READY 

SPARES 

HI 

Strategy  A  Strategy  B 

FIGURE  1.  AVERAGE  LOGISTIC  FLOWS  FOR  FIVE-CARD 
FAULT  GROUP 


TABLE  3.  EFFECT  OF  CONNECTOR  CYCLING  ON  CARD 
FAILURE  RATE 


Card 

Type  i 

Fi  (Cycles/1,000  Hrs.) 

sx. 

(Failures/ 

106  Hrs.) 

Strategy 

1 

Strategy 

2 

1 

0.03875 

0.03875 

0. 

2 

0. 03875 

0.03375 

0.000007 

3 

0.03875 

0.02900 

0.000013 

4 

0.03875 

0.02450 

0.000020 

5 

0.03875 

0.02025 

0.000026 

6 

0.03875 

0.01625 

0.000032 

7 

0.03875 

0.01250 

0.000037 

8 

0.03875 

0.00900 

0.000041 

9 

0.03875 

0.00575 

0.000046 

10 

0.03875 

0.00275 

0.000051 

=  0.000273 

FIGURE  2.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  A  SEVEN-CARD 
FAULT  GROUP 
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APPENDIX  A  -  SAMPLE  FARO  PRINTOUTS 


caoup  RUN  INTERCH,  CHECKOUT  DECISION  BASE  Q  BASE  T 

1  I  0.0 100  0,0200  0,0000  10,0000  0,1200 

rank  Q  Q  T  test  sets  CAROS  PER  SET 

1  4,9677*  4,9677  0,1*90  512  10  1  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

2  5,0*516  5,0452  0,1*84  256  9  1  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  2 

3  5.05161  5,0516  0,1*69  384  9  I  I  1  I  I  I  1  2  I 

*  5,05806  5,0581  0,1*53  448  9  1  I  I  I  1  I  2  1  1 

5  5,06*52  5,0645  0,1*35  480  9  111112111 

RANK  QOT  0  T  TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 

1  3,22360  5,3161  0.11*1  491  7  2221111 

2  3,22469  5,4065  0,ll03  427  6  222211 

3  3,25861  5,5548  0,1056  469  6  322111 

*  3,26403  5,4000  0.1U9  363  6  2  2  2  1  2  1 

3  3.26853  5,3097  0,1159  475  7  2212111 

RANK  OT  Q  T  TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 

1  0,58245  5,7613  O.lOll  *21  5  33211 

2  0,58351  5,6367  0,1035  3*1  5  32221 

3  0,58651  5,8387  0,1005  165  *  3322 

4  0,50666  5,5548  0,1056  469  6  322111 

5  0,59049  5,7419  0,1028  405  5  32311 

RANK  QTT  0  T  test  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  0,05808  6,1032  0,0975  329  4  *  3  2  I 

2  0,05888  5,7613  O.lOU  421  5  3  3  2  1  1 

3  0,05092  5,0387  0,1005  165  4  3322 

*  0,05920  5,9355  0,0999  293  *  3331 

5  0,05956  5,9097  0,1004  425  5  42211 

RANK  T  Q  T  TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 

1  0,09690  6,5548  0,0969  145  3  532 

2  0,09729  6,7404  0,0973  273  3  5*1 

3  0.09729  6,3871  0,0973  137  3  4*2 

4  0,09755  6,1032  0,0975  329  *  4321 

5  0,09755  6,4774  0,0975  401  *  5311 

CROUP  RUN  INTERCH,  CHECKOUT  DECISION  BASE  Q  BASE  T 

1  2  0,0100  0,0600  0,0000  10,0000  0,1600 

rAMK  Q  Q  T  test  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  4,96774  4,9677  0,3*77  512  10  lllllllll 

2  5,04516  5,0452  0,3*43  256  9  111111112 

3  5,05161  5,0516  0,3397  364  9  111111121 

<,  5,05806  5,0581  0,3347  448  9  1  1  1  1  1  1  2  1  1 

5  5,06452  5,0645  0,3294  480  9  111112111 

RANK  QQT  0  T  TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 

1  6,24232  5,7613  0,1881  421  5  33211 

2  6,28516  5,6387  0.1977  341  5  32221 

3  6.29244  5,8387  0,1046  165  4  3322 

4  6,34841  5,5540  0,2057  469  6  322111 

5  6,35402  6,1032  0,l706  329  *  4321 

rank  QT  Q  T  TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 

1  1.04109  6,1032  0,1706  329  4  4321 

2  1,04624  6,5548  0,l596  1*5  3532 

3  1,04831  6,3071  0,1641  137  3  442 

4  1,05203  6,2645  0,1679  73  3433 

5  1,05645  6,4774  0,1631  401  4  5311 

RANK  OTT  Q  T  TEST  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  0.16614  6,7404  0,1569  273  3  541 

2  0,16593  7,0337  0,1540  289  3  631 

3  0,16699  6,5548  0,1596  1*5  3  532 

4  0,16901  7,2903  0.1523  33  264 

5  0,17206  6,3871  0,1641  137  3  442 

rank  T  Q  T  test  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  0,15090  7,6968  0,l509  65  273 

2  0.15187  8,2968  0.1519  129  282 

3  0,15226  7,2903  0,l523  33  2  6  * 

*  0.15355  7,5355  0,1535.  321  3  721 

5  0,15*00  7,0387  0,15*0  289  3631 


CROUP  RUN  INTERCH.  CHECKOUT  DECISION  BASE  Q  BASE  T 

1  3  0,0100  0,1000  0,0000  10,0000  0,2000 

RANK  0  0  T  TEST  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  4.96774  4,9677  0.5*65  512  10  lllllllll 

2  5,04516  5,0452  0,5*01  256  9  111111112 

3  5,05161.  5,0516  0.5325  304  9  111111121 

4  5,05006  5,0581  0,5241  448  9  111111211 

5  5,06452  5,0645  0,5152  480  9  111112111 

RANK  QQT  Q  T  TEST  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  9,07442  6,1032  0,2*36  329  4  4321 

2  9.12099  5,7613  0,2750  *21  5  33211 

3  9.16045  5,8387  0,2687  165  4  3322 

4  9,22797  5,9355  0.2619  293  4  3331 

5  9,27408  5,9097  0,2655  425  5  *  2  2  1  I 

RANK  OT  Q  T  TEST  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  1,45729  6,5548  0,2223  1*5  3  532 

2  1.46113  6,7484  0,2165  273  3  5*1 

3  1,47521  6,3071  0,2310  137  3  442 

4  1,47631  7,0387  0,2097  289  363  I 

5  1,48103  6,4774  0.2286  401  4  5311 

RANK  QTT  0  T  TEST  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

1  0,30686  7,2903  0,2052  33  2  64 

2  0,30847  7,6958  0.2O02  65  273 

3  0,30954  7,0387  0,2097  209  3  631 

4  0,31636  6,7484  0,2165  273  3  5*1 

5  0,31077  7,5355  0.2057  321  3  721 

RANK  T  Q  T  TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 

1  0,19781  8,2968  0,1978  129  2  82 

2  0,19781  9j07l0  0,1978  257  291 

3  0.20000  10,0000  0,2000  I  I  10 

*  0,20019  7,6968  0,2002  65  273 

5  0,20413  8,2194  0,2041  385  3811 


RUN  INTERCH.  CHECKDUT 

I  0,0100  0,0200 


RANK 

0 

0 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

1 

5,48387 

5,4839 

0,1097 

16 

S 

2 

5,83226 

5,8323 

0,1102 

A 

* 

3 

5,88387 

5,8839 

0,1072 

12 

* 

4 

5,93548 

5,9355 

0.1037 

14 

* 

5 

5,90710 

5,9871 

0,0997 

15 

* 

RANK 

QQT 

0 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

1 

3,29831 

5,4839 

0,1097 

16 

5 

2 

3,57528 

5,9071 

0,0997 

15 

4 

3 

3,65482 

5,9355 

0,1037 

14 

* 

4 

3,71215 

5,0039 

0,1072 

12 

* 

5 

3,74825 

5,8323 

0.1102 

8 

* 

RANK 

QT 

Q 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

1 

0,59716 

5,9871 

0,0997 

15 

4 

2 

0,60146 

5,4839 

0,1097 

16 

3 

3 

0,61576 

5,9355 

0,1037 

14 

4 

4 

0.62140 

6,3871 

0,0973 

11 

3 

5 

0,63090 

5,0839 

0,1072 

12 

* 

RANK 

QTT 

0 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

1 

0,05956 

5,9371 

0,0997 

15 

4 

2 

0,06046 

6,3871 

0.0973 

11 

3 

3 

0,06368 

6,3355 

0,1003 

7 

3 

4 

0,06308 

5,9355 

0.1037: 

14 

* 

5 

0,06597 

5,4839 

0,1097 

16 

5 

RANK 

T 

Q 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

1 

0,09729 

6,3871 

0,0973 

11 

3 

2 

0,09884 

6,9419 

0.0988 

13 

3 

3 

0,09935 

7,2903 

0,0994 

5 

2 

4 

0,09974 

5,9871 

0,0997 

13 

* 

5 

0,10026 

6,3355 

0,1003 

7 

3 

CROUP 

RUN  INTERCH,  I 

CHECKOUT 

DECISION 

2 

2 

0.0100 

0,0600 

0.0000 

RANK 

Q 

Q 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

1 

5,48387 

5,4839 

0,2194 

16 

5 

2 

5.83226 

5,8323 

0,2139 

6 

4 

3 

5,88387 

5,08  3.9 

0,2040 

12 

* 

4 

5,93548 

5,9355 

0,1925 

14 

* 

5 

5,98710 

5,9871 

0,1795 

15 

* 

DECISION  BASE  Q  BASE  T 

0,0000  10,0000  0,1200 


2  2  2  2  2 

2  2  2  * 

2  2*2 
2*22 
*  2  2  2 


2  2  2  2  2 
*  2  2  2 
2*22 
2  2  4  2 

2  2  2  * 


*  2  2  2 

2  2  2  2  2 

2*22 
*  *  2 

2  2*2 


*  2  2  2 
*  *  2 


QTT 

0.16901 

0,17206 

0,17259 

0,18691 

0,19136 


Q  T 

5,9871  0,1795 
5, *839  0,2194 
6,3871  0.1641 
5,9355  0.1925 
6,3355  0,1741 

Q  T 

6,3871  0,1641 
5,9071  0,1795 
6,9419  0,1577 
6,3355  0,1741 
7,2903  0,1523 

0  T 

7,2903  0.1523 
6,3671  0,1641 
6,9419  0,1577 
7,1355  0,1627 
8,2968  0,l5l9 


T  Q  T 

0,15107  8,2960  0,1519 

0,15226  7,2903  0,1523 

0,15760  6,9419  0,1577 

0.16000  10,0000  0,1600' 
0,16271  7,1355  0.1627 


RUN  INTERCH, 

3  0,0100 


CHECKOUT 

0,1000 


4  2  4 

2  4  2  2 

2  2  2  2  2 


*  *  2 
6  2  2 
6  * 

*  2  2  2 


2  2  2  2  2 
2  2  2  4 

2  2  4  2 

2  4  2  2 

*  2  2  2 


TEST  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 

15  4  4  2  2  2 

16  5  2  2  2  2  2 

U  3  4  4  2 

14  4  2  4  2  2 

7  3  4  2  * 

TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 
U  3  4  4  2 

15  4  4  2  2  2 


TEST  SETS  CAROS  PER  SET 
5  2  6  4 

11  3  4  4  2 


TEST  SETS  CARDS  PER  SET 
9  2  8  2 

5  2  6  4 

13  3  6  2  2 

I  I  10 

3  2  4  6 

DECISION  BASE  Q  BASE  T 

0,0000  10,0000  0,2000 


RANK 

Q 

Q 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

CARDS 

PER 

SET 

1 

5,48387 

5,4839 

0.3290 

16 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5,83226 

5 , 0  3.2  3 

0.3177 

8 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5,00387 

5,8339 

0.3000 

12 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

* 

5,93540 

5,9355 

0.2813 

14 

* 

2 

4 

2 

2 

5 

5,98710 

5,9871 

0.2592 

15 

4 

* 

2 

2 

2 

rank 

QQT 

Q 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

CARDS 

PER 

SET 

1 

9,29203 

5,9871 

0,2592 

15 

* 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9,42233 

6,3071 

0,2310 

11 

3 

* 

4 

2 

3 

9,89493 

5,4839 

0,3290 

16 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

* 

9,90984 

5,9355 

0.2813 

14 

4 

2 

* 

2 

2 

5 

9,94913 

6,3355 

0,2*79 

7 

3 

4 

2 

4 

RANK 

QT 

Q 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

CARDS 

PER 

SET 

1 

1,47521 

6,3871 

0,2310 

U 

3 

4 

* 

2 

2 

1,49569 

7,2903 

0.2052 

5 

2 

6 

* 

3 

1,50304 

6,9419 

0,2165 

13 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1,55201 

5,9871 

0,2592 

15 

4 

* 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1,57038 

6,3355 

0.2*79 

7 

3 

* 

2 

* 

RANK 

QTT 

0 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

CAROS 

PER 

SET 

1 

0,30686 

7,2903 

0,2052 

5 

2 

6 

4 

2 

0,32463 

8,2968 

0,1978 

9 

2 

8 

2 

3 

0,32543 

6,9419 

0,2165 

13 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

0,34073 

6,3871 

0,2310 

11 

3 

4 

4 

2 

5 

0,35679 

7,1355 

0,2236 

3 

2 

* 

6 

rank 

T 

0 

T 

TEST 

SETS 

CAROS 

PER 

SET 

1 

0,19781 

6,2960 

0,1978 

9 

2 

e 

2 

2 

0,20000 

10,0000 

0.2000 

1 

1 

10 

3 

0.20516 

7,2903 

0,2052 

5 

2 

6 

4 

4 

0,21652 

6,9419 

0,2165 

13 

3 

6 

2 

2 

3 

0,22361 

7,1355 

0,2236 

3 

2 

* 

6 
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APPENDIX  B  -  RESULTS  OF  A  TEN- YEAR  OARS  SIMULATION 


MAINTENANCE  FLOAT  FOR  SMALL  FLEET  SIZES 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1073 


Todd  E,  Stevenson 

US  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland 


Dr.  Roger  J.  McNichols 
Texas  A&M  University 
Red  River  Army  Depot 
Texarkana,  Texas 


The  size  of  a  maintenance  float  needs  to  be  opti¬ 
mized  to  provide  the  greatest  fleet  capability  for  the 
least  expenditure.  This  paper  presents  a  method  for 
choosing  a  maintenance  float  size  based  on  the  antici¬ 
pation  repair  rate  and  equipment  failure  rate,  with 
allowances  for  varying  these  rates  to  study  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  possible  situations. 

Introduction 

When  a  unit  of  a  fleet  ceases  to  perform  its  func¬ 
tion  due  to  failure,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a 
unit  on  hand  as  a  replacement.  If  there  is  no  spare 
unit  available,  the  fleet  is  forced  to  operate  with 
less  than  its  original  number  until  the  failed  unit  is 
returned  to  service.  A  lack  of  "full  force  capability" 
can  be  especially  detrimental  to  a  small  fleet.  For 
example,  six  aircraft  may  have  to  do  the  work  of  seven 
when  one  of  the  fleet  of  seven  is  down  for  repairs.  A 
requirement  for  a  number  of  spare  machines  to  assure  a 
full  force  is  clearly  indicated.  This  article  will  re¬ 
fer  to  this  pool  of  spares  as  the  maintenance  float. 

In  a  real-world  situation,  there  are  usually  two 
major  factions  competing  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
float.  Comprising  the  first  faction  are  the  fleet  man¬ 
agers  and  operators,  who  want  the  float  as  large  as 
possible  to  insure  a  high  level  of  full  force  capability. 
Those  who  must  approve  the  cost  of  the  system,  and 
therefore  want  as  few  float  items  as  possible,  comprise 
the  second  faction.  The  float  size  is  fixed  when  the 
two  factions  compromise  on  the  number  of  float  items 
that  will  give  a  good  full  force  capability  for  an 
agreeable  price. 


The  maintenance  float  problem  can  be  looked  at  as 
essentially  a  closed  loop  queue.  Queuing  theory  will 
provide  an  algorithm  whereby  the  probabilities  for  the 
number  of  units  in  the  float  and  in  the  service  facil¬ 
ity  at  any  one  time  can  be  calculated  from  the  distri¬ 
butions  of  the  times  to  failure  and  the  times  to  repair. 
With  these  probabilities,  the  number  of  units  needed  to 
assure  a  level  of  full  force  capability  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  . 

As  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  fleet  is  depicted  as 
being  of  some  finite  size  N.  This  fleet  size  is  con¬ 
strained  to  a  definite  number  N  so  that  the  solution 
procedure  can  reflect  the  outcome  of  operating  at  less 
than  full  force  capability;  that  is,  operation  with  any 
number  less  than  N  units  in  the  fleet. 

The  ntonber  of  units  in  the  maintenance  float  is 
represented  by  the  letter  K.  Note  that  a  maintenance 
float  unit  can  be  in  any  one  of  four  positions:  in  the 
float  itself  waiting  to  substitute  for  a  failed  unit, 
in  the  fleet  as  an  operating  unit,  in  the  queue  waiting 
for  service,  or  under  repair  in  the  service  facility. 
Thus  the  maintenance  float  units  cycle  throughout  the 
system;  when  there  is  a  large  number  of  units  in  the 


service  facility  and  the  queue,  the  maintenance  float 
itself  may  have  relatively  few  units. 

The  fleet  is  operating  at  its  full  force  size  only 
as  long  as  there  are  K  or  less  units  in  the  combined 
queue  and  service  facility.  Note  that  the  fleet  size 
can  only  decrease  from  its  full  force  size  N  when  two 
conditions  are  present  simultaneously;  first,  there  must 
be  K  units  in  the  combined  service  facility  and  queue, 
and  second,  there  must  be  another  failure  before  any  re¬ 
pair  activities  are  completed  in  the  service  facility. 
Thus  K+1  units  are  in  the  combined  service  facility  and 
queue,  and  N-1  left  operating  in  the  field. 

The  unit  failure  rate  is  represented  by  A(i),  where 
the  argument  i  represents  the  number  of  units  in  the 
combined  service  facility  and  queue.  At  any  point  in 
time  the  fleet  failure  rate  will  be  the  number  of  units 
operating  in  the  fleet  times  the  unit  failure  rate. 

It  may  be  appropriate  in  certain  situations  to 
assume  that  the  unit  service  rate  changes  as  a  function 
of  the  number  of  units  in  the  repair  facility.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  may  be  the  practice  to  allow  overtime  in  the 
maintenance  facility  when  the  queue  of  units  waiting  for 
service  grows  beyond  a  predetermined  point.  To  accommo¬ 
date  this  assumption,  the  repair  rate  is  assumed  to  be  a 
function,  p(i),  of  the  total  number  of  units  either 
waiting  for  repair  or  under  repair. 

The  solution  will  consist  mainly  of  solving  the 
steady  state  equations  for  the  probabilities  that  any 
given  number  of  units  will  be  in  the  repair  facility  at 
any  one  time.  These  probabilities  form  a  set  denoted 
by  P(i),  the  probability  that  there  are  i  units  in  the 
service  facility  and  queue.  These  probabilities  will 
result  from  the  solution  of  the  steady  state  equations 
describing  the  operation  of  the  queue  and  service  facil¬ 
ity.  For  the  "steady  state",  the  probability  of  de¬ 
creasing  the  number  in  the  queue  and  service  facility  is 
equal  to  the  probability  of  increasing  that  number.  With 
this  fact,  the  following  development  is  possible. 

The  net  change  over  time  in  the  probability  that 
there  are  zero  units  in  the  queue  and  service  facility 
can  be  expressed  as: 


=  p(l)P(l)  -  N(0)X(0)P(0)  -  0. 


In  this  equation,  the  expression  y(l)P(l)  stands  for  the 
net  shift  into  the  state  of  a  population  of  zero:  that 
is,  the  probability  that  the  population  is  one,  times 
the  repair  rate  when  the  population  is  at  one,  ii(l). 

The  quantity  N(0)X(0)P(0)  expresses  the  net  shift  out  of 
a  population  of  zero:  that  is,  the  probability  that  the 
population  is  zero  times  the  arrival  rate,  N(0)X(0). 

This  arrival  rate  is  the  per  unit  failure  rate  X(0) 
times  the  number  of  units  operating  in  the  field  N(0). 

The  equation  for  P(l)  includes  the  respective  shifts 
into  and  out  of  the  population  of  one.  There  are  now 
four  terms  on  the  right  hand  side,  representing  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  a  repair  or  a  failure  when  the  popula- 
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tion  is  one,  or  there  can  be  a  failure  at  a  population 
zero,  or  a  repair  at  a  population  of  two.  Thus, 


=  -p(l)P(l)  +  N(0)X(0)P(0) 

-  N(1)X(1)P(1)  +  y(2)P(2)  =  0.  (2) 

Note  that  the  first  two  terms  can  be  dropped  out, 
since  they  are  known  to  add  to  zero  from  Equation  1, 
Rearranging  the  terms  leads  to  a  recurring  rela¬ 
tionship  for  any  two  probabilities  for  the  population 
of  the  service  facility  and  queue; 


P(i)  = 


N(i-l)X(i-l)  .  . 

y(i)  ^  ^ 


(3) 


Using  this  relationship,  every  probability  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  constant  times  the  probability,  P(0),  of 
zero  units  in  the  service  facility  and  queue. 

Since  all  the  probabilities  must  add  to  one,  the 
summation  reduces  to  P(0)  times  a  constant  representing 
the  sum  of  all  these  aforementioned  ratios,  or: 


N+K 

Z 

i-0 


P(i)  =  1.0  =  P(0)  [1  + 


N(0)X(0) 

U(l) 


.  N(0)X(0)N(1)X(1)  ,...].  (A) 

y(l)y(2) 


A  division  rearranges  Equation  4  and  gives  a  numerical 
value  for  P(0): 

"  tfS  i  N(1-1)X(1-1) 

1  +  E  11  y(i)  (5) 

J=1  i=l 

Using  Equation  3,  together  with  the  value  of  P(0)  from 
Equation  5,  the  numerical  values  of  each  probability 
can  be  calculated. 

The  percent  of  time  that  the  fleet  will  be  at  full 
force  can  now  be  determined  by  adding  the  probabilities 
that  the  population  of  the  service  facility  and  queue 
will  be  less  than  or  equal  to  the  maintenance  float 
size,  K.  This  full  force  capability  can  be  expressed 
as: 


K 

FFC  =  I  P(i).  (6) 

i=0 


By  varying  the  float  size  K,  the  optimum  number  of 
float  units  can  be  found  for  a  given  level  of  full  force 
capability.  Conversely,  the  capability  level  for  a 
given  system  can  be  determined. 

Example ; 

As  an  interesting  (but  non-typical)  example,  let 
the  service  rate  decrease  as  a  function  of  the  combined 
number  of  units  in  the  service  facility  and  queue.  The 
arrival  for  service  rate  is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
units  actually  operating  in  the  field.  Starting  with 
the  assumption  of  two  maintenance  float  units,  the  solu¬ 
tion  proceeds  as  shown  in  the  upper  half  of  Table  I. 

From  the  information  in  Table  I,  the  probability  that 
the  fleet  will  be  at  full  force  can  be  computed  by: 

Full  Force  Capability  =  P(0)  +  P(l)  +  P(2) 

*  .84947 


Suppose  that  the  capability  of  .84947  does  not 
meet  the  required  specification  for  the  fleet,  and  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  increase  the  float  size  to  four. 
From  the  lower  half  of  Table  I,  The  Full  Force  Capabil¬ 
ity  becomes  the  sum  of  five  probabilities: 

FFC  =  P(0)  +  P(l)  +  P(2)  +  P(3)  +  P(4)  =  .71355 

Interestingly  for  this  case,  when  additional  units 
are  added  to  the  float,  the  Full  Force  Capability  has 
actually  dropped.  Intuitively,  this  seems  to  be  highly 
unreasonable.  It  seems  at  first  that  the  more  units  on 
hand  for  use,  the  higher  the  Full  Force  Capability 
should  be.  However,  this  situation  can  be  analyzed  by 
looking  at  the  tables  of  the  expected  number  of  units 
in  the  field  versus  the  expected  number  of  units  in  the 
service  facility  and  queue.  Table  II  shows  the  expec¬ 
ted  number  of  units  in  the  field. 

The  calculations  of  Table  II  imply  that  for  this 
system,  as  the  float  size  increases,  the  expected  value 
of  the  number  of  units  in  the  field  decreases.  With 
the  Increase  from  two  to  four  float  units,  the  expected 
value  of  the  field  population  drops  from  3.668  to  3.368. 
Essentially,  the  extra  float  units  in  this  example  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  queue  rather  than  adding  to  the 
expected  value  of  the  field  size,  thus  causing  the  Full 
Force  Capability  to  drop.  In  particular,  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  being  in  a  given  state  does  not  continuously  de¬ 
crease  as  the  state  number  increases.  When  the  float 
has  four  units,  the  probabilities  shift  enough  that  the 
advantage  of  having  more  float  units  is  overridden  by 
the  probability  that  more  units  will  be  in  the  queue. 

Calculations  made  with  the  same  set  of  failure  and 
repair  rates  produce  the  results  shown  in  Figure  2, 
which  shows  the  Full  Force  Capability  as  a  function  of 
the  number  of  units  in  the  maintenance  float. 

Probably  the  most  Important  application  of  the 
float  size  information  is  in  the  fleet  design  stage 
when  the  designer  needs  to  know  the  number  of  extra 
units  required  to  maintain  a  specified  Full  Force  Capa¬ 
bility.  An  associated  use  for  the  float  size  informa¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  analyst  now  has  a 
means  for  determining  the  cost  of  increasing  the  Full 
Force  Capability  for  a  fleet  already  in  the  field. 

Again  using  the  methods  of  this  paper,  the  fleet  design¬ 
er  can  evaluate  the  costs  or  savings  resultant  from  a 
change  in  the  service  or  failure  rates. 

The  heart  of  the  analysis  lies  in  the  solving  of  a 
set  of  simultaneous  equations  for  the  probabilities  that 
certain  numbers  of  units  will  be  in  the  service  facil¬ 
ity  and  queue.  An  analog  computer  can  be  programmed 
to  solve  the  equations,  and  to  thus  provide  an  Insight 
into  the  time  varying  behavior  of  the  system.  Figure  3 
shows  a  typical  analog  diagram  for  a  fleet  with  three 
field  units  and  two  float  units.  The  output  of  this 
program  is  shown  in  Figure  4,  which  illustrates  the  time 
dependent  behavior  of  the  various  probabilities  as  well 
as  the  time  dependent  form  of  the  Full  Force  Capability. 
Repeated  use  of  the  analog  technique  has  confirmed  that 
the  fleet-float  system  does  indeed  come  to  rest  at  the 
steady  state  values  predicted  by  the  analytical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  steady  state  equations. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  this  method  pro¬ 
vides  a  mathematically  sound  answer  to  the  maintenance 
float  question.  Further,  the  method  is  versatile  in 
that  the  designer  needs  only  to  have  an  estimate  of  the 
repair  and  failure  rates  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  cost  of  float  units  such  as  aircraft  or 
motor  vehicles,  this  method  has  a  potential  of  saving 
the  user  large  sums  of  money,  while  only  costing  him 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  evaluate  a  few  sets  of 
fundamental  equations. 
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INITIAL  STATES: 

SERVICE  FACILITY,... 0 

WAITING  QUEUE . 0 

FIELD  OPERATIONS.... N 
MAINTENANCE  FLOAT... K 


NUMBER  OF  UNITS  IN  THE  FLOAT 


FIGURE  2  FULL  FORCE 
CAPABILITY  VERSUS  FLOAT  SIZE 


Fleet  Size  N  =  3 
Maintenance  Float  K  =  2 


FIGURE  1  THE  FLEET  MODEL 


FIGURE  3  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  ANALOG  WIRING  DIAGRAM 
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STATE  PROBABILITY 


0  12  3  4 


TIME  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  UNITS 


FIGURE  4  EXAMPLE  ANALOG  OUTPUT 


TABLE  II  EXPECTED  VALUES  FOR 
TWO  MAINTENANCE  FLOAT  SIZES 

FIRST  CASE 
FLEET  SIZE  N  =  4 
MAINTENANCE  FLOAT  SIZE  K  =  2 


NO.  OF  UNITS 
IN  FIELD 


EXPECTED  NO. 

OF  UNITS  IN  EXPECTED  NO. 

SERVICE  AND  OF  UNITS  IN 

QUEUE _ FIELD _ 

0.000  2.655* 

.133  .531* 

.106  .212* 

.127  .127* 

.204  .102* 

.204  .041* 

.098  .000* 


TABLE  I 

FIRST  CASE  FOR  EXAMPLE  FLEET 
FLEET  SIZE  N  =  4 
MAINTENANCE  FLOAT  SIZE  K  =  2 


(.40/2.0)  P(0)  = 
(.40/1.0)  P(l)  = 
(.40/0.5)  P(2)  = 
(.30/. 25)  P(3)  = 
(.20/. 25)  P(4)  = 
(.10/. 25)  P(5)  = 


1.0  P(0) 

.20  P(0) 

.08  P(0) 

.064  P(0) 

.0768  P(0) 

.06144  P(0) 

.024576  P(0) 

1.506816  P(0) 


=  .66365 
=  .13273 
=  .05309 
=  .04247 
=  .05097 
=  .04078 
=  .01631 

=1.00000 


FFC  =  P(0)  +  P(l)  +  P(2)  =  . 

SECOND  CASE  FOR  EXAMPLE  FLEET 
FLEET  SIZE  N  =  4 
MAINTENANCE  FLOAT  SIZE  K  -  4 


P(0)  = 
P(l)  =  (. 
P(2)  =  (. 
P(3)  =  (. 
P(4)  =  (. 
P(5)  =  (. 
P(6)  =  (, 
P(7)  =  (, 
P(8)  -  (. 


40/2.0)  P(0) 
40/1.0)  P(l) 
40/0.5)  P(2) 
40/. 25)  P(3) 
40/. 25)  P(4) 
30/. 25)  P(5) 
20/. 25)  P(6) 
10/. 25)  P(7) 


=  1.0  P(0)  = 

=  .20  P(0)  = 

=  .08  P(0)  = 

=  .064  P(0)  = 

=  .1024  P(0)  = 

=  .16384  P(0)  = 

=  .196608  P(0)  = 

=  .1572864  P(0)  = 

=  .06291456  P(0)  = 


.49333 

.09867 

.03947 

.03157 

.05052 

.08083 

.09699 

.07759 

.03103 


SECOND  CASE 
FLEET  SIZE  N  =  4 
MAINTENANCE  FLOAT  SIZE  K 


NO.  OF  UNITS 
IN  FIELD 


EXPECTED  NO. 

OF  UNITS  IN  EXPECTED  NO. 
SERVICE  AND  OF  UNITS  IN 
QUEUE  FIELD _ 


8  .031 


*These  are  intermediate  values  in  a  calculation, 
and  do  not  in  themselves  reflect  expected  values. 


0.0000 

1.973* 

.099 

.395  * 

.079 

.158  * 

.095 

.126  * 

.202 

.202  * 

.404 

.242  * 

.582 

.194  * 

.543 

.078  * 

.248 

.000  * 

2.252 

3.368 

=  2.02704896  P(0)  =1.00000 


FFC  =  P(0)  +  P(l)  +  P(2)  +  P(3)  +  P(4)  =  .71355 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Air  Force  Increase  Reliability  of 
Ooeratlonal  Systems  (IROS)  Program.  Explanations  of 
purpose  and  program  direction,  along  with  a  sketch  of 
the  program  history,  are  given.  Activities  of  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command’s  (AFLC)  Reliability/IROS 
Working  Group  have  resulted  in  the  application  of  com¬ 
puterized  math  models  which  interface  with  Air  Force 
data  systems  to  establish  resource  allocation  prior¬ 
ities  in  the  areas  of  reliability,  logistic  support 
cost,  operational  availability,  and  system  safety. 
Multiple  discipline  teams  at  both  the  working  and 
management  levels  are  utilized  to  assure  effective¬ 
ness.  Economic  resource  allocations  and  cost  effec¬ 
tive  system  modifications  are  achieved  through  the 
IROS  concept  as  applied  to  operational  «v«hems. 
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Introduction 

Presentation  of  a  description  of  the  IROS  Pro¬ 
gram  is  given  here  to  familiarize  the  government  and 
industry  professionals  who  are  the  key  to  its  total 
success  and  to  solicit  their  aid  and  support  for  it. 
Support  of  this  type  will  eliminate  redundancy  and 
accomplish  a  step  toward  presentation  of  a  unified 
and  consistent  approach  by  the  profession  to  work 
toward  common  interests  within  government  and  indus¬ 
try  defense  organizations. 


Background 

In  1965  the  late  General  J.  P.  Gerrity,  then  on 
the  Air  Force  Staff,  initiated  the  IROS  Program.  It 
was  a  sincere  belief  on  his  part  that  many  of  our  op¬ 
erational  defense  systems  could  be  improved  in  the 
area  of  reliability  by  incorporating  the  new  products 
of  an  advancing  technology  or  changing  existing  pro¬ 
cedures,  thereby  reducing  the  tremendous  cost  of 
logistic  support  to  these  systems  for  their  remaining 
life.  General  Gerrity  was  later  assigned  as  Command¬ 
er,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  where  the  IROS  Pro¬ 
gram  proceeded  toward  development  and  implementation. 
There  was  an  immediate  review  of  all  major  systems, 
the  intention  being  to  Identify  those  portions  of  the 
system  which  could  be  improved  and  would  result  in  an 
overall  economic  benefit.  Concurrently,  steps  were 
taken  to  develop  computerized  processes  which  would 
utilize  operational  and  support  data  to  provide  a  con¬ 
tinual  objective  monitoring  and  priority  establishing 
mechanism  from  which  to  select  portions  of  systems  to 
further  evaluate  for  their  potential  as  IROS  candi¬ 
dates  for  improvement.  General  Gerrity' s  untimely 
death  in  the  summer  of  1968  resulted  in  a  curtailment 
of  the  system  review  activity,  although  some  items 
had  been  identified  for  improvement  and  were  pursued 
to  completion.  Meanwhile,  development  of  the  compu¬ 
terized  models  continued  at  the  same  rate  until  ini¬ 
tial  implementation  began  in  1970.  Considerable 
confusion  occurred  at  this  time  and  subsequently,  by 
those  who  thought  of  the  application  of  computerized 
models  as  a  duplication  of  what  had  been  done  earlier; 
by  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  IROS  Program  scope, 
and  thought  one  particular  computer  model  to  be  the 
entire  IROS  Program;  and  by  those  who  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  some  Air  Force  or  Department  of  Defense 
directed  special  IROS  studies  and  saw  no  relationship 
with  what  they  had  done.  To  overcome  this  situation, 
it  has  been  proposed  that  the  program  name  be  changed 
to  System  Effectiveness,  This  has  been  done  in  part 
in  some  organizations,  but  no  matter  what  it  is 
called,  the  program  is  continuing  to  complete  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  computerized  models  and  application 
methods  required  to  establish  resource  allocation 
priorities.  This  will  broaden  the  information  con¬ 
text  out  of  which  configuration  of  procedural  change 
decisions  are  made.  This  enables  decisions  to  be 
made  on  a  system  effectiveness  versus  cost  basis. 

This  will  significantly  Impact  the  management  de¬ 
cision  process  in  the  Air  Force, 

Mathematical  Models 

Mathematical  models  have  been  developed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  relative  ranking  of  the  items  and  subsystems 
within  a  defense  system.  These  rankings  use  the  five 
digit  Work  Unit  Code  (WUC)  as  a  means  of  item  identi¬ 
fication,  Rankings  are  in  descending  order  of  pri¬ 
ority  of  the  parameter  estimated  by  the  particular 
model.  Models  interface  with  field  data  and  are  used 
for  Reliability  Engineering  evaluation  and  other  sys¬ 
tem  effectiveness  evaluations  leading  to  Configuration 
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Control  Board  (CCB)  decisions  on  Air  Force  Class  IV 
Modifications,  A  question  might  arise  as  to  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  these  products  because  of  concern  directed  to 
accuracy  of  the  field  data,  which  is  the  operational 
phase  input  source.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
covered  by:  (1)  there  are  no  particular  reasons  for 
maintenance  personnel  to  bias  the  data  by  recording 
events  which  do  not  occur,  or  (2)  if  the  data  are 
biased,  investigation  will  reveal  the  cause  of  this 
bias.  In  either  case,  the  relative  ranking  provides 
a  valid  priority  for  investigation.  The  math  models, 
functions,  and  references  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mission  Success  Reliability, 

Reliability  Engineering  Evaluation, 

2.  Logistics  Support  Cost  Ranking, 

Class  IVC  Modification  (Logistics), 

3.  System  Availability,  Class  IVB  Modifications 
(Mission  Essential),  ^ 

4.  System  Safety,  ^ 

Class  IVA  Modification  (Safety), 


Mission  Success  Reliability 


The  Mission  Success  Reliability  Math  Model  imple¬ 
mented  in  1970  is  a  computerized  general  probability 
prediction  model  which  processes  apportioned,  field 
or  design  data.  The  model  is  a  fault  tree,  success 
path  generating  type  which  will  accept  any  series /par¬ 
allel  design  configuration  as  a  one-time  input  main¬ 
tained  current  with  the  configuration  changes.  Coding 
the  configuration  input.  Figures  1  and  2,  requires 
an  understanding  of  reliability  block  diagrams.  Fig¬ 
ures  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  model  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  write  any  equations  relating  the  probabil¬ 
ities  to  the  configuration.  Subprograms  accommodate 
total,  partial,  and  standby  redundancies  singly  or  in 
nested  combinations  as  well  as  equivalent  blocks  or 
crossovers.  The  output  provides  a  multi-level  rank¬ 
ing,  Figures  6  and  7,  of  the  entire  system  and  may  be 
used  to  study  the  complete  mission  or  phase  thereof. 
Use  of  this  model  during  the  new  system  full-scale 
development  and  production  phases  will  provide  uni¬ 
formity  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  results  of 
the  predictive  analysis,  and  will  eliminate  the  add¬ 
itional  configuration  input  requirement  if  we  are  to 
use  the  model  as  part  of  the  IROS  Program  during  the 
deployment  phase.  This  model  has  the  characteristics 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  reli¬ 
ability  model  and  prediction  portion  of  Contract  Data 
Item  R-3535/R-103 ,  Reliability  and  Maintainability 
Allocations,  Assessments  and  Analysis  Report,  The 
model  also  has  the  technical  characteristics  neces¬ 
sary  to  fulfill  the  total  requirements  of  Contract 
Data  Item  R-3541/R-109,  Computer-Programmed  Math¬ 
ematical  Model  for  Reliability,  A  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Mission  Success  Reliability  Math  Model 
and  its  use  may  be  found  in  references  (1)  &  (2), 

Logistics  Support  Cost  Ranking 

The  Logistics  Support  Cost  (LSC)  Ranking  Model 
development  began  at  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 
(SAAMA)  in  1968.  Prototype  model  runs  were  made  in 
1969  and  early  1970  and  the  LSC  was  Implemented 
shortly  thereafter  in  1971,  Continued  refinement 
of  the  LSC  has  ensued. 

Basically,  the  LSC  is  a  cumulation  of  the  most 
significant  cost  elements  collected  by  component 
(designated  in  the  Air  Force  by  a  Work  Unit  Code  - 
WUC)  on  each  defense  system  estimating  the  operational 


support  cost  for  each  WUC.  The  primary  cost  elements 
are  base  maintenance  manhour  costs,  field  shop  costs, 
depot  repair  and  overhaul  costs,  packing  and  shipping 
costs,  replacement  and  condemnation  costs  and  average 
base  material  costs  for  repair. 

The  primary  output  product  ranks  the  WUCs  by 
highest  dollar  value  first  and  then  in  descending 
order  by  dollar  value,  figure  8.  The  proportionate 
share  column  shows  the  percent  of  the  total  defense 
system  support  cost  attributed  to  that  particular  WUC. 
The  three  previous  quarter  costs  and  ranks  illustrate 
the  trend  that  is  experienced  by  a  WUC.  The  equiva¬ 
lent  rate  is  a  measure  of  the  number  of  months  required 
for  a  WUC*s  LSC  to  equal  the  WUC  acquisition  cost. 
Another  product  ranks  the  WUCs  for  the  entire  defense 
system  in  descending  order  of  equivalent  rate.  An¬ 
other  product  ranks  the  WUC  in  numerical  sequence. 

The  various  products  give  access  to  data  for  the  many 
different  applications,  figures  9,  10,  and  11. 

The  LSC  gives  you  a  total  defense  system  picture 
of  support  cost.  In  this  sense,  it  points  a  finger 
at  the  areas  which  are  the  high  resource  consumers; 
hence,  the  items  which  need  investigation  for  poten¬ 
tial  support  cost  reduction  through  some  form  of  cor¬ 
rective  action  are  identified.  It  has  been  observed 
that  on  most  systems  the  top  ten  WUCs  account  for  over 
25  percent  of  the  total  costs.  For  the  manager,  this 
is  relevant  information  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
invest  effort  in  problem  isolation  or  investigation. 

Similarly  the  equivalent  rate  sequence  product 
points  a  finger  at  those  items  which  have  a  high  sup¬ 
port  cost  in  relation  to  their  acquisition  value. 

Many  times,  a  simple  change  will  allow  dramatic 
reductions  in  these  items. 

System  Availability 

The  System  Availability  Model  (SAM)  development 
began  at  SAAMA  in  1970  and  was  implemented  in  1972. 

The  SAM  provides  a  measure  of  defense  system  avail¬ 
ability  degradation  due  to  each  WUC,  The  four  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation 
are  Not  Operationally  Ready  due  to  Supply  (NORS), 

Not  Operationally  Ready  due  to  Maintenance  (NORM), 
ground  aborts  and  flight  aborts.  The  data  is  also 
available  by  aircraft  serial,  "tail”  number. 

This  model  has  four  products: 

a.  Rank  Sequence  by  Work  Unit  Code,  figure 

12. 

b.  Rank  Sequence  by  Aircraft  Serial  Number, 

c.  Work  Unit  Code  Sequence. 

d.  Aircraft  Serial  Number  Sequence, 

The  SAM  gives  you  a  total  picture  of  availability 
degradation.  In  this  way,  it  identifies  those  WUCs 
which  need  to  be  investigated  for  possible  corrective 
action.  For  the  manager,  this  model  is  a  tool  for 
resource  allocation. 

Flight  Safety  Prediction  Technique 

'fhe  Flight  Safety  Prediction  Technique  (FSPT)  is 
a  managerial  and  engineering  tool  for  objective  quan¬ 
tification  of  flight  safety.  The  FSPT  can  be  used  to 
predict  unsafe  situations,  to  establish  workload  pri¬ 
orities  and  to  evaluate  proposed  system  modifications. 
The  technique  was  developed  by  SAAMA  on  contract  with 
ARING  Research  Corporation  beginning  in  September  1966, 
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The  FSPT  is  a  method  of  safety  assessment  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  defense  system  in  the  Air  Force 
inventory.  FSPT  implementation  on  all  Air  Force  air¬ 
craft  is  in  process.  At  the  present  time,  three 
defense  systems  have  operational  models. 

Two  approaches  were  taken  in  generating  safety 
indices  to  be  used  as  pointers  to  potential  problem 
areas  within  a  defense  system.  One  approach  (Critical¬ 
ity  Model)  uses  as  input  data  from  an  AF-wide  system; 
the  other  (State-Phase  Model)  is  dependent  on  infor¬ 
mation  from  ADC  Pilot  Post-Flight  Debriefings. 

In  the  State-Phase  Model,  for  each  phase  of  an 
average  flight,  the  pilot  is  assumed  to  be  in  one  of 
three  operational  states:  (1)  SaferNo  equipment/ 
system  malfunction  symptom  present;  (2)  Mode  I 
Unsafe: Equipment  malfunction  present,  but  recovery  or 
alternate  mode  of  operation  available;  (3)  Mode  II 
Unsafe t Disaster  Imminent,  The  probabilities  for  being 
in  each  of  the  three  states  during  each  phase  of  an 
average  flight  due  to  each  of  the  pilot-reported  symp¬ 
toms  are  calculated.  Symptoms  are  reported  in  two 
digit  codes  such  as  "3C",  the  ”3”  designating  Electri¬ 
cal  Power /Landing-Warning  and  the  "C”  pinpointing  the 
problem  to  AC/DC  power  failure.  For  summary  purposes, 
various  averages  and  rankings  are  performed  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  furnish  a  quick  portrayal  of  recur¬ 
ring  problems  as  indicated  by  the  malfunction  symptoms 
which  are  experienced  in  flight. 

The  second  method,  utilizing  maintenance  data 
from  the  AFM  66-1  data  system,  is  designed  to  handle 
WUC  level  inputs  as  a  measure  of  fleet  performance. 

The  safety  indices  generated  in  this  model ,  given  on 
a  WUC  basis  are  functions  of  the  severity  of  the  loss 
of  a  given  function  and  the  probability  that  a  given 
WUC  will  fail  on  an  average  flight.  To  access  the 
severity  of  the  loss  of  a  given  WUC,  all  functions 
which  are  dependent  on  this  WUC  must  be  determined. 

This  is  done  via  a  functional  diagram  of  the  weapon 
system  under  study.  Tabulated  for  each  major  function 
are  (1)  the  equipment  necessary  for  its  performance, 

(2)  operating  modes  of  the  equipment,  and  (3)  all 
inputs  required  from  other  systems.  For  each  flight 
safety  related  WUC,  an  associated  "sensitivity"  is 
obtained.  This  sensitivity  is  a  measure  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  loss  of  the  WUC  to  the  safe  flight 
of  the  aircraft.  When  multiplied  by  the  probability 
that  the  WUC  will  fail,  a  "criticality"  for  the  given 
WUC  is  obtained,  figure  13. 

The  FSPT  gives  you  a  picture  of  the  WUCs  which 
contributed  to  a  safety  hazard  in  the  last  reporting 
period.  Again,  this  is  a  tool  which  the  manager  can 
apply  to  resource  allocation  for  problem  resolution. 


representation  (AMA,  Using  Command,  AFSC,  USAF  Safety, 
Contractors ,  other)  and  meet  as  often  as  program 
activities  dictate. 

The  math  models  are  applied  by  the  IROS  Groups 
to  assess  the  benefits  and  costs  for  each  of  the 
problem  areas  presented.  The  use  of  the  LSC,  SAM 
and  FSPT  models  allow  the  IROS  Group  to  address  the 
question  of  how  much  performance  could  be  gained  in 
each  of  these  three  areas.  These  are  the  benefits 
in  terms  of  outcome.  The  cost  of  the  modification 
is  then  used  to  calculate  the  benefit/cost  ratios  for 
each  performance  category.  Figure  15. 


Con  figuration  Control  Board 


The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  math  models 
are  integrated  with  information  and  recommendations 
from  other  sources  for  submittal  to  the  Configuration 
Control  Board.  Each  corrective  action  is  considered 
with  respect  to,  and  assigned  one  of,  three  categor¬ 
ies: 


Class  IVA  Flight  safety  deficiency  modification 


Class  IVB  Mission  essential  modification 


Class  IVC  Cost  savings  modification 


Therefore,  each  proposed  modification  has  an 
objective,  evaluation,  and  priority  established  in 
the  performance  and  cost  areas  for  the  CCB  to  review 
and  take  final  action. 
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Figure  2  K051  Component  Data  File  Maintenance 


Figure  4 


Diagram  Containing  a  Partially  Redundant  System 
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Figure  9  Work  Unit  Code  Sequence 
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Figure  12  System  Availability  Ranking 
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Figure  13  System  Safety  Ranking 
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Abstract: 


The  commonly  used  equipment  Availability  equation  considers  only 
mean  time  between  failures  (M)  and  mean  time  to  repair  ifx).  It  may 
be  written  as 


A  =  -?^- 
M+H 


(1) 


In  the  particular  case  of  complex  electronic  systems  installed  on 
destroyers  and  submarines,  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  not- 
repairable-on-board  failures  commonly  results  in  considerably  more 
equipment  down  time  than  that  associated  with  all  repairable  failures. 

EFFECT  OF  FINITE  DEPLOYMENT  PERIOD 


This  equation  is  rigorous  only  If  the  deployment  period  is  infinite  and 
repair  capability  is  unlimited,  but  gives  useful  results  for  situations  in 
which  equipment  deployment  period  is  fairly  long  compared  to  mean 
time  between  failures,  and  repair  capability  adequate  to  correct  most 
failures. 

Electronic  equipment  installed  at  advanced  military  bases  or  on  small 
ships  (such  as  destroyers  and  submarines,  on  which  both  repair  capa¬ 
bility  and  deployment  period  are  limited)  Is  an  important  example  of 
equipment  installations  for  which  use  of  the  conventional  Availability 
equation  is  inappropriate. 

In  order  that  computed  Availability  be  a  valid  measure  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  equipment  will  be  operable  at  a  random  point  in  time, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the  probability  of  operation  at  each 
point  in  time,  and  then  to  compute  the  average  value  of  that  proba¬ 
bility  function  over  the  entire  deployment  period  (T). 


A  completely  different  source  of  errors  in  estimating  equipment 
operational  availability  is  that  which  results  from  the  implicit  assump¬ 
tion  in  equation  (1)  that  the  equipment  being  evaluated  has  been 
operating  since  the  dawn  of  time.  Errors  resulting  from  this  assumption 
are  ordinarily  negligible  for  low  MTBF  fixed  station  equipments 
(radars,  large  computers,  etc.)  which  may  fail  and  be  repaired  dozens 
of  times  during  their  periods  of  deployment.  However,  the  errors 
resulting  from  this  "steady  state"assumption  are  far  from  negligible 
for  a  wide  variety  of  operational  situations  in  which  the  number  of 
failures  during  a  deployment  period  is  small  or  zero. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  indicate  an  approach  to  computing 
operational  Availability  for  certain  important  special  cases  in  which 
deployment  period  is  much  greater  than  mean  time  to  repair  p  and  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  mean  time  between  failures  M. 

COMPUTING  AVAILABILITY 


The  probability  that  the  equipment  will  be  operable  at  a  particular 
point  in  time  (t)  depends  on  the  probability  that  the  equipment  has 
not  failed  and  the  probability  that,  if  the  equipment  has  suffered  a 
failure,  repair  has  been  completed  prior  to  time  (t). 

Where  repair  capability  is  limited  by  the  supply  of  spares  to  (n) 
failures.  Availability  may  be  computed  by  use  of  the  equation 


t 


The  first  step  in  computing  Availability  is  to  define  the  term  precisely 
and  unambiguously  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  accepted 
usage  and  the  specific  operational  requirement. 

While  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  preferring  a  slightly  different 
definition  of  the  term,  the  need  for  general  acceptance  and  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  United  States  Government-promulgated^  definition  of  the 
term  would  seem  to  encourage  acceptance  of  the  following  definition: 

Availability: 

A  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  an  item  is  in  the  operable  and  com- 
mittable  state  at  the  start  of  the  mission,  when  the  mission  is  called  for 
at  an  unknown  (random)  point  in  time. 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  common  practice  to  make  Availability  analyses  of  systems  and 
equipment  using  the  equation 


A  = 


M 

M+p 


(1) 


where  M  is  the  mean  time  between  failures  and  p  is  the  mean  time  to 
repair  the  equipment. 

While  (1)  is  convenient,  reasonably  accurate,  and  useful  for  many 
analyses,  it  is  rigorous  only  if  on-site  repair  capability  is  unlimited  and 
the  deployment  period  is  infinite. 

Failure  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  limitations  of  equation  (1) 
can  result  in  computed  Availability  values  which  are  meaningless  as  a 
measure  of  equipment  operational  value  to  the  user. 

LOGISTICS  AND  SUPPORT  DELAYS 

Limitations  on  maintenance  capability  fall  into  two  general  classes: 

•  Delays  in  performing  maintenance  because  of  administrative 
delays  and  time  spent  hunting  for  spare  parts  which  are  at  the 
operating  site. 

•  Inability  to  make  a  repair  due  to  lack  of  spare  parts,  special 
tools,  or  adequately  skilled  personnel. 

The  delays  resulting  from  maintenance  personnel  being  busy  repairing 
other  equipment  or  hunting  through  spare  parts  stocks  for  the 
required  part  are  important;  however,  the  delay  in  maintenance  which 
results  from  unavailability  of  the  required  spare  parts  at  the  operating 
site  is  often  the  most  important  factor  in  operational  availability. 


While  this  definition  satisfies  the  need  for  general  acceptance,  it  fails 
to  satisfy  our  requirements  for  precision.  For  the  purposes  of  making 
specific  analyses,  the  author  has  found  it  convenient  to  interpret  this 
definition  in  terms  of  a  single  demand  which  is  equally  likely  to  occur 
at  any  time  during  the  deployment  period. 

Calabro^  considered  other  special  cases  which  are  consistent  with 
other  interpretations  of  the  term  Availability.  While  the  author  is  not 
aware  of  use  of  renewal  theory  to  obtain  Availability  estimates  as  such, 
extension  of  the  work  of  Bazovsky^  and  others  to  include  maintenance 
factors  would  not  seem  to  impose  insurmountable  mathematical  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  incentive  to  compromise  rigor  by  use  of  approximate 
explicit  equations  rather  than  to  use  the  more  general  approach  is  con¬ 
venience  and  cost. 


While  this  paper  is  primarily  concerned  with  situations  in  which  there 
is  at  least  some  on-site  repair  capability,  it  is  nevertheless  convenient 
to  start  with  the  availability  condition  in  which  equipment  repair  is 
not  possible  and  for  which  the  survival  probability  is  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  exponential  function.  ^ 

Po  {t}  =  e  M  (2) 


Since  Availability  is  defined  as  the  probability  that  the  equipment  is 
operable  at  some  random  time  (t)  during  the  deployment  period,  such 


that 


0<t<T, 


then  the  Availability  is  the  average  value  of  (2).  That  is. 


A 


o 


M 

T 


1-e 


M  dt 


M 


(3) 

(4) 
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Before  proceeding  to  cases  in  which  on-site  repair  capability  exists, 
we  will  consider  the  significance  of  (4)  under  conditions  of  interest. 

In  particular,  we  consider  the  case  in  which  an  item  having  an  MTBF 
of  20,000  hours  is  installed  on  a  ship  with  a  deployment  period  of 
2,000  hours  and  no  on-board  maintenance  capability  exists.  Substi¬ 
tuting  in  (4), 

AAA  /  2000  \ 

'^o(2000}=^-{l-e  20.000) 

=  0.9516 

For  comparison,  the  probability  that  the  unit  wilt  not  fail  during  the 
deployment  period  is 

2000 

R  (2000)  =  e  20,000 
=  0.9048 

This  value  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  intuitive  feeling  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  being  able  to  meet  a  demand  (which  will  occur,  on  the 
average,  halfway  through  the  deployment  period)  would  approximate 
the  reliability  for  half  the  deployment  period  (mission)  duration. 

Next, consider  the  situation  which  exists  if  n  spare  units  (or  enough 
parts  to  make  n  repairs)  are  carried.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
criteria  for  success  are: 

•  The  unit  does  not  fail  during  the  period  of  deployment  starting 
from  time  zero  through  the  time  of  demand,  or 

•  The  unit  fails  as  many  as  n  times  prior  to  the  time  of  demand 
but  was  repaired  each  time. 


The  probability  functions  (8)  through  (12)  may  now  be  used  to  com¬ 
pute  Availability  values  for  a  specific  deployment  period  T,  in  which 
demand  is  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  distribution  by  finding  the 
average  values  of  those  functions. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  the  required  integration  is  carried  out  for 
n  =  1  and  for  n  — ►  <». 


The  first  step  in  the  estimation  of  success  probability  is  to  estimate 
the  probability  having  exactly  i  failures,  hence  the  need  for  i  spares  in 
the  first  t  hours  of  the  deployment  period.  The  actual  operating  time 
during  this  period  is  t  hours,  less  the  time  required  to  make  i  repairs. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  mathematical  model  for  any  distribution  of 
repair  times;  however,  the  quality  of  data  rarely  justifies  a  level  of 
sophistication  beyond  that  of  a  fixed  repair  time  equal  to  p ,  where 
both  deployment  period  T  and  mean  time  between  failure  IVI  are  quite 
large  compared  to  p .  In  the  cases  of  interest,  p  has  a  range  of  a  few 
minutes  to  a  few  hours,  and  neither  IVI  nor  T  are  less  than  a  few 
hundred  hours. 


Using  the  Poisson  formula,  the  probability  of  having  exactly  i  failures 
in  the  first  t  hours  of  the  deployment  period  is 


P 


(5) 


Since  we  assume  that  each  of  the  first  n  failures  are  repaired  in  exactly 
p  hours,  the  probability  of  mission  failure  is  the  probability  that  the 
logistics  limit  of  n  failures  is  not  exceeded  and  that  no  repairable 
failure  occurs  in  the  p  hours  just  prior  to  the  demand.  The  proba¬ 
bility  of  failure  in  this  time  interval  is 


For  n— ►«> 


Aoo(T)=e 


(15) 


To  appreciate  that  (15)  is  only  approximation  to  the  true  Availability 
function,  note  that: 

Limit  Aoo  (T)  ==  e  M  (16) 

T—  oo 


whereas  the  correct  function  for  the  case  of  infinited  deployment  and 
perfect  support  is  (1). 

For  cases  in  which  M  is  ordinarily  several  orders  of  magnitude  greater 
than  p ,  (16)  and  (1)  differ  in  the  fifth  significant  figure  so  that  this 
approximation  is  of  no  practical  consequence.  Since  use  of  (1)  avoids 
looking  up  values  in  a  table,  the  author  prefers  to  use  the  approxima¬ 
tion  (17)  for  most  computations. 


IVI 

IVI  +p 


(17) 


(6) 


E  pis-')  ™ 


In  practical  cases,  the  error  introduced  In  (5)  by  use  of  t  rather  than 
t  —  ip  is  too  small  to  justify  the  additional  labor  required  to  obtain 
useful  information  from  field  data  of  usual  quantity  and  accuracy"^ . 

Equation  (7)  is  expanded  to  show  the  important  special  cases  of 
n  =  1, 2,  3  and  as  well  as  the  case  for  n  =  0  which  was  shown  in  (2). 

Po{t|=e  M 


Combining  (5)  and  (6)  gives 

pp{*}= 


|J- 

M 


IVI  +  e  M 


No  special  problems  are  encountered  in  computing  equations  for 
A2(T),  A3(T),  etc.  However,  there  is  another  important  special  case 

for  which  a  comment  might  be  appropriate.  That  is  the  case  in  which 
a  single  spare  is  used  as  back  up  for  (j)  operation  units.  For  this  case, 
the  equipment  group  mean  time  between  failures  M  is  used  in  the 

j 

Availability  equation  instead  of  the  unit  mean  time  between  failures 
(M). 


For  the  specific  case  in  which  one  spare  unit  is  used  as  back  up  for 
two  operational  units. 
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Conceptually  similar  methods  may  be  used  for  other  cases  In  which 
n  spares  are  used  to  support  j  operational  units;  however,  the  equa¬ 
tions  tend  to  get  out  of  hand  for  more  complex  situations  so  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  make  use  of  the  more  general  methods  of  renewal 
theory^ . 

Another  point  to  consider  in  the  use  of  the  Availability  values  is  that, 
unlike  the  steady  state  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  compute  the  Avail¬ 
ability  of  a  series  system  by  taking  the  product  of  the  individual 
equipment  Availabilities.  Instead,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  product 
of  the  individual  probability  values  such  as  are  shown  as  (8)  through 
(12),  then  to  find  the  average  value  of  the  resulting  function  for  the 
period  from  t  =  0  to  t  =  T. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  errors  which  can  result  from  the  use 
of  the  steady  state  availability  equation  for  a  typical  shipboard 
situation,  we  choose  some  (perhaps)  typical  equipment  and  deploy¬ 
ment  period  values: 

Deployment  Period  (T)  =  1000  hours 
Mean  time  between  failures  (M)  =  2000  hours 
Mean  time  to  Repair  (p)  =  1  hour 

Using  the  steady  state  equation  (1), 

A  =  2000 
2000  + 1 


=  0.9995 

Using  the  more  sophisticated  Availability  equation  for  the  case  of  a 
single  spare  unit  (14), 

/  1000 \ _ 

*  2000  \l-e  2000  j  +e  2000 

”  1000 


2000 

/2000  ^  ' 

1000 

1  e  2000 

1000 

ViOOO  j 

1 

=  0.9673 


Using  the  equation  for  unlimited  spares  (15), 


Aoo(1000)  =  e 


1 

2000  + 


2000 

iooo 


1  \/  1000  \ 
1-e  2000  /\1-e  2000  / 


=  0.9999 

These  results  give  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  using  more 
sophisticated  equations  than  (1)  to  compute  operational  Availability, 
especially  for  situations  in  which  on-site  spares  are  severely  limited 
or  equipment  mean  time  between  failures  is  greater  than  deployment 
period. 
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1 .  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss 
the  various  mean  times  to  (or  between) 
failure (s)  of  interest  in  the  reliability 
field.  An  understanding  of  why  different 
models  are  needed  for  mean  failure  times  of 
parts,  sockets  and  systems  depends  on  an 
understanding  of  the  different  reliability 
concepts  which  apply  to  these  different 
hierarchical  levels .  The  reader  is  referred 
to  Ascher  (1)  and  Ascher  and  Feingold  (2) 
for  a  detailed  treatment  of  these  basic 
concepts.  However,  an  outline  of  the  most 
fundamental  points  made  in  these  two  refer¬ 
ences  is  presented  below  for  ready  reference. 
In  addition,  the  notation  and  terminology 
to  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  mean  times 
will  be  established. 

2 .  Basic  Concepts 
A .  Definitions 

The  following  definitions  apply  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper. 

(1)  Part  -  An  item  which  is  not  subject 
to  disassembly  and  hence,  is  discarded  when 
it  fails . 

Comment:  It  is  not  always  clear-cut 

when  it  is  feasible  to  disassemble  an  item. 
For  example,  while  most  vacuum  tubes  are 
discarded  when  they  fail,  some  expensive 
microwave  tubes  are  disassembled  and  restored 
to  operating  condition.  For  these  microwave 
tubes,  their  subcomponents  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  parts  rather  than  the  tube  itself, 

(2)  Socket  -  A  circuit  or  equipment 
position  which,  at  any  given  time,  holds  a 
part  of  a  given  type;  as  parts  fail,  they 
are  replaced  by  new  or  good-as-new  parts 
from  the  same  statistical  population  as  the 
original  part. 

Comment:  This  definition  is  meant 

to  include,  but  not  be  restricted  to,  actual 
physical  sockets  such  as  those  which  hold 
tubes  or  transistors.  Other  examples  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  generalized  definition 
of  a  socket  follow: 

a.  the  position  between 
two  terminals  on  a  breadboard,  as  opposed  to 
the  particular  part,  say  a  resistor,  which 
is  installed  between  the  two  terminals  at  a 
given  time, 

b.  the  position  in  an 
engine  head  which  holds  successive  spark 
plugs.  It  is  assumed  that  either  a  new 
plug  is  installed  whenever  the  previous  one 
fails  or  the  failed  plug  is  cleaned  thor¬ 
oughly  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
new.  If  this  ”good-as-new"  requirement  does 
not  hold,  then  the  head  position  is  not  a 
socket  under  the  above  definition.  In  the 
case  of  physical  sockets,  it  is  possible 


for  the  socket  itself  to  fail.  Since  most 
sockets  are  designed  to  fail  much  less 
frequently  than  the  parts  they  hold,  the 
possibility  of  socket  failure  will  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  cumbersome  alternative  would 
be  to  consider  the  physical  socket  itself 
to  be  held  in  a  generalized  socket. 

(3)  System  -  A  collection  of  two  or 
more  sockets  and  their  associated  parts 
interconnected  in  such  a  way  as  to  perform 
one  or  more  functions. 

(4)  Non-repairable  system  -  A  system 
which  is  discarded  when  it  ceases  to  per¬ 
form  satisfactorily. 

Comment :  An  example  of  a  non- 

repairable  system  is  an  unmanned  satellite 
which  has  no  provision  for  remote  switching 
of  redundant  circuits.  It  will  be  noted 
that  though  a  non-repairable  system  contains 
at  least  two  parts,  it  is  indistinguishable 
from  a  part  for  some  purposes.  For  example, 
if  an  unmanned  satellite  fails  and  the 
function  it  performs  is  to  be  continued, 
another  satellite  must  be  orbited.  If  the 
replacement  satellite  is  from  the  same 
statistical  population  as  the  failed  one 
then,  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  replacement 
part  in  the  "socket  in  the  sky." 

(5)  Repairable  system  -  A  system  which, 
after  failure  to  perform  at  least  one  of 

its  functions,  can  be  restored  to  performing 
all  of  its  required  functions  by  the  replace¬ 
ment  of,  at  most,  some  of  its  constituent 
parts . 

Comment  1:  The  above  definition  is 
worded  to  include  the  possibility  that  no 
parts  are  replaced.  For  example,  the  system 
might  be  repaired  by  an  adjustment  or  by  a 
well  directed  kick. 

Comment  2:  A  system  which  has 
redundant  paths  which  are  repaired  but 
which  is  discarded  as  soon  as  it  fails  to 
perform  at  least  one  of  its  required  func¬ 
tions  is  not  considered  a  repairable  system. 

B.  Basic  mathematical  models  for  parts, 

sockets  and  systems 

(1)  Distribution  function  of  time  to 
failure  of  a  part. 

When  T  =  random  variable,  time  to  failure 

F„  (t)  =  Pr  {T<t}  =  distribution  function 

of  T 

(t)  =  ^  F^  (t)  =  density  function  of 

T,  when  this  derivative  exists  for  all 
t  ^  o 

R^  (t)  s  1  -  F^  (t)  =  Pr  {T>t}  = 
reliability  function  of  T 
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(1) 


h  (t)  =  ^  =  hazard  function  of  T 

T  "  Rarity 

(t)  dt  =  Pr  +  dt  I  T  2  t} 


Another  way  of  stating  that  a  group  of  parts 
are  from  the  same  statistical  population  is 
to  indicate  that  when  they  are  operated 
under  identical  conditions  and  have  identical 
failure  criteria,  they  have  identical  distri¬ 
butions  of  time  to  failure,  (t) ,  or 

equivalently,  that  they  have  identical 
reliability  functions,  R,p  (t).  Then  equa¬ 
tion  (1)  can  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
h^  (t)  dt  is  the  conditional  probability 

that  a  part  (from  the  population  with  distri¬ 
bution  of  time  to  failure  F^  (t))  put  into 

service  at  t  =  0,  and  known  to  have  operated 
until  t,  fails  in  (t,  t  +  dt) . 


(2)  Renewal  Process  as  a  model  of  times 
between  successive  socket  failures. 


A  renewal  process  is  defined  as  a 
sequence  of  independent  non-negative  iden¬ 
tically  distributed  random  variables  not  all 
0  with  probability  1.  If  we  let  T^,  T2 , 

X3,  ...,  T^,  ...  be  this  sequence  of  random 

variables,  which  in  our  context,  will  be 
times -between-success ive-f ailures  ( inter¬ 
arrival  times),  and  we  let 

F  (t)  =  the  distribution  of  each  of  the  T^^^s 

f  (t)  s  F  '"(t)  =  the  probability  density 
function  (pdf)  of  each  of  the 

K 

F  (t)  s  the  distribution  of  Y.  T. 

i  =  1 


f  (t)  =  the  p  d  f  of  S  T. 

i  =  1  ^ 


and  we  define  F 


(0) 


(t)  -  { 


l,t  0 
0,  t  <  0 


then  it  can  be  shown  (Barlow  and  Proschan 
(3))  that 

Pr  {N  (t)  =  n]  =  F  (t)  -  F  (t) 

Where  N  (t)  is  the  number  of  renewals  (in 
our  context,  the  number  of  failures)  in 

the  interval  (0,  t).^  If  we  now  define 
M  (t)  to  be  the  expected  number  of  renewals 
in  (0,  t) 


M  (t)  =  E  {N  (t)] 

then  Barlow  and  Proschan  show  that 

M  (t)  =  Z  F  (t) 

K  -  1 


The  derivative  of  M  (t)  ==  r  (t)  sM  (t) 

and  n  <t)  ,  ?  t  (.) 

K  -  1 

where  r  (t)  is  the  renewal  rate. 

Since  the  previously  introduced  definition 
of  a  socket  requires  that  the  successive 
installed  parts  are  nominally  identical 
(in  the  sense  that  they  will  have  identi¬ 
cally  distributed  failure  times  when 
equally  stressed),  a  renewal  process  is  a 
very  plausible  model  for  the  sequence  of 

failure  times  in  the  socket^.  In  this 
context,  r  (t)  dt  can  be  interpreted  as 
the  (unconditional)  probability  that  the 
part  in  the  socket  at  time  t,  fails  in  the 
interval  (t,  t  +  dt) .  Since  the  part  in 
the  socket  at  t  may  be  the  first,  second, 
third,  etc.,  part  installed  in  the  socket 
from  the  time  the  first  one  was  installed 
at  t  -  0,  the  failure  in  (t,  t  +  dt)  will 
correspondingly  be  the  first,  second,  third, 
etc.,  failure  in  the  socket.  In  the  special 
case  where  the  interarrival  times  are 
exponentially  distributed,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  renewal  rate  becomes  a  constant, 

A  ,  which  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
hazard  function  of  each  of  parts  installed 
in  the  socket.  Even  in  this  special  case, 
however,  there  is  m  equivalence  between 
renewal  rate  and  hazard  function  since  the 
condition  which  results  in  numerical  equal¬ 
ity  does  not  alter  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  way  these  two  terms  are  defined 
That  is,  since  the  hazard  function  is  the 
intensity  with  which  one  part  is  tending  to 
fail,  while  the  renewal  rate  is  the  time 
derivative  of  an  expected  number  of  failures 
they  can  never  become  equivalent.  The  prime 
reason  that  they  are  often  erroneously 
thought  to  be  equivalent  is  that  each  has 
often  been  called  failure  rate.  The 
misleading  effect  of  calling  the  hazard 
function  "failure  rate"  may  perhaps  be 
better  understood  by  turning  to  a  different 
context.  In  the  maintainability  field  the 
hazard  function  is  equally  misleadingly 
called  "repair  rate"  and  is  expressed  as, 
say,  2  repairs  per  hour.  This  conjures  up 
an  image  of  a  repairman  turning  out  repairs 
at  an  average  rate  of  2  per  hour  -  even 
when  he  has  only  one  repair  to  perform. 

The  necessary  distinction  between  single 
and  multiple  events  is  better  understood  in 
the  field  of  Queuing  Theory  where  the 
number  of  arrivals  per  unit  time  is  modeled 
by  the  rate  associated  with  a  stochastic 
process  and  the  intensity  with  which  each 
service  time  is  tending  to  be  completed  is 
modeled  by  the  hazard  function  of  the 
appropriate  service  time  distribution. 

(3)  Poisson  Process  as  a  model  of  the 
number  of  system  failures  in  a  given  time. 

In  order  to  define  a  Poisson  Process  we 


^It  is  assumed  here  and  throughout  the 
paper  that  repair  times  are  either  instan¬ 
taneous  or  measured  on  a  different  time 
scale. 


^It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
renewal  process  is  not  automatically  the 
correct  model  for  a  socket.  For  example, 
the  stress  on  the  part  in  the  socket  may 
change  over  the  course  of  time,  hence 
changing  the  distribution  of  time  to 
failure  even  for  nominally  identical  parts . 
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must  first  introduce  the  notion  of  a  count¬ 
ing  process.  A  stochastic  process 
{N  (t),  t>0}  is  said  to  be  a  counting 
process  if  N  (t)  represents  the  total  number 
of  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  interval 
(0,  t) .  The  counting  process  {N  (t),  t  s  0} 
is  said  to  be  a  homogeneous  Poisson  Process 
if 

(i)  N  (0)  =  0 

(ii)  {N  (t),  t  S  0}  has  independent 
increments 

(iii)  The  number  of  events  (in  our  context, 
failures) 

in  any  interval  of  length  ~  t^  has  a 
Poisson  distribution  with  mean  (^2  ~  ^1^* 
That  is,  for  all 

Pr{N(t2)-N(tj^)=n}  =  e  ^^*2  ^1^  } 

n! 

(2) 


for  n  2  0. 

From  (2)  it  follows  that 

E  {N  (t^  -  t^)}  ==/^(t2  -  t^) 


should  be  consulted  for  an  elaboration  of 
the  above  points . ) 


The  nonhomogeneous  Poisson  process 
alluded  to  above  differs  from  the  homogeneous 
one  only  in  that  the  peril  rate  is  a  function 
of  time  rather  than  a  constant.  That  is, 
conditions  (i)  and  (ii)  are  retained  and 
condition  (iii)  is  modified  to  be 


(iii)  The  number  of  failures  in  any  interval 
(t^,  t2)  has  a 

^2 

Poisson  distribution  with  mean  ^ (t)  dt. 


That  is,  for  all 


t2  >  t^  0, 

“It  t 

Pr{N(t2)-N(tj^)=n}=®  ^  f 


n 


n! 


(3) 


for  n  ^  0. 

From  (3)  it  follows  that 


E{N(t2)-N(t^)} 


(t)dt 


where  the  constant,/^  ,  is  the  rate  of 
occurrence  of  failures .  The  present  author 
has  called  the  Poisson  process  *  rate  of 
occurrence  the  "peril  rate"  in  previous 
papers  and  this  nomenclature  will  be 
retained  here . 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  successive 
times  between  failures  of  the  homogeneous 
Poisson  process  defined  above  are  inde¬ 
pendent  and  identically  distributed  expo¬ 
nential  random  variables.  Hence,  the 
homogeneous  Poisson  process  is  a  special 
case  of  a  renewal  process.  Therefore,  it 
is  an  appropriate  model  for  a  socket  con¬ 
taining  parts  with  exponentially  distributed 
times  between  failures.  It  is  also  the 
correct  model  for  the  times  between  failures 
of  a  series  repairable  system  each  of  whose 
sockets  contains  exponential  parts  or, 
under  mild  restrictions,  for  the  times 
between  failures  of  an  "infinitely"  complex 
system  which  has  been  operating  "infinitely" 
long  (Drenick  (4)).  When  these  conditions 
are  not  met,  at  least  approximately,  the 
homogeneous  Poisson  process  will  not  be  an 
appropriate  model.  In  the  case  of  repairable 
systems  other  renewal  models  will  usually 
not  be  appropriate  either,  since  most 
repairs  involve  the  replacement  of  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  system^s  parts. 

Hence,  even  if  these  repairs  restore  perfontir- 
ance  to  original  specifications  they  do  not 
renew  the  system  in  the  reliability  sense, 
since  after  repair  most  parts  retain  their 
full  age.  If  we  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  assume  that  each  repair  renews  the 
system  in  the  performance  sense  but  leaves 
it  with  its  full  age  ("bad -as -old”)  in  the 
reliability  sense,  then  it  is  shown  in 
Ascher  and  Feingold  (2)  that  a  nonhomoge¬ 
neous  Poisson  process  is  the  appropriate 
model.  (This  reference  and  Ascher  (1) 


or  for  t^  =  0 

^2 

E{N(t2)}  =  /O  (t)dt 
since  N(0)  =  0. 

The  interpretation  of  (t)  dt  is  that  it  is 
the  probability  that  a  system  put  into 
service  at  t  =  0  and  repaired  in  a  ”bad-as- 
old"  sense  fails  in  the  interval  (t,  t  +  dt) . 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  is  a 
similar  interpretation  to  r  (t)  dt  since  in 
the  special  case  of  a  homogeneous  Poisson 
process (t)  =.  r  (t)  =  A  .  It  is  stressed 
that  just  as  for  the  renewal*  rate,  the 
relationship  between  a  constant  peril  rate 
and  the  hazard  function  of  the  corresponding 
exponential  distribution  of  interarrival 
times  is  one  of  numerical  equality  rather 
than  of  equivalence. 

It  is  emphasized  that  even  a  non¬ 
homogeneous  Poisson  Process  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  appropriate  model  for  a  repairable 
system.  For  example,  a  system  composed  of 
redundant  paths  which  are  not  repaired  until 
system  failure  occurs,  will  not  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  independent  increments 
(condition  ii).  That  is,  the  number  of  this 
system's  failures  in  one  interval  will  not, 
in  general,  be  independent  of  the  number  of 
system  failures  in  a  preceding,  non-over¬ 
lapping  interval  (if  no  system  failures 
occur  in  one  interval,  the  probability  of 
at  least  one  system  failure  in  the  next 
interval  is  increased) ,  The  complex 
stochastic  processes  needed  to  model  such 
systems  will  not  be  considered  in  this  paper. 
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3.  Models  for  the  Mean  Time 

to  Failure  (MTTF)  of  a  part 

A.  Probabilistic  models 


A  given  population  of  parts,  operated 
under  equal  stresses,  will  have  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  time  to  failure  F,j,  (t) .  Then  the 

MTTF  is  simply  the  mean  of  that  distribution: 
MTTF  =  r  t  d  F  (t)  (4) 

Whenever  this  improper  integral  exists. 
Equivalently, 

CnO 

MTTF  =  r  t  f  (t)  dt 

■’o 

when  the  distribution  has  a  probability 
density  function.  Evans  (5)  shows  that 
whenever  the  integral  in  equation  (4)  exists 
then 


ex? 

MTTF  =  r  R  (t)  dt 

where  R  (t)  =  l-F(t)  =  the  reliability 
function.  In  the  special  case  where 

f  (t)  =:Ae  MTTF  -  1/A  ,  a  well  known 

result  for  the  exponential  distribution. 

Since  for  this  distribution  the  hazard 
function,  h  (t)  =  A  ,  in  this  special  case 
the  MTTF  and  hazard  function  are  reciprocals. 
It  is  often  thought  that  a  similar  relation¬ 
ship  always  holds,  i.e.,  that  the  MTTF 
always  equals  the  reciprocal  of  the  average 

hazard  function  h  (t)  where 

_  t 

h  (t)  -  lim  if  h  (x)  dx 


That  this  is  not  the  case  is  demonstrated 
by  a  simple  counterexample.  For  the  two 
parameter  Weibull  distribution, 


F  (t) 
h  (t) 
h  (t) 


1  -  e 

- 

> 

0 

A  <=<  t 

^  1 

t  - 

1 

dx 

lim 

1 

t^ 

t 

■^0 

0,  <  1 

=  lim  \t  ^  ^  {  Xj  ^  1 

t^  ^  oOf  CK  >  1 


Since  the  expected  value  of  a  Weibull 
distributed  random  variable  is 


E  {T}  =  ^  r  (1  +  i) 

A  ^ 


it  is  apparent 


that  h  (t)  =  - r 

E  {T} 


only  in 


the  special  case  where  <=<  =  1, 

B.  Statistical  Models 

The  problem  we  are  considering  here  is 
estimating  the  mean  of  a  known,  or  unknown, 
distribution.  In  the  case  of  many  known 
distributions,  optimum  estimators  are 
available.  For  example,  if  times  to  failure 
are  exponentially  distributed  and  n  times 
to  failure  T^,  T^,  ...  T^  are  observed  then 

a  minimum  variance  unbiased  estimator  of 
MTTF  is 

n 

^  ST. 

MTTF  -  - - - -  , 

n 

the  sample  mean.  The  same  result  holds  for 
the  untruncated  normal  distribution  and  if 
the  truncation  is  slight,  it  will  be  close 
to  optimum.  In  the  (practically  speaking, 
universal)  case  where  the  distribution  of 
time  to  failure  is  not  exactly  known,  the 
sample  mean  will  not  necessarily  be  optimum 
but  it  usually  will  provide  results  which 
would  not  be  greatly  improved  even  if  the 
distribution  were  known.  It  is  also 
reassuring  to  recall  that  for  a  distribution 
with  finite  mean  the  strong  law  of  large 
numbers  states,  that  with  probability  one, 
the  sample  mean  will  converge  to  the  true 
mean  as  sample  size  increases.  In  the  case 
of  distributions  which  do  not  have  finite 
mean  ,  the  sample  mean  may  be  of  no  more 
value  as  an  estimator  of  central  tendency 
than  a  single  sample  but  these  distributions 
are  not  applicable  to  physical  quantities 
such  as  time  to  failure. 

4.  Models  for  the  Mean  Time 

Between  Failures  (MTBF) ~o7  a  socket 

A.  Probabilistic  models 


By  assumption,  we  are  seeking  the  mean 
of  the  interarrival  times  of  a  renewal  pro¬ 
cess.  Intuitively  we  would  expect  that  the 
MTBF  of  the  socket  would  equal  the  MTTF  of 
each  of  the  parts  installed  in  the  socket. 

In  practice,  however,  the  socket  MTBF  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  we  begin  observing  the 
socket  at  the  time  that  a  new  part  is 
installed  or  at  some  arbitrary  time  when 
the  age  of  the  part  in  the  socket  is 
unknown.  (Conceivably,  we  could  start  our 
observation  of  the  socket  at  a  known  time 
after  installation  of  the  part  presently  in 
the  socket.  Since  this  is  an  artificial 
situation  that  would  complicate  matters, 
it  will  be  ignored).  When  we  start  observ¬ 
ing  at  an  arbitrary  time,  Cox  and  Lewis  (6) 
show  that, 

t 

MTBF  =  - - —  =  If, 

M  (t^) 

where  t^  is  the  period  of  observation  and 

«  MTTF  of  each  of  the  parts  in  the  socket. 
However,  when  we  start  observing  at  the 
time  that  a  new  part  is  inserted  in  the 
socket,  this  result  is  only  asymptotically 
true,  i.e., 
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MTBF^ 


lim 

f  CM?) 


5.  Models  for  the  MTBF  t2)  of  a  system 

A.  Probabilistic  models 


where  the  subscript  is  used  to  denote  the 
asymptotic  or  steady  state  value.  The 
reason  that  this  is  so  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  example:  assume  that  the  new 
part,  installed  at  the  time  observation 
begins,  has  a  distribution  of  time  to 
failure  with  a  large  MTTF  and  a  small 
variance.  Assume  further  that  the  total 
time  observation,  t^,  is  small  compared  to 

the  MTTF.  Then  the  probability  that  even 
one  failure  occurs  in  (0,  t^)  is  very  small 

and  the  ratio  t  will  tend  to  over- 

o _ 

M  (t^) 

estimate  the  MTTF  of  the  part,  and  hence, 
the  MTBF  of  the  socket. 

B.  Statistical  models 

It  has  been  indicated  earlier  that  a 
renewal  process  is  a  very  plausible  model 
for  a  socket.  Therefore,  in  a  probabilistic 
model  the  assumption  of  renewal  is  the  only 
reasonable  one  to  make.  Nevertheless,  when 
data  are  available  the  renewal  hypothesis 
can  be  and  should  be  checked.  This  is  done 
by  testing  the  successive  interarrival  times 
from  one  socket  for  any  tendency  for  these 
times  to  increase  (decrease).  Two  possible 
reasons  for  these  times  to  increase  (decrease) 
are  improvement  (reduction)  in  the  quality 
of  spare  parts  and  milder  (more  severe) 
stress  on  the  socket  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Statistical  tests  to  detect  such 
trends  are  described  by  Cox  and  Lewis  (6) 
and  Mann  (7) ,  and  applied  to  reliability 
problems  by  Bass in  (8)  and  Ascher  and 
Feingold  (2).  Assuming  that  no  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  trend  is  demonstrated, 
the  socket  MTBF  can  be  estimated  as  follows. 
Cox  and  Lewis  (6)  show  that  if  we  start 
observing  from  the  time  a  new  part  is 
installed  in  the  socket  and  observe  until 
the  n^ti  failure  has  occurred  then  the 
sample  mean,  i  n 

—  T,  T.,  is  an  unbiased 
n  i  =  1  1 

estimator  of  the  MTBF,  If  we  begin  obser¬ 
vations  at  an  arbitrary  time,  the  sample 
mean  is  biased  by  the  amount 


where  C  is  the  coefficient  of  variation  of 
F^  (t)  and  the  are  defined  as 


cov  (T.,  T.  ^  J^) 
var  (T) 


(k  =  ...  -1,0,1  ...) 


In  general,  this  bias  tends  to  zero  as  the 
number  of  samples  increase. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  their 
mathematical  treatment  systems  can  be 
separated  into  two  categories,  repairable 
and  nonrepairable .  Obtaining  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  time  to  failure  for  a  nonrepairable 
system  as  a  function  of  1)  the  distributions 
of  its  constituent  parts  and  2)  the  manner 
in  which  the  parts  are  interconnected,  may 
be  a  complicated  procedure  but  once  this 
distribution  is  obtained  the  MTTF  can  be 
calculated  by  equation  (4)  just  as  for  a 
part.  If  another  nonrepairable  system  from 
the  same  population  is  installed  to  continue 
performing  the  function  of  the  first,  then 
the  two  systems,  together  with  succeeding 
ones ,  are  analogous  to  parts  in  a  socket 
and  the  MTBF  of  the  "socket"  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  methods  of  the  previous  section. 
When  we  consider  repairable  systems,  the 
situation  becomes  much  more  complex  since 
such  a  system  contains  parts  of  mixed  ages 
once  replacement  parts  are  installed. 

Barlow  and  Pros chan  (9)  have  recently 
presented  an  asymptotic  result  for  a  series 
system.  They  have  shown  that 

MTBF  ^  =  1 

K  1 


where  0<|jl.  <  ^  is  the  MTTF  of  the  i^ 

^  3 

component  of  a  system  containing  K  parts  . 

The  subscript  denotes  that  this  is  a 
steady  state  result.  The  above  result 
holds  regardless  of  the  distributions  of 
the  times  to  failure  of  the  parts  comprising 
the  system  (except  for  the  condition  that 
the  mean  must  be  finite).  Of  course,  in 
the  special  case  where  each  part  has 
exponentially  distributed  time  to  failure, 
the  above  result  holds  from  the  initial 
time  of  system  operation  rather  than  just 
in  the  steady  state. 

The  existence  of  this  result  does 
not  close  out  the  problem  of  quantifying 
the  average  time  between  failures  of  even 
a  series  system.  The  most  obvious  problem 
is  the  asymptotic  nature  of  the  result;  for 
example,  a  system  may  be  discarded  because 
of  technological  obsolesence  before  it  has 
operated  long  enough  for  this  result  to  be 
an  adequate  approximation.  As  discussed 
earlier  in  this  paper,  a  nonhomogeneous 
Poisson  Process  may  be  a  reasonable  model 
for  systems  which  have  not  achieved  the 
steady  state.  This  model  is  flexible 
enough  to  handle  both  repairable  system 
burn-in  and  wearout, 

A  decreasing  peril  rate  models  a 
reliability  growth  situation  where  the 
number  of  failures  per  unit  time  is  de¬ 
creasing  because  of  burn-in,  design  fixes. 

This  result  holds  almost  surely,  i.e., 
other  results  are  possible  but  their 
probability  of  occurrence  is  zero. 
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learning  curves  for  operators  or  maintenance 
men,  etc.  There  have  been  many  papers 
published  which  have  unconsciously  used  this 
model  while  using  teminology  like  "failure 
rate",  "cumulative  hazard  rate"  and  "MTBF." 
The  last  term,  which  implies  a  single  fixed 
value,  is  used  even  though  the  emphasis  is 
on  how  consecutive  times  between  failures 
are  tending  to  increase.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  term  be  modified  to  MTBF  (t^,  ^2^^ 
that  is,  the  mean  time  between 
failures  over  the  interval  (t^,  where 

t2  >  t^  ^  0.  This  notation  will  be  used  in 

this  paper. 

A  nonhomogeneous  Poisson  Process  with 
an  increasing  peril  rate  is  an  appropriate 
model  when  a  repairable  system  is  wearing 
out.  For  example,  it  is  a  widely  accepted 
model  for  an  automobile  since  this  system*s 
age  is  intuitively  measured  from  the  time  it 
was  first  put  into  service.  It  is  also 
noted  that  popular  conceptions  about  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  of  the  bathtub  curve  as  a 
model  for  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  failures 
of  repairable  systems.  This  is  in  spite  of 
Drenick^s  Theorem  (4)  which  states  that  this 
rate  should  asymptotically  approach  a 
constant.  This  inconsistency  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  rapid  rise  in  the  peril 
rate  at  about  100,000  miles  causes  the  car 
to  be  scrapped,  thus  preventing  the  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  operation  required  for 
Drenick’s  Theorem  to  apply. 

In  the  case  of  either  decreasing  or 
increasing  peril  rates,  the  expected  number 
of  failures  E  {N  (t^,  t2)}  of  a  system  in 

(t- ,  t^)  given  that  the  system  began  opera- 
1 '  z 

tion  at  t  =  0  is  : 

*2 

E  [N  (tj^,  t^):]  =  />  (t)  dt 

Then: 

MTBF  (tj^,  tg)  s  ^2  ~ 

p  (t)  dt 

Xl 

The  notation  MTBF  (tj^,  tg)  also  would 

be  appropriate  for  a  system  modeled  by  any 
other  stochastic  process  with  independent 
increments,  i.e.,  any  other  Markov  Process. 
However,  for  systems  which  cannot  be  modeled 
by  a  process  with  independent  increments, 
the  MTBF  in  an  interval  (t^,  t2)  is  not 

independent  of  what  occurred  in  (0,  t^)  and 

in  general,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  an  expression  for 

MTBF  {(tj^,  ±2^  i  history  over  (0,  t^^)}. 

For  such  a  system,  e.g.  a  repairable,  redun- 
dant  system  whose  redundant  elements  are  not 
repaired  as  they  fail,  an  alternative 
approach  must  be  adopted.  The  Mean  Time  to 
First  System  Failure,  MTFSF,  of  such  a 
system  can  be  calculated  by  Equation  (4) 


just  as  for  the  MTTF  of  a  part.  The  MTFSF 
does  not  give  as  much  information  about  the 
repairable  system  as  MTTF  gives  for  a  part, 
but  the  MTFSF  is  still  a  useful  parameter. 

B.  Statistical  Models: 

In  the  section  on  the  statistical 
treatment  of  sockets,  it  was  stated  that 
when  data  are  available  the  hypothesis  of 
renewal  should  be  tested,  rather  than 
assumed  a  priori.  The  reverse  comment 
applies  to  repairable  systems.  When  data 
are  available  for  repairable  system  inter¬ 
failure  times ,  a  trend  should  not  be  assumed 
a  priori.  Rather,  a  null  hypothesis  of  a 
renewal  process,  or  perhaps  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  a  homogeneous  Poisson  Process,  should 
be  tested  against  the  alternative  of  trend. 
If  no  trend  is  established,  the  methods  of 
Section  4B  should  be  applied.  If  a  trend 
exists,  other  methods  must  be  used.  One 
procedure  is  to  assume  a  model  for  the 
peril  rate  and  then  test  it  for  goodness 
of  fit  as  shown  in  Ascher  and  Feingold  (2). 
If  the  model  for  peril  rate,^  (t),  is, 
accepted,  then: 

MTBF  (tj^,  t^)  =  ^2  ~ 

a*  (t)  dt 

ti  / 


A  more  provisional 
number  of  failures 


method  is  to  count  the 

A 


in 


(t-, 


N  (t. 


t2). 


Then  the  MTBF  (t^^,  t2)  is  estimated  by: 


MTBF  (t, ,  t„)  =  ^2  ~ 

X  ^  A 

N  (t^,  t2) 


The  advantage  of  this  estimator  is  that  it 
is  easily  calculated.  Obviously,  it  is 
subject  to  large  sampling  fluctuations, 
particularly  for  small  values  of  t2  -  t^. 

It  is  noted  that  many  proponents  of 
reliability  growth  use  plots  of 

versus  time  (t)  or  estimated  peril 
rate  versus  time  to  "demonstrate"  that 
reliability  growth  is  actually  taking  place. 
This  method  is  highly  subjective  and  should 
be  replaced  by  formal  tests  for  trend.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  Sessen  (10)  that 
"the"  cause  of  the  apparent  increase  of 
MTBF  (o,  t)  over  long  periods  of  time  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  relative  large 
number  of  failures  which  occurred  for  small 
values  of  t.  That  is,  if  reliability  growth 
does  take  place  over  a  period  of  time,  say 

(o,  t*),  then  even  if  the  peril  rate  is  a 

constant  after  t*  the  effect  of  the  early 
failures  does  not  become  negligible  until 

t»t*.  The  possibility  that  growth  does 

not  continue  after  t  can  be  checked  by 
conducting  a  test  for  trend  on  only  failure 

times  which  occur  after  t  where  t  might 
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be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
implementation  of  design  fixes  or  past 
experience.  One  drawback  of  this  approach 
is  that  trend  tests  have  low  power  (i.e., 
poor  ability  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis 
of  no  trend  when  it  is  not  true)  for  the 
sample  sizes  usually  encountered.  When  some 
of  the  data  are  censored  the  power  will, 
in  general,  be  reduced  further.  Hence, 
acceptance  of  trend  for  all  the  data  and 
rejection  of  trend  for  the  data  after 

)i( 

t  may  be  an  indication  of  low  power  rather 

* 

than  absence  of  trend  after  t  .  While  this 
is  a  real  limitation  of  this  procedure,  this 
limitation  is  by  no  means  unique  to  this 
situation.  As  more  data  are  accumulated, 
the  trend  test  can  be  repeated  to  recheck 
the  hypothesis  that  reliability  growth  is 
continuing  indefinitely. 
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One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  failure  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  is  the  eventual  prediction  of  failure 
patterns.  Since  reliability  is  defined  as  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  device  will  operate  satisfactorily  for  a 
specified  period  of  time,  collection  and  analysis  of 
failure  data  play  an  important  role  in  determining  this 
probability  of  successful  operation.  All  reliability 
computations  are  based  either  directly  on  indirectly  on 
an  assumed  or  observed  distribution  of  failures.  How¬ 
ever,  conventional  methods  of  data  treatment  and  de¬ 
scription  are  not  always  efficient  or  sufficiently 
accurate  for  determination  of  failure  probabilities. 


Conventional  Data  Description 

Failure  data  may  be  treated  as  having  either  a 
known  probability  distribution  or  an  unknown  probabil¬ 
ity  distribution.  Although  failure  data  may  be  treated 
in  the  former  manner,  very  few  components'  failure  dis¬ 
tributions  are  truly  known.  The  more  common  practice 
is  to  find  a  theoretical  distribution  which  reasonably 
approximates  the  actual  observed  data  and  then  to  treat 
the  observed  data  as  having  come  from  that  distribution 
Commonly  used  theoretical  distributions  in  reliability 
work  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  normal,  beta, 
gamma,  Weibul,  exponential,  and  log-normal  distribu¬ 
tions.  Once  the  theoretical  distribution  has  been 
assijmed,  some  determination  of  whether  or  not  the  ob¬ 
served  data  contridict  the  assumed  model  must  be  made. 

Probability  Plotting 

Probability  plotting  is  a  subjective  method  for 
testing  the  assumed  theoretical  distribution's  de¬ 
scriptive  ability  in  that  the  determination  regarding 
the  distribution's  appropriateness  is  based  on  a 
subjective  visual  examination.  The  typical  procedure 
is  to  plot  data  on  special  graph  paper  designed  for 
the  particular  assixmed  theoretical  distribution.  If 
the  model  is  adequate,  the  plot  of  the  data  will  be 
approximately  linear  and  percentiles  and  parameter 
values  may  then  be  estimated.  If  the  plot  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  linear  to  satisfy  the  analyst,  then  a  trial 
and  error  approach  may  be  taken  by  plotting  the  same 
data  on  probability  paper  for  other  well-known  distri¬ 
butions  until  a  plot  is  obtained  which  is  sufficiently 
linear.  However,  the  determination  of  what  can  or 
cannot  be  considered  a  linear  plot  remains  a  subjec¬ 
tive  matter  and  two  people  analyzing  the  same  plot 
might  easily  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 

Goodness  of  Fit  Tests 

Statistical  tests  of  distributional  assumptions 
provide  a  more  objective  technique  for  determining  the 
adequacy  of  data  description.  The  conventional  ap¬ 
proach  is  to 

1.  Array  and  classify  the  data. 

2.  Select  a  theoretical  distribution  form. 

3.  Select  and  calculate  a  .test  statistic  from 
the  observed  data. 

4.  Determine  the  probability  of  obtaining  the 
calculated  test  statistic  given  the  selected 
distribution. 


5.  Accept  or  reject  the  distribution  as  an  ade¬ 
quate  descriptor  based  on  a  comparison  of 
the  computed  statistic  and  the  table  stat- 


A  variety  of  statistical  tests  is  available  to 
evaluate  distributional  assumptions.  Some  of  the 
more  popular  ones  include  the  Chi-Squared  tests,  the 
W  tests,  and  the  Kolmogorov -Smirnoff  test.  The  details 
of  these  tests  are  included  in  most  statistics  texts. 

Of  these  tests,  the  Chi-Squared  is  the  oldest,  most 
versatile,  and  most  commonly  used  test  since  it  is 
applicable  to  any  distributional  assumption.  It's 
major  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  not  a  particularly 
powerful  test,  a  feature  resulting  from  its  lack  of 
sensitivity  in  detecting  inadequate  descriptions  when 
relatively  few  observations  are  available. 


Generalized  Methods  of  Curve  Fitting 

A  variety  of  general  techniques  for  representing 
data  is  available.  The  most  common  of  these  general¬ 
ized  techniques  include  the  Johnson  and  Pearson  dis¬ 
tributions,  the  Gram-Charlier  series,  the  Edgeworth 
series,  and  curve  fitting  using  the  least  squares  and 
maximtun  likelihood  techniques. 

The  method  of  least  squares  involves  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  observations  so  that  the  stmi  of  the  squares  of 
the  differences  between  the  actual  facts  and  the  ad¬ 
justed  figures  is  a  minimum.  Although  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  regression  analysis,  the  method  of  least 
squares  is  sometimes  weak  in  that  it  can  lead  to  equa¬ 
tions  \idiich  are  incapable  of  solution.  However  for 
many  applications  the  method  of  least  squares  can 
produce  results  equally  as  good  as  any  other  general¬ 
ized  technique  of  curve  fitting. 

The  "maximum  likelihood"  technique  was  developed 
by  Fisher  who  used  it  largely  to  approximate  a  partic¬ 
ular  class  of  curves.  The  general  difficulty  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  method  is  its  lack  of  soluble  equations 
except  for  specialized  cases.  When  unsolvable  equa¬ 
tions  are  encountered  the  equation  constants  must  be 
determined  by  approximation. 

The  Gram-Charlier  Type  A  series,  Charlier's  later 
B  and  C  series,  and  Edgeworth's  series  are  all  gener¬ 
alized  curve  fitting  techniques  of  some  similarity. 

The  strongest  objection  to  using  these  techniques  for 
describing  actual  data  is  that  these  series  techniques 
may  give  negative  frequencies,  particularly  near  the 
tails;  further,  the  series  may  behave  in  an  irregular 
sense,  the  sum  of  (k  -  1)  terms  sometimes  providing  a 
better  fit  than  the  stmi  of  k  terms .  None  of  these 
techniques  has  achieved  any  degree  of  popularity. 
Furthermore,  none  of  the  techniques  mentioned  here 
provides  the  degree  of  flexibility  needed  to  describe 
the  complete  variety  of  forms  assumed  by  the  frequency 
distributions  encountered  in  actual  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  both  the  Pearson  family  of  curves  and  the  Johnson 
distributions  provide  reasonable  representations  of 
observational  data  as  well  as  approximations  of  theo¬ 
retical  distributions  from  known  moments. 


The  Johnson  Distributions 

The  Johnson  distributions  are  empirical  distribu¬ 
tions  based  on  transformations  of  a  standard  normal 
variate.  One  practical  advantage  of  generating  dis- 
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tributions  in  this  fashion  is  that  estimates  of  the 
percentiles  of  the  fitted  distribution  can  be  obtained 
using  a  table  of  areas  under  a  standard  normal  distri¬ 
bution.  The  Johnson  distributions  are  categorized  into 
three  families  designated  as  the  S^,  and  forms. 
The  Sl  form  is  a  three-parameter  form  while  the  Sy  and 
Sg  forms  are  four-parameter  types.  The  general  form  of 
the  transformation  is 


z  =  Y  +  n  T  (  x;  e,  X  )  p,  X  >  o;  -  «  <  Y,e  <  +  «  (i) 

in  which  t  is  an  arbitrary  function,  y,  n,  e,  and  X  are 
four  parameters  of  choice  and  z  is  a  standard  normal 
variate.  The  three  forms  Sg,  Sy,  and  Sg  are  all 
obtained  from  equation  (1).  A  Johnson  distribution  can 
be  fitted  with  relative  ease  using  equation  (1)  by 
determining  which  of  the  three  distributional  forms  is 
applicable,  estimating  the  parameters  of  the  chosen 
family,  and  then  obtaining  the  expected  frequencies  for 
the  fitted  distributions.  The  Johnson  distributions 
include  all  curve  shapes  and  provide  descriptions 
equally  as  good  as  Pearsonian  curves. 

The  Pearson  Distributions 

Karl  Pearson  devised  a  family  of  distributional 
curves,  all  of  which  emanated  from  the  solution  of  the 
differential  equation. 


iz  =  y(x  +  a) 
dx  b^  +  b^x  +  ^2^ 


(2) 


for  the  random  variable  x  with  probability  density 
function  y.  The  equation  involves  the  four  parameters 
a,  b^,  b^,  and  b2. 

The  Pearson  system  includes  twelve  types  of  curves 
in  addition  to  the  normal  curve.  Types  I,  IV,  and  VI 
are  the  main  types,  with  all  other  types  being  either 
transitional  or  trivial  forms.  All  of  the  Pearson 
curves  are  fully  determined  by  the  first  four  moments, 
with  some  of  the  degenerate  types  being  determined  by 
fewer  moments.  Pearson's  method  of  fitting  the  curves 
to  observed  data  consists  of 


1.  Determining  the  values  of  the  first  four 
moments  of  the  observed  distribution. 

2.  Calculating  the  observed  values  of  32 
the  criterion  k  (Pearson  criterion)  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  type  to  which  the  observed  distri¬ 
bution  belongs, 

3.  Equating  the  observed  moments  to  the  moments 
of  this  type  of  distribution  expressed  in 
terms  of  its  parameters, 

4.  Solving  the  resulting  equations  for  those 
parameters,  whereupon  the  fitted  distribution 
is  determined. 


In  general,  the  Pearson  curves  do  adequately  overcome 
the  practical  difficulties  associated  with  roughness 
of  data,  number  of  constants  (and  hence  number  of 
moments),  and  lack  of  systematic  approach  to  data 
description.  However,  the  Pearson  system  of  curves 
requires  a  degree  of  mathematical  sophistication  and 
facility  that  is  beyond  many  practitioners.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  simpler,  less  rigorous  methods  of  data 
description  have  been  typically  used.  This  primary 
objection  to  the  use  of  Pearson  curves  (or  any  other 
generalized  system)  can  be  largely  overcome  by  comput¬ 
erizing  the  process  thereby  eliminating  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  tedium  and  sophistication.  A  computer  program  has 
been  developed  by  Howe  and  Van  Horn  which  makes  Pearson 
curve  fitting  a  practical  and  efficient  method  for 
describing  data  with  unknown  distributional  form. 

Program  Features 

The  Howe- Van  Horn  program  is  a  highly  efficient 
method  for  numerically  fitting  any  of  the  Pearson 
curves,  creating  random  variables  from  the  distribution 


estimating  probabilities  from  the  distribution,  and 
evaluating  the  density  at  any  point  in  its  domain.  The 
program  also  plots  the  density  fimction  over  an  inter¬ 
val  of  plus  and  minus  six  standard  deviations. 

Data  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  by  card  or 
in  blocks,  with  a  maximum  number  of  3000  data  points. 
The  program  will  also  fit  a  Pearson  curve  if  the  first 
four  moments  are  supplied  to  the  system,  since  these 
four  moments  completely  determine  the  coefficients  in 
equation  (2) ,  The  moments  may  be  taken  about  the  mean 
or  zero  and  any  form  of  data  or  moment  input  may  be 
used. 

Curve  Types 

The  family  of  solutions  to  equation  (2)  is  gener¬ 
ally  separated  into  three  main  types  of  curves,  depen¬ 
ding  on  the  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  the 
denominator  of  the  differential  equation.  According  to 
Pearson,  if  the  roots  are  real  and  of  opposite  sign,  a 
Type  I  curve  is  indicated.  The  Type  I  curve  includes 
some  of  the  beta  distributions.  If  the  roots  are  real 
and  of  the  same  sign,  a  Type  VI  curve  is  indicated. 

The  Type  VI  curve  includes  Snedecor's  F  distributions. 

If  the  roots  are  complex  conjugate  roots,  a  Type  IV 
curve  is  indicated.  The  Type  IV  curve  includes  Stu¬ 
dent's  t-distribution. 

In  addition  to  these  main  Types  (I,  IV,  and  VI), 
the  Howe -Van  Horn  program  includes  the  Pearson  Type  III 
curve  and  the  normal  curve.  If  the  quadratic  in  the 
denominator  of  the  differential  equation  reduces  to  a 
linear  term,  a  Type  III  curve  is  indicated.  The  Type 
III  curve  includes  the  Chi-Square,  gamma,  and  expo- 
ential  distributions.  If  the  quadratic  reduces  to  a 
constant,  a  normal  curve  is  indicated.  All  other 
Pearson  Types  (II,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII)  are  no 
more  than  special  cases  of  the  Types  I,  III,  IV,  VI  and 
the  normal  curve  (Pearson's  Type  0)  and  are  handled 
automatically  when  they  occur. 

Although  Pearson  took  some  effort  to  classify  his 
family  of  curves  into  different  types,  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  viewpoint  of  data  description  the  classification 
of  descriptive  curves  into  Pearsonian  t3q>es  is  some¬ 
what  academic.  The  appropriate  Pearson  type  for  a 
given  set  of  data  generally  will  be  of  secondary  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  in  reliability  work. 

Description  of  Data  from  Unknown  Distributions 

The  power  of  the  Howe -Van  Horn  Pearson  data  de¬ 
scription  can  be  best  illustrated  through  examples. 
Suppose  the  data  shown  in  Table  1  represent  grouped 
failure  data  for  a  given  component  for  which  no  pre¬ 
vious  failure  data  exist.  In  order  to  compute  reli¬ 
abilities,  some  insight  must  be  gained  into  the  nature 
of  the  distribution  of  failures.  Possible  approaches 
to  determining  the  distribution  of  the  data  include 
those  discussed  above.  A  typical  approach  might  be  to 
select  class  intervals  and  construct  frequency  distri¬ 
butions  for  these  intervals.  The  optimum  number  and 
size  of  the  class  interval  exist  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer,  but  two  realistic  possibilities  are 
reproduced  in  Table  1  and  Figure  1  and  Table  2  and 
Figure  2.  Either  of  the  distributional  representations 
shown  in  Figures  1  and  2  might  be  considered  a  reason¬ 
able  description  of  the  data.  Goodness  of  fit  tests 
could  then  be  undertaken  for  one  (or  several)  theoret¬ 
ical  distributions  to  determine  how  closely  the  observ¬ 
ed  data  conform  to  the  theoretical  distribution.  Hope¬ 
fully,  one  of  the  theoretical  distributions  will 
describe  the  observed  data  with  sufficient  conformity 
to  satisfy  the  analyst  and  reliability  computations 
may  then  commence.  An  alternative  procedure  is  to 
plot  the  data  in  Table  1  successively  on  different 
types  of  probability  paper  until  a  plot  with  sufficient 
linearity  is  obtained.  In  either  procedure,  the 
approach  is  essentially  by  trial  and  error  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  depends  upon  subjective  evaluations. 

The  uncertainty  in  these  procedures  can  be  elim- 
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inated  if  Pearson  distributions  are  used  to  describe 
the  data.  If  the  data  in  Table  1  are  supplied  directly 
to  the  Howe-Van  Horn  program,  a  precise  curve  is  fitted 
immediately. 

TABLE  1 

Feasible  Grouping  for  Unknown  Distribution 


description  for  the  data  in  Table  1.  According  to  the 
program  information  supplied  the  Pearsonian  equation 
for  this  curve  is 


CLASS 

FREQUENCY 

UNDER 

0.0 

0. 

0.0 

UP  TO 

2.00 

340. 

2.00 

UP  TO 

4.00 

219. 

4.00 

UP  TO 

6.00 

150. 

6.00 

UP  TO 

8.00 

96. 

8.00 

UP  TO 

10.00 

80. 

10.00 

UP  TO 

12.00 

46. 

12.00 

UP  TO 

14.00 

29. 

14.00 

UP  TO 

16.00 

9. 

16.00 

UP  TO 

18.00 

9. 

18.00 

UP  TO 

20.00 

6. 

20.00 

UP  TO 

22.00 

5. 

22.00 

UP  TO 

24.00 

2. 

24.00 

UP  TO" 

26.00 

1. 

26.00 

UP  TO 

28.00 

5. 

28.00 

UP  TO 

30.00 

1. 

30.00 

UP  TO 

32.00 

0. 

32.00 

UP  TO 

34.00 

2. 

34.00 

UP  TO 

36.00 

0. 

36.00 

AND  OVER 

0. 
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FIGURE  1 

HISTOGRAM  FOR  DATA  FROM  UNKNOWN  0ISTR^BIJT10^ 


f(x)  =  Exp  [log(.0773)  -  .1014  log(l  + 
+  65.75  log(l  -  ^)] 


(3) 


In  actuality  the  data  shown  in  Table  1  and  Table  2  were 
generated  from  an  exponential  data  generator  to  test 
the  veracity  of  the  Pearson  curves  for  data  description. 
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TABLE  2 


TABLE  3 


Feasible  Grouping 

for  Unknown 

Distribution 

CLASS 

FREQUENCY 

UNDER 

0.0 

0. 

0.0 

UP  TO 

4.00 

559. 

4.00 

UP  TO 

8.00 

246. 

8.00 

UP  TO 

12.00 

126. 

12.00 

UP  TO 

16.00 

38. 

16.00 

UP  TO 

20.00 

15. 

20.00 

UP  TO 

24.00 

7. 

24.00 

UP  TO 

28.00 

6. 

28.00 

UP  TO 

32.00 

1, 

32.00 

UP  TO 

36.00 

2. 

36.00 

AND  OVER 

0. 

Since  the  curve  is  determined  by  the  first  four 
moments  of  the  data  there  is  never  any  question  re¬ 
garding  the  accuracy  of  the  data  description.  Figure 
3  illustrates  the  fitted  curve  using  Pearson  data 


Feasible  Grouping  for  Unknown  Distribution 


CLASS 

FREQUENCY 

UNDER 

0.0 

0. 

0.0 

UP  TO 

0.25 

85. 

0.25 

UP  TO 

0.50 

152. 

0.50 

UP  TO 

0.75 

184. 

0.75 

UP  TO 

1.00 

194. 

1.00 

UP  TO 

1.25 

170. 

1.25 

UP  TO 

1.50 

90. 

1.50 

UP  TO 

1.75 

77. 

1.75 

UP  TO 

2.00 

32. 

2.00 

UP  TO 

2.25 

11. 

2.25 

UP  TO 

2.50 

4. 

2.50 

UP  TO 

2.75 

1. 

2.75 

UP  TO 

3.00 

0. 

3.00 

AND  OVER 

0. 
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A  second  set  of  example  data  will  further  demon¬ 
strate  the  data  description  capabilities  of  the  Pearson 
distributions.  Suppose  that  the  data  in  Table  3  repre¬ 
sent  grouped  data  from  an  unknown  distribuf^onal  form. 
The  trial  and  error  approach  of  interval  selection  and 
frequency  distribution  determination  might  produce  the 
descriptions  shown  in  Table  3  and  Figure  4  or  Table  4 
and  Figure  5.  Once  again  the  optimum  or  correct  dis¬ 
tributional  form  is  left  somewhat  to  conjecture.  After 
computing  the  first  four  moments  for  this  data  the 
Pearson  distributions  produce  the  curve  shown  in  Figure 
6  with  equation, 

f(x)  =  Exp  [log(.7629)  +  1.680  log(l  + 

+  4.862  log(l  -  2^^ 

According  to  the  program  information  supplied,  the 
curve  in  Figure  6  is  of  the  Pearson  Type  VI  family.  In 
actuality,  the  data  in  Table  3  and  Table  4  were  pro¬ 
duced  using  a  Weibul  data  generator.  Since  the  Weibul 
distribution  is  contained  in  the  Pearson  Type  VI,  the 
efficacy  of  the  description  is  again  verified. 
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FIGURE  4 
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TABLE  4 

Feasible  Grouping  for  Unknown  Distribution 


As  a  final  example,  consider  the  data  in  Table  5 
as  representing  grouped  failure  data  drawn  from  an 
unknown  distribution.  Table  5  and  Figure  7  or  Table  6 
and  Figure  8  might  represent  reasonable  data  classifi¬ 
cations  and  frequency  distributions  for  the  data  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  t^  different  analysts. 

Figure  9  illustrates  the  Pearson  description  of  the 
curve  with  equation, 

f(x)  =  Exp  Clo8(1.871)  +  1.8471  log(l  + 

+  1.948  log  (1  -  -^)]  (5) 

This  curve  is  of  the  Pearson  Type  I. 

In  actuality  the  data  in  Table  5  and  Table  6  were 
generated  from  a  beta  data  generator.  Since  the  beta 
distributions  are  contained  in  the  Pearson  Type  I 
family,  the  efficacy  of  the  description  is  once  again 
verifed. 

Experimentation  with  data  selected  from  several 
distributions  all  indicated  that  the  Pearson  family  of 
curves  can  be  a  powerful  and  efficient  method  for 
describing  data  drawn  from  unknown  distributions. 

These  other  distributions  from  v^ich  data  were  generat¬ 
ed  and  described  included  the  normal,  log-normal,  and 
gamma  distributions.  In  addition,  a  range  of  para¬ 
metric  values  for  each  distribution  was  used  so  that  a 
variety  of  curve  shapes  would  manifest  itself.  In 
every  case  the  Pearson  descriptions  provided  immediate, 
accurate,  and  efficient  plots  for  the  data,  as  well  as 
computations  of  the  first  four  moments  for  each  set  of 
data  and  equations  for  each  curve. 
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FIGURE  5 
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UNDER 

0.0 

0. 

0.0 

UP  TO 

0.13 

22. 

0.13 

UP  TO 

0.25 

63. 

0.25 

UP  TO 

0.38 

69. 
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1 
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TABLE  5 


Feasible  Grouping  for  Unknown  Distribution 


a9  too 


43  39  IS 


EACH  •  Founs  2  fciurs 


CLASS 

FREQUENCY 

90 

88 

UNDER 

0.0 

0. 

86 

84 

0.0 

UP  TO 

0.10 

7. 

80 

TB 

0.10 

UP  TO 

0.20 

52. 

76 

74 

0.20 

UP  TO 

0.30 

104. 

70 

68 

0.30 

UP  TO 

0.40 

160. 

64 

0.40 

UP  TO 

0.50 

181. 

60 

0.50 

UP  TO 

0.60 

188. 

56 

54 

0.60 

UP  TO 

0.70 

146. 

511 

0.70 

UP  TO 

0.80 

103. 

t" 

0.80 

UP  TO 

0.90 

50. 

40 

0.90 

UP  TO 

1.00 

9. 

J6 

1.00 

AND  OVER 

0. 
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TABLE  6 


Feasible  Grouping  for 

Unknown 

Distribution 

CLASS 

FREQUENCY 

UNDER 

0.05 

1. 

0.05 

UP  TO 

0.10 

6. 

0.10 

UP  TO 

0.15 

20. 

0.15 

UP  TO 

0.20 

32. 

0.20 

UP  TO 

0.25 

46. 

0.25 

UP  TO 

0.30 

58. 

0.30 

UP  TO 

0.35 

77. 

0.35 

UP  TO 

0.40 

83. 

0.40 

UP  TO 

0.45 

92. 

0.45 

UP  TO 

0.50 

89. 

0.50 

UP  TO 

0.55 

100. 

0.55 

UP  TO 

0.60 

88. 

0.60 

UP  TO 

0.65 

75. 

0.65 

UP  TO 

0.70 

71. 

0.70 

UP  TO 

0.75 

60. 

0.75 

UP  TO 

0.80 

43. 

0.80 

UP  TO 

0.85 

35. 

0.85 

UP  TO 

0.90 

15. 

0.90 

UP  TO 

0.95 

8. 

0.95 

AND  OVER 

1. 
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FIGURE  9  PEARSONIAN  DESCRIPTION  OF  DATA  FROM  UNKNOWN  DISTRIBUTION 


Conclusion 

When  failure  data  are  drawn  from  unknown  distri¬ 
butions  the  typical  trial  and  error  procedures  may  not 
produce  accurate  descriptions  of  the  data.  Several 
generalized  methods  of  data  description  are  evident  in 
the  literature,  including  the  Pearson  curves.  Although 
the  Pearson  distributions  have  sufficeint  flexibility 
to  include  all  known  curve  shapes  they  have  not  proven 
popular  because  of  the  mathematical  expertise  required. 
The  Howe-Van  Horn  Pearson  Data  Describer  provides  a 
generalized  method  for  efficiently  and  accurately  de¬ 
scribing  data  and  eliminates  the  subjectivity  inherent 
in  probability  plotting  and  goodness  of  fit  tests. 
Experimentation  with  data  drawn  from  several  different 
distributional  forms  demonstrates  the  efficacy  and 
power  of  the  computer  program  and  the  broad  descriptive 
properties  of  the  Pearson  curves.  Using  the  program,  a 
Pearson  curve  will  be  formulated  for  any  set  of  data. 
The  descriptive  curve  will  be  determined  by  the  first 
four  moments  of  the  data  and  will  provide  a  precise 
fit  with  certainty. 
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0 .  Summary 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  six  different  types  of 
programs  to  determine  lower  confidence  bounds  on  R(tp.)  , 
the  reliability  at  time  t^ ,  and  on  the  time  t  ,  ^ 

corresponding  to  a  fixed  reliability  R.  The  six  plans 
considered  are  various  combinations  of  sampling  with 
and  without  replacement,  censored  sampling,  truncated 
sampling,  and  mixed  censored-truncated  sampling. 
Complete  results  are  presented  when  the  underlying  time 
to  failure  distribution  is  assumed  to  be  exponential, 
and  partial  results  are  given  for  the  Welbull. 

1.  Introduction 

All  too  frequently,  the  statistician  fails  the 
reliability  engineer  by  giving  him  a  solution  to  a 
problem  he  (the  statistician)  can  solve,  rather  than  a 
solution  to  the  problem  confronting  the  engineer. 
Examples  of  this  phenomena  in  reliability  occur  when 
the  failure  time  distribution  is  assumed  to  be 
exponential,  and  the  method  of  testing  is  modified  to 
suit  the  required  assumptions.  The  problem  of 
determining  the  form  of  the  underlying  distribution  is 
one  that  has  been  treated  in  the  literature,  although 
not  to  the  extent  that  it  deserves,  and  will  not  be 
discussed  further  in  this  paper.  The  problem  of 
choosing  a  testing  program  is  one  that  deserves 
consideration  and  will  be  addressed. 

Reliability  of  a  component  (or  system)  can  be 
defined  as  the  probability  that  it  will  perform 
satisfactorily  for  a  specified  period,  t,  in  a  given 
environment.  In  terms  of  the  random  variable,  time  to 
failure,  henceforth  denoted  by  X,  this  reliability 
can  be  expressed  as 

R(t)  =  P{X  >  t}  =  l-F^(t), 

where  F^(t)  is  the  cumulative  distribution  function 
(CDF)  of  the  random  variable,  time  to  failure. 
Determining  this  reliability  becomes  a  major 
statistical  problem  in  that  estimates  are  required 
from  experimental  data.  In  order  to  obtain  these  data, 
testing  programs  must  be  initiated.  A  characterization 
of  a  testing  program  should  Include  at  least  such 
Information  as  (1)  the  number  of  units  to  be  tested, 

(2)  whether  or  not  failed  units  will  be  replaced,  and 

(3)  how  the  test  is  to  be  terminated.  Another  criteria 
is  the  frequency  with  which  the  tested  unit  is  checked, 
e.g.,  continuously  or  at  fixed  intervals,  but  it  can 
usually  be  assumed  that  if  checking  is  done  at  fixed 
intervals  they  are  sufficiently  narrow  that 
continuous  checking  is  a  good  approximation. 

2 .  Testing  Programs 

The  foregoing  three  criteria  for  determining  a 
sampling  plan  will  be  used.  Denote  the  number  of  units 
to  be  tested  by  n.  The  letter_  w  will  represent 
sampling  with  replacement  and  w  will  represent 
sampling  without  replacement.  When  sampling  with 
replacement,  it  will  be  assumed  that  units  that  fail 
will  be  discovered  immediately  and  Instantaneously 
replaced  by  a  new  unit.  The  letter  r  will  signify 
that  the  test  is  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  r^^ 
failure,  while  the  letter  x  will  signify  that  the 
test  is  terminated  after  a  period  of  time  x  has 
elapsed.  Thus,  there  exist  four  types  of  sampling 
plans,  namely 


[n==nQ,w,r=rQ] : 
[n=nQ  ,w,x=Xq]: 
[n=nQ,w,r=rQ] : 
[n=nQ,w,x=XQ] : 


n^  units  are  placed  on  test,  failed 
units  are  replaced,  and  the  test  is 
terminated  at  the  r^"  failure. 

Uq  units  are  placed  on  test,  failed 
units  are  replaced,  and  the  test  is 
terminated  after  x^  hours. 

n^  units  are  placed  on  test,  failed 
units  are  not  replaced,  and  the  test 
is  terminated  at  the  r^^  failure. 

Uq  units  are  placed  on  test,  failed 
units  are  not  replaced,  and  the  test 
is  terminated  after  x^  hours. 


The  plans  [n=nQ ,w,r=rQ]  and  [n=nQ ,w,r=r^]  are 
often  referred  to  as  censored  sampling  plans.  ^Precisely 
the  data  are  said  to  be  subjected  to  Type  II  censoring 
at  rQ_  out  of  n^.  The  plans  [n=nQ,w,x=XQ]  and 
[n=nQ,w,x=TQ]  are  often  referred  to^as  truncated  plans. 


The  aforementioned  plans  may  sometimes  have  some 
practical  difficulties  associated  with  them.  The 
censored  plans  may  require  testing  for  a  long  period  of 
time  before  the  r^^  failure  is  observed.  This  would 
argue  for  using  truncated  plans,  but  this  may  be 
inefficient  if  many  units  fail  quickly.  Hence,  some 
form  of  mixture  of  these  two  types  of  plans  may  be 
appropriate.  In  this  mixed  censored-truncated  plan,  it 
is  decided  in  advance  that  the  test  is  terminated  at 
the  time  of  the  rjh  failure,  X.  s ,  if  X,  v  <  x  , 
and  the  test  is  terminated  at  ^*^0^  ^ 

time  Xq,  if  X,  .  ^  Tq,  i.e.,  the  test  is  terminated 
at  min  (X,  n,xA 0  The  notation  for  this  type  of  plan 
will  be  0  given  by 


[n=nQ  , w  ,min  (X  )  » *^0  ^  * 


[n=nQ,w,min(X^^  ^ 


,V]: 


n^  units  are  placed  on  test, 
failed  units  are  replaced,  and 
the  test  is  terminated  at  the 

minimum  of  X,  .  and  x^. 

(r.)  0 


failed  units  are  not  replaced, 
and  the  test  is  terminated  at 


the  minimum  of  X 


(ro) 


and  x^ 


The  notation  [n=100,w,min(X.^v  ,150) ]  implies  that  the 
sampling  plan  will  provide  '  for  placing  100  units 
on  test  with  failed  units  being  replaced.  The  test  is 
terminated  at  the  time  of  the  6^^  failure,  if  this 
time  is  less  th^  150  hours,  and  is  terminated  at  150 
hours  if  the  6  failure  has  not  yet  occurred. 


There  exists  an  interesting  pictorial  representation 
of  these  sampling  plans.  Let  d(t)  denote  the  number 
of  failures  that  occur  during  time  t.  A  plot  of  d(t) 
versus  t  yields  Interesting  termination  regions 
(Figure  1) . 


a] censored  plan  b] truncated  plan  c] mixed 

censored- 
truncated  plan 

Figure  1  -  Shaded  Areas  Indicate  Termination  Regions 
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Figure  l[a]  shows  a  censored  plan  and  the  shaded  area 
indicates  that  the  test  terminates  when  the  r^ 
failure  occurs.  Similarly,  Figure  l[b]  shows  a 
truncated  plan  and  the  shaded  area  indicates  that  the 
test  terminates  after  Tq  hours.  Finally,  Figure  l[c] 
shows  a  mixed  censored-truncated  plan  and  the  shaded 
area  indicates  that  the  test  is  terminated  at  the  time 
of  the  r5^  failure,  if  this  time  is  less  than 
hours,  ana  is  terminated  at  hours  if  the  r^ 

failure  has  not  occurred  by  this  time.  If  should  be 
noted  that  new  types  of  plans  can  be  generated  by 
varying  the  shape  of  the  termination  regions.  The 
usual  Wald  sequential  analysis  plan  leads  to  parallel 
lines. 


Given  a  testing  Program,  it  still  remains  to 
"determine"  the  reliability.  A  usual  experimental 
objective  is  to  obtain  a  lower  confidence  bound  for  the 
reliability,  R(t^),  for  some  specified  time  t^. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  this 
problem. 

,3.  Testing  Programs  When  the  Time  to  Failure 
Has  an  Exponential  Distribution 

A  very  common  assumption  about  the  CDF  for  the 
random  variable,  time  to  failure,  is  that  it  is 
exponential,  l.e., 

-t/e 


P{X  <  t}  = 


for  0  >  0. 


F^Ct)  = 


1  -  e 


0, 


t  >  0 


t  <  0 


(1) 


The  reliability  at  time  t^  is  then  given  by 
R(t  )  =  e"l  /®.  There  is  extensive  literature  for 
finSing  lower  confidence  bounds  for  RC^q)  based  upon 
the  exponential  distribution.  It  is  worth  examining 
some  of  these  results  in  the  light  of  the  testing 
programs  previously  introduced. 


3.1  Sampling  with  Replacement  -  Censored  w  Plans 

The  mathematical  results  for  plans  that  require 
replacement  of  units  are  "nice",  in  that  they  lead  to 
exact  confidence  statements.  Before  presenting  the 
results  some  notation  will  be  introduced  which  will  be 
required  in  all  of  the  ensuing  sections.  Let  ^(2.) 
the  random  variable,  time  to  the  first  failure,  ^(2) 
be  the  random  variable,  time  to  the  second  failure,..., 
and  X,  V  be  the  random  variable,  the  time  to  the  rt 
failure.  Let  D  be  the  random  variable,  the  number 
of  items  that  fail  before  time  t  .  Finally,  denote 
by  the  upper  IGOa  percent  point  of  the  chi 

square^ ’distribution  with  v  degrees  of  freedom. 

These  values  are  tabulated  and  may  be  found  in  any 
standard  statistical  textbook  [1]. 


For  the.  [n^n. ,w, r^r^]  censored  testing  program, 
the  lOOy  percent  lower  confidence  bound  on  can 
be  expressed  as 


exp-{tQ 


,  /2n  X.  . 

2rQ;l“Y  (Tq) 


(2) 


Note  that  based  upon  the  sample  data,  this  is  just  a 
function  of  nX^  n  which  is  just  the  total  lifetime 
of  all  the  units  0^  on  test  during  the  duration  of  the 
testing  program.  Since  replacements  are  assumed  to  be 
made  instantaneously  there  are  always  n  units  on^^ 
test  and  the  test  terminates  at  the  time  of  the  r^ 
failure,  i.e.,  X^^  y 

Example  1:  Suppose  100  units  are  tested  and  the 
test  is  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  5th  failure  which 


occurs  at  910.7  hours.  Find  a  95%  lower  confidence 
bound  on  the  reliability  of  the  unit  at  t^  =  100  hours, 
i.e.,  R(IOO). 

Solution:  Using  expression  (2)  and  noting  that 
X^O  Q5  18.307,  the  lower  confidence  bound  is  given  by 

exp-{(100)  (18.307) /2 (100)  (910. 7)  }  =  .990. 

In  the  aforementioned  example,  the  time  t^  is  fixed 
beforehand  one  wishes  to  estimate  the  reliability 
corresponding  to  this  time  t..  Suppose  this  is 
reversed  and  the  reliability  is  fixed  beforehand,  and 
one  wishes  to  obtain  a  lower  confidence  bound  estimate 
of  the  time,  t  ,  corresponding  to  this  reliability 
(note  that  t^^  ^  is  defined  by  P  {X  >  t^^}  =  R)  . 

A  100 Y  percent  lower  confidence  bound  on  is 

given  by 

[2nX,  .  log(l/R)]/xL  .i_Y-  (3) 

(tg)  Y 

Example  2:  Using  the  data  in  example  1,  find  a 
95%  lower  confidence  bound  on  the  time,  ^90* 
corresponding  to  the  reliability  of  .90. 

Solution:  Using  expression  (3) ,  the  lower 

confidence  bound  is  given  by 

[2(100)  910.7  log(l/. 90)1/18.307  =  1048. 

Expression  (3)  can  be  used  to  find  the  minimum  time  for 
the  5th  failure  to  have  occurred  so  as  to  be  95% 
confident  that  the  reliability  at  time  100,  i.e., 
R(100),is  not  less  than  .9.  This  is  found  by  setting 
expression  (3)  equal  to  tQ  and  solving  for  X^^^ ,  l.e. 

X(5)  >  = 

18.307(100)/2(100)log(l/.90)  -  86.878. 


3.2  Sampling  with  Replacement -Truncated  w  Plans 

For  the  [n=nQ,w, t=Tq]  truncated  testing  program, 
the  100 Y  percent  lower  confidence  bound  on  R(tQ)  can 
be  expressed  as 


exp-{(tQ 


2 

^2(I>fl);l“Y 


)/2nT 


0 


(4) 


where  D  is  the  number  of  items  that  fail  before 
Note  that  based  upon  the  sample  data  this  is  just  a 
function  of  the  number  of  items  that  fail  before 
Furthermore,  D  is  a  sufficient  statistic  so  that 
the  instants  of  failure  ^(9) ’ *  *  * *^(D) 

no  additional  information  about  the  reliability. 


Example  3:  Suppose  100  units  are  tested  and  the 
test  is  terminated  after  600  hours,  with  5  failures 
occuring.  Find  a  95%  lower  confidence  bound  on  the 
reliability  of  a  unit  at  t^  =  150  hours,  i.e.,  R(150) 

Solution:  Using  expression  (4)  and  noting  that 

^12  05  ^  21.026,  the  lower  confidence  bound  is  given 

’  *  by 

exp-  {(150).(21.026)/2(10Q)  (600)}  =  .974. 

Results  for  obtaining  a  lower  confidence  bound 
estimate  of  the  time,  t^^,  corresponding  to  a  fixed 
reliability  R  are  given  in  Table  1. 


3.3  Sampling  with  Replacement-Mixed  Censored- 
Truncated  w  Plans 

For  the  [n-nQ,w,mln  (X^^^^ ,  3  mixed  cen  so  red- 
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truncated  testing  program,  the  100  percent  lower 
confidence  bound  on  can  be  expressed  as 

’^2(I>fl);l-Y>/2nTo},  for  (5a) 

and 

exp{{to  X2r^.i_^)/2n  <  Tq. 


is  applicable,  where  6  is  defined  as  before. 

Example  6:  Using  the  date  of  example  5,  find  a  90% 
lower  confidence  bound  for  t^  corresponding  to  a 
reliability  R=  .85.  ^ 

Solution:  Substituting  into  expression  (7)  yields 

[(2)(2300)  log(l/.85)]/15.987  =  46.762. 


In  this  testing  program,  testing  is  terminated  at 
either  time  Tq  if  the  number  of  failures  at  that 
time  is  less  than  r^  or  at  X,  . ,  the  time  of  the 
rg"  failure  provided  that  X.  It  is 

interesting  to  note  that^’^o'  in  this  mixed 
censored-truncated  program  one  uses  the  results  for 
the  [n^n^jW,  T  ]  plan  if  X,  ^  (expression  4) 
or  the  results  from  the  ^^0"^  - 

[n=nQ,w,r=rQ]  plan  if  X^^  ^  (expression  2). 

Example  4:  Suppose  100  units  are  tested  and  the 
test  is  terminated  after  600  hours  or  after  the  time 
of  the  6th  failure,  whichever  occurs  first.  Suppose 
that  only  5  failures  occurred  at  600  hours.  Find  a 
95%  lower  confidence  bound  on  the  reliability  of  a  unit 
at  tQ  =  150  hours,  i.e.,  R(150) . 

Solution:  Since  less  than  6  failures  occurred  by 
600  hours,  expression  (5a)  is  relevant  and  the 
solution  is  the  same  as  for  example  3. 

Results  for  obtaining  a  lower  confidence  bound 
estimate  of  the  time,  t_,  corresponding  to  a  fixed 
reliability  R  are  given  in  Table  1. 

3.4  Sampling  Without  Replacement  -  Censored  w  Plans 

The  mathematical  results  for  plans  that  require 
sampling  without  replacement  generally  are  cumbersome 
except__for  the  case  of  censored  w  plans.  For  the 
[^^-no>w,r=ro]  censored  testing  program,  the  lOOy 
percent  lower  confidence  bound  on  R(t^)  can  be 
expressed  as  ^ 

exp-{(to  X2r^.i_^)/2ro0},  (6) 

where  r^e  =  X^^  +  (n"rQ)X^^  ^  is  just  the 

total  lifetime  of  all  the  units  on  test  for  the 
duration  of  the  testing  program.  With  this  inter¬ 
pretation  for  r^e  expression  (6)  is  the  same  as 
expression  (2), 

Example  5:  A  sample  of  size  n=10  is  taken  and 
the  test  is  terminated  after  the  r=5th  failure.  The 
ordered  failure  times  are  as  follows: 

X(3^)-50,  X^2)"75,  X^2^=125,  X^^^=250  and  X^^^=300. 

Find  a  90%  lower  confidence  bound  for  the  reliability 
at  tQ  =  40. 

^  Solution:  Using  expression  (6)  and  noting  that 
50  =  50+75+125+25(>f300+(5)(300)  =  2300,  and 
^10*  10  ”  15.987,  the  lower  confidence  bound  is  given 
by 

exp- { (40) ( 15 . 987) / (2 ) (2 300) }  -  . 870 . 

If  the  reliability  is  fixed  beforehand,  and  one 
wishes  to  obtain  a  lower  confidence  bound  estimate  of 
the  time,  t^,  corresponding  to  this  reliability, 
the  expression 

[ar^e  iog(i/R)]/x2^^.^_^  (7) 


3.5  Sampling  Without  Replacement-Truncated  w  Plans 

In_order  to  obtain  the  "best"  results  for  the 
[^=^0 plan,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  a 
lower  confidence  bound  as  a  function  of  the  number  of 
units,  D,  that  fall  by  time  t  and  the  total  time 
on  test,  T(Tq),  where 

=  J^^i)  + 

Although  in  principle,  such  a  bound  can  be  obtained, 
in  fact,  the  mathematics  is  very  cumbersome  and  hence, 
two  alternatives  will  be  considered:  [1]  a  lower 
confidence  bound  based  solely  on  D  and  [2]  an 
approximate  result  based  upon  both  D  and  T(t-).  The 
first  alternative  is  attractive  in  that  it  leads  to 
non-par ame trie  results  which  will  be  useful  for  under¬ 
lying  distributions  other  than  the  exponential. 

However,  it  is  inefficient  when  n  is  small  since  the 
Information  thrown  away  is  Important,  This  non- 
parametrlc  100 y  percent  lower  confidence  bound  is  given 
by 

I  _  _ 0 

^2(D4-1),  2(n-D);l-Y^  ^0 

where  F^  ^  ^  is  the  upper  100a  percent  point  of  the 

F  12’  distribution  with  and  v  degrees 

of  freedom.  The  approximate  lOOy  percent  lower 
confidence  bound  is  given  by 

exp-{(tQ  5^(i>4.i).i_y)/2T(to)}.  for  D=0,1,  . .  .  ,n-l 


exp-{(tQ  X2n.i_J/2T(X,  ,)}.  for  D=n. 


T(Z)  =  I  X,  ,  +  (n-D)Z. 
i=l 


Example  7:  20  units  are  placed  on  test  and  the 

test  is  terminated  at  100  hours.  Two  items  failed  at 
80  and  93  hours,  respectively.  Find  a  95%  lower 
confidence  bound  for  the  reliability  at  time  100  hours, 
i.e.,  R(IOO). 

Solution:  The  non-parametric  result  will  be 
obtained  first.  Noting  that  F^  QA.nq  2.36  and 


substituting  into  (8),  the  lower 
is  given  by 


confidence  bound 


[l+(^)2.36]"^  =  .718. 

The  approximate  95%  lower  confidence  bound  will  be 
obtained  next.  Noting  that 

Xg.05  =  12.592,  and 

T(IOO)  =  80  +  93  +  18(100)  '  =  1973, 

and  substituting  into  expression  (9),  the  95%  approximate 
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lower  confidence  bound  is  given  by 

exp-{(100)12.592/(2)(1973)}  =  .727. 

Note  the  closeness  of  these  two  results,  even  for 
relatively  small  n. 


and  (1)  become  identical  so  that  the  Weibull  and 
exponential  coincide,  i.e.,  the  exponential  is  just 
a  special  case  of  the  Weibull.  Furthermore,  the 
instantaneous  failure  rate  is  a  monotonically  increasing 
function  of  t  for  3  >  1  (aging)  and  a  monotonically 
decreasing  function  of  t  for  3  <  1 » 


Results  for  obtaining  a  lower  confidence  bound 
estimate  of  the  time,  t^^,  corresponding  to  a  fixed 
reliability  R  are  given  in  Table  1. 


3.6  Sampling  with  Replacement  -  Mixed  Censored 
Truncated  w  Plans 


For  the  [n=n  ,w,min(X,  mixed  censored- 

truncated  testing  program,  0“^  the  exact  results  are 
cumbersome.  Approximate  lOOy  percent  lower 
confidence  bounds  are  given  by 


As  an  indication  of  the  state  of  knowledge  about 
testing  programs  when  the  time  to  failure  has  a  Weibull 
distribution,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  exact  results 
exist  when  sampling  is  done  with  replacement,  i.e.,  w 
plans.  There  are  exact  results  for  [u^tIq ,w,r=rQ] 
censored  plans  and  they  appear  in  a  paper  by 
Johns  and  Lieberman  [4].  Unfortunately,  simple 
expressions  are  unattainable  and  tables  are  required. 
The  Johns -Lieberman  paper  presents  tables  of  exact 
lower  confidence  bounds  for  the  reliability  for  sample 
sizes  (n)  of  10,  15,  20,  30,  50,  and  100,  and  for 
various  values  of  Tq  and  confidence  coefficients  y* 
These  tables  can  also  be  used  to  get  lower  confidence 
bounds  on  the  time,  t^^,  corresponding  to  a  fixed 
reliability  R. 


exp-{(toX2r^;l,Y)/2roe,  when 

D 

where  ^  ^  ^(i) 

"0 

and  r^e  =  J 


Note  the  similarity  with  the  express ions^f or  the 
[n==nQ,w,  r=rQ]  (expression  6)  and  the  [n^n^  ,w,t=Tq] 
(expression  9). 

Example  8:  Suppose  10  units  are  tested  and  the 
test  is  terminated  after  400  hours  or  after  the 
time  of  the  5th  failure,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Suppose  that  the  failure  times  are  as  follows: 

X(i)=50.  X(2)  =  75,  X(3)=125.  X^^)=250  and  X^^^^^SOO. 

Find  a  90%  lower  confidence  bound  for  the  reliability 
at  t^  -  40. 

Solution:  Since  the  5th  failure  occurred  at  300 

hours,  expression  (10b)  is  appropriate  and  the  example 
is  similar  to  example  5.  The  total  time  on  test 
56  =  50  +  75  +  125  +  250  +  300  +  5(400)  -  2800  so 

that  the  lower  confidence  bound  is  given  by 

exp-{(40)(15.987)/(2)(2800)}  -  .892. 

4.  Testing  Programs  when  the  Time  to  Failure  has  a 
Distribution  other  than  the  Exponential 

The  problems  that  occur  with  the  use  of  the 
exponential  distribution  have  been  widely  discussed.  In 
particular,  the  exponential  distribution  is  a  one  para¬ 
meter  class  which  has  the  property  of  having  a  constant 
instantaneous  failure  rate.  This  unrealistic  assumption 
has  led  researchers  to  consider  other  families  of 
distributions,  e.g.,  the  Weibull,  gamma,  log  normal,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  alternative  to  the 
exponential  is  the  Weibull  distribution.  The  cumulative 
distribution  function  for  a  random  variable  X  having  a 
two  parameter  Weibull  distribution  is  given  by 

F^(t)  =  "  •  "  -  °  (11) 

^  [0  ,  t  <  0 

for  a, 3  >  0. 

The  parameter  a  is  referred  to  as  the  scale  para¬ 
meter  and  3  is  called  the  shape  parameter.  The 


The  non-parametric  results  contained  in  Section  3.5 
are  applicable  to  [n=nQ,w,T=TQ]  truncated  plans.  In 
particular,  expression  (8)  leads  to  lower  confidence 
bounds,  but  again  is  "efficient”  only  if  n^  is 
relatively  large. 

There  are  not  exact  results  for  the  mixed 
censored-truncated  plan  [n=nQ ,w,min (X^^  ^jTq)]  but  an 
interesting  conjecture  is  to  use  0 

expression  (8)  when  ^  ^0  Johns- 

Lieberman  results  when^  0  X^^  ^  Tq. 

Results  for  other  than  the  Weibull  two  parameter 
families  of  distributions  are  sparse.  Exact  parametric 
results  for  any  of  the  six  sampling  programs  using  the 
two  parameter  gamma  distribution  are  unknown.  When  one 
of  the  parameters  are  assumed  to  be  known,  results  are 
obtainable.  However,  this  is  an  unrealistic  assumption, 
and  furthermore,  such  an  assumption  is  equivalent  to 
assuming  an  exponential  time  to  failure,  so  that  these 
results  become  applicable. 
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reliability,  R(t^),  at  time 


is  given  by 


K(to)  = 


Note  that  if  3  is  set  equal  to  1,  expressions  (11) 
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Table  1 

Formulas  for  Confidence  Interval  Estimators  of  the  Reliability^Based  upon  an  Underlying  Exponential  Distribution 
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Abstract 

The  proper  choice  of  the  sample  size  n 
and  the  number  of  failures  r  in  designing  a 
life  test  is  shown  to  be  governed  by  the  use 
to  which  the  test  results  will  be  put. 

Examples  are  given  of  the  differences  in 
sample  sizes  that  result  when  the  purposes  are: 

1.  The  conduct  of  an  acceptance  test 
based  on  a  specific  percentile  value 
of  the  life  distribution. 

2.  The  determination  of  a  "historical" 
value  of  a  percentile. 

The  examples  are  based  on  existing  results 
for  the  exponential  distribution  and  some 
more  recent  results  for  the  Weibull  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Introduction 

Although  guidance  with  sample  size 
selection  is  a  major  reason  that  engineers 
will  seek  the  support  of  a  statistician, 
it  is  not  a  heavily  emphasized  topic  in 
statistics  curricula.  In  particular  the 
fact  that  the  proper  choice  of  sample  size 
is  critically  dependent  on  the  purpose  of  the 
test  is  not  heavily  stressed. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  compare  two  methods  of  selecting 
the  sample  size  and  number  of  failures  for 
a  censored  life  test  from  which  inferences 
are  to  be  made  regarding  a  specific  percen¬ 
tile  (or  reliable  life)  of  a  time-to-f allure 
distribution. 

The  type  of  censoring  considered  is  r 
out  of  n,  or  Type  II  censoring,  under  which  n 
items  are  tested  until  the  first  r  fail.  Time 
to  failure  is  thus  a  random  variable. 

The  two  methods  for  sample  size  selection 
are  evaluated  for  both  the  one  parameter 
exponential  and  the  two  parameter  Weibull 
models . 

The  first  method  is  based  on  fixing  two 
points  on  the  operating  characteristic  curve 
of  a  hypothesis  test  and  will  be  called  the 
OC  curve  criterion. 

The  second  method  is  based  on  fixing 
the  ratio  of  the  upper  to  lower  ends  of  a 
two  sided  confidence  interval  and  will  be 


called  the  confidence  interval  criterion. 

In  order  not  to  be  distractingly  general 
in  what  follows  we  will,  for  the  most  part, 
assume  that  the  life  test  is  being  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inferences  about  the 
tenth  percentile,  Xq  j^q,  of  the  time  to 

failure  distribution.  Xq  jq  is  the  life  which 
90%  of  the  items  in  the  population  will 
exceed  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
90%  reliable  life.  The  principles,  of  course, 
are  applicable  to  any  percentile. 

OC  Curve  Criterion 

We  consider  the  acceptance  test  situation 
where  the  experimenter's  purpose  is  to 
determine  by  means  of  a  life  test  whether 
Xo  xo  ^  batch  of  new  material  is  as  good 

as*a  standard  or  design  value  (Xq^IO)o* 

He  is  only  concerned  with  detecting  when 
Xq  is  less  than  (Xq  iq^o*  Having  performed 
the  life  test  he  will^  use  the  results  to 
compute  an  estimate  Xq  of  Xq  x0«  this 

estimate  is  sufficiently  large  he  will  be 
satisfied  that  is  adequate  for  the 

material  on  which'the  test  was  performed.  If 
Xq  is  small  he  will  reject  the  claim  that 
the  new  material  has  an  Xq  xO  value  as  good 
as  the  standard  value  (Xq^xO^o* 

Mathematically,  he  will  determine  a 
critical  value  C  and, 

A 

Accept  if  Xq  xo  ^  ^ 

Reject  if  Xq  xO  ^ 

A 

Because  Xq  xO  estimate  based  on  a 

finite  sample,  the  experimenter  realizes 
that  Xq  xo  won't  be  equal  to  the  "true" 
value  Xq^xO*  true  value  of  X^  is 

unknown  and  could  be  determined  only  by  testing 
an  indefinitely  large  sample. 

He  therefore  realizes  that  by  making  a 
decision  based  on  Xq  xOi  that  that  decision 
could  be  wrong. 

Specifically  he  could  err  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  ways : 

1)  He  could  reject  the  material  although 
^0.10  i  (^o.iolo  (because  It 
turned  out  that  Xq^XO 

2)  He  could  accept  the  material  although 
^0.10  -  (Xq.io  )q  (because  it  turned 
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A 

out  that  Xq2q  >  C) 

By  suitable  choice  of  C,  the  experimenter 
can  limit  the  probability  of  the  first  of 
these  two  types  of  errors.  By  suitable  choice 
of  sample  size  he  can  also  limit  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  committing  the  second  type  of 
error . 


We  will  consider  selection  of  C  and 
sample  size  for  the  case  where  the  experimen¬ 
ter  is  using  the  maximum  likelihood  estimate 
of  Xq  and  wherein  the  underlying  distri¬ 
bution  is  either  exponential  or  Weibull. 

Exponential  Distribution 


a)  PC  Curve  Criterion 


=  1500  X 


o.  to 


(3o) 


20,6 
40p3 


=  770  hrs, 


Thus,  with  r  =  15,  any  values  of 
^0.10  =  loH  ^®low  770  hours  will  be  mis¬ 
takenly  accepted  with  a  probability  less  than 
0.10. 


This  may  or  may  not  be  adequate  for  the 
experimenter’s  purpose.  Rather  than  picking 
r  values  and  calculating  (Xq  ]^q)i  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  should  Instead  specify  the  values 
^^0.10^1  below  which  he  wishes  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  mistaken  acceptance  to  be  less  than 
0.10  (or  any  other  small  probability). 


The  choice  of  C  which  will  assure  that 
the  probability  of  rejecting  is  not  greater 
than  the  small  value<<.  =  0.10,  if 
^0,10  =  ^^o.ioh  ^  ^^O.io^o'  calculated 
using  Eq.  (Al-4)  of  Appendix  I  as, 

C  ^  (Xo,|o)^y  ^0,10  { 

^  r 

where  tenth  percentile  of 

the  T^^di s tribut ion  with  2r  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  where  r  is  the  number  of  failures 
obtained  in  the  life  test.  This  value  is 
independent  of  the  sampe  size  n  in  the 
exponential  case. 

For  example,  if  the  historical  or 
design  value  of  Xq  was  (Xq  ;^0^o  " 
and  if  r  =  15  failures  (  =  20.6) 

were  being  considered,  then  the  rule  of 
action 

A 

Accept  if  Xq  2Q>C  =  1500  x  20.6  -  1030  hrs, 

30 

will  assure  that  the  probability  of  rej’ecting, 
if  Xq  j^Q  were  truly  >  1500,  would  be  0.10 
or  less.  'Thus  under  this  plan  good  material 
will  not  be  rejected  very  often. 

On  the  Other  hand  using  this  procedure 
bad  material  will  be  accepted  with  a  prob¬ 
ability  that  depends  on  how  bad  it  is.  At 
this  point  the  experimenter  must  face  square¬ 
ly  the  question  of  how  bad  is  really  bad. 
Obviously  if  Xq  j^q  =  1500  hrs.  is  considered 
good  he  will  not  consider  that  Xq  j^q  = 

1495  hrs.  is  terribly  bad.  On  the  other  hand 
^0.10  ”  hours  might  be  acceptable  or 
unacceptable  depending  upon  the  application. 
Using  Eq,  (Al-6)  of  Appendix  I  one  can 
calculate  the  value  of  (Xq  j^q)  =  (Xq  ^o^l 
below  which  mistaken  acceptance  will  not 
occur  with  a  probability  greater  than  V  , 
Taking  y  =  0.10,  one  calculates  for  the 
present  example  with  (Xq  j^q)o  =  1500  and 
r  =  15, 


The  solid  curve  in  Figure  1  is  a  plot  as 
a  function  of  r  of  the  natural  logarithm  of 
the  ratio  of  (Xq  / 

for  a  10%  probability  of  mistaken 
ly  rejecting  when  Xq  =  (Xq.IO^o 

probability  of  mistaken  acceptance  if 
Xq  10  =  ^^O.loH’  (The  same  curve  in  Figure  1 
is  actually  applicable  for  a  general  per¬ 
centile  Xp  rather  than  Just  for  Xq  ^q). 

Continuing  with  the  foregoing  example, 
consider  finding  the  value  of  the  number  of 
failures  r  such  that  the  probability  of 
acceptance  is  0,10  (or  less)  for  (X^  ,^),  = 

900  hours. 

In  this  case, 

log  (Xq  xo^o/^^0  10^1  =  1^9  1-500  =  0.51 

900 

From  Figure  1  with  log  (Xq  iq)o/(^q  j^q\  = 

.51,  one  finds  r  -  25,  The  value  of  C  is  then 

C  =  1500  X  37 . 7  =  1130  hours 
50 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  relationships 
involved.  The  bottom  curve  in  Figure  2  is 
the  exponential  failure  distribution  when 
Xq^IO  =  1500  hours.  The  next  curve  up  in 
Figure  2  is  a  plot  on  the  same  horizontal 
scale  of  the  distribution  of  the  ml  estimate 
Xq  2^q  that  results  when  samples  of  size  25 
are  taken.  It  is  seen  that  90%  of  the  area 
under  this  distribution  is  to  the  right  of 
C  =  1130  hours. 

The  third  curve  from  the  bottom  in 
Figure  2  is  the  exponential  time  to  failure 
distribution  for  which  Xq^j^q  =  900  hours. 

The  associated  distribution  of  ^q  j^q  is 
shown  as  the  topmost  curve.  On  this  curve 
the  area  to  the  right  of  C  =  1130  hours  is  10%. 

Summarizing,  we  have  selected  a  test  under 
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which  a  sample  of  size  n  will  be  tested  until 
the  first  25  failures  occur.  The  choice  of  n 
is,  for  the  exponential  distribution,  up  to 
the  discretion  of  the  experimenter.  If  the 
results  are  not  needed  quickly  and  material 
is  expensive  he  should  take  n  =  25. 


It  is  noted  that  this  expression  relating 
R  to  r  for  an  80%  confidence  interval  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  expression  relating 
^^O.lO^o/^^O.lO^l  ^  probabilities 

of  the  two  types  of  error  are  both  taken  to 
be  equal  to  0 . 10 0 


Larger  n  should  be  used  if  material  is 
cheap  and  the  results  are  needed  quickly. 
Having  obtained  the  25  failures  he  will 
calculate  the  ml  estimate  and  accept  if 

A  > 

Xq  =  1130  hours 

In  so  doin g  he  is  guaranteed  that  if 
X  is  actually  greater  than  1500  hours, 

he'won't  reject  it  more  often  than  10%  of 
the  time.  Conversely  if  is  actually 

less  than  900  hours,  he  won't  mistakenly 
accept  it  more  than  10%  of  the  time. 

Had  a  percentile  other  than  been 

of  concern  the  results  would  have  been  the 
s ame ,  i . e .  if  ( X  .50^0  had  been  specified  as 
1500  hours,  ^  1130  would  still  have 

been  the  acceptance  criterion  and  (Xq  5q)]^  = 
900  hours  would  have  been  the  value  at  which 
the  acceptance  probabi 1 i t y  dr  op s  to  10%. 

b)  Confidence  Interval  Criterion. 

When  the  purpose  of  testing  is  not  to 
test  a  hypothesis  about  a  specific  percentile 
but  instead  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
percentile  as  a  part  of  a  general  information 
gathering  program,  the  above  considerations 
for  sample  size  selection  are  no  longer 
applicable.  In  this  case  the  experimenter 
will  use  the  results  of  the  life  test  to 
calculate  a  point  estimate  as  well  as 
confidence  limits  for  the  true  value  of  the 
percentile.  It  is  reasonable  in  this  case 
for  him  to  select  the  sample  size  in  such  a 
way  that  he  is  sure  to  have  determined  the 
true  value  within  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
precision,  A  convenient  and  useful  criterion 
is  to  set  a  value  on  the  ratio  R  of  the  upper 
to  lower  ends  of  a  two  sided  confidence 
interval . ^ 

For  the  exponential  distribution  the 
ratio  R  for  an  80%  confidence  interval  is 
given  by  Eq.  (Al-9)  of  Appendix  I  as, 

p?  -  ^  o>Sc  ^  ^ 

X  Ot  \t.  ( 2  r ) 


Thus,  for  the  exponential  distribution, 
the  OC  curve  criterion  and  the  confidence 
interval  criteria  are  fundamentally  the  same. 

Weibull  Distribution 
a)  OC  Curve  Criterion 

If  the  underlying  time  to  failure 
distribution  is  the  two  parameter  Weibull 
with  the  shape  parameter  ^  unknown,  the 
ml  estimates  of  and  0  are  obtained  from 

the  results  of  a  Type  II  censored  life  test 
from  Eqs,  (A2-2)  and  (A2-3)  of  Appendix  II. 


Again  Xq  jq  will  be  accepted  as  being 
equal  to  if 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  probability 
of  falsely  rejecting  good  material  be  less 
than  0.10,  one  calculates  C  from  Eq.  (A2-5) 
of  Appendix  II  as. 


u  ^Q(r,n,0.10)  is  the  10th  percentile 

of  the  random  variable  u(r,n,p  =  0.10)  defined 
in  Appendix  II.  Unlike  the  exponential,  a 
different  value  of  C  is  needed  in  the  Weibull 
case  if  a  percentile  other  than  Xq  is 
being  investigated.  For  example,  for  the 
median  Xq  ^q,  C  would  be  determined  as, 

c  =  exp  ^10 

The  distributions  u(r,n,p)  must  be 
determined  by  Monte  Carlo  sampling.  Percentage 
points  for  some  r,n,  and  p  =  0.10  are  given 
i n  Table  1 . 


r ,  n , 0 . 50 ) 
% 


It  is  noted  that  C  is  not  a  fixed 
constant  for  the  Weibull  cas^  but  is  a  func»- 
tion  of  the  random  variable  ^  estimated  from 
the  endurance  test  results. 


Where  r  is  the  number  of  failures  used 
in  the  life  test. 

Figure  3  is  a  plot  of  log  R  against 
number  of  failures  r.  Using  this  plot  one 
may  deduce  the  number  of  failures  r,  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  given  value  of  the  desired 
ratio  R  of  the  upper  to  lower  ends  of  an  80% 
confidence  interval. 


The  value  <  ^^O.loL 

the  probability  of'erroneous  acceptance  is 
0.10  or  less  in  the  Weibull  case  is  show*',  in 
Appendix  II,  to  be  given  by 

^^0.10^1  =  ^^10^ 

Where  Sq  j^q  (0 . 10,  r ,  n,  0 . 10 )  is  the  tenth 
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percentile  of  a  random  variable  s(^,  r,n,p) 
for  <  =  0.10,  p  =  0.10.  The  distribution  of 
s(  oC  ,r,n,p)  must  be  determined  by  Monte 
Carlo  sampling. 


x;  io>  100.expil£^) 

wherein  uq, 10 20, 0. 10 )  =  -0.61  was  obtained 
from  Table  I. 


(Xo  depends  on  the  true  but  unknown 

value  of  the^Weibull  shape  parameter.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  situation  in  normal 
distribution  theory  that  the  OC  curve  for 
testing  a  hypothesis  about  the  normal  mean 
depends  on  the  true  but  unknown  standard 
deviation. 

Figure  1  shows  a  plot  ofr^log  ^^^o.lO^o^ 

(Xo  lO^ll  against  r  for  n  =  10,  20  and  30. 
The'values  are  obtained  from  Monte  Carlo 
simulation  of  2000  samples  for  each  n  and  r. 
Some  scatter  is  evident  in  the  data  points. 


It  is  noted  that  for  r>4  the  larger 
samples  give  superior  discrimination  (larger 


^^o.io\ 


). 


b)  Confidence  Interval  Criterion 


It  is  shown  in  Appendix  II  that  the  ratio 
of  upper  to  lower  confidence  limits  for  a 
Weibull  percentile  is  a  random  variable.  The 
median  ratio  R  is  therefore  proposed  as 
a  criterion  for  expressing  the  precision 
with  which  a  Weibull  percentile  is  determined 
by  a  test  of  n  samples  with  r  failures. 

As  with  the  OC  curve  criterion,  R  50  depends 
on  the  true  but  unknown  value  of  the  Weibull 
shape  parameter. 


For  80%  confidence  limits  on 
Eq.  (A2-13)  of  Appendix  II  gives  R^5q  as, 

«0.50  = 


The  plots  become  nearly  horizontal  as  r 
increases  indicating  that  there  is  relatively 
little  to  gain  by  waiting  for  additional 
failures  after  the  curves  flatten  out.  At 
r  =  3  the  curves  have  inverted  and  n  ==  10 
gives  superior  discrimination  to  n  -  30. 

Since  the  Weibull  distribution  reduces 
to  the  exponential  when  (3  =  1.0,  the  curves 
of  Figure  1  illustrate  the  loss  in  discrim¬ 
ination  that  results  from  assuming  the 
Weibull  and  going  through  the  estimation  of 
when  the  exponential  model  actually  applies. 

The  values  in  Figure  1  are  tabled  as 

[(Xo.io)o/(Xo.loh3''  'fable  1-  Ibe 

exponential  =  1.0),  Also  shown  in  Table  1 
are  the  values  corresponding  to  50%  prob¬ 
ability  of  accepting  if  Xq 

As  an  example  assume, 

(Xa  hours 

0.10  0 

ft  =  2.0 

Find  n  and  r  such  that  the  probability  of 
acceptance  is  0.10  if  (X^  10^1  ”  hours. 

From  Table  1  it  is  seen  that  either 
n  =  20,  r  =  6  or  n  =  30,  r  =  6  should  suffice. 
The  experimenter  may  make  the  choice  based 
on  a  trade-off  between  waiting  time  for 
results  and  the  cost  of  test  units. 

If  for  example  n  =  20,  r  =  6  is  chosen, 
the  experimenter  will^,  at  the  completion  of 
the  test,  calculate  ^q^iq  and  ^  from  the 
test  results  and  accept  if 


Where  u^  u  and  v  must  be  determined 

by  Monte’Carlo  sampling.  * 

Figure  3  is  a  plot  of  ^o>cthus 

computed  against  r  for  various  n.  Each  data 
point  on  this  plot  was  computed  from  a  Monte 
Carlo  experiment  in  which  10,000  samples  were 
generated  for  each  n  and  r. 

The  curves  seem  to  grow  flatter  as 
sample  size  increases,  are  uniformly  higher 
than  the  plot  of  log  R  for  the  exponential 
distribution,  and  do  not  overlap,  at  least 
for  values  of  r  >  5.  Figure  4  is  a  similar 
plot  for  the  case  where  the  Weibull  median 
Xo  5Q  is  being  estimated. 

In  this  case  the  curves  are  much  closer 
to  the  exponential  curve,  exhibit  much  more 
pronounced  curvature  and  significant  overlap. 

5  failures  in  a  sample  of  size  10  is  seen  to 
give  a  better  estimate  of  Xq  than  5 
failures  in  a  larger  sample.  On  the  other  hand, 
20  failures  in  a  group  of  size  30  is  superior 
to  a  complete  sample  of  size  20. 

Table  II  lists  the  values  of  R  for 
80%  confidence  limits  on  X  and  X  5Q  for 
the  various  sample  sizes  along  with  the  value 
of  R  for  the  exponential  case. 

From  this  table  it  can  be  noted  that 
n  =  10,  r  =  3  is  just  about  equally  good  (or 
bad)  for  the  Weibull  tenth  percentile  as 
for  the  Weibull  median, 

n  =  30,  r  =  5  is  better  for  Xq^iq  than 
Xo  50  but  n  =  30,  r  =  10  is  better  for 
^0.50  ^0. 10- 

In  general  it  appears  that  if  more  than 
50%  of  the  sample  is  failed,  the  median  is 
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better  estimated  thatt  Xq  jq.  If  less  than  50% 
are  failed,  Xq  j^q  may  be'  better  estimated 
than  Xq_5o. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  interval  criterion  for  selecting 
sample  size  for  a  Weibull  distribution, 
consider  the  case  whe  re  the  experimenter 
wishes  that  the  median  ratio  of  upper  to  lower 
80%  confidence  limits  for  be  2.0  or  less. 

Assuming  =  2  gives, 
log  R,50  =  2  X  .693  =  1.39 

From  Figure  4  it  is  seen  that  any  of  the 
following  choices  suffice: 

n  =  10,  r  =  5 
n  =  15,  r  =  6 
n  =  20,  X  =  7 
n  =  30,  r  =  8 

Closure 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  Weibull 
distribution  the  appropriate  number  of 
failures  depends  upon: 


The  maximum  likelihood  (ml)  estimate  of 
Xp  is  computed  from  the  observations  Xi 
in  a  sample  of  size  n  censored  the  r-th 
failure  (Type  II  censoring),  as, 

J  X' 

C^I  *■  (Al-3) 

Further,  is  distributed  as  %  (^n. 


To  test,  at  the  100^  %  level,  the 
hypothesis  that  Xp  assumes  a  specific  value 
(  )«>  f  i.e.  Ho:  Xp  agai ns t  the  one 

sided  alternative  that  Xp  Is  less  than(Xp)^, 
i.e,  ^  p  =  (X  p  )  j  (X  p  )^  . 


One  computes 


of  if. 


Xp  ^ 


A 

Xp  and  accepts  Ho  in  favor 


- -  (Al-4) 


where  denotes  the  100  -th  per¬ 
centile  of  the  distribution  having  2r 
degrees  of  freedom. 

If  Ho  is  true^  i.e.  if  Xp  s  ,  the 
probability  of  acceptance  will  be  1- 


1)  The  criterion  used;  OC  curve  or 
confidence  interval  ratio. 

2)  The  percentile  about  which  inferences 
are  to  be  made, 

3)  The  sample  size. 

For  the  exponential  distribution,  the 
number  of  failures  indicated  by  the  two 
criteria  coincide  if  the  probabilities  of 
the  two  types  of  errors  in  the  OC  curve 
criterion  are  taken  equal  to  each  other  and 
the  confidence  level  of  the  confidence  in¬ 
terval  criterion  is  the  complement  of  their 
sum.  The  appropriate  number  of  failures  is 
independent  of  sample  size  and  the  population 
being  considered. 


If  Hq  is  false,  i.e.  if  Xp=  (xp),  (Xft 
the  probability  of  acceptance  will  be  less  than 
1-  cL  by  an  amount  that  depends  on  the 
"falseness"  of  the  null  hypothesis,  or  more 
specifically,  on  the  ratio  .  This 

follows  from  * 


Corresponding  to  Pa  =  y  ,  one  has 

(^P)j 


or 


Appendix  I 

Exponential  Distribution 
a)  OC  Curve  Criterion 


Let  X  denote  the  100  p-th  percentile 
(or  (l-p)tn  reliable  life)  of  the  one 
parameter  exponential  distribution.  The 
cumulative  distribution  function  (CDF)  may 
be  parameterized  as, 


I  -  e>c  p-  /xp) 


(Al~l) 


where 


^  P  ~  V-p 


(Al-2) 


(Al-6) 


The  operating  characteristic  curve  is  a  plot  of 
%  against(Xp),,^ 

Y  will  decrease  as  decreases. 

b)  Confidence  Interval  Criterion 

Two  sided  100(1-  )%  confidence  inter¬ 

vals  for  X  follow  on  inverting  the 
inequalities  in  the  statement 


frcUfxi/.  (^r)  ^  x"= 


(Al-7) 
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They  are. 

A 


ir  Xp 


A 


(Al-8) 


The  ratio  R  of  the  upper  to  lower  confidence 
limit  is  thus, 


(Al-9) 


R  = 

Appendix  II 
Weibull  Distribution 


The  CDF  of  the  Weibull  distribution  is 
expressible  in  terms  of  the  p-th  percentile 
as. 


I  -  X 


(A2-1) 


where  ^  is  the  Weibull  shape  parameter. 

The  ml  estimate  of  Xp  is  computed  from  a 
sample  of  size  n.  Type  II  censored  at  r 
failures  as,  (cf,  e.g.  Cohen 

(A2-2) 


Xp 


■f-'l-l 


i s  the 


where  ^  ,  the  ml  estimate  of  ^ 
solution  of,  ^  A 

—  +  7  1  -l-s— g - =0 


H  has  been  shown 

~  log 


that  the  quantity 

A 

A  .  A 


(A2-3) 


(A2-4) 


procedure  is  1-  .  When  H,  is  true,  the 

probability  of  acceptance  is  less  than  !-«<  by 
an  amount  that  depends  upon  the  quantity 
(or  equivalently  on  ['■'••Arn'’ 

This  follows  from, 

Pa.  -  frolo[x-p  exp(  ‘V^)]  (A2-6) 

This  becomes,  after  rearranging  and  using 
u  ^  p  log 


P«.-  ProL[ 


.  I  ^p)o  1  (A2-7) 


Defining  S(«<,  v'  r  it  is 

observed  that  the  distribution  of  s,  being  a 
function  of  u  and  v  is  distributed  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Weibull  parameters. 

Its  percentiles  may  also  be  determined  by 
Monte  Carlo  sampling. 

For  a  fixed  probability  >C  of  accepting 
one  has 


(i  log  ^  V 


(A2-8) 


where  Sy denotes  the  100  V  -th  percentage  point 
of  sCYn.r.p), 

Alternatively  one  may  express  Eq.  (A2~8) 

as.  _  -.(S 


,-Sx 


(A2-9) 


b)  Confidence  Interval  Crite r i o n 


follows  a  distribution  that  depends  only  on  r, 
n  and  p  and  not  on  the  parameters  and  |i  of 
the  population  being  sampled.  Percentage 
points  of  this  distribution  must  be  determined 
by  Monte  Carlo  sampling.  Similarly,  the 
quantity, 

V(  ^ 


Two  sided  100(1-  )%  confidence  limits 

for  X  follow  from  the  probability 
s  t  atement , 


A 

A  i  At 


•-  Xp 


and  are, 

A 


has  been  shown 


to  be  distributed  independently 


(A2-10) 


(A2-11) 


of  the  Weibull  population  parameters. 

To  test  the  hypothesis  Ho: 
against  the  alternative  '  Ap*^  (Ap)j  ^  (Xp')^ 
one  computes  the  ml  es t imates  Xp  and  ^  from 
Eqs.  (A2-2)  and  (A2-3),  and  accepts  the  null 
hypothesis  if, 

(^p)o 


The  ratio  of  the  upper  to  lower  confidence 
limits  is, 

^  u,  -^/i  - 


exp 


A 


(A2-12) 


A 


(A2-5) 


If  Ho  is  true,  i.e.  if  i  the 

probability  of  accepting  Ho  under  this 


R  is  seen  to  be  a  random  variable  since  it 
involves  the  random  variable  ^  .  The  median 

value  Rq  of  R,  is  computed  by  substituting 
^  «  =*  Sfive, 


SO 
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Alternatively,  one  may  write, 

P  _  a,-w/,-a^A 

/5  /gq  no.sp  “  - ;-7- - 


(A2-14) 


The  quantity  log  i?o.sc,  is  a  function 
of  r,n  and  p  inasmuch  as  it  is  computed 
from  percentage  points  of  u(r,n,p)  and 
v(r , n ) . 
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TENTH  PERCENTILE  RATIO  VS. 
NO.  OF  FAILURES 
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FIG.  3 

MEDIAN  CONFIDENCE  LIMIT  RATIO  {X0.10) 
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PANEL  DISCUSSION  OF  BAYESIAN  ANALYSIS 
IN  RELIABILITY 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1080 


Introductory  Remarks 
"by  Frank  Proschan,  Moderator 
Florida  State  University 


Bayesian  methods  have  heen  proposed  for  and 
applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  reliability  problems. 

In  this  panel  discussion  we  hope  to  answer  (at  least 
partially)  the  following  basic  questions  concerning 
the  controversial  Bayesian  approach  to  reliability: 

(1)  What  is  the  Bayesian  approach?  How  is  it  used 
in  reliability  problems? 

(2)  Is  it  better  than  the  classical  approach? 

(3)  What  are  its  weaknesses  and  strengths? 

(1+)  Is  the  input  data  it  requires  available  in 
actual  reliability  situations? 


previous  lots  submitted;  i.e.,  g{e)  may  be  safely 
estimated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  quantitative 
a  priori  data  is  available,  but  a  particular  form  of 
g(0)  is  suggested  only  because  it  constitutes  a 
natural  conjugate  prior,  then  the  reliability  analyst 
may  well  be  suspicious  of  the  resulting  Bayesian 
analysis. 

I  stop  at  this  point,  since  by  now  I  have 
undoubtedly  alienated  both  Bayesian  and  classical 
analysts. 

BAYESIAN  METHODS  IN  RELIABILITY 
Frank  Grubbs 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 


(5)  Does  the  Bayesian  approach  lend  itself  to  abuse? 
Does  it  invite  the  reliability  analyst  to  assume 
information  he  does  not  really  have? 

(6)  Has  the  Bayesian  approach  been  successfully 
applied  to  real  life  reliability  problems?  What 

-  case  histories  can  be  described  in  which  Bayesian 
methods  were  used  with  benefit? 

(7)  Does  the  Bayesian  approach  lead  to  a  unified 
theory  of  statistics?  If  so,  in  what  way  is  this 
of  concrete  value  to  the  reliability  analyst? 


For  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  have  somehow 
miraculously  escaped  the  Bayesian  storm  of  contro¬ 
versy,  we  summarize  the  essence  of  the  Bayesian 
approach  in  a  reliability  context.  Assume  system 
lifelength  is  governed  by  probability  density  f(x|e), 
where  6  is  a  popvilation  parameter  of  interest,  such  as 
mean  lifelength.  Under  the  classical  approach,  0  is 
unknown  but  fixed.  Under  the  Bayesian  approach,  0 
itself  is  a  random  variable  with  a  priori  density  say, 
g(0)  before  any  observations  are  taken.  Then  the  a 
posteriori  probability  density  of  0,  after  an  obser¬ 
vation  X  on  system  lifelength  is  made,  is  given  by 


g(0)  may  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  belief  that 
system  mean  lifelength  is  0  before  taking  an  obser¬ 
vation,  while  g(0|x)  is  the  modified  measure  of  belief 
that  system  lifelength  is  0  after  taking  the  obser¬ 
vation  X. 


The  Bayesian  asserts  that  prior  information  about 
0  may  be  quantitatively  utilized  under  this  formulation; 
prior  information  might  come  from  previous  experience 
with  similar  systems,  engineering  opinion,  under¬ 
standing  of  the  physics  of  failure,  a  systems  analysis 
based  on  component  information,  etc.  The  classical 
statistician  objects  that  to  quantify  one’s  personal 
belief  and  incorporate  it  into  a  statistical  analysis 
may  lead  to  highly  subjective  answers  that  inextricably 
merge  qualitative  personal  belief  with  quantitative 
scientific  observation. 

Perhaps  a  sensible  approach  for  the  reliability 
analyst  to  take  is  to  use  the  Bayesian  approach  where 
prior  information  can  be  reasonably  quantified  and  to 
use  classical  statistics  otherwise.  For  example,  in 
acceptance  sampling  of  lots,  a  good  deal  of  quantita¬ 
tive  information  is  usually  available  concerning 


Many  years  ago,  perhaps  in  the  early  1950 ’s,  the 
late  Professor  Samuel  S.  Wilks  told  me  that  in  the 
history  of  statistics  Bayesian  methods  seem  to  r\in  on 
a  thirty-year  cycle,  but  sometime  before  Sam’s  passing 
in  196^  we  discussed  the  problem  of  the  thirty-year 
itch  again,  and  we  were  both  convinced  that  the 
methods  of  Bayes  were  here  to  stay.  Indeed,  why  not? 

At  any  rate,  there  is  always  the  pressure  for  Ph.D. 
dissertation  topics  on  anything  that  can  possibly  be 
dreamed  up,  and  those  interested  in  Bayes  techniques 
could  try  and  apply  such  principles  to  Just  about 
every  problem  which  the  so-called  ’’classical"  methods 
had  already  been  applied  to.  (The  author  never  under¬ 
stood  why  Bayesian  techniques  were  not  branded  as 
"classical"  originally  on  one  hand,  and  what  is  now 
called  "classical"  should  rather  be  referred  to  as 
"modern".)  Oh  my!  With  this  little  introduction,  I 
may  have  already  branded  myself  as  "subjective"  and 
not  "objective",  whereas  I  am  a  "frequentist ".  In  any 
event,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by  now  we  should  have 
expected  many,  many  applications  of  the  principles  of 
Bayes  to  various  reliability  problems ,  they  have  indeed 
occurred,  and  everyone  including  the  followers  of  Bayes 
feel  so  much  more  comfortable  when  the  Bayes  procedures 
give  the  same  answers  as  the  exact  classical  methods! 
Does  anyone  have  great  confidence  in  the  selection  of 
prior  distributions  of  parameters? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  more  important  problems  in 
reliability  include  various  analyses  of  system  reli¬ 
ability  and  the  placing  of  confidence  bounds  thereon. 

In  fact,  since  many  tests  of  whole  systems  are  too 
costly,  or  sometimes  destructive,  then  it  is  advisable 
to  estimate  confidence  bounds  from  component  test  data 
under  laboratory  conditions  or  inexpensive  simulations 
of  service  conditions.  Laboratory  tests  of  increased 
severity  and  the  like,  if  they  can  be  related  in  some 
way  to  service  conditions,  may  be  used  to  predict 
system  performance  in  the  actual  service  environment. 
Also,  tests  on  prototypes  of  systems,  where  such  trials 
must  be  made,  may  be  used  to  obtain  data  which  can  be 
employed  to  predict  confidence  bounds  on  system 
reliability  in  the  intended  or  expected  environment. 
Both  classical  and  Bayesian  methods  may  be  used  to 
"solve"  many  of  these  problems.  Which  approach  should 
be  used?  Which  can  be  depended  upon  and  when  is  a 
satisfactory  answer  obtained? 

We  must  remember  that  when  one  is  clever  enough  to 
make  the  classical  approach  work  for  reliability 
problems,  for  example,  even  when  it  is  necessary  to 
transform  the  intricate  statistical  formulations  around 
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into  appropriate  conditional  probabilities ,  there 
generally  can  be  no  valid  complaints,  for  otherwise 
who  woiild  accept  the  Bayes  answer?  (Don^t  accuse  me 
of  being  a  Bayes  advocate  when  I  select  the  classical 
approach  ’’subjectively’',  as  I  know  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do!)  In  such  cases,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Bayesian  approach,  except  his  proponents  might  well 
claim  that  their  theory  is  "simpler"  in  some  cases. 

In  some  reliability  problems  the  classical  methods  do 
indeed  get  bogged  down  to  some  extent  because  of  the 
complexity  which  creeps  in,  and  I  mention,  for  example, 
the  problems  of  placing  confidence  bounds  on  complex 
system  reliability  for  the  case  of  components  having 
binomial  pass-fail  or  exponential  time-to->fail 
data.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bayesian  approach 
requires  considerable  or  ethereal  intuition,  or  just 
plain  ESP  (l),  to  find  the  appropriate  prior  distri¬ 
bution  which  gives  the  correct  answer,  and  how  does 
one  know  he  has  the  correct  answer  unless  he  checks  it 
against  the  classical  finding,  which  as  we  have  said 
it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  find!  Perhaps  this 
latter  observation  helps  the  Bayesian  cause  in  such 
cases.  Something  about  the  Bayesian  approach  which 
leaves  me  cold  usually  is  that  the  improper  prior  in 
so  many  cases  is  the  best  to  use!  For  example,  for  a 
series  system  and  exponential  time-to-fail  data  for 
components,  the  uniform  assumption  on  the  prior  distri¬ 
bution  of  component  parameter  failure  rate  gives 
strange  results  for  confidence  bounds  on  overall  system 
reliability,  too  low  (high)  for  high  (low)  reliability! 
Nevertheless,  the  improper  prior,  or  the  reciprocal 
of  component  true  failure  rate,  is  the  correct  prior 
leading  to  optimum  exact  bounds  for  a  single  component 
system,  and  for  k  >  1  components  in  series,  this 
Bayesian  assumption  leads  to  equivalent  findings  from 
Monte  Carlo  simulation  methods  which  generate  component 
failure  rates  which  follow  Chi-Square  distributions. 

But  even  here  system  reliability  bounds  are  obtained 
which  turn  out  to  be  equivalent  to  the  simple  fiducial 
approach  of  Grubbs  (19T1 )  •  Why  bother  with  Bayesian 
techniques  in  this  case  therefore?  Which  brings  me  to 
the  next  important  point.  Now  please  do  not  say  that 
there  are  enormous  amounts  of  data  on  file  from  which 
the  priors  can  "easily  be  established".  There  are 
indeed  much,  much  data  on  file,  but  such  were  not  taken 
for  the  pxirpose  of  predicting  priors  for  the  Bayesians 
to  use,  the  data  are  rather  spotty  in  fact  and  not 
easily  analyzed  for  such  purposes  either.  Also,  when 
the  Bayesian  advocates  do  not  use  simple  conjugate 
priors,  their  work  becomes  rather  intractable.  This 
should  be  enough  to  raise  grave  doubts  about  Bayesian 
methods  in  reliability. 

The  writer ^s  experience  in  solving  reliability 
problems  in  an  acceptably  practical  manner  is  that 
neither  the  classical  nor  the  Bayesian  methods 
necessarily  work  too  easily  or  well.  In  fact,  the 
fiducial  approach  (which  certainly  is  not  Bayesian) 
has  much  to  offer,  as  it  is  more  classical  and  one  has 
simply  to  pivot  on  the  sample  data  and  then  see  just 
how  far  population  values  could  wander  away.  Now  you 
can  see  that  if  only  the  classical  and  the  Bayesian 
people  fight  each  other,  then  such  two-sided  conflict 
makes  life  really  simple  and  easy.  But  how  would  you 
like  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  fiducial  approach  so  that 
both  the  Bayesians  and  the  classicists  take  great 
delight  in  jumping  on  you  together?  Hence,  the  problem 
is  such  that  one  cannot  talk  only  of  Bayesian  methods, 
but  it  must  be  enlarged  to  include  the  whole  gamut  of 
methods  of  solving  statistical  type  problems, 
especially  in  reliability.  Sometimes  the  same  answers 
are  obtained  from  the  classical  theory  and  the  fiducial 
theory,  as  for  the  two-parameter  negative  exponential 
distribution  and  reliability  confidence  bounds  thereon, 
but  in  other  cases,  such  as  the  Behrens-Fisher  problem, 
the  fiducial  method  falls  down.  On  the  other  hand, 


certain  prior  distributions  for  Bayesian  approaches 
do  indeed  give  the  same  posterior  distribution  as  the 
fiducial  approach,  so  that  there  is  some  connection 
there  too.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  exponential 
series  system  reliability  for  a  fixed  number  of 
failures  per  component  mentioned  above.  But  who  would 
prefer  either  the  Bayes  or  the  fiducial  approach  above 
the  classical  method?  Not  me! 

Perhaps ,  we  are  merely  saying  that  it  pays  for 
intelligent  people,  or  even  intelligent  adversaries, 
to  communicate  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  and  in  the 
end  we  had  just  as  well  use  those  techniques  which 
work  well  in  practice,  or  check  each  other  out,  and 
are  sufficiently  simple  and  understandable  -  a  very 
desirable  goal,  is  it  not? 

In  summary,  the  "Operations  Research"  approach 
may  be  needed  for  the  problems  of  Bayesian  Methods 
in  Reliability! 

THE  ROLE  OF  BAYESIAN  METHODS  IN  RELIABILITY 
R.  E.  Schafer 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Fullerton,  California 

First,  to  provide  a  framework  for  discussion,  we 
will  briefly  contrast  the  Bayesian  and  Classical 
methods.  This  is  probably  best  done  by  noting  the 
input  variables  required  by  Bayesian  methods  that  are 
not  required  by  Classical  methods:  i)  the  prior 
distribution  and  ii)  the  loss  function.  Thus  Bayesian 
methods  permit  decisions  to  be  made  on  expected  loss 
(as  against  the  Classical  method  which  uses  confidence 
statements  and  (inductive)  probabilities;  in  fact  the 
foizndation  of  the  Classical  method  is  the  likelihood 
function)  which  is  presumably  the  penultimate 
criterion  in  decision  making.  Subjectively  and 
personalistically  established  prior  distributions  will 
be  rejected  out  of  hand  for  this  discussion  since,  at 
this  time,  they  do  not  provide  a  suitable  means  of 
communicating  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge.  In 
short  the  prior  probability  distribution  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  usual  frequency  sense.  However,  we 
will  call  any  method  which  uses  a  prior  distribution  a 
Bayesian  method  even  though  the  decision  criterion  may 
not  be  based  on  a  loss  function. 

Any  statistical  decision  model ,  be  it  Bayesian  or 
Classical,  must  rise  or  fall,  on:  i)  how  well  it 
models  the  real  world,  ii)  how  convenient  the  model  is 
to  use,  and  iii)  the  cost  efficiency  of  the  method. 
Classical  models  have,  to  me,  the  sometimes  misleading 
advantage  that  they  are  extremely  convenient  to  use: 
one  usually,  in  reliability  applications,  need  only 
select  a  test  size  (significance  level)  or  confidence 
level  to  make  decisions.  Consider  as  an  example  the 
popular  MIL-STD  78IB  test  plans.  They  are  used  with 
abandon:  the  requirement  of  a  (conditional)  exponen¬ 
tial  time-to-failure  distribution  being  rarely  if  ever 
checked.  These  tests  are  not  particularly  robust  under 
some  alternatives.  On  the  other  hand,  Bayesian  methods 
model  the  real  world  well  in  two  respects;  if  the 
parameter  in  question  is  a  random  variable  this  can  be 
modelled  by  using  a  prior  distribution  and  the  decision 
criteria  can  be  related  to  real  life,  e.g. ,  loss 
functions  or  posterior  probability  rather  than  the 
usual  "inductive"  measures.  In  fact  in  "selling" 
Bayesian  methods  in  reliability  one  often  hears  the 
advantage  that  prior  knowledge  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  decision  process.  This  is  true  enough  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  impetus  to  Bayesian  models 
has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  decision  criteria,  i.e.,  minimization  of  expected 
loss  or  posterior  probability. 
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The  Bayesian  model  clearly  has  useful  applications 
in  reliability  practice  for  in  many  situations  the 
parameter  of  interest  may  be  considered  a  random 
variable.  For  example,  a  succession  of  "identical’’ 
computers  clearly  have  different,  although  unknovn, 
mean-times-to-failure.  The  problem  is  in  establishing 
the  prior  distribution.  Methods  of  fitting  prior 
distributions  to  observed  reliability  data  have  been 
discussed^.  If  enough  data  to  fit  a  prior 
distribution  is  not  available,  empirical  Bayes  methods 
can  be  used^.  Regarding  the  loss  function, it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  such 
a  function  to  everyone's  satisfaction.  However,  in 
reliability  work,  the  posterior  probability  of  the 
hypothesis  P(H|Data)  has  been  commonly  used  instead 
of  the  loss  function.  This  clearly  seems  better  than 
the  Classical  P(Data|H)  which  is  inductive. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Bayesian  methods  often 
model  the  real  world  better  (than  the  Classical  Models) 
the  read  growth  of  Bayesian  models  in  reliability  will 
be  due  to  a  reduction  in  decision  costs.  When 
Classical  models  are  used  in  a  "random  parameter" 
environment  costs  of  decision  are  often  increased 
because  one  pays  for  protection  one  does  not  need.  An 
example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  last  point. 
Suppose  the  parameter  6  in  an  exponential  time-to- 
failure  distribution  is  a  random  variable  and  that  a 
MIL  STD  T81B  test  is  used  with  (minimm  acceptable 
mean-time-to-failure)  0^  and  consimier's  risk  3  =  *01. 
Suppose  now  that  its  known  that,  a  priori  (i.e.  before 
the  test  is  taken)  P(0  0j)  =  .001.  Then  surely  the 

event  0  0^  is  so  rare  that  it  is  not  worth 

(speaking  Classically)  "paying"  for  the  sample  size  to 
provide  a  3  as  small  as  .01.  One  is  paying  for 
protection  he  does  not  need  and  a  3  =  -10  would  surely 
have  been  acceptable. 
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The  position  taken  by  this  panelist  is  akin  to 
that  of  an  attorney  charged  with  the  task  of  defending 
his  client.  As  such,  the  approach  will  be  one  that 
rebutts  the  criticisms  leveled  against  the  so-called 
"Bayesians".  Because  of  the  position  taken,  it  is 
requested  that  this  panelist  not  be  castigated  in  the 
futxire  either  as  a  "Bayesian"  or  as  a  "non-Classicist". 

A  review  of  the  literature  reveals  that  some  of 
the  arguments  directed  towards  a  reliability  analyst 
(engineer,  statistician)  using  Bayesian  methods  are 
along  the  lines  indicated  below.  The  position  of  this 
panelist  on  each  of  these  issues  is  given  after  the 
issues  have  been  presented. 

1.  The  Bayesian  approach  lends  itself  too  readily  to 
misuse. 

Such  criticism  is  imfortunate  because  it  tends  to 
shadow  the  real  issue  "are  Bayesian  methods  useful  in 
reliability?"  This  panelist  concurs  with  the  point  of 
view  that  merely  the  use  of  Bayes  theorem  does  not  make 
one  a  Bayesian.  He  also  concurs  with  the  point  of  view 
that  those  situations  (such  as  acceptance  sampling, 


life  testing  from  distinct  lots,  etc.),  which  call 
for  the  use  of  a  prior  distribution  on  an  unknown 
parameter,  should  not  be  classified  as  legitimate 
Bayesian  procedures.  There  may  be  several  other 
genuine  misuses  of  Bayesian  procedures  as  there  are 
misuses  of  any  other  procedure,  and  such  criticism 
is  not  considered  serious  enough  for  a  strong  rebuttal. 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  completely  specified  prior 
distribution  is  not  rigid. 

The  classical  argument  leveled  against  a  Bayesian 
is  in  his  choice  of  a  prior  distribution.  The  position 
of  this  panelist  is  that  all  statistical  procedures 
when  applied  to  practical  problems  involve  some  element 
of  personal  choice.  For  example,  in  the  testing  of 
statistical  hypothesis,  the  choice  of  type  I  and  type 
II  errors  is  left  to  the  decision  maker.  In 
acceptance  sampling  the  risks  are  negotiated  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  existence  of  a  prior  distribution  cannot  be 
included  in  a  system  of  axioms,  and  the  choice  of 
this  prior  be  left  to  a  decision  maker,  or  be 
negotiated  between  the  parties  involved.  Any  dis¬ 
cussions  and  disagreements  on  the  choice  of  suitable 
priors  should  not  be  confused  with  discussions  on  the 
legitimacy  of  Bayesian  procedures. 

3.  Bayesian  methods  are  of  mathematical  interest  only 
and  not  applicable  to  the  real-world  problems  of  data 
collection  and  analysis. 

This  point  of  view  is  often  expressed  by  those 
statisticians  interested  in  "the  return  of  statistics 
from  the  mathematician  to  the  statistician".  They 
adhere  to  the  point  of  view  that  their  sole  function 
is  learning  from  the  data  alone. 

The  above  point  of  view  is  very  short  sighted,  and 
perhaps  disturbing  even  to  our  "non-Bayesian"  panelists 
and  our  moderator.  The  strength  of  the  statistical 
method  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  procedures  have  been 
backed  up  by  rigorous  mathematical  arguments.  If  all 
that  reliability  analysts  did  was  collect  and  plot 
failiare  data  and  pass  it  up  the  line,  then  this 
panelist  could  be  partially  sympathetic  to  the 
argument.  This  not  being  the  case,  the  above  point 
of  view  needs  to  be  challenged. 

If  coherent  procedures  of  inference,  based  on  any 
system  of  axioms,  one  of  which  could  be  the  existence 
of  a  prior  could  be  developed,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  Bayesian  procedures  should  be  criticized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact , Bindley  shows  that  any  system  of 
axioms  which  does  not  have  a  prior  leads  to  proce¬ 
dures  which  are  not  coherent.  Since  the  principle  of 
coherence  has  a  special  significance  in  reliability 
theory,  this  aspect  of  non-Bayesian  inference  should 
not  be  overlooked. 
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Workers  in  reliability  are  often  faced  with 
analyzing  a  body  of  data.  The  questions  they  ask 
themselves  and  the  statistician  often  amount  to, 
"What  can  I  learn  from  these  data?"  Rarely,  at 
least  in  my  experience,  do  they  ask,  ’*What  deci¬ 
sion  should  I  make?"  or  "How  sure  should  I  be  that 
a  parameter  0  is  between  two  specified  numbers?" 
Yet  these  latter  questions  appear  to  be  the  ones 
addressed  by  proponents  of  the  Bayesian  approach. 
It  is  my  position  that  not  only  are  these  artifi¬ 
cial  questions,  but  the  Bayesian  answers  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  false  sense  of  precision.  Further¬ 
more,  I  object  to  the  Bayesian  approach  because 
it  ignores  fundamental  statistical  concepts  such 
as  the  assessment  of  sampling  variation  and  be¬ 
cause  it  merges  the  information  contained  in  the 
data  with  the  data  collector's  opinions.  It 
should  be  made  clear  here  that  by  the  Bayesian 
approach  I  am  referring  to  the  incorporation  of 
personal  probability  into  the  analysis  of  data, 

I  have  no  Bayesian  quarrel  in  the  situation  in 
which  a  parameter,  such  as  the  MTBF  of  a  lot,  is 
a  physical  random  variable.  However,  I  think  it 
is  rare  that  one  can  completely  specify  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  an  unobserved  random  variable. 

The  way  one  learns  from  data,  I  believe,  is 
by  asking,  "What  sort  of  (probability)  model  is 
consistent  with  the  data?"  This  question  is  the 
very  essence  of  scientific  investigation.  The 
statistician  seeks  out  the  answer  by  considering 
the  rules  by  which  the  data  were  collected,  by 
making  goodness-of-fit  tests,  and,  if  a  parametric 
model  can  be  fitted,  by  making  statements  about 
what  parameter  values  are  consonant  with  the  data. 
Through  experience,  I  have  found  this  to  be  an  in¬ 
formative,  even  enlightening,  process.  To  intro¬ 
duce  arbitrary  elements,  such  as  priors  and  loss 
functions,  into  the  process  and  re-express  it  as  a 
series  of  prior  and  posterior  betting  odds  is  a 
gross  distortion. 

The  Bayesian  approach  requires  that  one  ex¬ 
press  his  prior  beliefs  about  a  parameter  in 
terms  of  a  completely  specified  probability  dis¬ 
tribution  function.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  one  can  do  is  to  specify  a  range  or  a 
distribution  of  his  personal  probability.  That 
is,  a  personal  probability  is  a  random  variable 
in  the  classical  sense;  it  varies  from  day  to 
day,  moment  to  moment.  To  amplify,  if  you  claim 
19:1  prior  odds  on  some  proposition,  I  assert 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  prior 
odds  couldn*t  be  18:1  or  20:1.  It  seems  impera¬ 
tive  that  this  source  of  variation  be  accounted 
for,  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  Bayes ians 
recognize  it,  much  less  try  to  account  for  it. 

This  is  why  I  claim  a  false  sense  of  precision  in 
the  Bayesian  approach. 

It  is  often  thought  that  the  use  of  a  "flat" 


prior  represents  vague  prior  belief.  These 
priors  can  lead  to  results  algebraically  equal  to 
results  derived  under  classical  approaches.  How¬ 
ever,  this  coincidence  should  not  blur  the  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  classical  confidence  interval,  in 
spite  of  its  name,  is  just  a  statement  about  what 
range  of  parameters  are  consonant  with  the  ob¬ 
served  data  to  a  specified  extent.  The  "confi¬ 
dence"  one  has  that  the  parameter  is  in  that 
interval  is  confidence  only  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  The  Bayesian  posterior  probability  inter¬ 
val,  on  the  other  hand,  throbs  with  confidence. 

It  measures  strength  of  belief  and  provides  bet¬ 
ting  odds.  The  fact  that  this  major  change  in 
interpretation  and  meaning  is  accomplished  by 
only  making  the  additional  assumption  of  a  flat 
prior  suggests  that  this  assumption  is  not  at  all 
vague ,  inno cuous ,  or  to  be  light ly  taken . 

Aside  from  my  hesitancy  to  accept  the  assump¬ 
tions  necessary  for  implementation  of  the 
Bayesian  approach,  I  wonder  how  I  should  inter¬ 
pret  results  expressed  in  terms  of  your  personal 
probability.  It  appears  that  the  only  way  I  can 
do  this  is  to  search  out  your  data,  under¬ 
standing  would  be  aided  if  you  would  summarize 
the  data  in  ways  such  as  goodness-of-fit  tests 
and  consonance  intervals,  which  do  not  quantita¬ 
tively  incorporate  your  prior  beliefs.  The 
language  of  personal  probability  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  describing  the  formation  of  personal 
opinion  (talking  to  oneself),  but  it  is  not 
appropriate  for  the  communication  of  scientific 
information. 

The  output  of  a  Bayesian  analysis  is  a  sta¬ 
tistic,  a  function  of  the  data,  and  as  such  has 
operating  characteristics.  We  learn  from  data  by 
seeking  to  represent  them  as  "typical"  data  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  particular  model  or  class  of  models. 
The  value,  or  use,  of  a  statistic  can  be  assessed 
by  considering  its  operating  characteristics,  that 
is,  its  behavior  in  repetitions  from  the  model. 

The  Bayesian  apparently  sees  no  value  in  this. 

His  posterior  distribution  or  decision  is  his  per¬ 
sonal  statement  based  on  the  data  at  hand  and  he 
cares  not  how  that  statement  could  vary  with 
hypothetical  data  generated  by  the  model  he  has 
chosen  to  represent  his  observed  data.  The 
assessment  of  sampling  variation  is  widely  re¬ 
garded  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  data  analysis  and 
I  cannot  see  v;hy  the  incorporation  of  personal 
probability  into  the  analysis  should  permit  one 
to  discard  this  basic  concern. 

To  summarize,  the  Bayesian  approach  is  based 
on  often  untenable  assumptions,  leads  to  non- 
conmunicable  results,  and  distorts  the  process  by 
which  one  learns  from  data.  I  see  no  reason  to 
regard  it  as  a  substitute  for  or  as  a  practical 
extension  of  classical  statistical  methods. 
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Studies  involving  the  operational  use  and  role 
of  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  pro- 
vid.ed  a  set  of  requirements  for  inflight  and  ground 
testing  which  could  not  be  met  by  conventional  Aero¬ 
space  Ground  Equipment  (AGE) .  With  the  evolution  of 
the  AMSA  into  the  B-1  bomber,  it  became  necessary  to 
develop  new  concepts  in  on- aircraft  testing.  The 
implementation  of  these  concepts  led  to  the  development 
of  the  Central  Integrated  Test  Subsystem  (CITS) . 

The  CITS  is  an  onboard  aircraft  subsystem 
utilizing  a  dedicated  computer  to  read  and  assess  the 
health  of  all  airborne  subsystems  (including  itself). 
This  provides  the  aircrew  with  continuous  status  of 
the  subsystems  and  the  ability  to  isolate  failures  to 
a  line  replaceable  unit  (LRU) . 

One  of  the  design  goals  for  the  CITS  is  to 
minimize  the  requirements  for  flight  line  AGE  and  to 
impact,  where  possible,  the  shop  AGE. 

This  paper  describes  the  CITS  in  its  relationship 
to  the  B-1  and  to  its  maintainability,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  cost  trade-offs  between  the  CITS  and  all 
levels  of  AGE. 


Background 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  a  need  to  modernize 
our  bomber  force  was  recognized.  This  resulted  in  a 
series  of  studies  for  various  aspects  of  an  AMSA 
being  conducted  by  several  aircraft,  avionic,  and 
engine  companies.  In  turn,  these  studies  culminated 
in  a  set  of  requirements  for  a  new,  versatile  type  of 
bomber  which  was  designated  the  B-1.  The  AMSA  studies 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  B-1  would  have  to  meet 
very  different  requirements  than  any  previously 
designed  bomber,  such  as  the  ability  to  fly  at  close 
to  the  speed  of  sound  at  very  low  altitudes  under 
radar  detection,  reduced  radar  cross  section,  reduced 
infrared  reflection,  and  the  ability  to  use  a  much 
shorter  runway  than  conventional  bombers  in  order  to 
be  dispersed  to  many  different  types  of  airfields. 

This  requirement  made  the  conventional  use  of  AGE 
impractical  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  quantities 
necessary  to  preposition  AGE  at  all  possible  air¬ 
fields;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  larger  inventory 
of  AGE  in  terms  of  spares,  manpower,  time  involved  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  equipment  etc;  and  from  the 
logistical  view  of  needing  to  know  what  equipment  is 
at  what  base  and  whether  this  particular  AGE  is 
configured  for  the  next  aircraft  configuration  it  will 
be  required  to  test.  These  and  other  considerations 
dictated  a  positive  need  for  an  onboard  test  system. 
Studies  of  existing  (and  contemplated)  test  systems 
in  use  by  both  military  and  commercial  aircraft  in 
that  time  frame  indicated  that  the  B-1  onboard  test 


system  would  have  to  advance  the  state  of  the  test 
system  art  in  terms  of  reduced  costs  and  weight  and 
increased  flexibility  and  effectiveness  if  it  were  to 
do  the  necessary  job. 

All  of  these  factors  combined  to  culminate  in 
the  test  system  presently  under  development  by  North 
American  Rockwell  which  is  known  as  the  CITS,  i.e.. 
Central  Integrated  Test  Subsystem.  This  acronym  was 
selected  to  describe  the  system  idiich  is  central  in 
the  sense  of  bringing  data  from  all  aircraft  subsys¬ 
tems,  and  integrated  in  the  sense  of  using  sensors/ 
transducers  already  installed  in  each  of  the  subsys¬ 
tems  for  operational  purposes,  as  the  source  of  most 
of  the  CITS  signals.  A  block  diagram  of  this  system 
is  shown  in  Figure  I. 


Description 

The  CITS  is  defined  as  an  airborne  subsystem 
which  keeps  track  of  the  operability  status  of  all 
other  airborne  subsystems  to  provide  flight  and  ground 
crews  with  timely  and  accurate  information  regarding 
subsystems  "health.”  It  comprises  a  central  digital 
on-board  conqDuter  which  receives  information  from 
several  Data  Acquisition  Units  (DAU)  and  provides 
readouts  in  the  form  of  lighted  messages  on  the  CITS 
Control  and  Display  (CCD)  Panel,  printed  information 
on  an  onboard  printer,  and  at  some  later  date,  digital 
recording  on  magnetic  tape.  The  concept  of  a  CITS 
type  system  offers  many  advantages  to  the  user  such 
as  (1)  immediate  failure  indication;  (2)  increased 
flight  safety,  since  the  condition  of  the  aircraft  is 
known  during  all  phases  of  flight;  (3)  increased 
mission  effectiveness,  for  the  s^e  reason;  (4) 
increased  aircraft  availability,  since  its  status  is 
known  before,  during,  and  after  each  flight;  (5) 
reduced  test  t3Jne,  which  leads  to  increased  equipment 
life,  since  it  is  being  tested  while  it  is  normally 
operating  or  for  much  shorter  periods  of  time  on  the 
ground;  (6)  faster  repair  time,  which  leads  to  reduced 
maintenance  man-hours  per  flight  hour  (MMH/FH) ;  (7) 
maintenance  as  required,  either  through  failure 
indication  or  trend  analysis*,  which  will  allow  more 
flight  time;  (8)  reduction  in  incorrect  fault 
diagnosis,  which  can  lead  to  a  more  favorable 
logistics  posture;  (9)  the  high  degree  of  automaticity 
which  will  assist  in  reducing  the  requirements  for 
highly  specialized  personnel  training. 

Physically,  the  CITS  consists  of  an  onboard 
digital  coiTputer  receiving  inputs  from  a  series  of 
DAU's  and  providing  outputs  to  a  CCD  panel,  a  clear 
text  printer,  and  a  magnetic  digital  tape  recorder. 

The  CITS  computer  is  the  heart  of  the  testing 
system  since  it  provides  the  control  mechanism  to 
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collect  test  parameter  data  and  to  route  information 
to  the  panel,  the  recorder,  and  the  printer.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  ’’intelligence"  which  runs  subsystem  tests  by 
bringing  signals  out  of  the  aircraft  subsystem  at  the 
required  time  and  rate  and  performing  the  necessary 
evaluations  to  determine  the  status  of  each  subsystem 
in  its  inflight  relationship  to  all  other  interfacing 
systems.  Briefly,  the  computer  has  a  repertoire  of 
70  instructions,  is  capable  of  performing  200,000 
logical  operations  per  second,  has  a  memory  capacity 
of  32,768  sixteen-bit  words,  and  can  perform  1,000,000 
memory  operations  per  second.  Figure  II  shows  the 
computer  and  some  additional  data  related  to  it. 

This  test  system’s  interface  with  the  outside 
world  is  principally  through  the  CCD  Panel  which  is 
located  in  the  aft  crew  station  for  the  use  of  the 
Offensive  and  Defensive  Officers  during  flight, 
although  the  forward  station  crew  members  are  provided 
with  the  capability  to  initiate  inflight  fault  isola¬ 
tion  tests.  The  CCD  will  simultaneously  indicate 
status  of  the  air  vehicle  subsystems  and/or  modes  of 
operation  of  these  subsystems  while  in  flight  and  dur¬ 
ing  ground  readiness  tests.  One  or  more  legends  will 
be  illuminated  whenever  one  or  more  of  the  air  vehicle 
subsystems  go  outside  of  their  performance  limits. 

An  absence  of  illumination  will  indicate  a  GO  system, 
and  lamp  testing  will  be  performed  to  be  certain  that 
all  of  the  redundant  lamps  have  not  failed.  A  ten¬ 
digit  pushbutton  input  panel,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
CCD,  is  used  to  initiate,  all  fault  isolation  testing 
when  a  manual  request  is  to  be  made,  in  addition  to 
providing  a  centralized  location  for  the  CITS  man- 
machine  interface.  The  approximate  dimension  of  the 
panel  and  a  view  of  the  display  portion  are  shown 
in  Figure  III. 

The  CITS  airborne  printer  is  the  principal  tool 
of  the  ground  maintenance  crew  in  that  it  provides  a 
hard  copy  printout  of  all  CITS  derived  data.  All 
fault  detection  data,  i.e.,  subsystem  failures,  LRU 
identification  and  functional  failure,  in  addition  to 
fault  isolation  data,  such  as  fault  isolation 
instructions  and  isolation  identification  numbers,  are 
printed  on  the  tape  output  of  this  printer,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  the  ground  maintenance  men  with  a  complete 
picture  of  what  occurred  during  the  flight  just 
completed.  The  printer  will  operate  up  to  25  charac¬ 
ters  per  second  on  a  100-foot  roll  of  tape. 

In  order  to  capture  data  which  occur  only  during 
flight  at  a  particular  speed  and  altitude,  a  magnetic- 
tape,  digital  data  recorder  will  be  provided  as  a  part 
of  the  CITS.  The  tape  will  be  a  cartridge  replaceable 
module  easily  accessed  from  the  ground  using  the  crew 
entry  ladder . 

The  data  collected  by  the  recorder  will  be 
available  for  use  in  Air  Force  Ground  Data  Processing 
Systems  of  the  future.  Figure  IV  shows  a  view  of  the 
printer  and  recorder  in  relation  to  their  ease  of 
access. 

These  three  devices  -  the  Display  Panel,  the 
Printer,  and  the  Recorder  -  provide  CITS  with  the 
capability  to  interface  with  the  peculiar  operational 
and  maintenance  environment  dictated  by  the  mission 


prescribed  for  the  B-1  bomber.  An  outline  view  of  the 
B-1  is  shown  in  Figure  V  with  the  approximate  location 
of  the  various  components  of  the  CITS. 

The  requirements  of  this  mission  demanded  that 
the  design  of  the  CITS  be  different  than  existing  test 
systems,  in  that  design  emphasis  was  required  in  areas 
usually  (in  the  past)  not  considered  as  being  very 
important.  The  design  of  the  CITS  had  to  be  such  that 
its  operation  was  basically  automatic  and  very  simple 
to  operate,  with  no  handbooks  required  and  no  coded 
entries  or  number  sequences  to  be  deciphered  before 
knowledge  of  a  fault  is  gained.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  minimize  the  use  of  Built-In  Test  Equipment  (BITE) 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  aerospace  industries  and 
the  military  have  been  (and  are)  actively  developing 
BITE.  This  was  necessary  since  a  hardware  change  in  a 
subsystem  could  cause  a  change  in  the  BITE  and  possibly 
a  change  in  the  rest  of  the  test  system,  thereby  requir¬ 
ing  extensive  hardware  changes  to  the  aircraft  with  a 
corresponding  loss  of  utilization  of  the  aircraft. 

The  extensive  use  of  end-to-end  dynamic  testing  was 
one  of  the  major  design  goals  of  the  CITS  in  order  to 
provide  maximum  generation  of  information  with  the 
smallest  number  of  test  points. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  CITS  design,  however,  was 
flexibility  -  flexibility  to  allow  software  to  control 
the  testing  functions  rather  than  hardware  since  it  is 
more  cost  effective  to  make  a  software  change  than  to 
effect  a  hardware  change  to  follow  the  air  vehicle 
subsystem  changes  -  flexibility  in  providing  random 
access  to  test  point  data  in  order  to  allow  the  com¬ 
puter  to  "see"  the  data  it  needs  when  it  needs  it  and 
not  be  forced  to  wait  until  that  particular  piece  of 
information  is  available  -  flexibility  in  that  the 
design  of  the  CITS  is  not  customized  to  fit  one  speci¬ 
fic  subsystem,  but  instead  could  be  used  in  almost  any 
type  or  configuration  of  a  subsystem  -  and  flexibility 
in  its  capability  of  growth  to  allow  for  additional 
subsystems  to  be  added  to  the  B-1  without  requiring 
a  new  CITS  system.  These  design  goals  have  been  and 
are  being  implemented  in  the  mechanization  of  the  CITS 
in  order  that  this  advanced  test  system  become  a 
major  factor  in  lowering  the  MMH/FH  ratio,  in  raising 
the  number  of  hours  of  availability  for  each  CITS- 
equipped  aircraft,  and  in  providing  operational 
information  to  increase  the  probability  of  mission 
success . 


CITS  Usefulness 

The  different  and  somewhat  unusual  requirements 
of  the  B-1  bomber  should  be  sufficient  justification 
for  developing  a  CITS  type  system  but,  in  order  to  be 
con^letely  effective,  the  CITS  must  offer  a  plus  value 
for  the  maintainability  of  the  aircraft  or  the  per¬ 
sonnel  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  B-1  fleet  will  slowly,  but  inevitably,  discontinue 
its  use  and  will  find  other  methods  of  testing  the 
aircraft.  To  determine  whether  or  not  this  plus  value 
existed,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  disadvantages 
and  the  advantages  inherent  in  the  design  and  use  of 
the  CITS  to  be  certain  that  the  disadvantages  did  not 
outweigh  the  advantages. 
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Disadvantages 

Since  the  CITS  is  an  onboard  test  subsystem  as 
compared  to  carry-on  or  roll-up  equipment,  its  dis¬ 
advantages  were  the  same  as  all  other  subsystems 
internal  to  the  aircraft.  In  this  instance,  the  usual 
factors  of  weight,  volume,  power  consumption,  and 
cooling,  and  the  effects  on  reliability  and  maintain¬ 
ability  were  considered. 

The  weight  disadvantages  was  minimized  through 
the  extensive  use  of  existing  signals  generated  by  the 
normal  operation  of  the  aircraft’s  subsystem  rather 
than  using  special  transducers  whenever  a  parameter 
was  required.  Additional  weight  savings  resulted 
from  the  multiple  use  of  each  parameter  (where 
possible)  instead  of  adding  sensor s/transducers  or 
circuitry  to  provide  additional  parameter  data. 

Fewer  transducers  and  circuits  resulted  in  less  wire 
and  connectors  to  further  hold  down  the  weight. 
Additional  weight  decrease  was  realized  from  the 
reduction  in  use  of  BITE,  which  could  be  removed  from 
existing  subsystems  since  it  was  no  longer  needed. 
Volumetric  requirements  were  kept  to  a  minimum  through 
the  use  of  aircraft  components  and  equipment,  most 
of  \diich  are  designed  for  lightweight,  low- volume  use, 
and,  as  is  the  case  for  weight,  through  the  multiple 
use  of  transducers,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for  add¬ 
on  transducers.  Power  consumption  and  cooling  require¬ 
ments  were  also  minimized  through  the  use  of  these 
types  of  components,  i.e.,  low-weight  low-volume 
aircraft  items.  The  use  of  these  components  in  the 
design  of  the  CITS  hardware  resulted  in  a  test  system 
which  will  weigh  approximately  165  pounds,  and  use 
about  1100  watts  of  power  and  4  cubic  feet  of  space. 

The  overall  reliability  of  the  aircraft  was 
reduced  because  of  the  additional  circuitry  and  com¬ 
ponents  added  to  the  aircraft.  However,  this 
reduction  was  within  the  reliability  requirements 
specified  for  the  B-1.  The  penalty  due  to  the 
reduction  in  reliability  was  offset  considerably  by 
the  increase  in  probability  of  mission  success  due  to 
the  ability  of  the  CITS  to  detect  failures  in  flight 
thus  providing  the  air  crew  with  the  knowledge  needed 
to  evaluate  their  position  relative  to  their  aircraft 
and  its  ability  to  continue  the  mission. 

Maintainability  of  the  B-1  was  also  impacted  by 
the  addition  of  CITS  since  it  was  another  onboard 
system  to  be  considered  in  the  maintenance  analysis. 
However,  since  CITS  is  basically  a  maintenance  system 
and  its  contribution  to  the  overall  maintainability 
of  the  aircraft  is  so  great,  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  this  system  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
onboard  aircraft  subsystems. 

Advantages 

It  would  seem  that  the  operational  requirements 
which  had  to  be  fulfilled  with  some  type  of  test 
equipment  different  than  conventional  AGE  would  be 
sufficient  reason  for  the  design  and  development  of 
the  CITS.  However,  maintenance  considerations  have 
to  be  looked  at  in  order  to  determine  that  a  CITS 
type  system  will  provide  advantages  over  Detached 


Test  Equipment  since  it  is  possible  that  the  operational 
requirements  may  change  or  be  overshadowed  by  cost 
problems  thereby  forcing  a  decision  between  the 
operations  and  maintenance  functions.  Therefore,  CITS 
will  be  described  in  relationship  to  AGE  at  all  levels, 
and  in  its  potential  impact  on  reliability,  maintain¬ 
ability,  mission  readiness  (completion),  and  on  the 
cost  of  ownership. 


Advantages /AGE  Impact 
Organization  AGE 

A  design  goal  of  the  CITS  is  to  minimize  (or 
eliminate)  organizational  or  flight  line  AGE.  Practi¬ 
cal  implementation  of  CITS  indicates  that  the  CITS 
should  reduce  the  flight  line  test  equipment  about 
85^  of  what  would  normally  be  used  on  this  type  of 
aircraft.  While  total  elimination  of  this  level  of 
AGE  is  theoretically  possible,  practical  experience 
strongly  suggests  that  it  cannot  be  done.  However, 
during  the  entire  RDT^E  program,  this  goal  will 
continue  to  be  looked  at  in  order  to  bring  the  above 
percentage  figure  down  as  low  as  constraints  permit. 

As  eveiy  AGE  design  engineer  knows,  the  task  of 
providing  AGE  at  the  same  time  that  flight  testing 
begins  is  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting  him 
and  he  is  usually  forced  to  use  factory  test  equip¬ 
ment  or  some  type  of  Special  Test  Equipment  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  first  flight  and  first  need 
for  his  organizational  type  AGE.  Even  though  CITS 
will  be  a  development  system  at  this  point  in  time, 
previous  shop  testing  for  compatibility  and  integra¬ 
tion  will  contribute  a  certain  degree  of  confidence 
to  its  usage,  and  will  allow  it  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  air  vehicle  subsystems.  In 
addition  to  its  early  availability,  the  CITS  will  also 
have  inherent  advantages  over  conventional  organiza¬ 
tional  AGE,  in  that  the  on-board  equipment  will  be 
looking  at  actual  operational  signals  produced  in  the 
environmental  atmosphere  of  the  subsystems.  These 
same  environmental  characteristics  are  either  simu¬ 
lated  by  flight  line  AGE  or  are  ignored,  thereby 
reducing  the  credibility  of  the  test  results.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  exactly  duplicate 
the  unique  combination  of  speed,  altitude,  tenpera- 
ture,  onboard  generator  voltage  variations,  acceler¬ 
ation,  hydraulic  systems  variations,  and  aircraft 
stresses  which  will  produce  the  failure  found  in 
flight. 

This  capability  of  onboard  testing  will  lead  to 
fewer  false  failure  removals  and  to  a  positive 
assurance  that  a  subsystem  statused  as  good  is  ’’good”. 
This  advantage  will  in  turn  provide  an  increased  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  aircraft,  permitting  a  higher  utiliz¬ 
ation  rate  and  lowering  the  MMH/FH  ratio. 


Field/Shop  AGE 

The  inpact  of  the  CITS  on  the  field/ shop  level  of 
AGE  will  of  course  not  be  as  great  as  on  the  organi¬ 
zational  level  since  the  shops  normally  are  concerned 
with  Shop  Reparable  Units  instead  of  LRUs,  and  the 
CITS  is  LRU  oriented.  The  impact  should  be  felt. 
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however,  in  the  areas  o£  a  need  for  less  equipment 
since  each  LRU  removed  from  the  aircraft  will  be  a 
defective  unit  which  will  lead  to  a  reduced  demand 
for  shop  test  equipment  since  little  or  no  machine 
time  will  be  wasted  checking  out  good  units  and 
recertifying  them  after  test.  This  could  also  lead, 
less  directly  however,  to  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  spare  parts  which  have  to  be  stocked;  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  personnel  required  to  operate  a 
base  shop,  i.e.,  less  time  wasted  in  setting  up  and 
dismantling  the  units  to  be  tested  and  less  handling¬ 
shipping-  locating-  recording  time,  etc;  and  an  increase 
in  the  availability  of  each  of  the  LRUs.  When  the 
field  shop  and  the  aircraft  are  located  at  the  same 
air  base,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  test 
equipment  could  be  saved  by  performing  the  recer¬ 
tification  of  each  failed  and  repaired  LRU  on  the 
aircraft  using  the  CITS  as  the  testing  source.  This 
method  of  recertification  would  reduce  the  shop  time 
required  to  test  and  retest  a  given  LRU  which  indicates 
GO  on  the  test  set  and  NO-GO  when  inserted  into  its 
using  system  on  the  aircraft. 


Depot  AGE 

The  depot  will  be  impacted  the  least  by  CITS 
since  it  is  furthest  removed  from  the  operational 
aircraft  and  is  usually  not  very  sensitive  to  indivi¬ 
dual  aircraft  failures.  However,  there  is  still  the 
secondary  benefit  of  reducing  the  number  of  units  in  the 
’’pipeline”  since  all  (at  least  theoretically)  of  the 
units  sent  to  the  depot  will  be  failed  units  and  not 
good  units  marked  as  bad.  This  should  reduce  the  time 
required  to  turn  equipment  around  to  return  to  the  base 
because  of  a  greater  availability  of  the  depot  test 
equipment  and  due  to  fewer  units  in  the  pipeline. 

Most  of  the  present-day  AMAs  are  highly  automated 
repair  facilities  and  are  becoming  more  so,  resulting 
in  a  requirement  for  a  high  volume  of  failed  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  cost  effective.  This  requirement  has  led 
to  the  consolidation  of  several  support  functions  into 
a  single  AMA  instead  of  their  being  spread  over  sever¬ 
al  different  depot,  thereby,  in  some  instances, 
causing  the  failed  units  to  be  transported  long 
distances  to  and  from  the  using  site.  Therefore,  since 
the  CITS  will  provide  a  high  degree  of  assurance  that 
every  LRU  shipped  to  the  depot  has  indeed  failed,  the 
depot  equipment  will  be  more  cost  effective  by  virtue 
of  a  high  repair  rate  in  conjunction  with  its  utili¬ 
zation  rate  with  a  minimum  of  lost  time  trying  to 
find  failures  in  good  units.  This  cost  effectiveness 
must  also  consider  such  factors  as  unnecessary 
transportation  costs  for  good  units  thought  to  be  bad, 
time  required  for  personnel  connecting  and  disconnect¬ 
ing  the  unit  under  test,  time  required  to  pack  and  unpack 
the  units,  and  time  involved  in  record  keeping  during 
all  phases  of  a  unites  passage  through  the  depot. 


Advantages/Maintainability 

To  properly  implement  the  GITS  concept,  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  a  list  of  LRUs  for  every  air 
vehicle  subsystem.  This  seemingly  simple  task  became 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  CITS  implemen¬ 
tation,  since  it  was  almost  impossible  to  provide  a 


general  definition  for  an  LRU  for  the  non- avionic 
subsystems  -  the  avionic  subsystems  should  be  a 
little  less  difficult  because  of  the  usual  packaging 
concept  used  in  avionic  equipment.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attmpts  to  define  an  LRU,  it  became 
obvious  that  each  subsystem  had  to  be  looked  at 
individually  with  complete  regard  for  the  way  it  was 
packaged  and  with  concern  for  the  maintainability 
requirements  of  the  subsystem.  As  a  note  at  this 
point,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  ideal  situation 
would  be  to  give  the  onboard  test  system  engineer 
the  option  to  lay  out  the  packaging  of  each  air 
vehicle  subsystem  -  this  is  something  to  dream  about 
but  probably  never  to  be  realized.  From  the  above,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  CITS  impact  on  maintainability 
was  not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  access  portion  of  the  "ility”,  but  -  less  obviously 
-  CITS  will  have  a  major  impact  on  other  aspects  of 
maintainability;  i.e.,  reduced  number  of  man-hours 
required  to  isolate  faults  in  the  aircraft’s  subsystems 
and  to  requalify  them  after  repair;  less  test  equip¬ 
ment  required  since  CITS  makes  maximum  use  of  test 
points  by  using  data  from  one  test  point  in  several 
tests;  fewer  and  less  skilled  maintenance  men  required; 
no  time  required  for  test  equipment  set-up  and 
disassembly;  less  time  required  in  actual  checkout  of 
the  airborne  systems  since  CITS  is  automatic  and 
immediately  available;  reduced  downtime  of  the  aircraft 
providing  a  greater  rate  of  utilization;  fewer  delays 
and  aborts;  and  higher  sortie  completion  rate. 

All  of  the  above  factors  contribute  favorably 
to  the  most  important  of  the  B-1  factors  and  that  is 
mission  readiness,  which  is  easily  converted  to 
mission  completion.  Any  aircraft  which  has  the 
capability  of  running  a  complete  check  of  all  of  its 
non- avionic  (and  at  a  later  date  all  of  its  avionics) 
subsystems  as  it  taxis  toward  takeoff,  will  have  a 
much  greater  probability  of  starting  and  completing 
its  assigned  mission  than  an  aircraft  which  has  not 
had  a  complete  checkout  since  its  last  periodic 
inspection.  This  rapid  checkout  -  less  than  a 
minute  for  subsystem  level  detection  -  will  contri¬ 
bute  immeasurably  to  the  crew  confidence  that  their 
upcoming  mission  will  be  successful,  which  in  itself 
will  generate  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  probability  of  success. 


Advantages/Cost  Impact 

While  the  probability  of  mission  success  is 
undoubtedly  the  single  most  important  parameter,  it 
becomes  almost  an  academic  point  if  the  weapon  system 
is  too  costly  to  operate  or  maintain.  The  CITS  impact 
on  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  B-1  was  studied  closely 
during  the  AMSA  period  to  be  as  certain  as  possible 
that  the  CITS  offered  a  monetary  advantage  in  addition 
to  the  other  advantages  as  discussed  above. 

The  cost  study  identified  and  evaluated  the 
effect  of  CITS  on  factors  such  as  personnel  skill 
requirements,  training,  AGE  spares  requirements, 
numbers  of  maintenance  men  required,  test  equipment 
setup  time  required,  and  other  similar  elements. 

These  factors  were  then  converted  into  dollars  in 
order  to  determine  a  ten-year  cost  picture  which  was 
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used  to  measure  the  impact  on  the  CITS.  As  one  part 
of  the  evaluation,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  test  equipment  which  would  be  required 
to  support  an  aircraft  which  does  not  have  an  on- 
'board  test  system  such  as  the  CITS,  as  well  as 
determining  that  test  equipment  which  is  required  to 
support  the  B-1  in  addition  to  the  CITS. 

The  selected  factors  used  to  conduct  this  study 
and  a  brief  description  of  each,  is  presented  here  to 
indicate  the  depth  of  analysis  used.  Production 
start-up  costs  were  considered  to  be  non-recurring 
costs  resulting  from  beginning  production  on  a  new 
system.  Since  CITS  is  a  single  system  configuration, 
these  start-up  costs  were  lower  by  almost  80%  compared 
to  the  many  different  types  of  AGE  which  would  be 
required.  Production  costs,  as  opposed  to  production 
startup  costs,  were  analyzed  for  one  set  of  plane- 
side  AGE  and  compared  to  one  CITS  system  in  production 
quantities.  The  AGE  production  costs  include  comput¬ 
ations  to  equalize  the  multiple  use  of  AGE  (in  this 
instance  3  aircraft  per  one  set  of  AGE  was  used  as 
the  factor)  and  the  single  use  of  CITS  (1  set  per 
aircraft) .  It  appeared  that  the  CITS  would  cost  more 
by  about  7%.  The  AGE  costs  incurred  during  the 
Research  ,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation  phases  of 
the  program  were  based  on  XB-70  data  updated  and 
adjusted  to  represent  today advanced  technology. 

The  CITS  costs  were  based  on  existing  similar  test 
systems,  increased  to  recognize  the  advancement  to  the 
state-of-the-art  necessary  to  develop  CITS.  The  AGE 
costs,  because  of  the  many  and  diverse  types  required, 
were  higher  than  the  CITS  costs  by  over  33%.  The 
number  of  maintenance  men  required  and  the  cost  of  a 
maintenance  man-hour,  multiplied  together,  provided  a 
factor  used  in  computation  of  the  average  monthly 
cost  of  maintaining  the  aircraft.  Since  CITS  impacts 
the  skill  level  required  by  the  maintenance  man,  this 
factor  and  the  cost  of  one  aiiman  of  this  skill  level 
were  also  determined  for  use  in  computing  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  B-1.  Test  equipment  setup  time, 
which  is  the  time  required  to  connect  and  disconnect 
the  test  equipment  to  the  system  to  be  tested  and 
to  connect  and  disconnect  the  ground  supply  equipment 
such  as  electrical,  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  and  cooling, 
is  included  in  the  cost  study  as  a  factor  in  the  cost 
per  time  in  maintaining  the  aircraft.  The  setup 
time  was  estimated  to  be  1  hour  for  AGE  compared  to 
no  time  for  CITS. 

The  cost  of  test  equipment  spares  was  compared, 
since  this  will  be  a  large  factor  in  either  type  of 
test  system.  The  cost  of  CITS  spares  appears  to  be 
approximately  10%  higher  than  that  of  AGE  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  CITS  will  require  airborne 
certified  spares  and  the  AGE  will  not. 

One  major  factor  was  the  cost  of  additional  AGE 
required  if  the  CITS  were  not  developed  for  the  B-1. 
This  cost  did  not  include  any  of  the  other  AGE  costs 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  analysis,  just  those  costs 
which  could  be  clearly  identified  as  being  needed 
for  replacement  of  testing  functions  performed  by 
the  CITS. 

All  of  the  factors  described  above  were  used  in 
a  somewhat  simple  straightforward  equation  to  arrive 


at  a  dollar  value  for  two  separate  B-1  configurations, 
one  equipped  with  the  CITS  and  the  other  equipped  with 
a  small  amount  of  BITE,  but  mostly  relying  on  con¬ 
ventional  AGE  for  checkout  and  maintenance.  The 
results  of  this  study  show  that  the  B-1  equipped  with 
CITS  will  provide  a  cost  advantage  -  in  addition  to 
the  other  advantages  discussed  above  -  over  a  B-1 
utilizing  conventional  AGE  and  will,  over  an 
estimation  period  of  ten  years,  lower  the  cost  of 
ownership  approximately  12.5%  which  in  most  military 
aircraft  systems  would  be  measured  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  While  this  amount  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  large  percentage  of  a  particular 
contract,  it  should  be  recognized  that  this  cost 
saving  when  considered  with  the  extensive  operational 
and  maintenance  advantages  provides  an  extremely 
attractive  plus  factor  for  any  aircraft  program  - 
military  or  commercial. 


Conclusion 

The  CITS  under  development  for  the  B-1  bomber 
will  provide  it  with  a  fast,  flexible,  accurate  means 
of  checkout  and  fault  isolation.  The  CITS  is  fast 
because  it  is  controlled  by  a  digital  computer;  it  is 
accurate  because  it  uses  actual  aircraft  parameters 
generated  by  the  onboard  systems  in  their  operational 
environment;  it  is  flexible  because  its  processing  of 
analog  data  is  limited  mainly  by  the  software  which 
is  much  easier  and  less  costly  to  change  than  hard¬ 
ware.  CITS  is,  in  essence,  a  growing,  living,  software- 
oriented  system  readily  adaptable  to  aircraft  system 
changes  and  to  incorporation  of  future  technological 
changes.  In  addition  to  its  speed,  flexibility  is 
one  of  the  CITS  most  inportant  advantages,  since  it 
is  this  flexibility  which  provides  the  test  system 
with  much  of  its  cost  advantage  over  BITE  and/or  other 
foims  of  AGE.  A  CITS  type  system  should  provide  an 
aircraft  with  a  mission  similar  to  the  B-1  with  a 
cost  of  ownership  advantage  of  about  12%  over  a 
10-year  operational  period. 
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Introduction 

PRD’s  CAST  (Computerized  Automatic  System  Tester)  is 
based  upon  an  integrated  system  concept.  This  approach 
treats  the  automatic  test  equipment  as  a  complete  working 
system  in  an  integrated  package  composed  of  individual 
programmable  stimulus  and  measurement  equipments  which 
are  controlled  by  a  central  computer  under  the  direction  of 
test  programs  and  internal  software. 

Each  CAST  system  is  customized  to  the  user's  particular 
requirements  by  selecting  from  an  inventory  of  proven  hard 
ware  and  software  elements.  Requirements  for  high  volume 
automatic  testing,  operational  maintenance,  and  data  moni¬ 
toring  can  all  be  satisfied  by  a  single  CAST  system,  pro¬ 
grammed  with  a  common  language  and  controlled  by  a 
common  computer. 

Both  software  and  hardware  are  designed  in  a  modular  man¬ 
ner  so  that  system  expansion  can  be  readily  accomplished. 

In  conformance  with  system  modularity,  the  control  and 
power  distribution  subsystems  are  open  ended;  i.e.  ,  they 
can  accommodate  the  installation  of  additional  programmable 
instruments  ("building  blocks")  without  changing  the  basic 
system  structure.  In  addition,  the  computer's  basic  capa¬ 
bilities  can  be  readily  expanded  if  operational  requirements 
necessitate. 

System  Hardware 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  general  configuration  of  the  CAST 
system  hardware.  The  Central  Controller  consists  of  a 
general-purpose  digital  computer  (Typically  a  DEC  PDP-11) 
and  the  associated  mass  memory  and  peripheral  devices. 

Its  primary  functions  are  control  and  operation  of  the 
Stimulus  and  Measurement  Subsystem  (SMS) ,  receipt  and 
interpretation  of  measured  data,  operator  communications 
and  test  program  compilation. 

The  Central  Controller  communicates  with  the  SMS  through 
a  parallel  interface  and  a  Local  Operator  Interface  which 
monitors  traffic  between  the  Central  Controller,  Station 
Operator  and  the  SMS.  Functions  such  as  test  mode  selec¬ 
tion,  operator  instructions  and  system  interrupts  are  han¬ 
dled  through  this  Local  Operator  Interface.  Communication 
with  the  SMS  is  carried  by  an  open-ended  control  bus  and 
power  distribution  system.  Each  instrument  accesses  the 
control  bus  through  dedicated  controllers  which  provide  for 
addressing  the  individual  instruments.  This  arrangement 
allows  for  the  control  of  up  to  256  instruments  by  the  single 
computer  Input/Output  (I/O)  channel. 


The  instrument  complement  of  the  SMS  is  determined  by  the 
user's  specific  test  requirements.  An  established  inventory 
of  instruments  with  proven  CAST  compatibility  provides  a 
broad  spectrum  of  capabilities: 

Measurement 

DC  Voltage  and  Current 

AC  Voltage  (True  RMS) 

AC  Voltage 

Distortion 

Frequency 

Period  and  Events 

Power  (RF) 

Modulation 

Logic  States 
Logic  Values 
Propagation  Delays 

Stimulus 

DC  Voltage  and  Current  Sources 
AC  Single  Phase  and  Multiphase  Voltage  Sources 
Sine,  Triangle,  and  Square  Wave  Function  Generators 
Frequency  Synthesizers  <  1  Hz  to  18  GHz 
Pulse  Generator 

Precision  DC  and  AC  Voltage  and  Current  Sources 
Synchro/Resolver  Simulators 
Multibit  Binary  Data  Patterns 

Complex  Measurements 

Complex  parameters  which  require  two  or  more  measure¬ 
ments,  units  conversion  and/or  statistical  averaging  are 
calculated  using  the  system  computer. 

System  Switching 

Signal  routing  is  accomplished  automatically  through  the 
Programmable  Switch.  Its  unique  design  provides  for  pro¬ 
gramming  any  contact  pin  at  the  UUT  interface  as  either  a 


Synchro/Resolver  Parameters 

Waveform  Analysis 

Pulse  Width 

Rise  and  Fall  Time 

Pulse  Separation 

Pulse  Amplitude 

Phase 

Spectrum  Analysis 
FM  Deviation 
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digital  driver,  digital  receiver  comparator,  analog  stimulus 
or  analog  measurement  point  with  four-wire  capability.  The 
Unit  Under  Unit  (UUT)  interface  is  segmented  for  high  fre¬ 
quency  (1-500  MHz)  and  low  frequency  (<1  MHz)  signals  and 
contains  both  coaxial  and  standard  pin  fields. 

System  Software 

The  primary  role  of  software  in  an  Automatic  Test  Equip¬ 
ment  (ATE)  system  is  to  facilitate  efficient  communications 
between  the  test  programmer  and  the  ATE  hardware.  The 
test  program  is  the  medium  through  which  the  test  engineer 
or  technician  imparts  his  knowledge  of  the  UUT^s  test  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  ATE  system.  As  such,  it  must  be  capable 
of  being  written  in  a  language  which  is  easily  learned  and  yet 
comprehensive  to  the  extent  that  it  fully  utilizes  the  system*s 
hardware  capabilities. 

The  CAST  Programming  Language 

The  CAST  Programming  Language  (CPL)  is  a  high-level, 
English-like  language  which  greatly  facilitates  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  test  programs.  It  is  an  ATLAS-based,  test-oriented 
language  which  permits  engineers  and  technicians  with  little 
or  no  programming  experience  to  prepare  reliable  test 
programs.  Typically,  a  test  engineer  can  prepare  and  debug 
a  CPL  test  program  for  a  printed  circuit  board  in  from  8  to 
40  hours,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  board^s  size  and 
complexity. 

CPL  statements  consist  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  modifiers 
which  are  used  to  specify  the  action  to  be  performed.  Verbs 
are  action-causing  words  such  as:  MEASURE,  APPLY, 
CONNECT,  and  CALCULATE.  Nouns  and  modifiers  are 


used  to  direct  the  verb-caused  actions  to  specific  CAST  com¬ 
ponents.  The  CPL  vocabulary  also  provides  for  calculating 
complex  parameters  from  the  results  of  basic  measurements 
and  converting  between  various  units  of  measurement. 

CPL  Syntax 

CPL  is  composed  of  statements  which  enable  the  user  to 
control  each  of  the  various  test  system  elements  to  generate 
stimuli  and  make  measurements ;  perform  program  branch¬ 
ing,  looping  and  iterations;  generate  messages  and  data 
displays  on  peripheral  devices;  input  data  from  the  keyboard; 
perform  various  arithmetic  and  Boolean  operations  and 
evaluate  the  results  of  these  operations  and  the  data  obtained 
from  measurements, 

CPL  statements  follow  a  general  format,  consisting  of  verbs, 
nouns,  modifiers  and  terminators;  this  is  similar  to  an 
English  language  sentence  structure.  Specifically,  a  CPL 
statement  consists  of  a  statement  number,  a  verb,  a  noun, 
modifiers,  and  a  statement  terminator.  Verbs,  nouns  and 
modifiers  are  words  which  are  separated  by  blanks  or 
commas  exactly  as  in  English  language  syntax.  Statement 
numbers  are  used  to  uniquely  identify  a  statement  when  one 
statement  references  another  for  purposes  of  branching 
or  looping. 

CPL  is  structured  to  permit  introduction  of  user-specified 
variables  and  data  lists  for  control  of  the  test  system.  As  a 
result,  system  stimulus  and  measurement  parameters  can 
be  dynamically  updated  at  test  program  execution  time.  For 
example,  the  user  can  conveniently  step  a  power  supply 
through  a  voltage  range  with  just  two  statements,  or  he  can 
make  a  measurement  with  the  digital  multimeter,  perform 
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some  arithmetic  manipulation  on  the  measurement  data,  and 
then  use  the  result  to  set  the  output  voltage  of  a  power  supply. 

Variables  and  data  lists  are  referenced  by  a  user-assigned 
symbolic  name  which  may  be  up  to  six  characters  in  length. 
Variables  and  data  lists  may  be  specified  as  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data  types,  depending  on  the  intended  use:  digital, 
decimal,  integer  and  character. 

Important  attributes  of  CPL  are  complete  programming 
flexibility,  dynamic  stimuli  control,  ease  of  use,  and  self- 
documentation  in  nature, 

CPL  Verbs 

The  following  list  of  verbs  with  brief  descriptions  is  intended 
to  provide  as  consistently  as  possible  an  insight  into  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  CPL; 


•  BEGIN  is  used  to  mask  the  beginning  of  a  test  program 
and  to  identify  the  program  for  documentation  purposes. 

•  TERMINATE  is  used  to  mask  the  end  of  all  program  units. 
If  this  verb  is  executed,  test  program  execution  is  termi¬ 
nated  and  control  returned  to  the  Multi-Test  Executive, 

•  FINISH  is  used  to  halt  testing  and  return  all  test  station 
components  to  a  quiescent  state, 

•  DECLARE  is  used  to  specify  data  type  and  allocate  storage 
for  user- specified  symbolic  names  which  are  used  to 
reference  variables  and  data  lists, 

•  DEFINE  is  used  in  the  test  program  preambles  to  specify 
predefined  procedures  (subroutines)  and  messages, 

•  END  is  used  to  mark  the  end  of  a  preamble  procedure. 
Execution  of  an  END  verb  provides  return  out  of  the 
procedure, 

•  WAIT  is  used  to  suspend  test  program  execution  until  one 
of  the  following  conditions  is  satisfied: 

-  An  operator's  response  is  given 

-  Manual  data  is  entered  by  the  operator 

-  A  specified  time  has  elapsed 

-  A  specified  system  condition  has  occurred 

•  GOTO  is  used  to  transfer  program  control  (branch)  to  any 
statement  in  the  current  program  unit.  A  GOTO  state¬ 
ment  may  be  unconditional,  computed,  conditional  or 
interrupt  driven, 

•  COMPARE  is  used  to  perform  data  comparisons  and 
establish  conditions  that  can  be  evaluated  for  the  condi¬ 
tional  form  of  the  GOTO  verb. 

•  REPEAT  is  used  to  perform  program  iterations  conven¬ 
iently  by  specifying  a  sequence  of  statements  to  be  per¬ 
formed  a  given  number  of  times.  A  variable  may  also 
be  specified  which  may  be  incremented  each  time  the 
iteration  is  executed. 


•  CALCULATE  is  used  to  perform  arithmetic  and  Boolean 
operations  such  as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  exponentiation,  masking  and  shifting.  The 
CALCULATE  statement  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of 
an  algebraic  equation.  A  variable  is  specified  to  the  left 
of  an  equal  sign  with  an  expression  to  the  right.  Upon 
execution,  the  expression  is  evaluated  and  the  result 
replaces  the  current  value  of  the  variable.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  specified  using  a  combination  of  variables,  list 
elements,  constants,  operators  and  functions. 

•  FILL  is  used  to  place  data  in  previously  declared  storage 
locations.  FILL  may  be  used  in  the  program  preamble 
section  to  statically  assign  constants  to  variables  and  list 
elements.  In  procedural  sections,  FILL  can  be  used  to 
input  data  from  a  mass  storage  file  or  from  the  input  data 
channel  of  one  of  the  digital  test  subsystems. 

•  PRINT  is  used  to  print  data  and  messages  on  the  system 
printers  during  test  program  execution. 

•  DISPLAY  is  used  to  provide  data  and  message  displays  on 
the  alphanumeric  displays  during  test  program  execution. 

•  MOVE  is  a  generalized  data  transfer  verb  used  to  move 
data  from  one  location  (source)  to  another  (destination). 

The  source  may  be  a  variable,  list  element  constant  or 
system  descriptor.  The  destination  may  be  a  variable, 
list  element  or  system  descriptor. 

•  CLEAR  is  used  to  reset  or  initialize  the  various  stimuli 
and  measurement  devices  in  a  test  station. 

•  CONFIGURE  is  used  to  set  up  various  digital  test  subsys¬ 
tem  components  as  required  prior  to  application  of  stim¬ 
uli  and  collection  of  response  data. 

•  APPLY  is  used  to  generate  stimuli  using  devices  such  as 
power  supplies  or  signal  generators. 

•  MEASURE  is  used  to  make  measurements  and  prepare  the 
measured  data  for  subsequent  evaluation  or  manipulation, 

•  ISSUE  is  used  to  transmit  absolute  instructions  codes  to 
any  of  the  test  system  stimuli  and  measurement  devices. 

Measurement  and  stimuli  data  can  be  manipulated  conven¬ 
iently  using  the  CPL  CALCULATE  statement.  Arithmetic 
operations  such  as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  square  root  and  exponentiation  as  well  as  many 
others  can  be  used  to  perform  any  operations  the  user  re¬ 
quires  for  a  particular  test  application. 

Figure  2  is  an  example  of  a  program  coded  in  CPL  which 
calls  for  adjusting  a  voltage  tuned  oscillator  to  a  specific 
frequency. 

In  this  sample  program,  a  voltage  control  variable, 
'VLTFRQ',  is  first  initialized  to  0. 1  volt.  This  variable  is 
then  used  in  an  APPLY  statement  to  generate  a  voltage  which 
is  used  to  provide  an  input  signal  to  a  voltage  tuned  oscilla¬ 
tor,  The  resultant  output  frequency  is  measured  and  if  it  is 
less  than  100.0  kHz  the  voltage  control  variable  'VLTFRQ' 
is  incremented  by  0.1.  This  process  continues  or  loops  until 
the  oscillator's  output  signal  reaches  100.0  kHz. 
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10  BEGIN,  VTO  ADJUST  TEST$ 

20  DECLAKE,  DECIMAL,  'VLTFRQ’$ 

E  ENTRY  POINT  $ 

100  CALCULATE,  'VLTFRQ'  =  0. 1$ 

B  BRANCH  OBJECT  FROM  STEP  140  $ 

105  APPLY,  DC  SIGNAL,  VOLTAGE  'VLTFRQ’V,  MAXIMUM  lA, 
CNX  HI  J1A5  LO  J1B9$ 

110  MEASURE,  (FREQUENCY),  AC  SIGNAL,  MAXIMUM  IV, 

CNX  A  J1C3$ 

120  GOTO,  STEP  150,  IF  'MEASUREMENT*  GE  100.0$ 

130  CALCULATE  'VLTFRQ*  =  'VLTFRQ*  +  0. 1$ 

140  GOTO,  STEP  105$ 

B  BRANCH  OBJECT  FROM  STEP  120$ 

150  DISPLAY,  C  'REACHED  lOO.OKHZ  WITH  INPUT  OF', 
'VLTFRQ',  C  VOLTS*$ 

160  FIN]SH$ 

170  TERMINATE$ 

Figure  2 

The  CPL  Compiler 

Programs  prepared  in  CPL  source  language  are  compiled  on 
the  CAST  computer  utilizing  a  12k  core  augmented  by  disk 
memory.  In  addition  to  performing  the  accepted  compiler 
functions  such  as  sequential  processing  and  storage  alloca¬ 
tion,  the  compiler  provides  for  the  routing  of  stimulus  and 
measurement  signals  through  the  switching  matrix  to  and 
from  the  appropriate  pins  of  the  UUT  interface,  thereby  re¬ 
lieving  the  test  programmer  of  this  responsibility.  To 
ensure  efficient  program  operation  and  error -free  genera¬ 
tion,  the  compiler  provides  the  following  capabilities: 

•  Repetition  of  program  sections 

•  Real-time  system  parameter  control 

•  Definition  and  utilization  of  data  arrays 

•  Report  generation 

•  Reference  to  previously  compiled  program  sections 
The  Operating  System  Program 

All  phases  of  system  operation,  such  as  compilation,  test 
program  validation  and  debugging,  test  program  execution 
and  self-maintenance,  are  managed  by  an  operating  system 
program.  Included  in  this  program  is  a  monitor  which  con¬ 
trols  the  execution  of  the  various  operating  system  elements, 
such  as  the  loader,  interpreter,  and  executive  routines. 


The  Test  Program  Editor 

A  test  program  editor  routine,  provided  as  part  of  the  CAST 
software,  facilitates  the  printout  of  test  program  listings  and 


the  debugging  and  modification  of  individual  test  program 
statements. 


System  Operation 
Program  Compilation 

When  CPL  compilation  is  to  be  performed,  the  operator 
places  a  previously  punched  CPL  source  program  tape  in 
the  high-speed  paper  tape  reader.  The  compiler  then  con¬ 
verts  the  source  program  to  object  code  instructions  which 
are  interpreted  by  the  computer.  When  compilation  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  resulting  object  program  can  be  output  on  paper 
tape  via  the  teletypewriter  punch.  The  resultant  tape  may  be 
loaded  and  executed  by  CAST  at  some  later  time. 

The  test  program  can  also  be  compiled  and  subsequently 
executed  in  one  operation  if  the  operator  so  desires.  When 
this  mode  of  operation  is  requested,  the  object  program  is 
not  punched  on  paper  tape  but  is  written  in  a  temporary 
storage  area  on  the  disk.  If  no  errors  are  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  compilation,  the  object  program  will  be  automatically 
loaded  and  executed.  Any  operator  responses  or  intervention 
required  by  the  test  program  will  then  occur  only  as  a  result 
of  execution  of  appropriate  CPL  statements. 

Program  Loading  and  Execution 

Program  loading  is  automatic  in  the  CAST  System.  The 
object  program  is  called  from  its  file  by  the  simple  act  of 
typing  "RUN,  "  followed  by  the  test  program  name.  The 
program  is  loaded  and  executed  without  further  operator 
intervention. 

To  assure  that  the  requested  program  is  applicable  to  the 
UUT  connected  to  the  CAST  interface,  the  system  scans  pre¬ 
scribed  pins  to  read  an  identifying  resistive  code  built  into 
the  UUT.  If  the  code  is  correct  the  test  is  executed;  if  not, 
the  test  is  aborted  and  the  operator  is  so  instructed. 

The  resistive  code  on  the  UUT  may  also  be  used  to  call  its 
particular  test  routine  but  this  mode  is  not  generally  recom¬ 
mended  since  more  than  a  single  test  routine  is  usually 
associated  with  each  UUT. 

If  the  object  program  is  stored  on  paper  tape,  the  operator 
places  the  tape  on  the  reader  and  types  "LOAD"  on  the  key¬ 
board.  The  program  will  then  run  in  the  mode  selected  by 
the  mode  switches.  The  following  modes  of  executions  are 
available; 

•  ONE  GROUP  -  The  program  halts  when  a  group  break  is 
called  for  in  the  program  and  another  light  will  indicate  a 
program  halt.  The  INCREMENT  switch  is  depressed  to 
execute  the  next  group  of  tests. 

•  ONE  TEST  -  Execution  of  the  program  halts  once  the 
designated  test  is  completed  and  another  light  will  indi¬ 
cate  a  program  halt.  The  INCREMENT  switch  is  de¬ 
pressed  to  execute  the  next  test. 

•  ONE  STEP  -  Execution  of  the  program  halts  once  the 
designated  step  is  completed  and  another  light  will  indi¬ 
cate  a  program  halt.  The  INCREMENT  switch  is  de¬ 
pressed  to  execute  the  next  step. 
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•  ONE  INSTRUCTION  -  Execution  of  the  program  halts  as 
each  instruction  is  completed.  The  INCREMENT  switch 
is  depressed  to  execute  the  next  step. 

•  AUTOMATIC  -  Initiates  the  automatic  running  of  the  com¬ 
plete  program. 

Consider  an  amplifier  as  the  Unit  Under  Test  (UUT).  Typi¬ 
cally,  a  check  of  the  amplifier's  gain  and  phase  shift  would 
be  made  as  a  function  of  frequency. 

The  ONE  GROUP  mode  of  operation  would  normally  contain 
those  test  statements  necessary  to  perform  a  series  of 
amplitude  bM  phase  measurements  as  a  function  of  frequency, 
whereas  the  ONE  TEST  mode  would  typically  involve  either 
amplitude  or  phase  measurements  as  a  function  of  frequency. 
Similarly, "the  ONE  STEP  mode  would  involve  testing  gain  or 
phase  at  one  particular  frequency.  In  addition,  the  ONE 
INSTRUCTION  mode  would  typically  involve  the  execution  of 
one  computer  statement  (i.e.,  CONNECT,  MEASURE). 

Test  results  can  be  printed  on  the  teletypewriter  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  test  program.  Any  additional  printouts  or 
operator  directives  can  also  be  printed  as  required. 

Digital  Test  Capabilities 

When  configured  for  digital  testing,  CAST  is  a  modularly 
structured  tester  which  provides  fault  isolation  as  well  as 
functional  and  dynamic  test  capabilities.  Its  modular  archi¬ 
tecture  permits  it  to  be  configured  to  any  level  of  digital 
testing,  from  simple  combinational  logic  circuits  up  to  highly 
sophisticated  time-critical  modules  and  systems, 

UUT  Interface 

The  interface  between  CAST  and  the  UUT  is  available  in 
eight-pin  increments  from  32  to  128  pins  each  for  both  stim¬ 
ulus  and  response  data.  Up  to  128  of  these  pins  are  bidirec¬ 
tional;  i.e. ,  they  can  be  programmed  as  either  inputs  or 
outputs.  This  bidirectional  capability  permits  an  entire 
series  of  UUT's  with  mechanically  similar  connectors  to  be 
tested  using  the  same  interface  device.  The  standard  CAST/ 
UUT  interface  connector  employs  TTL-compatible  logic  and/ 
or  programmable  logic  "1"  and  logic  "0"  values. 

Independent  Multichannel  Operation 

Independent  multichannel  operation  is  employed  for  trans¬ 
ferring  stimulus  and  response  data  to  and  from  the  CAST/ 
UUT  interface.  Five  stimulus  data  channels  provide  access 
to  either  software  or  hardware  stimulus  data  generators. 
Similarly,  five  response  data  channels  allow  either  software 
or  hardware  processing  of  response  data.  This  arrangement 
provides  the  high-speed  data  transfer  rates  generally  avail¬ 
able  only  from  dedicated  testers,  while  retaining  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  a  general-purpose  test  system. 

Hardware  Data  Sources 

The  availability  of  dedicated  hardware  data  sources  provide: 

•  Data  Transfer  Rates  in  Excess  of  the  Computer  l/O  Rate 

•  Conservation  of  Core  Storage 

•  Simplification  of  Test  Programs 


The  CAST  Programming  Language  (CPL)  provides  for  ini¬ 
tialization  of  hardware  generated  data  sequences  such  as: 

•  Interlaced  Rows  of  Ones  and  Zeros 

•  Interlaced  Rows  of  Single  and  Double  Checkerboards 

•  Walking  Bit  Patterns 

The  programmer  need  define  only  the  initial  test  pattern, 
start  point  and  stop  point  for  these  patterns. 

Digital  Test  Philosophy 

In  operation,  CAST  exercises  the  UUT  at  its  specified  oper¬ 
ating  speed  (up  to  10  MHz)  and  analyzes  the  resulting  re¬ 
sponse  patterns  to  confirm  the  truth  table  requirements.  If 
these  requirements  are  not  met,  the  system  program 
branches  to  a  subroutine  which  further  analyzes  the  response 
patterns  in  order  to  isolate  the  fault. 

The  techniques  used  in  functional  testing  incorporate  a 
"fault  dictionary"  which  is  a  computer- stored  listing  of  the 
failing  and  passing  response  patterns  for  each  possible  fault 
in  the  UUT  and  the  reference  designation  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  failing  component(s).  The  size  of  the  fault  dictionary  is 
dependent  on  the  complexity  of  the  UUT  and  the  degree  to 
which  fault  isolation  is  required.  Stimulus  patterns,  re¬ 
sponse  patterns  and  fault  dictionaries  for  UUT  fault  isolation 
are  generated  through  the  use  of  PRD's  Stimulus  and 
Response  for  Digital  Integrated  Networks  (SARDIN)  program. 

During  the  test,  response  patterns  generated  by  the  UUT  are 
compared  to  reference  patterns  contained  in  the  test  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  of  the  response  patterns  which  fails  to  pass  a 
comparison  is  recorded.  The  failing  test  numbers  are  then 
used  to  generate  a  binary  fault  vector.  This  UUT  fault 
vector  is  then  compared  with  the  members  of  the  fault 
dictionary  until  a  pattern  match  is  obtained,  which  results 
in  a  printout  of  the  defective  component(s). 

Analog  Test  Capabilities 

CAST's  analog  test  capability  is  limited  only  by  its  comple¬ 
ment  of  measurement  and  stimulus  modules.  These  can  be 
selected  from  an  established  inventory  of  programmable 
instruments  with  proven  CAST  compatibility.  Whenever 
possible  measurements  of  basic  quantities  (voltage,  resist¬ 
ance,  current,  frequency  and  time)  are  used,  in  conjunction 
with  the  computational  power  of  the  computer,  to  determine 
more  complex  parameters.  This  approach  minimizes  the 
number  of  instruments  required  to  meet  a  user's  require¬ 
ments  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  general-purpose  com¬ 
puter.  For  example,  harmonic  distortion  measurements  are 
made  with  a  digital  multimeter  and  a  programmable  filter. 
The  signal's  fundamental  and  harmonic  frequencies  are  se¬ 
lectively  filtered  and  measured  and  the  percent  distortions 
for  each  of  all  the  harmonics  is  then  calculated. 

Another  example  of  software  enhancement  of  hardware  capa¬ 
bility  is  the  "run-time  variable. "  This  technique  is  a  soft¬ 
ware  implemented  closed  loop  which  permits  setting  the 
output  of  a  stimulus  instrument  to  the  accuracy  of  a  measure¬ 
ment  instrument.  For  instance,  if  a  1-milliwatt  microwave 
signal  is  required  to  exercise  a  UUT,  the  signal  generator  is 
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first  programmed  to  1-milliwatt  nominal  output.  The  signal 
is  then  measured  at  the  UUT  interface  by  an  RF  power  meter 
and  the  generator  level  is  adjusted  by  the  program  until  the 
power  meter  indication  is  1  milliwatt.  In  addition  to  im¬ 
parting  the  higher  accuracy  of  the  power  meter  to  the  signal 
generator,  the  run-time  variable  also  compensates  for  line 
losses  between  the  generator  and  the  UUT  interface. 

Testing  a  Voltage- Controlled  Oscillator  (Figures  3  and  4) 

A  typical  analog  UUT  is  a  65-  to  117-MHz  voltage-controlled 
oscillator  (VCO).  Initially,  the  program  checks  a  resistance 
signature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  UUT  and  informs  the 
operator  whether  the  program  being  run  is  the  correct  one 
for  the  UUT  connected  to  the  interface.  Power  is  then 
applied  to  the  UUT  and  the  supply  current  is  measured  and 
compared  with  predetermined  limits  in  the  program.  Ex¬ 
cessive  supply  currents  cause  the  test  to  be  aborted  and  the 
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operator  to  be  notified.  Increments  of  tuning  voltage  are 
now  applied  to  the  oscillator  and  its  output  power  and  fre¬ 
quency  are  measured  at  each  increment.  These  measure¬ 
ments  are  compared  with  nominal  values  contained  in  the 
program  and  deviations  from  nominal  are  calculated.  These 
deviations  are  compared  with  the  UUT^s  specifications  to 
determine  test  results.  The  program  then  requests  an  out¬ 
put  format  (graph,  chart  or  go/no-go  decision)  from  the 
operator  and  prints  the  output  in  this  format  on  the  teletype. 
A  typical  run-time  for  this  test  is  1  minute,  excluding  print¬ 
out  time  which  depends  on  the  format  selected. 

This  example  illustrates  CAST^s  basic  approach  to  analog 
testing  and  the  limited  demands  which  it  imposes  on  both  the 
test  programmer  and  the  system  operator.  More  compli¬ 
cated  UUT*s,  such  as  complete  transmitters,  receivers, 
modems,  multiplexers  and  their  subassemblies  are  tested 
by  direct  extensions  of  this  method. 
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Fault  diagnostics  and  isolation  are  performed  by  including 
branching  statements  at  evaluation  points  in  the  test  program. 
However,  as  with  manual  troubleshooting,  the  level  of  fault 
isolation  which  can  be  obtained  is  dependent  on  the  number 
of  test  points  available  on  the  UUT , 

Also,  operator  interactions,  such  as  alignment  and  control 
manipulations,  can  be  called  for  and  the  results  of  these 
actions  monitored  on  a  real-time  basis. 

Growth  Capabilities 

Increasing  Stimulus/Measurement  Capabilities 

The  basic  design  concept  of  CAST  was  predicated  on  the 
requirement  that  it  shoiiLd  be  readily  modified  or  expanded 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  changing  needs  of  industry.  To 
add  a  new  test  capability  requires  only  that  the  appropriate 
stimulus/measurement  building  block  be  made  available. 
When  a  test  capability  is  no  longer  required,  the  building 
blocks  associated  with  that  capability  can  be  deleted.  All 
units  are  rack- mounted  and  are  modular  in  construction. 

If  all  available  rack  space  has  been  expended,  additional 
racks  can  be  added.  A  typical  system  configuration  is 
shown  in  Figure  5. 

Expansion  or  changes  in  the  stimulus/ measurement  capa¬ 
bilities  has  no  effect  upon  the  number  of  l/ O  channels  re¬ 
quired  or  upon  the  SMS  bus.  Up  to  256  building  blocks  can 


be  accommodated  before  any  change  in  the  intrasystem 
communication  system  would  be  necessary. 


The  internal  structure  of  the  programmable  switch  is  also 
modular.  If  additional  switching  capability  is  to  be  added, 
it  can  be  accomplished  by  adding  one  of  the  standard  switch¬ 
ing  increments  in  an  expansion  section  of  the  switch  drawer 
(four  total  increments  per  drawer) ,  Increasing  the  switching 
capability  does  not  disturb  the  existing  switches  and  does  not 
in  most  cases  affect  the  electrical  characteristics  of  the 
circuits.  Unlike  switching  matrices,  the  disjunctive  tree 
switching  used  in  the  CAST  System  does  not  directly  add 
shunting  capacitance  as  the  switch  is  expanded. 


Like  CAST  hardware,  CAST  software  is  also  modular. 
Adding  capability  does  not  in  any  manner  disturb  or  change 
existing  programs.  Adding  a  new  building  block  adds  new 
terms  to  the  programming  vocabulary  but  does  not  alter  the 
interpretation  or  limit  the  use  of  existing  terms.  The  com¬ 
munication  between  the  computer,  SMS  controller  and  the 
SMS  bus  is  not  changed  in  any  way. 


Adding  building  blocks  to  the  CAST  System  does  not  alter 
the  self-diagnostic  programs.  Tests  must  be  added  to  these 
routines  to  service  the  new  units  and  the  total  run-time  will 
be  increased  proportionately,  but  the  existing  routine  re¬ 
mains  intact. 


Increasing  Interface  Capacity 

The  interface  is  modular;  containing  blocks  measuring  ap- 
proximately  3  by  7  inches.  Each  block  contains  either  240 
low  frequency  pins  or  119  high  frequency  coaxial  connectors, 
more  than  adequate  for  most  test  applications.  However,  if 
a  larger  number  of  pins  is  required  to  accommodate  the 
testing  of  large  complex  units,  additional  blocks  can  be 
added. 

Increasing  Number  of  Test  Stations 

The  number  of  test  stations  which  can  be  multiplexed  is  ulti¬ 
mately  limited  only  by  the  availability  of  stimulus/measure¬ 
ment  building  blocks;  if  a  test  requires  the  use  of  a  building 
block  which  is  tied  up  in  performing  a  test  at  another  station, 
the  former  station  must  wait.  Stations  which  are  perform¬ 
ing  widely  dissimilar  test  routines  seldom  place  conflicting 
demands  on  the  available  building  blocks.  Many  such  sta¬ 
tions  can  be  multiplexed  without  incurring  excessive  or  fre¬ 
quent  delays.  Conversely,  stations  running  identical  routines 
frequently  interfere  and  suffer  delays.  An  analysis  of  the 
anticipated  workload  is  necessary  to  determine  the  optimum 


number  of  redundant  building  blocks  which  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  greatest  cost  effectiveness. 

The  CAST  software  does  not  limit  in  any  manner  the  number 
of  test  stations  which  can  be  operated  in  a  single  system. 

All  of  the  operating  routines  are  capable  of  servicing  almost 
unlimited  numbers  of  test  positions. 

The  physical  length  of  lines  required  to  service  a  large 
number  of  test  positions  may  make  it  necessary  to  place 
certain  building  blocks  in  close  proximity  to  the  UUT.  As 
a  result,  a  portion  of  the  switching  matrix  must  be  placed  at 
the  test  station  rather  than  in  the  CAST  mainframe.  The 
modular  construction  of  the  switch  allows  this  to  be  readily 
accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  UUT  interface  connector  provided  at  each 
test  position,  a  priority  interrupt  unit  can  also  be  provided. 
This  unit  is  actuated  by  the  test  technician's  RUN  button  or 
by  typing  RUN  on  the  keyboard.  It  encodes  an  interrupt  sig¬ 
nal  and  places  it  on  the  computer’s  interrupt  bus  where  the 
computer  scans  the  request  and  establishes  its  position  in 
the  queue. 
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The  Series  6000  (see  Figure  1)  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  new,^  advanced  concept  in  system 
availability.  The  major  features  of  this  con¬ 
cept  are  on-line*  test  and  diagnostic  error 
visibility  and  preventative  and  corrective 
maintenance.  Such  aids  as  continuous  error 
detection  from  the  peripheral  media  to  the 
main  memory,  programmable  hardware  margins  and 
subsystem  fault  registers  ensure  early  fault 
detection  and  data  integrity  in  Series  6000 
system.  On-line  test  and  diagnostic  programs 
operating  in  multi-programming  mode  with  user 
programs  maximize  system  availability.  All 
peripherals,  communication  equipment,  main 
memory  and  CP’s  can  be  tested  on-line.  Con-, 
trast  this  to  a  system  that  does  not  have  on¬ 
line  test  capability  and  you  can  readily  see 
why  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  system  avail¬ 
ability  to  the  user  (see  Figure  2) .  Automatic 
retry  and  recovery  on  processor  and  input-out¬ 
put  commands  is  designed  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
pact  on  the  operating  system  of  hardware  mal¬ 
functions.  Greatly  increased  dynamic  hardware 
visibility  has  been  achieved  by  the  inclusion 
of  history  registers  that  record  the  internal 
machine  states  of  the  last  16  steps  performed. 
These  history  registers  are  dynamically  snap¬ 
ped  and  stored  for  a  comprehensive  trace  of 
system  operation,  diagnosis  and  for  retry  ev¬ 
ery  time  a  failure  is  made  or  under  program  or 

manual  call.  . 

The  total  Series  6000  system  is  oriented 
toward  optimizing  user  availability  with  con¬ 
current  maintenance  functions .  Various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  system  can  be  devoted  to  routine 
preventive  maintenance  checks  while  running 
user  programs.  Spot  diagnostics  can  test  and 
diagnose  portions  of  the  input- output ,  commu¬ 
nication  and  central  system  interlaced  with, 
but  not  conflicting  with,  user  operation. 

All  of  these  advanced  features  and  more, 
are  incorporated  in  the  Series  6000  system  to 
provide  the  greatest  possible  system  availabil- 
(see  Figure  5} .  System  interruptions  to  user 
are  minimized  by  this  error  recovery  and  main¬ 
tainability  concept. 

As  an  example,  to  increase  system  avail¬ 
ability  from  95%  to  97%  you  have  to  increase 
mean  time  between  system  interruption  by  ap¬ 
proximately  50%  for  a  fixed  repair  time. 

That’s  expensive  if  you  use  increased  reliabi¬ 
lity  to  get  there.  Typical  plot  of  availabil¬ 
ity  curve  vs.  MTBF  shows  the  reason  why  this 
is  so  (see  Figure  3) . 

Any  examination  of  a  computer  system  and 
its  failures  will  indicate  peripheral  units 
produce  the  most  failures  and  they  can  be  mask¬ 
ed  off  easily  by  on-line  testing.  Items  like 
the  central  units,  memories  and  communications 

*0n-line:  The  ability  to  perform  the  total 

maintenance  function  in  multi¬ 
programming  mode  while  customer  is 
still  using  system. 


take  special  hardware  aids  to  put  them  under 
"on-line”  testing  (see  Figure  5). 

The  total  maintenance  and  recovery  con¬ 
cept  is  integrally  incorporated  with  the  oper¬ 
ating  system.  The  Total  On-Line  Testing  Sys¬ 
tem  (TOLTS)  (see  Figure  4)  is  composed  of  four 
major  subsystems.  These  are:  Peripheral  On- 
Line  Testing  System,  Communications  On-Line 
Testing  System,  Central  System  On-Line  Testing 
System  and  Remote  On-Line  Testing  System.  This 
Total  On-Line  Testing  concept  is  a  Honeywell 
first^  in  the  computer  business;  it  permits  up 
to  24  concurrent  diagnostic  programs  to  be  op¬ 
erating  with  user  programs  in  the  Series  6000 
system. 

Some  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  Total 
On-Line  Testing  System  (TOLTS)  are: 

-  The  test  system  provides  a  complete 
library  of  comprehensive  on-line 
’’test  pages?***  designed  especially 
for  each  system  module. 

-  It  provides  manual  ’’test  pages.” 

These  permit  the  maintenance 
engineer  to  design  and  execute  his 
own  test  programs  using  the  con¬ 
versational  Test  and  Diagnostic 
Language  -  concurrent  with  the 
user's  operations. 

-  The  test  system  is  called  in  auto¬ 
matically  or  manually  from  system 
mass  storage. 

-  24  test  and  diagnostic  "test  pages" 
can  be  run  concurrently  with  user 
operations. 

-  It  limits  the  amount  of  main  memory 
used  by  dynamically  allocating  and 
releasing  memory.  Only  the  required 
amount  is  used. 

-  Master,  auxiliary  or  remote  consoles 
can  be  used  to  call  TOLTS  into 


execution. 

-  All  operational  and  error  messages 
for  the  "test  page"  are  directed 
back  to  the  console  that  initiated 
the  original  request  and  to  any 
other  console  for  monitoring. 

-  Copies  of  the  error  messages  can  be 
directed  to  the  system  logging  file. 
Or,  by  completely  bypassing  the  con¬ 
sole,  messages  may  be  used  and 
accumulated  on  the  file  for  later 
analysis  on  demand. 

-  OS  and  TOLTS  monitor  all  error  status 
signals  and  notify  the  user  of  mal¬ 
function  on  a  dynamic  basis.  Error 


thresholds  are  set;  when  they  are 
exceeded,  TOLTS  can  automatically  re¬ 
quest  test  and  diagnostic  assistance 
or  optionally  print  a  message  to  the 
operator  on  the  system  console.  This 
permits  the  rapid  call-in  of  the 
appropriate  on-line  test  and  diagnostic 

program  for  further  fault  isolation. _ 

p ag e :  a  collection  of  tests  for  a 
single  unit  or  device. 
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An  additional  advantage  is  achieved  by 
the  Test  and  Diagnostic  System  in  that  tests 
are  executed  in  the  same  environment  as  the 
user  programs.  Since  TOLTS  is  on-line  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  operating  system, 
the  user  is  able  to  establish  a  higher  equip¬ 
ment  confidence  level. 

The  system  reconfiguration  capability 
permits  any  processor  to  become  the  control 
processor.  This  will  permit  an  easy  way  to 
graceful  degradation  in  a  redundant  system 
configuration  without  loss  of  user  operation. 

The  on-line  T^D  system  is  divided  into 
the  following  five  privileged  sl,ave  programs 
(see  Figure  4)  : 

1.  TOLTS  Executive. 

2.  MOLTS  (Mainframe  On-Line 
Testing  System) . 

3.  COLTS  (Communication  On- 
Line  Testing  System) . 

4.  POLTS  (Peripheral  On- 
Line  Testing  System) . 

5.  ROLTS  (Remote  On-Line 
Testing  System) . 

Any  or  all  of  these  programs  (except 
the  TOLTS  Executive)  may  be  individually  swap¬ 
ped  out  of  core  by  OS.  A  single  copy  of  the 
TOLTS  Executive  and  each  subsystem  executive 
is  capable  of  (within  reasonable  limits) 
simultaneous  execution  of  any  combination 
of  T^D  programs  controlled  from  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  local  consoles  or  remote  terminals 
without  restriction  as  to  which  T^D  programs 
are  controlled  by  which  terminals. 

The  TOLTS  Executive  handles  all  communi¬ 
cation  between  T^D  subsystems  and  the  operator 
or  OS  modules  (see  Figure  6) .  The  TOLTS 
Executive  may  be  called  and/or  have  entries 
placed  in  its  execution  queue  automatically 
by  OS  modules,  or  by  the  operator  from  a 
local  or  remote  terminal.  T^D  subsystem 
executives  are  spawned  and  controlled  by  the 
TOLTS  Executive. 

All  messages  from  T^D  subsystems  are 
passed  to  the  TOLTS  Executive  which  then  pass¬ 
es  the  messages  on  to  the  destination  (e.g. 
local  console,  remote  terminal,  dedicated 
printer,  etc.) 

The  TOLTS  Executive  spawns  T^D  subsystems 
as  required  with  ’’PRIVITY”  granted  by  the  OS. 

The  TOLTS  Executive  is  capable  of  buffer¬ 
ing  error  messages  transmitted  to  it  by  T^D 
subsystems.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  rotating  list  of  message  specifiers  in  the 
TOLTS  Executive  which  are  used  for  dynamic 
allocation  and  deallocation  of  message  area 
within  a  message  data  block.  The  message 
data  block  is  320  words  large.  This  allows 
buffering  of  at  least  two  long  messages  and 
up  to  20  short  ones.  This  mechanism  results 
in  operation  which  does  not  hold  up  test  pro¬ 
gram  execution  because  of  error  message  out- 
putting  except  in  situations  where  a  heavy 
column  of  error  message  output  is  occurring. 
For  example,  it  should  be  possible  to  buffer 
20  or  more  images  in  the  TOLTS  Executive  with¬ 
out  holding  up  a  test  except  for  the  time 
taken  to  move  error  message  images  to  the 
TOLTS  Executive  buffer  area. 

Error  messages  must  be  transmitted  by 
subsystem  executives  to  the  TOLTS  Executive. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  subsystem  executive 
to  make  itself  unswappable  and  unmovable, 
access  a  gated  table  to  allocate  buffer  space 
in  the  TOLTS  Executive,  move  data  into  the 
buffer  area,  update  a  message  specifier  to 


cause  the  TOLTS  Executive  to  output  the 
message  and  then  enable  the  TOLTS  Executive. 

To  request  that  ♦♦TOLTS”  output  or  output/ 
input  a  T§D  message,  a  call  sequence  must  be 
used  in  master  mode, with  system  index  regis¬ 
ters  set  to  their  correct  OS  master  mode  con¬ 
ventional  values. 

This  call  to  TOLTS  acts  as  a  request  to 
move  the  associated  data  from  the  requesting 
program  to  available  buffers  in  TOLTS  to  be 
later  sent  to  the  appropriate  terminals. 
Inasmuch  as  there  may  not  be  any  available 
buffer  space  in  TOLTS  to  place  the  data, 

TOLTS  may  not  be  able  to  handle  the  request. 
For  this  reason,  the  first  instruction  after 
the  calling  sequence  will  be  used  as  a 
’’denial”  return  to  where  return  will  be  made 
if  the  data  cannot  be  moved  from  the  user 
program  into  TOLTS.  If  the  data  can  be  moved 
into  TOLTS,  the  return  will  be  made  to  the 
"acceptance”  return,  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  the  "denial”  return  in  the  call  sequence. 

Whenever  a  write  (no  read)  action  has 
been  completed  by  TOLTS,  the  TOLTS  Executive 
will  place  an  entry  into  the  individual  test 
subsystem’s  input  queue. 

Whenever  a  requested  read  action  has  been 
completed  by  TOLTS  after  the  data  has  actual¬ 
ly  been  read  into  a  buffer  in  TOLTS,  the 
TOLTS  Executive  will  place  an  entry  into  the 
individual  test  subsystem’s  input  queue. 

Following  the  placing  of  this  entry  into 
the  subsystem  input  queue,  TOLTS  will  cause  a 
dispatch  to  the  subsystem  concerned  to  wake 
it  up . 

The  test  subsystem  must  obtain  the  data 
read  using  a  call  sequence. 

If,  after  a  TOLTS  I/O  request,  a  return 
is  made  via  a  "DENIAL”  address  return,  no  data 
will  have  been  moved  into  TOLTS.  The  request¬ 
ing  subsystem  must  not  issue  any  further  re¬ 
quests  until  TOLTS  can  free  buffers  for  the 
requested  I/O.  Whenever  the  denial  return 
must  be  taken  after  the  request  has  been  made 
an  entry  will  have  been  placed  into  a  buffer 
in  TOLTS  so  as  to  reserve  all  subsequent 
buffer  space  for  the  denied  request.  TOLTS 
will  monitor  all  buffer  spaced  released  and 
whenever  the  denied  request  can  be  serviced, 
TOLTS  will  place  an  entry  into  the  particular 
test  subsystem’s  input  queue. 

After  placing  this  entry  into  the  sub¬ 
system’s  input  queue,  TOLTS  will  enable  the 
test  subsystem  through  the  OS  dispatcher.  It 
is  expected  that  the  test  subsystem  will  now 
repeat  the  denied  request. 

TOLTS  will  be  capable  of  handling  one 
denied  request  for  each  test  subsystem  (three 
at  present),  and  will  queue  them  in  priority 
order  in  the  order  in  which  the  denial  is 
given.  If,  after  one  test  subsystem  has  been 
given  a  denial  return,  a  second  subsystem 
issues  a  request,  that  second  subsystem  will 
unconditionally  be  given  a  denial  so  that  the 
denied  request  for  the  first  subsystem  can  be 
given  priority. 

T^D  SUBSYSTEM  ORGANIZATION 

The  subsystems  described  in  the  following 
sections  will  have  the  following  features: 

1.  Each  subsystem  is  executed  as  a 
privileged  slave  program. 

2.  Each  subsystem  resides  in  a  con¬ 
tiguous  segment  of  core  containing 
Subsystem  Executive  (MOLTS,  COLTS, 
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or  POLTS)  ,  followed  by  the  test 
programs . 

3.  Each  subsystem  executive  has  a 
task  dispatcher. 

4.  The  subsystem  executives  will 
issue  calls  to  acquire  more 
memory  in  order  to  load  test 
programs  which  run  under  their 
control . 

5.  The  subsystem  executives  will 
be  responsible  for  memory  com¬ 
paction  and  issue  calls  to 
release  memory  when  a  test 
terminates . 

6.  Infrequently  used  sections  of 
code  are  segmented. 

7.  Operator  selected  test  se¬ 
quencing  capability  is  provided 
by  each  subsystem. 

8.  A  common  subset  of  options  is 
included  in  each  subsystem. 

9.  All  messages  are  outputted 
or  inputted  via  the  TOLTS 
Executive . 

10.  The  POLTS  Executive  will  inter- 
pretively  execute  individual 
peripheral  tests.  The  MOLTS 
and  COLTS  Executives  will  ex¬ 
ecute  individual  tests  under 
assembler  language  control. 

To  facilitate  intermodule  communication, 
a  common  set  of  definitions  is  used  by  all 
executives  (including  TOLTS)  and  test  pages ^ 
to  define  those  location  values  used  for  this 
communication.  Thds  common  set  of  definitions 
consists  of  a  program  skeleton  (in  source 
format  on  a  tape)  with  the  appropriate  sym¬ 
bols  defined  and  commonly  used  macro-skeletons 
The  second  file  on  this  tape  will  consist  of 
a  duplicate  of  the  above  definitions  and  the 
common  coding  for  the  subsystem  executives 
with  appropriate  conditional  assembly  of 
those  functions  unique  to  a  particular  sub- 
sys  tern. 

The  following  is  a  general  memory  layout 
for  the  subsystem  executives: 

a .  Entry  points . 

b.  Common  coding  for  executive 
functions . 

c.  Specific  coding  for  executives. 

d.  Common  data  conversion  routines. 

e.  Common  message  setup  and  output 
routines . 

f.  Specific  executive  message  set¬ 
up  routines . 

g.  Constants  and  special  tables. 

h.  Initialization  coding,  to  be 
overlayed  by  the  first  test 
page  call. 

The  common  coding  of  the  subsystem 
executive  will  process  special  requests  or 
calls  from  the  test  programs  for  routines 
that  are  part  of  the  OS: 

1.  Stick  in  program  until  all  out¬ 
standing  I/O  is  completed. 

2.  Release  resources  from  this 
program. 

3.  Snapshot  dump  memory. 

4.  Terminate  and  release  all 
resources . 

5.  Abort  and  release  all 
resources . 

6.  Get  date  and  time. 

7.  Set  Loop  time  limits. 

8.  Calls  in  program  after  time 
delay . 


9.  Set  memory  bounds  to  smaller 

limits  within  allocated  bounds. 

10.  Bypass  program  for  execution. 

11.  Etcetera. 

The  following  option  characters  will  be 
processed  by  the  common  coding  in  the  subsys¬ 
tem  executives: 

A  -  Accumulate  the  error  messages  on 
the  statistical  collection  file 
(test  page  start  and  term  messages 
unconditionally  go  there) . 

B  -  Bypass  error  message  output. 

C  -  Give  details  of  all  errors  includ¬ 
ing  dump  of  all  words  in  error, 
etc . 

E  -  Output  transient  error  messages. 

H  -  Halt  for  input  of  options  follow¬ 
ing  error  messages,  test  end 
message,  pass  end  messages  and 
cycle  end  messages. 

I  -  Inform  operator  of  test  end. 

L  -  Loop  on  current  test  (cannot 
loop  on  test  0) . 

N  -  Negate  the  following  option 
character 

0  -  Go  to  ’’ENTER  OPTIONS”  follow¬ 
ing  complete  processing  of 
the  current  option  string. 

P  -  Issue  an  end  pass  message  any 
time  a  back  jump  is  detected 
while  sequencing  through  tests. 

R  -  Issue  an  end  cycle  message  any 

time  the  test  page  would  normally 
end  and  recycle  back  to  start  the 
page  again. 

S  -  Unconditionally  skip  to  the  next 
test . 

Txx  -  Unconditionally  jump  to  start  the 
test  specified. 

Z  -  Trace;  this  option  is  to  be  used 
for  debug  and  each  test  page  can 
use  it  as  a  flag  to  output  snap 
dumps,  etc.  Any  other  character 
will  be  considered  illegal. 

The  following  control  mnemonics  (.OPTIONS) 
will  be  processed  by  the  common  coding  in  the 
subsystem  executives  only  if  found  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  option  string: 

.GO  -  Return  to  the  test  page  where 

interrupted  unless  ”S”  or  ”Txx” 
has  been  specified.  Next  test 
selection  will  be  done  for  the 
latter  two  cases. 

.OPT  -  An  ’’ENTER  OPTIONS”  message  will 
result  immediately. 

..PR2  -  A  request  for  a  dedicated  printer 
will  be  made  to  TOLTS  unless  it 
is  already  available.  If  a 
regular  assigned  printer  has  been 
allocated,  the  request  will  be 
denied;  when  the  printer  is 
available,  the  printer  available 
flag  will  be  set. 

.PRT  -  A  request  for  an  allocated 

printer  will  be  made  to  TOLTS 
unless  it  is  already  available. 

If  a  dedicated  printer  has  al¬ 
ready  been  allocated,  the  re¬ 
quest  will  be  denied;  when  the 
printer  is  available,  the  print¬ 
er  available  falg  will  be  set. 

.TYP  -  The  printer  will  be  released  for 
the  test  page  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
quested  and  all  future  messages 
will  be  put  on  the  controlling 
cons ole/ terminal . 
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.TAL 
.TEST  E 

.TEST  W 


.WAIT 


.SEQT 


A  tally  of  all  errors  will  be 
output . 

The  test  page  will  be  force 
terminated . 

The  subsystem  executive  and  all 
test  pages  executing  under  that 
executive  will  be  force  ter¬ 
minated  (wrapped  up) . 

The  test  page  will  be  put  in  a 
waiting  condition  and  a  "WAITING” 
message  will  be  output  every 
minute . 

The  test  table  will  be  se¬ 
quenced  to  the  users  ordering 
within  the  following  restric¬ 
tions  : 


Communications  On-Line  Testing  System  opens  a 
new  vista  to  system  maintainability  and 
availab ili ty . 

POLTS  (Peripheral  On-Line  Testing  System) 

OS  includes  a  comprehensive  Peripheral 
On-Line  Testing  System,  comprising  an  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  set  of  test  and  diagnostic  routines 
Special  interfaces  enable  the  diagnostic  test¬ 
ing  of  peripheral  devices  concurrent  with  the 
production  workload.  Furthermore,  OS  accumu¬ 
lates  recovered  error  statistics  for  continual 
measurement  of  peripheral  device  performance. 
Through  subsequent  analysis,  problems  can  be 
detected  and  corrected  before  they  become 
critical . 


a.  The  test  numbers  must  be 
one  to  80  digits  separat¬ 
ed  by  commas . 

b.  Any  test  number  cannot  be 
zero  and  must  lie  in  the 
current  segment. 

c.  The  test  table  size  cannot 
be  increased.  No  more  than 
the  original  number  of  tests 
in  the  segment  can  be  speci¬ 
fied  . 

d.  A  minus  sign  (-)  proceeding 
a  test  number  is  allowed  and 
indicates  a  jump  (either 
forward  or  backward)  to  the 
first  occurrence  of  that 
test  number  in  the  new  se¬ 
quence  . 

.SEQR  -  The  test  page  will  have  its  test 
table  resequenced  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  value. 

If  an  .OPTION  is  encountered  which  does 
not  match  this  list,  then  a  check  will  be  made 
to  determine  if  the  test  page  can  process 
other  .OPTIONS.  If  not  then  the  input  is 
illegal . 

MOLTS  (Mainframe  On-Line  Testing  System) 

MOLTS  includes  the  MOLTS  Executive  and 
those  programs  which  executive  under  its  con¬ 
trol. 

The  MOLTS  Executive  consists  of  a  loader, 
a  task  dispatcher,  a  fault  handler  to  process 
faults  which  occur  during  execution  of  test 
programs,  and  an  option  processor. 

Main  memory  storage  modules,  system  con¬ 
troller  modules,  control  processor  modules, 
input/output  channels,  and  input/output  multi¬ 
plexer  modules  can  be  allocated  to  the  Total 
On-Line  Testing  System  concurrently  with  user 
operation.  Now  for  the  first  time,  a  large- 
scale  multi-programming,  multi-processing 
system  can  be  maintained  with  minimal  off¬ 
line  maintenance. 

COLTS  (Communications  On-Line  Testing  System) 

This  new  extension  of  the  TOLTS  permits 
test  and  diagnostic  programs  to  be  run  on  all 
DATANEf  305's,  DATANSf  30’s,  DATANEr  355 ’ s , 
High-Speed  Line  Adapters,  Low-Spee^  Line 
Adapters,  teletypewriters,  DATANET  355  card 
readers,  DATANET*355  consoles  and  DATANET'^355 
GERTS  input/output  systems.  Again,  these 
tests  can  be  under  either  local  console  or 

r.emote  teletypewriter  control.  This _ 

•^■Trademark 


ROLTS  (Remote  On-Line  Testing  System) 

For  those  systems  that  have  remote 
terminal  capability,  TOLTS  provides  the  abili- 
ty  to  use  a  remote  teletypewriter  terminal 
as"  if  it  were  a  local  system  console.  For 
those  problems  that  require  a  maintenance 
specialist,  it  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
wait  for  the  specialist  to  travel  to  the  mal¬ 
functioning  site.  Instead,  by  using  a  stand- 
art  teletypewriter  and  the  telephone  network, 
the  specialist  can  dial  into  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  and  be  automatically  connected  to  TOLTS. 
The  specialist  will  then  have  the  full  range 
of  operating  features  of  TOLTS  programs  plus 
his  own  designed  programs  available  to  him. 

All  error  messages  for  the  module  test  will 
be  directed  to  the  local  console  for  the  site 
maintenance  engineer,  and  to  the  remote  tele¬ 
typewriter  for  the  maintenance  specialist, 
with  the  additional  ability  to  transmit  copies 
of  the  TOLTS  messages  to  still  other  tele¬ 
typewriters  for  monitoring  purposes.  By  get¬ 
ting  firsthand  knowledge  about  the  malfunction 
via  remote  TOLTS,  the  specialist  will  be  able 
to  instruct  the  site  maintenance  engineer  as 
to  the  corrective  action  to  be  taken.  By  re¬ 
solving  the  problem  in  this  manner,  system 
down-time  will  be  considerably  reduced  since 
the  malfunctioning  module  is  out  of  service 
for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  TOLTS  provides 
the  maintenance  engineer  with  the  capability 
of  accumulating  all  TOLTS  error  messages  on 
a  dedicated  system  accounting  file.  The 
accumulation  of  error  messages  and  related 
diagnostic  data  can  be  made  available  to  the 
maintenance  specialist  via  the  remote  tele¬ 
typewriter  console.  This  advanced  system  con¬ 
cept  is  the  result  of  the  continuing  evolu¬ 
tionary  maintenance  techniques  developed  on 
the  Honeywell  Series  6000  systems. 

OPERATOR  COMMAND  STRUCTURE 

The  following  items  were  considered  in 
the  command  structure  design: 

1.  There  should  be  as  little  impact  as 
possible  on  present  OPTS-6001 
options . 

2.  The  command  structure  should  allow 
addition  of  new  commands  and  options 
without  requiring  any  change  to  the 
initial  commands. 

3.  The  command  structure  should  be  as 
clean,  simple  and  easy  to  use  as 
possib le . 

4.  The  command  structure  should  be 
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standardized  between  subsystems  to 
the  extent  feasible. 

5.  The  primary  function  of  the  TOLTS 
Executive  should  be  to  pass  the 
command  on  to  the  appropriate  T§D 
Subsystem  rather  than  to  process 
the  command. 

The  command  structure  is  defined  as 
follows : 

TESTt^cccccc 

or 

TE  S IM  xy  y  y  y  y  y  y  y  yy  d 

where , 

TESTlzf  -  is  the  character  string  used 
to  specify  to  OS  that  the 
command  is  for  TOLTS. 
cccccc  -  is  one  of  the  following  TOLTS 
system  commands: 

BYE  Orderly  disconnect  from 

TOLTS  (remote  terminals 
only) . 

COPYxx  Copy  test  page  output 
from  terminal  xx. 

NCPYxx  Cancel  copying  test  page 
output  from  terminal  xx. 
LSTAL  List  all  test  pages 

(active  or  queued)  on 

the  system  (passed  to 

subsystem  executives) . 

W  Wrapup  all  TOLTS 

operations  on  the  system. 

The  TOLTS  Executive  processes  the  com¬ 
mand  directly  if  it  is  one  of  the  system 
commands  listed  above.  Otherwise,  the  TOLTS 
Executive  will  pass  the  command  on  to  MOLTS, 
COLTS,  or  POLTS  depending  on  the  first  char¬ 
acter  of  the  command.  If  the  command  is  not 
one  of  the  system  commands  listed  above,  it 
must  be  formatted  as  follows:  (see  Figure  3) 

TESTlzlxyyyyyyyyyyd 
Where , 

X  “  specifies  the  T^D  subsystem  as 
follows : 

M  -  MOLTS,  Mainframe  On-Line  Test 
Subsystem . 

C  -  COLTS,  Communications  On-Line 
Test  Subsystem. 

P  -  POLTS,  Peripheral  On-Line 
Test  Subsystem. 

B  -  POLTS,  BOS  (POLTS  driving 
BOS  355) . 

yyyyyyyyyy  *  This  variable  length  string 
of  (up  to  10)  characters  is  the  T^D 
subsystem  command  string  which  is 
passed  by  the  TOLTS  Executive  on  to 
the  specified  T^D  subsystem  execu¬ 
tive.  The  format  of  this  string  is 
described  below  for  each  subsystem. 
However,  for  current  subsystems  the 
yyyyyyyyyy  string  is  subdivided  into 
a  1  character  ACTION  field  (null  on 
initial  test  page  call,  0  -  enter 
options,  or  E  -  end  test  page) 
followed  by  a  variable  length 
IDENTIFICATION  field,  followed  by 
OPTION  characters. 

d  -  This  character  is  appended  to  the_ 
string  as  typed  by  the  program  which 
reads  the  command  from  the  terminal. 
It  contains  the  coded  ID  of  the 
terminal  used  by  the  operator.  The 
TOLTS  Executive  keeps  a  table  of  the 
actual  ID  based  on  this  code. 


ERROR  MESSAGES 

Each  TOLTS  subsystem  (MOLTS,  COLTS  and 
POLTS)  has  its  own  error  message  formats.  How¬ 
ever,  all  error  message  formats  are  standard¬ 
ized  to  the  extent  feasible. 

POLTS  error  messages  are  similar  to  the 
current  OPTS-6000  error  messages,  MOLTS  error 
message  formats  are  defined,  and  COLTS 
error  messages  are  similar  to  POLTS  error 
messages  except  where  there  is  a  good  reason 
to  deviate. 

The  test  program  initiating  the  error 
message  may  (and  normally  will)  append  charac¬ 
ters  onto  the  standard  '*left  part.”  For 
example,  an  LSLA  test  program  may  append  the 
following  data  as  the  "right  part”  of  the 
first  line: 

I - - - - — <;|^SUBTEST  NUMBER 


XX  Command  Description  INT : 

eej^aa  STAT  :ee/aa,DATA  ERRORS  :xx^ 

Expected/actual  number  of  interrupts-^ 

Expected/actual  status - 

Number  of  data  errors  in  this  test - 

In  some  cases  where  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired  will  not  fit  in  the  first  line, 
a  second  line  may  be  required.  Thus,  Part  1 
consists  of  1  or  2  lines  of  information.  Part 
2  is  expected  to  be  a  few  lines  (normally  1  or 
2)  of  prose  diagnostic  or  information  state¬ 
ments  (e.g.,  "PROBABLE  CAUSE  IS  SLA  BOARD”). 

Part  3  is  detailed  additional  information 
which  is  outputted  only  if  the  D  (Detail)  op¬ 
tion  is  set.  Also,  if  operating  in  the  halt 
after  error  mode,  part  3  of  the  last  error 
message  will  be  outputted  upon  reissue  of 
error  message  by  means  of  the  .HELP  command. 
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TEST 


EXAMPLE 

"TEST  PO1902IR" 

WHEN 

TEST:  CALL  T&D  SYSTEM 
P:  PERIPHERAL  TESTING 

0:  10  CONTROLLER  #0 

19:  DISC  CONTROLLER  ON  10  CONTROLLER  CHANNEL  H9 

02:  DISC  DEVICE  #02 

I:  INDICATE  ON  CONSOLE  EACH  SUB  TEST  START 

R:  RECYCLE  TEST  WHEN  DONE 

FIGURE  7 
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CONCEPT  AND  SYSTEM 
OF  THE 

VERSATILE  AVIONIC  SHOP  TEST  (VAST)  SYSTEM 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1085 


O.L.  Eichna,  Jr. 
PRD  Electronics,  Inc. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  1950's  the  Navy  became  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of,  and  concerned  about,  the  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  maintenance  of  airborne  electronic  (avionic) 
systems  in  the  carrier  environment.  The  problems 
generally  cited  were  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  equip¬ 
ment,  lack  of  shop  work  space,  lack  of  sufficient  capable 
technical  personnel,  and  support  of  the  maintenance  equip¬ 
ment  itself.  Furthermore,  the  trends  in  all  of  diese  areas 
indicated  that  the  problems  would  grow  more  severe  if 
remedies  were  not  developed  and  implemented. 

PRD  Electronics,  Inc. ,  undertook  a  study  program  with 
the  Navy  in  1960  to  develop  and  recommend  a  maintenance 
philosophy  which  would  deal  with  these  and  other  mainte¬ 
nance  problems.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Navy's  pro¬ 
curement  practices  for  maintenance  and  avionic  equipment 
were  studied,  carrier  maintenance  shop  activities  were 
evaluated  during  actual  operations,  and  the  Navy’s  main¬ 
tainability  specifications  were  evaluated. 

The  study  indicated  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  problems  was  the  fact  that  each  avionic  system  and 
aircraft  had  its  own  special  maintenance  support  require¬ 
ment.  Navy  maintenance  philosophy  at  that  time  was 
oriented  about  special  support  equipment  for  each  aircraft. 
This  alone  was  enough  to  cause  the  problems  encountered. 

Under  this  conceptual  approach  each  aircraft  had  a  unique 
set  of  maintenance  equipment,  unique  personnel  training 
and  skill  requirements,  unique  logistic  support  for  the 
maintenance  equipment,  and  a  unique  maintenance  man¬ 
agement  team  as  depicted  in  Figure  1.  Support  equipment 
for  one  aircraft  was  rarely  usable  for  another.  Because 
of  this,  the  amount  of  support  equipment  which  had  to  be  in 
the  shop  increased  each  time  that  a  new  aircraft  was  added 
to  the  carrier  complement.  This  fact  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  work  space  problem. 

This  wide  variety  of  maintenance  equipment  and  techniques 
also  aggravated  the  problems  associated  with  personnel 
training  and  turnover.  The  technician  was  faced  with  know¬ 
ing  and  understanding  most  of  the  operation  and  repair  of 
all  the  maintenance  equipment;  the  Navy  was  faced  with 
training  him,  and  then  his  replacement  after  the  techni¬ 
cian's  short  service  period  was  over.  Training  costs  were 
therefore  high  and  personnel  with  the  high  learning  capac¬ 
ity  required  to  assimilate  the  extensive  knowledge  were  in 
short  supply. 

Since  the  support  equipment  itself  was  considered  to  be 
special  to  an  aircraft,  its  development  tended  not  to  utilize 
designs  developed  for  other  support  equipment  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  wheel  was  reinvented  several  times. 

Costs  for  the  equipment  were  therefore  relatively  high  for 
the  real  value  obtained.  In  addition,  this  approach  led  to 
unique  spare  parts  for  each  equipment,  not  only  increasing 
spares  costs  but  also  burdening  the  supply  lines  and  store¬ 
rooms. 


Some  attempts  were  made  to  alleviate  the  problems  in  the 
shop  by  increasing  the  testing  and  repair  on  the  flight  deck. 
This  approach  was  doomed  to  failure  because  it  simply 
transferred  the  problems  to  the  flight  deck  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  unique  "suitcase"  testers.  These  testers  soon 
cluttered  tiie  flight  deck  to  the  point  where  the  area  was 
unable  to  perform  its  primary  fimction,  preparing  a  plane 
for  flight. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  described, 
PRD  made  two  basic  recommendations:  (1)  implement 
Built-in  Test  Equipment  (BITE)  in  the  aircraft  to  isolate 
failures  to  a  Weapon  Replaceable  Assembly  (WRA)  (2)  de¬ 
velop  standardized  test  systems  for  further  fault  isolation 
and  repair  in  the  maintenance  shop.  In  addition,  three 
specifications  were  generated  which  would  enforce  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  approach.  One  specification  defined  the 
capabilities  of  the  tester;  avionics  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
signed  to  be  maintained  utilizing  this  tester.  Another 
specification  served  to  ensure  that  adequate  and  meaning¬ 
ful  test  points  were  incorporated  into  the  avionics.  The 
third  specification  defined  the  techniques  for  using  the 
tester. 

The  tester  developed  is  the  AN/USM-247(V)  Versatile 
Avionic  Shop  Test  (VAST)  System  shown  in  Figure  2.  In 
order  to  define  the  basic  electrical  test  capabilities  in 
VAST,  the  test  requirements  of  more  than  one  hundred 
avionic  WRA's  and  their  subassemblies  were  examined  and 
tabulated.  The  data  was  then  correlated  in  a  logical  fash¬ 
ion  so  that  conclusions  could  be  drawn  with  respect  to  test 
capability.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  DC  power  the  vol¬ 
tage  was  plotted  as  a  fimction  of  accuracy,  current,  and 
resolution.  For  signal  source  requirements,  similar  plots 
were  developed  for  frequency,  power,  and  modulation. 

This  information  also  served  to  highlight  test  requirement 
trends  and,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  planned  Navy 
development  efforts,  led  to  revisions  in  the  basic  data  to 
account  for  future  requirements  in  order  to  avoid  rapid 
obsolescence  of  the  test  equipment. 

During  the  study  of  the  Navy's  maintenance  problems,  it 
was  observed  that  a  particular  piece  of  special  support 
equipment  often  contained  several  functional  elements 
(e.g. ,  DC  voltage  generation,  frequency  measurement, 
etc, ).  Even  though  each  of  these  special  support  equipment 
units  could  perform  more  functions  than  were  utilized, 
they  were  limited  by  the  specialized  and  fixed  interconnec¬ 
tions  within  the  equipment.  This  information  and  evaluation 
led  to  a  VAST  System  requirement  for  modularity  and 
served  to  define  the  level  of  the  modularity.  The  VAST 
modules,  or  building  blocks,  each  contain  basic  electrical 
functions  that,  based  upon  the  test  requirement  study, 
were  not  required  simultaneously.  In  addition,  each  build¬ 
ing  block  was  to  perform  its  basic  function  independently 
of  other  building  blocks.  Not  surprisingly,  die  basic  func¬ 
tions  of  the  building  blocks  are  similar  in  many  respects 
to  commercially  available  laboratory  test  equipment  or 
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programmable  instruments.  The  building  block  comple¬ 
ment  includes  power  supplies,  signal  generators,  volt¬ 
meters,  counters,  etc.  See  Figure  3. 

Having  defined  the  basic  buildii^  block  functions  and  the 
test  capability  of  VAST,  a  set  of  building  block  specifica¬ 
tions  was  developed  which  apportioned  the  system  test 
capability  to  the  appropriate  building  blocks.  In  addition 
to  the  basic  functional  building  blocks,  a  system  switch  was 
also  defined  based  initially  upon  the  test  requirements. 

This  switch  serves  to  carry  signals  between  the  Unit  Under 
Test  (UUT)  and  the  proper  VAST  building  block.  It  also 
interconnects  VAST  building  blocks  to  provide  more  com¬ 
plex  electrical  functions  and  to  allow  building  blocks  to 
test  one  another  in  the  system. 

Since  one  of  the  initial  concerns  was  the  personnel  skill 
requirements,  the  system  is  under  computer  control  and 
needs  little  operator  participation  in  performing  tests  to 
diagnose  failures.  In  addition,  operator  interpretive 
error  is  practically  eliminated.  Automatic  controllers 
other  than  a  computer  were  evluated  but  these  all  tended 
to  compromise  the  intended  flexibility  of  the  test  system 
which  was  inherent  in  the  building  block  concept.  The 


computer  is  accompanied  by  peripheral  equipment  which 
serves  to  load  test  programs,  store  executive  routines, 
provide  printouts  and  assist  in  maintenance. 

A  Magnetic  Tape  Transport  Unit  (MTTU)  serves  to  ’’read" 
the  test  program  into  the  computer  for  execution.  Magne¬ 
tic  tapes  were  chosen  instead  of  disks  due  to  the  service 
environment  experienced  on  carriers.  Prior  to  compila¬ 
tion  for  use  with  the  system,  the  test  program  is  written 
in  a  programming  language  entitled  the  VAST  Interface 
Test  Application  Language  (VITAL).  The  language  itself 
has  been  evolved  over  the  years.  Initial  versions  were 
quite  low-level  languages  and  approached  computer  code. 
Recognizing  the  impact  of  this  language  complexity  upon 
the  cost  of  generating  test  programs,  the  level  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  continuously  elevated.  At  the  present  time 
the  test  programmer  can  write  in  normal,  test-oriented 
terminology  such  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  Furthermore, 
when  specifying  the  points  at  which  a  signal  is  to  be  applied 
or  measured,  the  programmer  defines  them  in  terms  of 
the  UUT  nomenclature;  the  compiler  automatically  deter¬ 
mines  and  implements  the  signal  path  and  accoimts  for 
path  losses.  However,  if  a  language  is  only  elevated,  the 
full  flexibility  of  the  hardware  cannot  normally  be 
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preserved  because  the  higher  order  language  only  imple¬ 
ments  a  limited  number  of  combinations.  Recognizing 
and  countering  this  limitation,  VITAL  deliverately  con¬ 
tains  within  its  vocabulary  all  of  the  lower  order  language 
elements  to  take  advantage  of  the  full  hardware  capability. 
The  lowest  level  allows  the  test  programmer  to  define  and 
transmit  a  single  digital  command  to  a  building  block. 

This  arrangement  minimizes  the  need  for  highly  skilled 
test  programmers.  Most  of  the  programs  can  be  written 
by  programmers  in  tiie  straightforward,  higher  level 
language. 


The  modularity  of  the  hardware  is  carried  through  in  the 
computer  software.  Information  unique  to  a  buildii^  block, 
(e.  g, ,  range  of  operation,  digital  command  formats,  etc, ) 
necessary  for  compiler  operation  is  contained  in  tables 
rather  than  being  incorporated  in  the  main  compiler  func¬ 
tional  flow.  This  allows  for  modification  of  existing  build¬ 
ing  blocks  or  the  addition  of  new  ones  (with  associated 
programming  language  changes)  without  affecting  the  fun¬ 
damental  compiler  design. 

To  obtain  a  test  program  tape,  the  program  is  written  on 
standard  punched  cards.  The  card  deck  accesses  the 
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10  BEGIN,  VTO  ADJUST  TEST$ 

20  DECLARE,  DECIMAL,  'VLTFRQ’$ 

E  ENTRY  POINT  $ 

100  CALCULATE,  'VLTFRQ*  =  0. 1$ 

B  BRANCH  OBJECT  FROM  STEP  140  $ 

105  APPLY,  DC  SIGNAL,  VOLTAGE  'VLTFRQ'V,  MAXIMUM  lA, 
CNX  HI  J1A5  LO  J1B9$ 

110  MEASURE,  (FREQUENCY),  AC  SIGNAL,  MAXIMUM  IV, 

CNX  A  J1C3$ 

120  GOTO,  STEP  150,  IF  'MEASUREMENT*  GE  100.  0$ 

130  CALCULATE  'VLTFRQ'  =  'VLTFRQ'  +  0. 1$ 

140  GOTO,  STEP  105$ 

B  BRANCH  OBJECT  FROM  STEP  120$ 

150  DISPLAY,  C  'REACHED  100.  OKHZ  WITH  INPUT  OF', 
•VLTFRQ’,  C  VOLTS ’$ 

160  FINISH$ 

170  TERMINATE$ 

Figure  4 

compiler  (resident  at  PRD’s  Syosset,  New  York,  facility 
in  an  IBM  1108  computer)  by  means  of  terminals  located 
in  the  various  VAST  users’  facilities.  See  Figure  5. 

After  compilation  a  program  tape  and  listings  are  returned 
to  the  user  via  the  terminal.  The  control  data  on  the  tape 
is  compressed.  When  the  program  is  executed,  this  data 
is  expanded  in  the  system  computer  by  means  of  the  opera¬ 
ting  system,  another  computer  routine.  The  operating 
system  also  supervises  and  controls  the  basic  operation  of 
the  computer  and  peripheral  devices.  The  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  stored  on  a  tape  and  is  read  into  the  computer  by 
means  of  a  second  Magnetic  Tape  Transport  Unit. 

The  system  block  diagram.  Figure  6,  indicates  the  func¬ 
tional  interrelationships  of  the  system  elements,  MTTU  #2 
contains  the  tape  upon  which  the  operating  system  is 
stored.  The  operating  system  is  loaded  into  the  computer, 
a  rugged ized  Varian  R-622/i.  MTTU  #1  contains  the  tape 
upon  which  the  test  program  is  resident.  The  Data  Trans¬ 
fer  Unit  (DTU)  is  the  primary  man/machine  interface.  It 
contains  a  cathode -ray  tube  (CRT)  display,  status  indicators, 
keyboard,  and  control  switches.  In  order  to  execute  the 
desired  test  program,  the  operator  enters  a  message 
which  identifies  the  desired  program  via  the  keyboard  to 
the  computer.  At  the  beginning  of  each  tape  reel  there  is 
a  listing  of  programs  on  the  reel.  The  computer  compares 
the  requested  program  with  this  list,  and  if  the  requested 
program  is  not  on  the  list,  the  operator  is  notified  by  a 
CRT  message  that  the  program  cannot  be  found.  If  the 
program  is  on  the  tape,  it  is  loaded.  The  beginning  of  the 
program  identifies  the  building  blocks  required.  These 
building  blocks  are  placed  in  a  full-power  mode  ready  for 
operation.  To  enhance  reliability,  building  blocks  are 
normally  in  a  warmup  mode  which  energizes  those  circuits 
requiring  more  than  fifteen  seconds  warmup  time. 

After  the  program  is  loaded  into  the  computer  the  operator 
starts  the  test  program  execution.  Digital  commands  are 


now  transmitted  from  the  computer  on  a  ready/resume 
basis;  i.e, ,  a  command  word  output  from  the  computer  is 
sustained  until  the  next  command  word  is  requested.  The 
Data  Transfer  Unit  serves  as  a  buffer  between  the  compu¬ 
ter  and  the  building  blocks,  which  have  a  standard  logic 
interface.  This  buffering  action  of  the  DTU  allows  the 
building  blocks  to  be  independent  of  the  system  computer 
selected;  changes  to  the  computer  can  be  made  compatible 
with  building  block  hardware  by  changes  to  the  DTU. 

All  building  blocks  are  connected  to  a  common  control 
trunk  cable.  When  the  DTU  transmits  a  control  word  it 
appears  at  all  building  block  control  inputs.  To  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  commands,  an  addressing  system  is 
used.  Each  building  block  has  a  different  address.  When 
the  test  program  utilizes  a  particular  building  block,  the 
computer  transmits  an  address  command.  All  building 
blocks  receive  the  address  command;  however,  the  effect 
upon  the  building  blocks  varies.  The  building  block  with 
that  address  transmitted  places  itself  into  a  state  to  res¬ 
pond  to  subsequent  commands.  The  other  building  blocks 
isolate  themselves  from  the  control  trunk  cables. 

Upon  enabling  itself,  the  addressed  building  block  trans¬ 
mits  a  verification  signal  back  to  the  DTU  and  computer 
and  the  next  command  word  is  raised.  Once  again  the 
word  is  held  on  the  lines  until  the  verification  signal,  in¬ 
dicating  a  response  to  the  command  by  the  buildir^  block, 
is  generated  by  the  building  block  and  transmitted  back  to 
the  DTU  and  computer. 

Other  signals  are  also  transmitted  back  to  the  DTU  and 
computer  from  the  building  blocks.  Measurement  blocks 
transmit  serial  data  back  for  comparison  in  the  computer 
and  display  upon  the  DTU  cathode-ray  tube.  A  printout  of 
the  display  can  be  obtained  from  the  input/output  unit. 

Fault  monitors  within  the  building  blocks  check  certain 
critical  functions.  Upon  failure,  the  building  block  gen¬ 
erates  a  fault  signal  which  is  transmitted  to  the  DTU  and 
computer.  This  activates  a  subroutine  in  the  operating 
system  which  identifies  the  faulty  building  block,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fault,  and  displays  it  upon  the  DTU. 

One  of  the  original  goals  for  VAST  was  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  skilled  personnel  required  in  the  maintenance 
shop.  For  that  reason  the  maintenance  of  VAST  itself  has 
been  emphasized  in  the  design  implementation.  The  first 
level  of  testing  is  the  ready/resume  control  technique  itself 
In  most  building  blocks  the  verification  signal  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  receipt  and  recognition  of  the  control  word 
but  also  upon  its  execution.  For  example,  the  power  sup¬ 
plies  will  not  generate  a  verification  signal  or  close  their 
outputs  until  the  voltage  achieves  the  programmed  value; 
signal  generators  will  not  verify  imtil  the  frequency  control 
loops  achieve  a  stable,  locked  condition.  Without  verifica¬ 
tion,  the  test  program  cannot  proceed.  This  condition  is 
indicated  on  the  DTU  and  the  faulty  building  block  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  means  of  an  indicator  on  its  front  panel. 

The  fault  lines  previously  mentioned  provide  a  second 
means  by  which  faults  are  detected  and  localized.  While 
the  verification  signal  detects  faults  only  at  the  time  the 
building  block  is  being  commanded,  the  fault  lines  contin¬ 
uously  monitor  and  indicate  building  block  performance. 

In  addition  to  these  hardware  features,  there  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  software  maintenance  package.  At  the  overall 
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Figure  5 


system  level  there  is  a  self-check  program.  This  program 
automatically  checks  out  the  operational  suitability  of 
VAST  and  isolates  any  failures  to  the  next  lower  system 
element,  e.g. ,  a  building  block  is  isolated  to  an  assembly 
by  means  of  a  self-test  program  which  also  will  isolate 
failures  to  components  within  the  faulty  assembly.  This 
series  of  programs  also  contains  the  calibration,  adjust¬ 
ment  and  alignment  procedures  required  to  support  the 
system.  By  means  of  these  test  programs  VAST  is  virtu¬ 
ally  self-supporting. 

VAST  has  achieved  its  original  goals.  It  is  currently  being 
used  by  Navy  personnel  on  board  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk  sup¬ 
porting  various  A— 7E  electronics.  In  addition,  VAST  sys¬ 
tems  are  located  at  Grumman  Aerospace  Corporation, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  and  LTV  where  they  are 
being  used  to  develop  test  programs  for  the  F— 14A,  E-2C, 
and  S-3A,  respectively.  This  broad  applicability  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  success  achieved  in  developing  a  standardized 
test  vehicle.  Navy  personnel  were  successful  in  the  use 
and  maintenance  of  the  VAST  System  utilizing  the  available 
maintenance  tools. 
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Introduction 

An  important  consideration  in  the  management  of  a 
fleet  of  vehicles,  military  or  commercial,  is  knowledge 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  vehicles  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  economical  to  extend  a  vehicle's  life  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  vehicle  to  a  costly  major  overhaul. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  a  move  to  reassess 
the  useful  life  of  its  tactical  wheeled  vehicles 
requested  the  Army  Materiel  Command  (ANiC)  to  conduct  a 
Vehicle  Average  Useful  Life  Study  which  would  have  the 
following  primary  objectives: 

•  Determine  the  age  at  which  it  becomes  economical 
to  replace  each  of  the  four  major  payload  tactical 
wheeled  vehicles  (1/4,  3/4-1  1/4,  2  1/2  and  5-ton 
vehicles) . 

•  Determine  the  economics  of  overhauling  each  of 
these  wheeled  vehicles  and  the  remaining  vehicle  life 
after  overhaul. 

This  paper  will  concern  itself  with  the  vehicle 
average  useful  life  study  conducted  for  the  2  1/2  ton 
vehicle.  The  results  of  this  study,  as  indicated  in 
this  paper,  should  not  be  considered  at  this  time  as 
the  official  U.  S.  Army  position  on  this  subject. 

Data  Source 

The  data  source  being  utilized  in  this  study  con¬ 
sists  of  two  separate  Army  data  collection  systems: 

(1)  The  Army  Equipment  Record  System  (TAERS)  and  (2) 
Sample  Data  Collection  Program.  The  TAERS  data 
collection  system  for  vehicles  was  instituted  by  the 
Army  in  1963  and  was  designed  to  collect  detailed 
maintenance  information  on  all  vehicles  in  the  U.  S. 

Army  fleet.  This  data  collection  system,  however,  was 
terminated  in  December  1969.  The  Sample  Data  Collec¬ 
tion  Program  for  vehicles  was  initiated  in  1972  and 
was  also  designed  to  collect  detailed  maintenance  data, 
however,  only  for  a  sample  portion  of  the  wheeled 
vehicle  fleet.  The  Sample  Data  Collection  Program  also 
differs  from  the  TAERS  system  in  that  U.  S.  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Command  (TACOM)  technical  representatives 
are  in  the  field  in  order  to  insure  more  complete  and 
accurate  reporting  of  data  than  occurred  with  the  TAERS 
data  collection  system. 

The  TAERS  data,  which  is  the  currently  existing 
field  data  base  can  only  be  utilized  for  objective  one 
(vehicle  useful  life)  listed  above  as  no  substantial 
quantity  of  data  exists  in  TAERS  for  overhauled  2  1/2- 
ton  vehicles  (M35A2  model).  Data  on  overhauled  2  1/2- 
ton  trucks  will  be  collected  in  the  Sample  Data 
Collection  Program  and  thus  objective  two  (economics 
of  overhaul)  will  be  ascertained  when  this  data  is 
available. 

Of  critical  concern  in  the  use  of  TAERS  data  for 
analysis  purposes,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  vehicle 
histories  contained  in  the  data  bank  are  incomplete. 

This  data  omission  problem  is  readily  evident  when 
vehicle  histories  are  observed  which  shows,  for 
example,  for  a  truck  produced  in  late  1965  only  one 
maintenance  action  reported  in  the  time  frame  1966 
thru  1969,  As  regularly  scheduled  maintenance  actions 
(at  least  semi-annually)  must  have  occurred  with  this 


truck  during  the  '66  to  *69  interval  which  should  have 
been  reported  (scheduled  as  well  as  unscheduled  maint¬ 
enance  actions  are  supposed  to  have  been  reported  in 
the  TAERS  system)  this  truck  obviously  has  incomplete 
data.  Thus,  in  the  use  of  TAERS,  it  is  important  that 
periods  of  incomplete  vehicle  histories  be  eliminated 
from  consideration. 

The  method  used  by  AMSAA  to  distinguish  complete 
from  incomplete  periods  of  vehicle  histories  involved 
the  TAERS  quarterly  reporting  system.  Under  TAERS, 
a  quarterly  report  of  any  maintenance  actions  (sched¬ 
uled  or  unscheduled)  occurring  within  the  quarter  was 
to  be  reported.  Based  on  this  requirement,  selection 
of  trucks  for  inclusion  in  the  study  had  to  meet  the 
criterion  that  there  were  at  least  four  quarterly 
reports  in  a  row  (one  year  of  continuous  data)  in  the 
truck  history.  This  criterion  although  eliminating 
from  consideration  such  vehicles  as  the  one  with  one 
maintenance  action  ir  four  years  as  well  as  vehicles 
with  only  intermittent  reporting  did  not  entirely 
resolve  the  data  omission  problem.  Although  the  vehi¬ 
cles  selected  by  this  criterion  had  at  least  one  year 
of  continuous  data,  it  doesn't  necessarily  imply  that 
the  vehicle's  entire  history  was  complete.  For 
example,  a  vehicle  produced  in  December  1965  may  show 
TAERS  reports  in  all  four  quarters  in  1966  and  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1967  and  subsequent  to  this 
period  reports  are  indicated  only  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1968  and  the  first  and  third  quarter  of  1969.  Thus, 
after  the  third  quarter  of  1967  reporting  became  inter¬ 
mittent.  The  mileage  noted  on  the  vehicle  during  the 
first  report  in  1966  was,  say  312  miles,  with  the  mile¬ 
age  in  the  third  quarter  of  1967  being  noted  as  8,465 
miles  and  the  final  mileage  of  14,325  being  noted  by 
the  report  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969.  If  the  miss¬ 
ing  quarters  in  1968  and  1969  were  ignored  this  vehicle 
history  would  assume  to  be  complete  through  14,325 
miles.  However,  this  may  not  be  the  case  as  mainten¬ 
ance  actions  may  have  occurred  in  the  missing  quarters 
of  1968  and  1969.  Thus,  for  this  study,  that  part  of 
the  history  that  provided  only  continuous  reporting  was 
used.  In  the  above  exeimple,  the  vehicle's  history  only 
from  312  to  8,465  miles  would  be  used. 

Vehicle  Sample 

The  data  used  in  this  study  was  obtained  from  TAERS 
reporting  on  2,291  M35A2  2  1/2-ton  Cargo  trucks,  415 
(18%  of  the  total)  were  driven  in  Europe,  1575  (69%) 
were  driven  in  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS) 
and  301  (13%)  were  driven  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
primarily  in  the  pacific  area.  The  415  European  driven 
trucks  covered  2.3  million  miles,  the  1575  CONUS  driven 
trucks  were  driven  6.5  million  miles  and  the  301  other 
trucks  were  driven  5.3  million  miles  for  a  grand  total 
of  14.1  million  miles  for  the  2291  trucks.  The  maximum 
mileage  for  an  individual  truck  that  was  used  in  this 
study  was  40,000  miles. 

Useful  Life  Assessment  Methodology 

The  useful  life  of  the  M35A2  2  1/2-ton  Cargo  Truck 
will  be  assessed  by  first  determining  the  mileage  at 
which  the  average  system  cost  per  mile  (costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  acquisition,  shipping  and  maintenance  of 
the  truck)  is  minimized.  This  mileage  at  which  the 
average  system  cost  is  minimized  is  called  the  economic 
life  of  the  truck.  In  addition  to  determining  the 
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economic  life,  an  evaluation  of  the  vehicle's  Reli¬ 
ability,  Availability  and  Maintainability  performance 
characteristics  over  the  economic  life  span  is  made 
to  establish  if  the  vehicle’s  useful  life  is  less  than 
the  vehicle’s  economic  life.  For  example,  a  truck  at 
30,000  miles  may  begin  having  frequent  breakdowns  due 
to  a  relatively  inexpensive  component  failure.  The 
effect  of  this  type  of  breakdown  may  not  be  readily 
evident  in  a  cost  analysis  alone  but  this  breakdown 
may  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  vehicle’s 
reliability.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  degradation 
of  reliability  below  military  requirements.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  RAM  parameters  do  not  significantly  degrade 
throughout  the  economic  life  of  the  truck,  then  the 
useful  life  could  be  equal  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
truck. 


TAERS  Data  Analysis 


In  exercising  the  above  methodology,  the  procedure 
employed  was  to  analyze  the  maintenance  costs  (sched¬ 
uled  and  unscheduled)  to  determine  how  the  costs  were 
changing  as  the  vehicle  increased  in  mileage.  This 
procedure  was  also  carried  out  for  the  analysis  of  the 
RAM  characteristics. 

The  TAERS  data  utilized  provided  information  on 
the  maintenance  actions  (both  scheduled  and  unsched¬ 
uled)  required  for  the  vehicles  as  the  vehicles  in¬ 
creased  in  mileage.  In  particular,  for  each  maint¬ 
enance  action,  the  following  data  were  recorded:  date 
action  occurred,  mileage  at  which  action  occurred, 
maintenance  level  (organization  or  support),  man-hours 
required,  failure  detection  code  (i.e.,  whether  the 
problem  was  detected  in  normal  operation  of  the 
vehicle,  during  an  inspection  or  is  just  a  regularly 
scheduled  maintenance  action) ,  remedial  action  taken 
(repaired,  replaced,  adjusted  or  is  simply  the  result 
of  normal  services) ,  part  name  and  Federal  Stock 
Number,  and  quantity  of  parts  replaced. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  from  a  cost  standpoint 
utilized  the  parts  costs  contained  in  the  Army  Master 
Data  File.  This  cost  information  is  in  1972  dollars 
and  was  supplied  to  AMSAA  by  TACOM.  The  labor  rate 
used  in  this  study  was  $4.39  an  hour.  It  is  noted 
that  there  were  approximately  130,000  maintenance 
actions  for  the  2291  vehicle  sample  and  about  half  of 
these  were  parts  replacement.  As  noted  earlier  in 
this  paper,  data  omission  presented  a  serious  problem 
in  the  analysis  of  TAERS.  As  a  result  of  this  problem 
many  vehicle  histories  were  incomplete.  For  example, 
the  vehicle  discussed  earlier  was  considered  to  have  a 
complete  history  only  from  312  to  8,465  miles.  Some 
vehicles  had  histories  beginning  at  10,000  miles  and 
ending  at  20,000  miles.  In  the  costing  of  the  maint¬ 
enance  actions  by  mileage,  it  was  thus  necessary  to  be 
aware  of  each  vehicle’s  mileage  interval.  The  costing 
procedure  involved  determining  the  total  cost  (parts 
and  labor)  experienced  by  the  vehicles  for  each  100 
mile  interval.  In  this  compilation,  the  vehicle  with 
a  history  of  312  to  8,465  miles  only  contributed  to 
the  cost  total  beginning  with  the  300  to  400  mile 
interval  and  ending  with  the  8400  to  8500  mile  inter¬ 
val,  Thus,  the  sample  size  for  each  100  mile  interval 
is  noted  to  vary.  This  procedure  probably  conserva¬ 
tively  estimates  the  costs  sustained  as  the  vehicle 
which  is  noted  to  have  its  last  maintenance  action  at 
8,465  miles  probably  went  many  additional  hundreds  of 
miles  without  having  to  sustain  any  additional  maint¬ 
enance  actions  but  in  the  procedure  employed  the 
vehicle  was  considered  to  contribute  to  the  cost  input 
up  to  8500  miles  only. 

The  analysis  of  the  TAERS  data  from  a  RAM  stand¬ 
point  presented  an  additional  problem.  Normally  in 


the  analysis  of  data  for  the  determination  of  reli¬ 
ability  and  availability  estimates,  failure  data  is 
required.  However,  from  the  TAERS  data  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  for  all  un¬ 
scheduled  maintenance  actions  which  actions  are  reli¬ 
ability  failures.  As  a  result  of  this  fact,  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  all  unscheduled  maintenance  actions  was  under¬ 
taken.  Specifically,  the  analysis  consisted  of  three 
phases,  all  with  the  objective  of  determining  how  the 
vehicle’s  performance  was  changing  as  the  vehicle 
increased  in  mileage;  (1)  Unscheduled  Maintenance 
Action  Analysis.  The  goal  of  this  analysis  was  to 
determine  the  probability  of  completing  a  random  75 
miles  without  an  unscheduled  maintenance  for  contin¬ 
ually  increasing  mileages,  (2)  Inherent  Readiness 
Analysis.  The  goal  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine 
the  probability  that  the  vehicle  is  not  undergoing 
active  repair  due  to  an  unscheduled  maintenance  action 
for  continually  increasing  mileages  and  (3)  Maintain¬ 
ability  Analysis.  This  analysis  consisted  of  comput¬ 
ing  for  continually  increasing  mileages  the  mainten¬ 
ance  support  index  (MSI) ,  the  average  man-hours  re¬ 
quired  per  vehicle  per  1000  miles  of  usage  and  the 
average  man-hours  required  per  maintenance  action. 

Cost  Analysis 


As  noted  earlier,  the  object  of  the  cost  analysis 
was  to  determine  how  the  maintenance  costs  were  vary¬ 
ing  as  the  truck  mileage  was  increasing  in  order  that 
the  overall  system  costs  could  be  minimized.  Thus,  all 
the  maintenance  actions  occurring  with  the  2291  trucks 
in  the  study  were  costed  (parts  and  labor)  as  a 
function  of  mileage.  See  Figure  1  for  a  summary  of 
the  costs  as  a  function  of  mileage  (in  1000  mile 
intervals)  for  mileages  from  0  to  40,000  miles. 

The  methodology  employed  in  the  analysis  of  this 
data  involved  the  application  of  weighted  regression 
analysis  techniques  to  the  cumulative  average  main¬ 
tenance  cost  results  to  obtain  a  continuous  cumulative 
maintenance  cost  curve.  The  purpose  of  this  deter¬ 
mination  was:  (1)  to  obtain  an  initial  cost,  if  any, 
for  zero  mileage,  (2)  to  obtain  a  marginal  or  instan¬ 
taneous  cost  curve  (first  derivative  of  the  cumulative 
curve)  and  (3)  to  obtain  an  average  maintenance  and 
average  system  cost  curve.  From  the  instantaneous 
cost  curve,  the  mileage  at  which  the  average  system 
cost  is  at  a  minimum  is  determined.  Further,  90% 
simultaneous  confidence  intervals  on  the  mean  cumu¬ 
lative  cost,  mean  instantaneous  maintenance  cost  and 
mean  average  system  cost  were  computed. 


In  the  analysis  of  the  cumulative  maintenance  cost 
data,  a  third  degree  polynomial  was  found  to  best  fit 
the  data.  Tests  of  significance  of  the  coefficients 
indicated  that  the  coefficients  were  highly  significant 
(.01  level).  The  function  determined  was: 


where 


F(x)  =  40.80  +  156.90X-3.37X^+,0538X^ 
F(x)  =  cumulative  maintenance  cost  and 
X  =  truck  mileage  (lOOO’s  of  miles). 


A  plot  of  this  equation  with  90%  simultaneous  confi¬ 
dence  intervals  on  the  mean  cumulative  maintenance 
cost  is  shown  on  Figure  2.  It  is  noted  that  the 
average  cumulative  maintenance  cost  for  this  truck 
through  40,000  miles  of  operation  is  $4,400, 

The  derivative  of  the  cubic  cumulative  cost  func¬ 
tion  which  yields  the  instantaneous  maintenance  cost 
(or  rate  of  change  of  the  cumulative  maintenance  costs) 
is  the  following: 
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£(x)  =  156.9  -  6.74x  +  .161x^ 
where  f(x)  =  instantaneous  maintenance  cost  and 

X  =  truck  mileage  (lOOO’s  of  miles). 

Shown  on  Figure  3  is  a  plot  of  the  instantaneous 
maintenance  cost  and  the  average  maintenance  cost  as  a 
function  of  mileage.  The  instantaneous  maintenance 
cost  is  noted  to  decrease  from  15.7<t  per  mile  when  the 
truck  is  new  to  8.6<^  per  mile  at  21,000  miles  (the 
mileage  at  which  the  instantaneous  maintenance  cost  is 
at  a  minimum)  and  to  increase  to  14.6<f  per  mile  at 
40,000  miles.  The  average  maintenance  cost  was  found 
to  be  at  a  minimum  at  31,500  miles  (10. 6(^  per  mile) 
and  averaged  11.0<|:  per  mile  over  40,000  miles. 

As  stated  above,  the  primary  objective  of  this  cost 
analysis  was  to  determine  the  mileage  at  which  the 
overall  system  cost  to  the  Army  is  at  a  minimum,  i.e., 
the  costs  associated  with  procuring,  shipping  and 
maintaining  the  truck  are  minimized.  Utilizing  the 
instantaneous  maintenance  costs  developed  and  the  truck 
rollaway  cost  (includes  acquisition  costs,  engineering 
and  tooling  costs,  administrative  costs  and  first 
destination  charges)  of  $10,861  plus  a  second  desti¬ 
nation  charge  (based  on  that  part  of  the  fleet  that 
will  be  shipped  overseas)  of  $307  an  average  system 
cost  as  a  function  of  mileage  is  determined.  A  plot 
of  the  average  system  cost  as  a  function  of  mileage  is 
shown  on  Figure  4.  As  noted  on  the  figure,  the  average 
system  costs  through  40,000  miles  is  still  declining 
inii eating  the  economic  life  of  the  truck  is  beyond 
40,000  miles;  however,  if  the  trend  in  the  maintenance 
costs  developed  through  40,000  is  considered  to  con¬ 
tinue  beyond  this  mileage,  then  the  average  system  cost 
is  found  to  be  a  minimum  at  60,600  miles.  Also  shown 
on  Figure  4  are  90%  simultaneous  confidence  intervals 
on  the  mean  instantaneous  maintenance  cost  along  with 
system  cost  curves  associated  with  these  intervals. 
Thus  a  90%  confidence  interval  for  the  minimum  average 
system  cost  of  the  2  1/2-ton  M35A2  truck  is  determined 
when  the  truck  mileage  is  between  55,800  and  67,400 
miles . 


Performance  Analysis 


Unscheduled  Maintenance  Action  Analysis 


As  indicated  earlier,  in  place  of  a  reliability 
failure  analysis,  an  analysis  of  all  unscheduled 
maintenance  actions  would  be  carried  out  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  determining  in  many  cases  if  an  unsched¬ 
uled  maintenance  action  was  in  fact  a  reliability  fail¬ 
ure.  In  analyzing  the  unscheduled  maintenance  actions, 
a  system  Weibull  failure  rate  function  was  applied, 
i.e. , 

r(t)  =  t>o,  x>o,  e>o 


From  this  function,  the  probability  that  a  vehicle 
with  mileage  t  will  complete  an  additional  s  miles  with¬ 
out  undergoing  an  unscheduled  maintenance  action  as 
determined  by  a  non -homogeneous  Poisson  process  is 


P(s/t)  = 


R  R 

where  X(t+s)  -  Xt^  is  the  expected  number  of  unsched¬ 
uled  maintenance  actions  for  the  interval  [t,t+s]. 


The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  on  Figure  5. 
Indicated  on  this  figure  is  the  instantaneous  unsched¬ 
uled  maintenance  action  rate  and  the  probability  of 
completing  75  miles  without  an  unscheduled  maintenance 
action  for  each  5000  mile  interval  from  0  to  40,000 
miles.  A  goodness  of  fit  criteria  indicated  that  the 
model  shown  above  highly  represented  the  data.  As  can 
be  readily  observed  on  Figure  5,  there  is  essentially 
no  change  in  these  parameters  as  a  vehicle  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  mileage  through  40,000  miles  of  driving.  The 
average  probability  of  completing  75  miles  without  an 
unscheduled  maintenance  action  over  the  0-40,000  mile 
interval  is  .96. 


Inherent  Readiness  Analysis 

As  with  a  reliability  failure  analysis,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  availability  is  normally  based  on  failure 
data.  For  example.  Inherent  Availability  (A^^)  is 
normally  defined  as: 


MTBF 

1  "  MTBF  +  MTTR 

where  MTBF  is  the  mean  time  between  failures  and  MTTR 
is  the  mean  time  to  repair. 

As  noted  in  previous  sections  of  this  paper,  un¬ 
scheduled  maintenance  actions  rather  than  failure  data 
is  indicated.  Further,  the  TAERS  data  supplied  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  mean  man-hours  to  repair  rather  than  the 
mean  time  to  repair.  The  mean  time  to  repair  for  a 
particular  maintenance  action  could  be  less  than  the 
man-hours  involved  if  two  or  more  men  worked  on  a  job. 
To  utilize  this  data,  however,  to  obtain  some  estimate 
of  an  availability  statistic,  one  can  determine  the 
probability  of  a  truck  not  undergoing  active  repair  due 
to  any  unscheduled  maintenance  action  when  called  upon 
to  operate  at  a  random  point  in  time  (Inherent  Readi¬ 
ness)  and  this  is  given  by  the  following  expression: 

MTBUMA 

^i  "  MTBUMA  +  MMHTR 

where  MTBUMA  is  the  mean  time  between  unscheduled 
maintenance  actions  and  MMHTR  is  the  mean  man-hours  to 
repair. 


where  t  =  mileage  on  vehicle 

X  =  scale  parameter 
B  -  shape  parameter 

This  function  assumes  that  the  vehicle  failure  rate 
immediately  prior  to  an  unscheduled  maintenance  action 
and  the  rate  upon  completion  of  the  action  are  the  same 
and  independent  of  the  type  of  action  performed. 
Furthermore,  the  failure  rate  determined  by  this  func¬ 
tion  is  also  independent  of  the  number  of  unscheduled 
maintenance  actions  previously  performed  on  the  vehi¬ 
cle.  This  differs  from  the  standard  use  of  the  Weibull 
failure  distribution  which  would  assume  that  after  each 
action  the  vehicle  would  be  "as  good  as  new." 


The  Inherent  Readiness  parameter  may  be  considered  a 
lower  bound  on  an  Inherent  Availability  estimate,  i.e., 
if  all  the  unscheduled  maintenance  actions  were  reli¬ 
ability  failures  and  if  no  more  than  one  man  ever 
worked  on  a  maintenance  action  which  would  make  the 
mean  man-hours  to  repair  equivalent  to  the  mean  time  to 
repair  then  the  == 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  on  Figure  6. 
Indicated  on  this  figure  is  the  mean  miles  between 
unscheduled  maintenance  actions  (MMBUMA)  and  the 
Inherent  Readiness,  Rj^  (probability  of  truck  not  under¬ 
going  active  repair  due  to  an  unscheduled  maintenance 
action  when  called  upon  to  operate  at  a  point  in  time) 
for  1000  mile  intervals  through  40,000  miles.  As  can 
be  readily  observed,  there  is  essentially  no  change  in 
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the  Inherent  Readiness  parameter  as  the  vehicle  is 
increasing  in  mileage  through  40,000  miles  of  driving. 

It  is  noted  that  over  the  40,000  miles  the  MMBUMA  and 
Inherent  Readiness  are  1778  miles  and  .96,  respective¬ 
ly. 

Maintainability  Analysis 

The  object  of  this  particular  analysis  was  to 
determine  if  the  amount  of  maintenance  required  per 
truck  was  changing  as  the  truck  increased  in  mileage. 
Shown  on  Figure  7  is  a  summary  of  the  maintainability 
data  obtained  for  the  M35A2  2  1/2- ton  Cargo  truck.  Of 
particular  interest  in  this  figure  is  the  average  man¬ 
hours  required  per  truck  per  1000  miles,  the  average 
man-hours  required  per  maintenance  action  and  the 
maintenance  support  index  (number  of  maintenance  man¬ 
hours  required  per  hour  of  truck  operation);  all  re¬ 
ported  by  1000  mile  intervals  through  40,000  miles  of 
operation. 

As  can  be  readily  observed  on  Figure  7,  the  average 
man-hours  required  per  truck  and  subsequently  the 
maintenance  support  index  was  noted  to  be  decreasing 
through  the  first  20,000  miles  of  driving  and  was 
essentially  level  during  the  next  20,000  miles  of 
operation.  The  first  1000  miles  particularly  required 
the  highest  number  of  man-hours.  The  basic  data  re¬ 
vealed  that  this  was  primarily  due  to  the  large  number 
of  man-hours  associated  with  processing-in  new  vehi¬ 
cles.  Overall,  over  the  first  40,000  miles,  the 
average  man-hours  required  per  truck  per  1000  miles  of 
operation  was  9.2  man-hours,  the  average  man-hours  per 
maintenance  action  was  1.75  and  the  average  mainten¬ 
ance  support  index  was  .18. 

Summary 

Useful  Life  Assessment 

Based  on  40,000  miles  of  operation,  the  average 
system  cost  has  not  yet  reached  a  minimum  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  vehicle  economic  life  is  beyond  this 
mileage.  By  assuming,  however,  that  the  trend  in 
maintenance  cost  reflected  during  the  first  40,000 
miles  of  operation  will  continue,  then  the  average 
system  cost  is  minimized  at  60,600  miles  with  a  90% 
simultaneous  confidence  interval  of  from  55,800  to 
67,400  miles.  Further,  since  none  of  the  performance 
parameters,  at  least  during  the  first  40,000  miles  of 
operation  were  degrading  as  the  vehicle  mileage  was 
increasing,  the  economic  life  noted  may  be  considered 
the  trucks  useful  life.  If  it  is  desired  to  convert 
the  mileage  indications  to  years,  the  M35A2  2  1/2-ton 
Cargo  truck  may  be  considered  to  have  a  15  year  life 
(based  on  4,000  miles  a  year  usage)  with  a  90%  simul¬ 
taneous  confidence  interval  of  from  14  to  17  years. 

Profile  of  An  Average  Truck  (over  40,000  miles  of 
usage) 

The  average  truck  during  the  initial  40,000  miles 
of  usage  will  sustain  a  total  maintenance  cost  (sched¬ 
uled  and  unscheduled)  of  $4400  or  an  average  mainten¬ 
ance  cost  of  11.0((:  per  mile  at  40,000  miles. 

During  the  40,000  miles  of  usage,  the  average 
truck  will  have  22.5  unscheduled  maintenance  actions 
(UMA)  with  the  mean  miles  between  UMA»s  of  1778  miles. 
When  the  truck  is  in  a  maintenance  shop  for  a  UMA,  on 
the  average  2.3  parts  will  be  repaired,  replaced,  or 
adjusted.  During  the  average  UMA  1.75  man-hours  will 
be  utilized  for  each  part  repair  and  a  total  of  4.0 
man-hours  will  be  expended  for  all  repairs  during  an 
average  UMA. 


For  each  1000  miles  of  vehicle  usage,  an  average  of 
9.2  man-hours  of  maintenance  (scheduled  and  unscheduled) 
are  required.  Of  the  9.2  man-hours,  2.3  man-hours  are 
for  unscheduled  maintenance  and  6,9  man-hours  are  for 
scheduled  maintenance.  For  every  hour  of  truck  oper¬ 
ation  (assuming  an  average  speed  of  20  mph) ,  the  truck 
on  the  average  required  ,18  man-hours  of  maintenance. 

For  the  average  truck  (over  40,000  miles  of  usage), 
there  is  at  least  a  .96  probability  that  the  truck  will 
not  be  undergoing  active  repair  due  to  a  UMA  and  a  .96 
probability  that  the  truck  will  complete  a  random  75 
miles  without  a  UMA. 


FIGURE  I 

COST  DATA  FOR  THE  M35A2 
2  1/2  -  TON  CARGO  TRUCK 
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CUMULATIVE  MAINTENANCE  COST  FOR  THE 
M35A2  2  1 /2-TON  CARGO  TRUCK 


MILEAGE  (1000*3) 


FIGURE  7 

MAINTAINABILITY  DATA  FOR  THE  M35A2 
2  1/2- TON  CARGO  TRUCK 


FIGURE  6 


PROBABILITY  OF  TRUCK  NOT  UNDERGOING  ACTIVE 
REPAIR  DUE  TO  AN  UNSCHEDULED  MAINTENANCE 
ACTION  AT  ANY  POINT  IN  TIME 
(INHERENT  READINESS) 
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Maxwell  E.  Westmoreland 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 
Washington,  D.C, 


This  paper  presents  a  profile  of  the  current 
efforts  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  the  principal 
developer  of  Army  equipment,  to  improve  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  military  designed  land  vehicles. 

Introduction 

The  total  annual  maintenance  support  costs  for 
the  active  operational  U.S,  Army  fleet  of  combat  and 
tactical  vehicles  has  been  estimated  at  $883  million. 
For  the  tactical  fleet  of  just  under  270,000  vehicles, 
maintenance  support  costs  amount  to  $573  million,  with 
52  million  man  hours  expended  to  do  the  work.  The 
combat  fleet  of  21,000  vehicles  costs  $310  million 
to  maintain  with  just  under  8  million  man  hours  ex¬ 
pended.^  As  these  costs  reflect,  the  Army  is  incur¬ 
ring  a  significant  cost  burden  in  parts  and  labor  to 
sustain  its  tactical  and  combat  vehicles.  If  this 
burden  for  parts  and  labor  alone  could  be  reduced  by 
just  5  per  cent,  the  Army  could  avoid  expenditure  of 
almost  $37  million  annually. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  has  mounted  an 
all-out  attack  on  reducing  this  cost  burden.  The 
objective  of  this  offensive  is  the  reliability  im¬ 
provement  of  land  vehicles  to  increase  mission 
effectiveness  and  reduce  the  costs  of  maintenance 
support.  The  principle  weapons  being  used  in  the 
attack  are  programs  for:  (l)  assuring  achievement 
of  reliability  in  the  design  stage,  (2)  upgrading 
reliability  through  component  development,  and 
(3)  reliability  improvement  of  selected  operational 
equipment.  With  this  introduction,  a  discussion  of 
each  effort  follows . 

Achievement  of  Reliability  in  Design 

Data  presented  during  the  Reliability,  Avail¬ 
ability,  and  Maintainability  (RAM)  panel  discussion 
at  the  1972  Army  Science  Conference  indicated  that 
one  dollar  spent  on  reliability  during  early  develop¬ 
ment  saved  $100  retrofit  costs. ^  Statements  of 
this  nature  reinforce  AMC's  conviction  that  reli¬ 
ability  can  be  achieved  most  economically  during 
product  design.  The  problem  facing  AMC  is  how  to 
effectively  do  this.  This  problem  is  being  tackled 
primarily  through  reliability  growth  management  and 
in-depth  design  reviews. 

Reliability  Growth 

In  a  typical  development  program,  the  objective 
of  testing  is  to  discover  failure  modes  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  design.  When  a  failure  mode  is  discovered,  cor¬ 
rective  action  is  taken  to  change  the  hardware  design 
to  eliminate  this  mode.  The  changed  hardware  is  again 
tested  to  verify  that  the  failure  mode  was  in  fact 
eliminated.  The  iterative  process  of  design,  test, 
redesign,  test  -  and  so  on  -  has  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
gressively  increasing  reliability.  This  progressive 
increasing  of  reliability  in  relation  to  development 
time  has  come  to  be  commonly  known  as  reliability 
growth . 

The  following  examples  are  offered  to  illustrate 
some  experience  with  land  vehicles, 

M60A2  Tank.  Figure  1  depicts  the  reliability 
growth  achieved  on  the  M60A2  tank.  The  initial 
development  prototype  achieved  32  mean  miles  between 


failijres,  or  MMBF,  With  these  results,  an  intensive 
effort  was  begun  to  improve  the  tank  MMBF  to  110  miles . 
This  effort  involved  the  redesign  of  the  original  pro¬ 
totype  based  on  the  results  of  in-depth  reliability 
analyses.  The  redesigned  tank  subsequently  demonstra¬ 
ted  a  MMBF  of  122  miles  in  engineering  and  service 
testing.  Based  on  these  tests,  further  modifications 
are  being  made;  and  the  initial  production  is  predic¬ 
ted  to  reach  a  MMBF  of  139  miles . 

Heavy  Equipment  Transporter  (HET) .  Growth  predic¬ 
tions  were  made  in  I968  for  the  HET  mean  miles  between 
maintenance  actions,  or  MMBMA.  The  design  requirement 
of  128  MMBMA  was  projected  to  be  achieved  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  check  test  in  1972.  Based  on  changes  made 
to  correct  faults  identified  in  engineering  and  service 
tests ,  the  128  MMBMA  was  achieved  in  the  check  test  as 
projected.  (Figure  2). 

MI5I  1/4  Ton  Utility  Truck,  or  Jeep.  Reliability 
growth  has  resulted  from  improvements  applied  to  each 
successive  production  model.  The  fourth  production 
model  is  under  procurement.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  models  achieved  1023;  2,444;  and  2,980  mean  miles 
between  failure  (MMBF)  respectively.  The  fourth  pro¬ 
duction  model  is  predicted  to  achieve  a  MMBF  of  3930 
miles . 

It  is  axiomatic  that  reliability  growth  will  re¬ 
sult  in  any  development  program  due  to  the  iterative 
testing  and  correction  of  design  flaws.  The  critical 
factor,  however,  is  the  rate  at  which  reliability 
growth  occurs  during  the  development  time  frame . 

Factors  such  as  the  number  of  items  under  test ,  the 
time  allowed  for  testing  and  retesting,  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  corrective  action  process  influence 
the  growth  rate.  Experience  has  shown  the  consequences 
of  failure  to  control  the  reliability  growth  rate  to 
be : 

1.  User  rejection  of  the  hardware  for  failure  to 
meet  reliability  requirements. 

2.  Excessive  program  costs  attributable  to  sched¬ 
ule  slippage  and  expensive  product  improvements. 

AMC  management  has  recognized  that  control  of  re¬ 
liability  growth  is  crucial  to  successful  development 
of  land  vehicles.  Today,  development  managers  must 
execute  programs  for  positive  control  of  reliability 
growth.  The  key  features  of  these  programs  are  the 
determination  of  initial  design  reliability  and  the 
programming  of  predetermined  manpower  and  funding  re¬ 
sources  to  bring  the  design  to  the  next  predicted  level 
of  reliability.  For  an  insight  into  these  efforts,  the 
Mechanized  Infantry  Combat  Vehicle  (MICV)  program  will 
serve  as  an  exanple. 

The  MICV  program  is  structured  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  high  reliability  through  a  dedicated  reliabil¬ 
ity  growth  program  based  on  test  and  redesign  between 
generations  of  development  vehicles,  independent  design 
reviews,  and  an  active  component  test  program. 

The  MICV  engineering  development  contractor  will 
be  required  to  develop  curves  for  predicting  and  con¬ 
trolling  reliability  growth  of  selected  components  and 
subsystems  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  Fig¬ 
ure  3,  the  solid  curve  depicts  the  ideal  reliability 
growth  pattern  for  a  particular  component.  The  other 
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two  cvirves  are  plotted  from  test  failure  data  gener¬ 
ated  as  the  component  and  system  development  progres¬ 
ses.  The  lower  plot,  represented  hy  circles ,  defines 
the  trend  of  the  cumulative  mean  miles  between  fail¬ 
ure  achieved.  It  includes  all  failures  which  have 
occurred  to  date.  This  plot  should,  with  time,  ap¬ 
proach  the  ideal  growth  curve.  If  it  does  not,  cor¬ 
rective  action  is  indicated.  The  upper  plot,  repre¬ 
sented  hy  the  deltas ,  defines  the  upper  boundary  for 
reliability.  It  includes  only  those  failures  for 
which  design  solutions  are  impractical  or  not  contem¬ 
plated.  In  effect,  this  plot  eliminates  all  failures 
for  which  design  corrections  have  been,  made  and  should 
approach  the  eventual  production  reliability  growth. 

Examples  of  component  development  and  independent 
design  reviews  for  the  MICV  program  will  be  presented 
later  during  the  discussion  of  component  development 
and  in-depth  design  reviews. 

In-Depth  Design  Reviews 

The  concept  of  the  in-depth  design  review  is  be¬ 
ing  emphasized  in  MC  as  a  means  to  assure  achievement 
of  reliability  in  development.  In  the  application  of 
this  concept,  MC  is  structuring  design  reviews  to 
make  them  formal,  disciplined,  and  extensive  evalua¬ 
tions  to  provide  a  timely  mechanism  for  incorporating 
the  composite  experience  of  the  organization  into  the 
design.  In  conducting  these  reviews,  the  team  ap¬ 
proach  is  used.  The  team  is  composed  of  the  design 
engineer  and  carefully  selected  technical  experts  who 
have  no  direct  responsibility  for  the  design,  but  who 
possess  unique  knowledge  and  background  to  be  able  to 
constructively  critique  the  design.  For  example,  the 
MC  design  review  team  for  a  tank  program  could  be 
composed  of  the  project  manager,  as  the  designer,  and 
technical  experts  from  the  Weapons  Command,  Electro¬ 
nics  Command,  Munitions  Command,  Tank-Automotive  Com¬ 
mand,  Army  Materiel  and  Mechanics  Research  Center,  and 
Army  Materiel  Systems  Analysis  Agency. 

Reliability  engineers  will  have  a  unique  role  in 
support  of  the  indepth  design  review  team.  They  will 
provide  the  team  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  design 
from  a  reliability  view  point.  This  analysis  will 
address  items  such  as  reliability  predictions,  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  design’s  reliability  growth  potential, 
failure  modes  and  effects ,  environmental  effects ,  and 
parts  application  studies . 

The  design  review  concept  is  being  applied  to  the 
MICV  program  in  the  following  fashion.  An  independent 
team  of  individuals  experienced  in  reliability  and 
design  will  perform  integrated  design  reviews  at  crit¬ 
ical  milestones  throughout  the  program.  The  purpose 
of  these  reviews  is  to  determine  if  the  hardv7are  is 
achieving  the  degree  of  reliability  growth  required 
during  development.  The  reviews  are  scheduled  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  incorporation  of  team  findings  into  the  basic 
vehicle  design  prior  to  the  final  release  of  drawings 
for  fabrication  of  both  prototype  and  production  hard¬ 
ware  . 

Upgrading  Reliability  Through  Component  Development 

As  mentioned  above  in  the  discussion  on  reliabil¬ 
ity  growth,  a  sound  component  development  program  is 
essential  to  assure  the  timely  achievement  of  reli¬ 
ability  growth.  The  objective  of  MC's  component 
development  effort  is  to  determine  technological 
limitations  in  componentry  and  to  develop  design  ap¬ 
proaches  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  effect  of  such 
limitations . 


Through  analysis  of  experience  data  on  land  vehi¬ 
cles,  MC  has  found  that  poor  reliability  of  these 
vehicles  can  be  isolated  to  hardware  components  such 
as  cooling  systems,  electrical  components,  fasteners, 
differentials,  suspension  components,  brakes,  and  air 
cleaners.  Causes  of  poor  reliability  in  these  compo¬ 
nents  are  generally  found  to  be  under  design,  poor  in¬ 
tegration,  and  poor  production  practices.  The  thrust 
of  the  component  development  effort  for  each  of  these 
areas  is  as  follows: 

Cooling  Systems.  An  engineering  design  handbook 
on  cooling  systems  is  being  written.  In  addition, 
cooling  system  components  such  as  radiators,  belts, 
clamps,  and  hoses  are  being  tested  to  ultimately  devel¬ 
op  component  selection  criteria  to  assure  the  design 
application  of  hardware  that  will  function  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  environment. 

Electrical  Components.  To  achieve  system  balance , 
electrical  systems  are  being  selected  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  the  vehicle  and  the  electrical 
system.  Better  ways  to  protect  components  from  unusual 
loads  and  surges  are  being  investigated.  Starter  pro¬ 
tection  devices  are  being  developed  to  assure  against 
destruction  of  starters  from  prolonged  engagement  with 
a  running  engine ,  Solid  state  ignition  systems  are 
under  study  to  replace  the  coil  and  breaker  approach. 

A  standard  24 -volt  battery  is  being  developed  along 
with  a  device  to  control  charging  rate. 

Fasteners.  Shock  and  vibration  environments  are 
being  studied  to  determine  the  best  fastening  proce¬ 
dures  for  use  in  components  and  vehicle  systems . 

Differentials .  Approaches  to  the  design  of  bal¬ 
anced  drive  lines  are  being  studied.  Methods  of  des¬ 
cribing  proven  differential  characteristics  in  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  are  being  examined. 

Suspension  Components.  The  life  of  suspension 
systems  is  being  increased  through  basic  research  in 
shock  absorber  technology,  improving  rubber  wear  pads 
on  road  wheels ,  and  developing  better  specifications 
for  the  spring  elements  of  suspension  systems. 

Brakes.  Application  of  sealed  disc  brake  techno¬ 
logy  to  military  vehicles  is  under  investigation. 

Air  Cleaner.  Efforts  are  continuing  to  increase 
air  cleaner  efficiency  and  service  life. 

Another  type  of  component  development  effort  is 
that  done  in  support  of  specific  vehicles  during  de¬ 
velopment.  For  example,  in  preparation  for  the  current 
MICV  program,  six  prototype  MICV-65  vehicles  were  de¬ 
veloped,  fabricated,  and  subjected  to  military  poten¬ 
tial  tests.  Although  further  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  vehicles  were  not  undertaken,  they  have 
provided  a  foundation  for  the  current  program  and  have 
been  utilized  as  test  bed  vehicles  for  further  develop¬ 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  of  specific  components  and 
subsystems  required  for  MICV.  As  a  result  of  this  ef¬ 
fort,  both  commercial  and  military  engines  and  trans¬ 
missions  have  been  tested  and  are  available  to  meet 
power  levels  of  the  MICV.  Also,  four  competing  proto¬ 
type  stablization  systems  have  been  tested  through 
second  generation  hardware  with  all  systems  meeting 
performance  requirements.  Thus,  component  hardware  is 
available  to  meet  MICV  performance  requirements;  and, 
furthermore,  these  components  are  either  off-the-shelf 
or  well  within  the  state  of  the  art.  The  MICV  program 
manager  is  therefore  able  to  devote  considerable  effort 
which  might  otherwise  be  required  for  performance,  to 
addressing  the  reliability  growth  that  he  seeks. 
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mile  life  of  the  M35A2. 


The  discussion  thus  far  has  dealt  with  measures 
heing  taken  to  assure  achievement  of  acceptable  reli¬ 
ability  in  land  vehicles  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
field.  It  is  appropriate  now  to  look  at  what  is  being 
done  in  AMC  to  improve  the  reliability  of  land  vehi¬ 
cles  already  in  the  field  inventory. 


AMC  has  initiated  a  program  for  reliability  im¬ 
provement  of  selected  equipment,  popularly  known  as 
RISE.-^  The  RISE  program  represents  a  sysematic  as¬ 
sessment  of  fielded  equipment  to  identify  components 
and  subsystems  with  less  than  desired  reliability  and 
a  companion  effort  to  engineer  and  apply  cost  effec¬ 
tive  modifications  either  on  the  production  line  or 
during  repair  and  overhaul.  RISE  consists  of  four 
phases  -  identification,  analysis,  action,  and  verifi¬ 
cation. 


Identification .  First,  a  comprehensive  assess¬ 
ment  of  equipment  components  is  conducted  to  pinpoint 
those  with  high  failure  rates  and  excessive  mainten¬ 
ance.  The  components  are  then  arrayed  from  worst  to 
best  in  terms  of  cost.  Work  is  then  begun  on  impro¬ 
ving  the  worst  ones  first. 


Analysis .  The  second  step  is  the  analysis  phase. 
Careful  engineering  analysis  establishes  whether  or 
not  the  component  or  part  can  be  redesigned  to  in¬ 
crease  its  reliability.  If  redesign  is  feasible,  the 
economic  life  cycle  cost  of  the  newly  designed  compo¬ 
nent  is  developed  and  compared  with  the  cost  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  the  existing  component.  This  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  which  considers  the  cost  to  design, 
produce,  apply,  and  stock  the  new  component  as  well  as 
the  savings  in  cost  resulting  from  improved  system 
reliability  and  reduced  maintenance  as  a  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  new  component. 


Action.  Here  the  reliability  improvements  are 
arrayed  in  order  of  merit  savings -wise.  Those  with 
the  most  potential  for  cost  savings  are  funded,  and 
the  improvements  are  made  through  either  production 
line  changes  or  through  repair  and  overhaul  in  the 
field. 


Verification.  This  phase  closes  the  loop  by 
monitoring  the  test  and  field  performance  of  the  im¬ 
proved  hardware  to  determine  if  the  improvement  is 
meeting  expectations.  The  information  gained  through 
verification  also  provides  a  baseline  for  establishing 
requirements  for  further  development  efforts  on  compo¬ 
nentry. 


The  RISE  program  is  working  well  for  land  vehi¬ 
cles.  Some  solid  improvements  have  been  made  and 
others  are  underway.  Here  are  some  examples: 


TI30  Track.  The  M113  Armored  Personnel  Carrier 
Family  has  been  using  the  TI30  Track  with  a  mean  miles 
to  replacement  of  2000  miles.  By  changing  to  4l4o 
steel,  the  track  is  achieving  5OOO  mean  miles  to  re¬ 
placement  with  indicated  savings  of  about  $20  million. 

M3^A2  2  1/2  Ton  Truck.  The  M35A2  2  l/2  Ton 
Truck  has  achieved  2Soo”mean  miles  between  failure 
(MMBF)  in  production  testing.  The  next  production 
model  of  this  vehicle  will  provide  for  a  bootless 
front  axle ,  sealed  brakes ,  lifetime  lubrication  for 
joints  and  wear  pads,  improved  seals,  and  improved 
trunnion  axle  bearings.  These  changes  are  expected 
to  increase  the  MMBF  to  3700  miles  and  to  reduce 
scheduled  and  unscheduled  maintenance  by  11  and  34 
manhours  per  vehicle,  respectively, over  the  20,000 


M114  Armored  Command  and  Reconnaissance  Carrier. 

Historical  experience  on  the  Mll4  indicates  that 
the  mean  miles  between  failures  (MMBF)  is  34o  miles. 

By  changing  the  engine,  transmission,  steer  unit,  and 
suspension  system;  the  MMBF  is  expected  to  improve  to 
600  miles.  These  changes  will  also  increase  vehicle 
durability  by  36  per  cent. 

AVI)S-1790-^A  Engine.  This  engine  is  the  power 
plant  for  our  M60  series  battle  tank.  Historical  ex¬ 
perience  on  4.6  million  vehicle  miles  shows  a  mean 
miles  between  failures  (MMBF)  of  525  miles.  An  inten¬ 
sive  effort  is  now  underway  to  increase  the  engine 
MMBF  to  1,379  miles  by  improving  high  mortality  compo¬ 
nents.  These  improvements  will  increase  the  opera¬ 
tional  availability  of  the  engine  from  77  to  92  per 
cent  and  will  extend  the  mean  mileage  to  overhaul  from 
3180  to  3682  miles.  Operational  costs  are  expected  to 
decrease  by  $34,000  over  the  10  year  life  of  each 
engine . 

Conclusion 

Within  AMC,  reliability  achievement  is  considered 
the  keystone  for  assuring  the  development  of  mission 
and  cost  effective  equipment.  Significant  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  application  of  the  reliability  dis¬ 
cipline  to  this  end.  Noteworthy  of  these  efforts  are 
reliability  growth  management ,  indepth  design  reviews , 
component  research  and  development ,  and  reliability 
improvement  of  operational  equipment. 
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U.  S.  Army  Weapons  Command 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 

The  assessment  of  maintainability  and  maintenance 
characteristics  of  weapon  systems  is  often  a  very 
challenging  and  enlightening  experience,  especially 
when  the  realization  is  made  that  reliability, 
performance  levels,  operating  characteristics, 
hardware  design,  etc.,  all  contribute  to  establishing 
those  characteristics  which  define  and  constitute 
maintenance  requirements.  It  was  with  this  intention 
of  establishir^  some  useful  relations  and  analytic 
procedures  for  measuring  maintainability  and  main¬ 
tenance  parameters  that  the  model  herein  presented 
was  developed.  The  model  was  initially  developed  to 
perform  a  maintainability  type  analysis  of  the  Army 
XMli^•0  3OMM  gun  system  currently  under  development  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Weapons  Command.  The  concepts  identi¬ 
fied  and  the  parameters  addressed  will  allow  the 
model  to  be  applied  to  a  large  number  of  systems. 
Application  is  primarily  intended  for  evaluation  of  a 
system  which  requires  component  renewals  during  the 
course  of  its  operating  life. 

The  model  is  discussed  in  three  sections: 

A.  Model  Concepts 

B.  Network  Analysis  Diagram 

C.  Functional  Block  Procedures 

The  section  on  Model  Concepts  explains  the 
rationale  of  the  model  approach  taken  and  discusses 
model  decision  criteria.  Subsequently  the  Network 
Analysis  Diagram  is  presented.  The  network  estab¬ 
lishes  the  algorithm  or  procedure  with  its  inter¬ 
relationships  for  accomplishing  the  model  intent. 

And  finally  a  brief  explanation  of  fundamental 
function  blocks  within  the  model  is  presented  which 
illustrates  mathematical  computations  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  variables  identified  in  the  network  diagram, 

MODEL  CONCEPTS 

The  overall  purpose  and  utility  of  the  model  is 
the  determination  of  system  maintenance  costs  and 
requirements  given  a  system  design.  A  selected 
design  will  have  associated  with  it  certain  failure 
rates,  failure  modes,  interdependencies  of  compo¬ 
nents,  and  repair  requirements.  These  design  charac¬ 
teristics  are  very  influential  in  determining  main¬ 
tenance  requirements.  It  is  the  task  of  translating 
these  design  characteristics  into  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  of  time  and  cost  that  the  model  attempts  to 
achieve.  Given  a  certain  design,  the  remaining 
method  of  influencing  maintenance  requirements  is  the 
selection  of  the  maintenance  criteria  or  policy  to  be 
followed  in  supporting  the  system. 

Although  there  are  many  variations  of  detailed 
policy  that  can  be  established,  only  two  basic 
categories  of  maintenance  exist.  These  are  scheduled 
maintenance  and  unscheduled  maintenance.  The  model 
considers  these  two  categories  as  variables  to  be 
determined.  For  calculation  purposes  a  maintenance 
point  is  considered  a  renewal  point,  and  the  word 
scheduled  denotes  maintenance  disassociated  with  the 
occurrence  of  failure,  whereas  unscheduled  denotes 
maintenance  performed  in  response  to  or  as  a  result 


of  failures.  As  would  be  expected  the  relative  costs 
of  scheduled  and  unscheduled  maintenance  determine  if 
and  when  scheduled  maintenance  is  to  be  economically 
performed. 

In  order  to  establish  cost  values  there  are 
several  factors  that  must  be  considered.  For 
scheduled  maintenance,  it  is  manhours,  tasks,  parts 
requirements,  and  component  costs  which  are  considered 
as  inputs  for  determining  a  cost  value  and  time  value 
associated  with  each  major  component  of  the  system  for 
scheduled  events.  The  procedure  used  is  not  compli¬ 
cated  by  having  to  consider  any  kind  of  stochastic 
process  since  the  selection  of  scheduled  maintenance 
is  not  determined  by  failure  rates,  but  instead 
determines  to  a  large  degree  the  observed  failure 
rates  of  components.  Failure  rates  which  can  be 
reduced  by  means  of  scheduled  maintenance  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  sustained  failure  rates,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  equations  are  used  to  calculate  these  rates  as 
a  function  of  the  inherent  design  failure  rate  and  the 
time  to  scheduled  maintenance. 

For  unscheduled  maintenance,  system  failure  modes, 
related  state  probabilities,  and  component  failure 
dependencies  are  considered  in  addition  to  those 
parameters  utilized  for  scheduled  maintenance  event 
evaluation  of  time  (i.e.  MTTR  mean  repair  time)  and 
costs.  Failure  dependencies  are  sometimes  considered 
as  secondary  failures.  An  example  of  what  is  meant 
here  by  fail\ire  dependencies  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
control  mechanism  or  safety  device.  If  such  an  item 
fails  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  items  or  compo¬ 
nents  being  controlled  or  protected  will  also  fail. 
Systems  which  contain  components  with  a  high  degree 
of  failure  dependency  between  components  are  very 
good  candidates  for  scheduled  maintenance,  especially 
if  components  tend  to  be  expensive. 

Due  to  the  possibilities  of  secondary  failures, 
and  also  the  loss  of  any  existing  economies  of  scale, 
the  cost  of  an  unscheduled  maintenance  event  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cost  of 
accomplishing  the  same  component  renewal  on  a 
scheduled  basis.  The  term  economy  of  scale  is  used 
to  signify  cost  savings  that  can  occur  strictly  due 
to  the  performing  of  maintenance  tasks  on  a  scheduled 
versus  unscheduled  basis. 

The  second  decision  criterion  of  the  model  can 
now  be  addressed.  It  is  to  minimize  total  system 
downtime.  The  model  performs  an  analysis  based  on 
time  utilizing  the  same  routine  and  procedures  as 
used  to  perform  a  minimimi  cost  analysis. 

After  minimization  criteria  are  established  for 
each  system  component,  a  total  system  allocation  is 
performed  to  establish  total  costs  for  maintenance. 

To  perform  this  allocation  a  linear  programming 
routine  is  used  which  will  consider  variable  co¬ 
efficients  of  the  objective  function.  The  objective 
function  is  expressed  in  terms  of  system  downtime  for 
each  category  of  maintenance  considering  dollar  values 
for  maintenance  as  the  allocated  variable  to  be 
determined.  A  set  of  constraint  equations  expressing 
the  constraints  placed  on  each  component  are  used 
based  upon  the  minimization  conditions  established. 
Dollar  allocations  are  made  until  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  each  system  component  are  satisfied.  The 
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allocation  process  can  become  an  iterative  process  if 
the  dollar  value  placed  on  downtime  is  considered 
variable  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  funding  con¬ 
sidered  available  for  maintenance. 

Maintenance  Decision  Criteria 


The  decision  to  perform  scheduled  maintenance  is 
established  based  upon  whether  or  not  it  is  economi¬ 
cally  feasible.  To  evaluate  this  condition,  the 
average  cost  per  unit  of  utility  is  considered.  This 
unit  may  be  time,  cycles  of  use,  etc.  For  uniformity 
of  presentation  the  unit  of  utility  is  represented  as 
time.  The  average  cost  C  is  calculated  as: 


C  = 


Co 


(1) 


where 

Cy  =  cost  of  an  imscheduled  event 

Cg  cost  of  a  scheduled  event 

]i  =  mean  recurrence  time  to  an  unscheduled 
^  event 

u  ~  mean  recurrence  time  to  a  scheduled  event 
s 

Cq  ~  a  fixed  cost  value 

The  average  cost  expression  is  evaluated  for  each 
component  identified  in  the  system  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

It  is  considered  that  the  occurrence  of  either 
scheduled  or  unscheduled  events  constitute  effective 
component  renewal,  and  the  expressions  for  the 
expected  times  to  events  can  be  calculated. 

For  scheduled  maintenance  events  the  m^an  time  to 
scheduled  maintenance  is  evaluated  as: 


’T 

R(t)dt  ^2) 

ji  =  — 0-  — 

®  R(T) 


and  for  unscheduled  maintenance  events  (corresponding 
to  failures)  the  mean  time  to  occixrrence  is  evaluated 
as: 


’T 

R(t)dt 


1  -  R(T) 


(3) 


where  T  is  the  scheduled  maintenance  variable  of  the 
component  age  at  which  it  is  renewed  if  it  does  not 
fail  before  such  time,  and  R(t)  is  the  component 
inherent  reliability  function.  The  reliability 
function  is  primarily  a  function  of  design  and  repre¬ 
sents  that  which  is  obtained  say  from  performing  a 
life  test  on  a  sample  of  N  similar  components,  and 
does  not  represent  the  actual  observed  reliability  of 
a  maintained  system  obeying  the  relationships  of 
equations  (2)  and  (3)  which  apply  whenever  the  two 
maintenance  categories  considered  are  sources  of 
renewals . 


The  minimum  cost  criterion  is  based  upon  the  above 
equations  and  identifies  the  value  of  T  for  which 
equation  (l)  will  be  a  minimum.  Substituting  (2)  and 
(3)  into  (l)  and  rearranging  will  yield: 


S. 

C 

s 


X  +  R(T)(1-X) 

rR(t)dt 


0 


(4) 


where  X 


C 


u 


n 


Equation  (k)  becomes  a  minimum  with  respect  to  T  when: 


R’(T)  J  R(t)dt  =  +  R(T)J  (5) 


The  value  of  T  which  satisfies  equation  (5)  identifies 
the  scheduled  maintenance  point.  A  minimum  cost  con¬ 
dition  will  exist  whenever  X  >  1.  Calculating  the  cost 
ratio  X  for  a  component  allows  for  determining  whether 
or  not  component  scheduled  events  should  occur  and 
equation  (5)  is  useful  in  establishing  when  it  should 
occur. 

The  parameters  have  been  identified 

in  terms  of  the  reliability  function.  Since  the  in¬ 
herent  mean  life  parameter  is  also  a  function  of  R(t) 
and  is  expres sable  in  the  form: 


P 


R(t)dt 


(6) 


It  is  clear  then  that  m  and  y  will  be  determined 
by  T  and  m.  ^  s 

Figure  1.  shows  graphically  how  the  average  cost  of 
maintenance  will  vary  as  a  function  of  T  and  cost  ratio 
X  for  the  normal  failure  distribution.  The  ordinate  or 
y  axis  is  expressed  as  a  cost  factor  F  where: 


s 


with  p  =  inherent  designed  life 

and  the  abscissa  or  x  axis  is  the  time  T  to  scheduled 
maintenance  expressed  in  terms  of  standard  deviations 
from  the  mean. 

A  visual  inspection  of  Figure  1  shows  that  even 
though  a  minimum  cost  point  exists  for  all  cost  ratio 
values  of  X  which  are  greater  than  one,  a  significant 
percentage  reduction  does  not  exist  unless  values  of 
approximately  2  exist  for  X.  This  corresponds  to  a  T 
value  approximately  equal  to  p  the  component  mean 
life.  The  model  network  presented  in  the  next  section 
uses  as  a  lower  limit  the  criterion  that  if  X  =  I.87 
the  minimum  cost  point  is  T  =  p.  For  this  reason, 
values  of  T  greater  than  p  should  not  be  considered, 

T  values  for  minimixm  costs  will  usually  fall  in  the 
range : 
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Ji 

3 


<  T  < 


y 


(7) 


Consider  nov  the  second  model  criterion  of  mini¬ 
mizing  downtime.  A  minimum  cost  point  and  a  minimum 
downtime  point  usually  do  not  exist  at  the  same  point. 
However,  the  same  rationale  used  for  arriving  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost  criteria  can  he  applied  to  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  downtime  criteria.  The  cost  terms  for  scheduled 
and  unscheduled  events  identified  in  equation  (l)  can 
be  replaced  with  downtime  values  without  changing  the 
logic  of  the  equation.  Therefore  the  expression  for 
average  hoxirs  of  downtime  for  an  hour  of  operating 
time  will  be: 


t 


t 

0 


(8) 


where  t 


=  downtime  hr s/operating  hour 


t^  =  time  to  perform  an  unscheduled  event 


ts  “  time  to  perform  a  scheduled  event 


to  a  constant  time  value 


Since  variations  can  exist  between  the  amount  of  total 
maintenance,  a  system  requires  and  the  amo\mt  which 
contributes  to  downtime,  a  decision  must  be  made  when 
exercising  the  model  to  calculate  component  main¬ 
tenance  time  in  accordance  with  the  system  logistic 
support  concept.  If  all  maintenance  is  performed  by 
the  system  user  then  all  of  the  maintenance  time  will 
be  considered  as  contributing  to  system  downtime.  If 
maintenance  is  performed  primarily  at  higher  levels 
such  as  direct  support  or  depot,  then  only  a  percent¬ 
age  of  total  maintenance  will  contribute  to  system 
downtime . 


Figure  1  can  then  be  used  to  demonstrate  for  com¬ 
ponents  with  normal  type  failure  functions  the  mini- 
mvun  downtime  condition,  where  ordinate  or  y  axis 
values  will  be: 

tM. 


The  abissa  or  x  axis  values  will  remain  the  same,  and 
the  X  ratios  will  be  time  ratios  of  unscheduled  to 
scheduled  maintenance  event  times. 


NETWORK  ANALYSIS  DIAORAM 


The  time  and  cost  considerations  of  the  previous 
section  provides  the  rationale  utilized  in  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  conditions.  Figure  2  presents  the 
model  network.  Blocks  1  and  2  of  Figure  2  represent 
the  analysis  of  scheduled  and  unscheduled  maintenance 
respectively  which  must  be  performed  to  properly 
evaluate  the  time  and  cost  terms  required. 

Blocks  5  and  6  perform  the  function  of  estab¬ 
lishing  how  Inherent  failure  times  are  Influenced  by 
the  operational  use  of  the  system.  Block  5  particu¬ 
larly  addresses  the  influence  of  operational  effects 
on  comjxDnent  failures.  This  is  a  function  of  design, 
and  each  system  analyzed  will  exhibit  its  own  charac¬ 
teristic  equations.  An  example  of  operational  effects 


is  the  analysis  for  block  5  that  was  performed  for  the 
XM14o  gun  system.  Part  of  the  effects  analysis  was 
establishing  the  effect  of  gun  temperature  levels  on 
gun  component  failure  rate.  Five  gun  components  were 
significantly  affected  by  temperatxjre .  These  items 
were  barrel,  muzzle  brake,  receiver,  barrel  cam 
assembly,  and  drum  assembly.  An  analysis  of  the  design 
and  test  data  generated  during  gun  development  allowed 
the  following  relationships  to  be  established: 


X 


m 


=  X^[l  +  b(R^-Ro)] 


(9) 


where  Rq  =  reference  component  temperature  level 

X  =  reference  component  renewal  rate 

0 

Rjjj  =  component  temperature  level  for  a 
specific  mission  profile 

X  =  component  renewal  rate  for  a  specific 
mission  profile 

b  =  a  constant,  characteristic  of  the 
component  design 

Reference  level  values  for  temperature  and  renewal 
rate  were  established  based  on  the  average  expected 
use  of  the  system.  The  b  parameter  represents  a  rate 
of  change  with  respect  to  temperature  which  is  a 
constant  for  each  component  within  expected  operating 
ranges.  The  Rj^  term  is  calculated  for  each  different 
mission  profile  of  gun  use  as: 


R  -  ^  L(t  ,R) 
m  N  m 
m 


(10) 


where  tjjj  —  mission  time  duration 
r  =  firing  rate 

=  total  rounds  fired  during  mission 

and  L(tjji,  R)  is  the  mission  temperature  -  time  integral 
integrated  over  the  mission  duration  which  excludes  the 
non  firing  periods  of  the  mission. 


L(t^.R) 


x 

m 

0 


n/2 
Rl  Z 
i=l 


u(t-t2^)  - 


n/2 

Z 

i=0 


u(t-t2i^l) Jdt 


(11) 


where  u  -  unit  step  function 

n  =  number  of  firing  bursts  during  mission 

Equation  (9)  through  (ll)  constitute  the  temperatvire 
effect  relations  used  for  one  system  and  represent  one 
approach  suitable  for  establishing  block  5  functions. 

All  of  the  tasks  of  blocks  1,  2,  5  and  6  are  pre¬ 
liminary  to  performing  the  intent  of  the  minimum  time 
and  cost  equations  identified  in  the  previous  section. 

The  combined  functions  of  blocks  J,  8  and  9  perform 
the  minimizing  functions.  The  network  of  Figure  2 
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illustrates  for  these  blocks  the  case  for  cost  mini¬ 
mization  even  though  downtime  minimization  is  performed 
by  these  same  function  blocks. 

The  last  function  blocks  executed  are  blocks  3,  4, 
and  10.  These  blocks  perform  the  task  of  determining 
maintenance  dollars  allocated  among  system  components. 
Funds  are  allocated  based  upon  two  criteria: 

a)  Meeting  the  constraints  on  maintenance  time  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  selction  of  scheduled  maintenance 
criteria. 

b)  The  value  placed  on  each  dollar  expended  for  each 
type  of  maintenance. 

Block  3  performs  allocations  on  a  total  system  level 
and  consists  of  a  linear  programming  routine.  A  con¬ 
straints  equation  for  a  total  maintenance  time  for  each 
system  component  is  written  which  establishes  criterion 
a).  Criterion  b)  is  accomplished  by  function  block  4. 
This  block  determines  the  value  of  the  coefficients 
used  in  the  objective  function  being  minimized  by  block 
3.  By  considering  the  value  of  each  dollar  expended 
for  maintenance  to  vary  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
funds  expended,  a  cost  indifference  curve  effect  is 
created  where  the  value  to  the  government  in  dollars 
for  each  hour  of  downtime  decreases  as  the  total 
number  of  downtime  hours  required  increases.  This  con¬ 
sideration  effects  the  coefficients  of  the  objective 
function  to  be  minimized  in  block  3^  and  requires 
iterative  passes  through  the  block  3  program  until  a 
convergent  solution  is  reached.  Once  total  system 
allocation  is  accomplished,  block  10  performs  alloca¬ 
tions  down  to  the  component  level. 

FUNCTIONAL  BLOCK  PROCEDURES 


Block  1 


Scheduled  event  time  and  cost  values  t^g  and  C^g 
are  calculated  for  each  component  by  summing  the  task 
times,  and  costs  required  to  effect  the  scheduled 
events.  Inputs  of  manhour  and  parts  requirements,  and 
associated  costs  must  be  provided. 

Constant  average  time  and  cost  values  are  also 
determined  if  they  exist  for  the  system.  These  con¬ 
stants  represent  costs  associated  with  daily  use  such 
as  routine  inspections,  adjustments,  calibration, 
lubrications,  etc.  which  are  continuing  fixed  values. 
This  block  reflects  the  indei)endent  variable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  maintenance  policy. 

Block  2 

This  block  considers  system  failure  modes  and  their 
state  probabilities  of  occurrence.  Time  and  cost 
values  are  calculated  for  each  fail\n*e  mode  considered. 
Failure  modes  are  associated  with  each  component  prior 
to  summing  times  and  costs.  In  this  manner  inter¬ 
dependencies  between  components  are  addressed.  The 
time  and  costs  associated  with  each  component  can  then 
be  considered  as  independent  times  and  cost  in  all  sub¬ 
sequent  calculations  in  the  model.  Block  2  can  be  used 
to  calculate  inherent  component  failure  times  or  they 
can  be  supplied  separately  to  the  model  program.  The 
calculation  of  secondary  failure  costs  and  maintenance 
time  is  determined  and  added  to  scheduled  time  and 
costs  in  generating  total  unscheduled  maintenance 
information.  In  evaluating  block  2  for  the  XMl4o  gtin 
system  an  existing  model  used  by  the  Aeronutronic 
Division  of  Philco  Ford  which  is  useful  for  estab¬ 
lishing  maintenance  task  sequences  and  dependencies 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  unscheduled  main¬ 
tenance  time  and  cost  terms,  and  the  state  prob¬ 


abilities  to  establish  total  expected  times  and  costs 
for  each  failure  mode. 

Block  3 


The  allocation  process  of  this  block  seeks  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  linear  equation: 


k 

Z  =  Z 


(12) 


where  j  -  describes  the  dype  of  maintenance 

Aj  = coefficient  of  variable  (hours/$) 

Xj  = total  funds  allocated  for  maintenance  ($) 

The  Z  function  is  an  expression  of  the  total  system 
downtime  and  is  subject  to  a  set  of  constraint  eqxia- 
tions  which  will  reflect  the  minimum  cost  criteria  or 
the  minimum  downtime  criteria  established  for  system 
components.  The  form  of  the  constraint  equation  is: 


J  a  X  >  Min.  (13) 

j=l  ^  ^ 


The  subscript  ^  denotes  the  system  component,  and  the 
coefficient  is  calculated  as: 

‘ij 

^ij  "  ~li  ~ 

E  X  (l‘^) 

i=l 

where  a  =  renewal  rate 

n  = number  of  components 
The  value  of  the  term  Min.j  is  calculated  as: 


Nw 


Min^  = 


X,  t.  +  X. 
iu  lu  is  is 


X.  +  X. 
iu  IS 


(15) 


with  N  =  total  number  of  systems  maintained 

w  =  time  period  being  costed 

Ti  =  scheduled  maintenance  criteria  for  ith 
component 

t  =  component  maintenance  time 
u  =  denotes  unscheduled 
s  =  denotes  scheduled 
The  expression: 
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b)  and  the  corresponding  component  cost  calculated  as 


is  a  measure  of  the  expected  time  to  component  main¬ 
tenance  utilized  for  the  analysis  of  the  XMl40  gun, 
and  is  equivalent  to 

•T 

R(t)dt 

■^0 


X 


ij 


n 


S 

i=l 


X. 

a 


for  a  triangular  type  of  distribution. 
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Z 
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The  K-<  term  represents  a  dollar  figure  associated  with 
the  cost  indifference  concept  previously  mentioned. 
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Block  3 


The  equations  and  relationships  used  for  deter- ^ 
mining  operational  effects  depends  on  the  system  being 
evaluated. 

Block  6 

Mission  transformation  essentially  performs  the 
conversion  of  \mits  of  measure  for  what  is  defined  for 
each  mission.  The  model  attempts  to  translate  vari¬ 
ables  of  miles,  rounds  fired,  cycles  of  use,  etc.  into 
equivalent  time  units  thus  enabling  outputs  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  maintenance  hours  and  costs  per  year. 

Block  7 

In  calculating  sustained  time  to  failure  and 
scheduled  maintenance  the  equations  in  block  7  of ^ 
Figure  2  were  derived  from  a  triangular  failure  dis¬ 
tribution  function  and  were  found  sufficiently 
accurate  for  also  describing  a  normal  failure  function 
considering  the  inherent  mean  time  to  failure  y 
to  be  approximately  equal  to  three  standard  deviations, 
and  for  weibull  functions  with  shape  parameters  greater 
than  1.5- 

Block  8 


This  evaluates  the  minimum  time  and  cost  equation 
of  (1)  and  (8). 

Block  9 

This  block  selects  the  ratio  of  P  to  T  for  each 
component  based  upon  the  time  or  cost  ratio  value 
input . 


aoiovj  isoo 


Block  10 


Figure  1 


The  total  system  allocations  of  time  and  cost  are 
broken  out  to  the  component  level  using  the  expres¬ 
sions  : 

a)  total  maintenance  time  for  the  ith  component 
calculated  as 
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HUMAN  FACTORS  AS  IT  AFFECTS  RELIABILITY  AND  MAINTAINABILITY 
OF  LAND  VEHICLES 

INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1089 

John  Erickson 

U.S.  Army  Human  Engineering  Laboratory 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland 


When  I  hear  the  words  malntainab i 1 ity  and 
rel iabi 1 1 ty.  I  visualize  statements  such  as  “the 
probability  of  this  I  tern  performing  successfully  is 
0.95“  or  “we  estimate  that  the  mean  time  between 
failures  for  this  part  is  500  hours  or  2000  miles," 
and  so  forth. 

Obviously,  statements  of  this  nature  are  pre¬ 
dictions  of  what  is  expected  to  happen.  The  validity 
of  the  prediction  is  a  function  of  the  experience 
base  upon  which  the  prediction  was  made.  The  validity 
of  the  prediction  is  also  a  function  of  how  the 
people  who  receive  these  items  operate  and  maintain 
them.  This  is  where  human  factors  enters  the  main¬ 
tainability  and  reliability  picture. 

We  have  observed  that,  under  normal  circumstances, 
the  probability  of  an  act  being  accomplished  is  a 
function  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

To  a  large  extent  this  is  a  motivational  factor. 
For  example,  the  motivation  of  a  vehicle  operator  has 
a  direct  effect  on  whether  or  not  the  oil  level  in  the 
engine  crankcase  is  checked  in  accordance  with 
published  requirements.  At  first  glance,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  too  much  you  as  a  vehicle  designer 
can  do  to  motivate  him.  However,  i f  he  is  inclined 
to  check  the  oil  level,  there  are  several  things  you 
can  do  to  maintain  his  motivation  until  he  finishes 
this  task.  These  include  locating  the  dipstick  in 
a  position  where  he  can  gain  access  to  it  without 
having  to  take  a  grotesque  or  unsafe  position  or  re¬ 
move  a  number  of  bolts  from  an  access  plate  or  place 
his  hand  or  arm  in  a  position  where  it  is  subject 
to  injury  from  either  moving  parts  or  hot  objects, 
such  as  a  manifold.  On  some  of  our  vehicles,  there 
is  a  requirement  to  drain  contaminants  from  fuel  and 
air  lines.  If  these  drain  ports  are  improperly  lo¬ 
cated  in  respect  to  access  by  the  operator,  he  is  less 
likely  to,  in  fact,  perform  these  tasks  than  If  they 
were  located  so  that  he  could  access  them  from  a 
normal  and  safe  position.  When  the  operator  has  to 
perform  tasks  of  this  nature  in  a  driving  rain,  a  snow 
storm,  or  when  dressed  in  arctic  clothing,  he  is  less 
likely  to  perform  the  task  than  on  a  warm  summer  day. 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  operator  does  not 
perform  these  tasks  as  prescribed,  your  maintainability 
and  reliability  predictions  will  go  down  the  drain. 

In  regard  to  instrumentation  in  the  vehicle  cab, 
there  are  a  few  general  comments  I  would  like  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  instruments  that  should 
be  located  in  the  vehicle  cab,  accessible  to  the 
vehicle  operator,  are  those  that  are  required  for  safe 
and  effective  operation  of  the  vehicle.  Second,  these 
instruments  should  be  located  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  how  the  driver  actually  operates  the  vehicle. 

They  should  also  be  located  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  read  by  the  operator  with  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  primary  visual  task,  keeping  his  eyes 
on  the  road.  Unfortunately,  we  still  see  instances 
where  an  operator  has  to  move  his  head  and,  in  some 
instances,  remove  his  hand  from  the  steering  wheel  to 
see  an  instrument.  Poorly  located  instruments  will  not 
be  looked  at.  As  a  result,  indications  of  marginal 


equipment  operation  may  be  overlooked  with  resulting 
larger  maintenance  problems  occurring. 

Since  vehicles  run  just  as  well  in  the  night  as 
they  do  during  the  day,  land  vehicles  are  operated  at 
night.  Thus,  if  an  instrument  is  required  during  the  day, 
it,  presumably,  is  required  at  night  and  thus  comes  the 
problem  of  instrument  illumination.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  too  many  examples  of  poorly  illuminated  instruments. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  Is  not  necessary  one  of  in¬ 
creasing  candlepower  of  the  light  bulb.  The  answer  is 
more  closely  related  to  uniform  illumination  over  the 
instrument  face  and  from  instrument  to  instrument. 
Another  part  of  the  answer  is  to  provide  large  enough 
fiducial  markings  and  numerals  so  that  the  operator  can 
read  the  instrument  from  his  normal  eye  position  with 
low  enough  light  intensity  so  that  he  is  not  temporarily 
blinded  when  he  again  looks  at  the  road. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  about 
instruments  is  this.  Don't  use  complicated  in¬ 
struments.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in 
general,  vehicle  drivers  are  the  low  men  on  the  pole  in 
terms  of  training,  time  in  grade,  and  education.  The 
chances  are  pretty  good  that  if  a  complex  instrument 
is  placed  in  the  control  cab,  the  operator  will  either 
make  a  mistake  in  reading  it  or  he  will  ignore  It. 
Therefore,  why  install  it? 

Warning  plates  and  instruction  plates  are  mounted 
in  the  driver's  compartment  of  many  vehicles.  If  it 
has  been  determined  that  information  of  this  nature 
is  required  and  has  to  be  referred  to  while  the 
vehicle  is  actually  in  operation,  then--first,  they 
should  be  designed  and  located  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  operator  can  read  them  while  driving  whether  it 
is  light  or  dark  in  the  cab;  and — second,  the  amount 
of  information  should  be  held  to  the  minimum  number  of 
words  and/or  symbols  that  can  be  achieved  without 
destroying  their  intelligibility. 

In  our  more  complex,  crew-served  vehicles,  for 
example,  a  tank,  there  are  a  couple  of  other  factors 
that  come  to  mind.  One  is  communications  between 
crew  members.  If  the  communication  system  is  not 
compatible  with  the  noise  environment  inside  the 
vehicle,  the  crew  members  will  not  be  able  to 
effectively  communicate  with  each  other.  This  may 
result  in  personnel  being  exposed  to  unnecessary 
safety  hazards,  making  improper  adjustments  or  mis¬ 
interpreting  instructions  which  result  in  damaged 
equipment.  The  other  point  is  that  as  vehicles  carry 
more  complex  equipment,  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
the  crew  members  to  isolate  faults. 

In  those  instances  where  on-board  equipment  can 
be  designed  for  modular  replacement,  vehicle  down¬ 
time  can  be  reduced  if  the  crew  members  can  reliably 
identify  the  defective  module  and  report  this  in¬ 
formation  to  their  support  unit  so  that  the  correct 
parts  and  tools  are  brought  to  the  vehicle  on  the 
first  trip. 

I  think  we  have  talked  enough  about  the  operating 
personnel,  therefore,  1*11  mention  a  few  points  about 
maintenance.  There  is  considerable  human  engineering 
criteria  and  data  available  that  can  and  is  being 
applied  to  maintenance.  This  includes  improved 
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training  techniques,  improved  job  aids,  task  and 
skill  analysis  and  design  of  tools,  fixtures  and 
i nstruments . 

However,  there  is  still  the  need  to  assure  that 
when  reliability  predictions  indicate  that  one 
component  has  a  much  higher  failure  rate  than  another, 
it  should  be  located  in  the  more  accessible  location 
for  the  obvious  reason  of  reducing  maintenance  time. 
Bolts,  screws  and  fasteners  should  normally  be 
captive  when  they  are  difficult  to  reach  and  when 
they  will  create  a  problem  if  they  are  dropped. 
Quick-connect,  quick-disconnect  fasteners  generally 
reduce  maintenance  time.  Keying  of  electrical 
connectors,  printed  circuit  boards,  and  various 
fluid  connectors  are  necessary  to  reduce  assembly 
errors,  which,  in  turn,  can  become  costly.  The  design 
of  test  instrumentation  should  be  consistent  with 
the  accuracy  required  and  the  skill  level  of  the 
intended  user. 

The  design  of  fixtures  and  handling  equipment 
should  be  consistent  with  the  intended  function  they 
are  to  serve  and  they  should  also  be  compatible  with 
the  man  who  will  use  it. 

One  Individual  in  the  chain  of  events  at  a  main¬ 
tenance  unit  is  the  inspector.  He  is  the  individual 
who  analyzes  the  vehicle,  determines  what  is  wrong 
and  writes  up  the  Job  order.  He  also  inspects  the 
vehicle  after  it  has  been  repaired  and  then  releases 
it  either  to  supply  or  back  to  the  user. 

He  can  become  a  bottleneck  and  he  can  also  cause 
unnecessary  work  to  be  performed  if  he  misinterprets 
the  cause  of  a  failure. 

As  automatic  fault  analysis  and  detection  equip¬ 
ment  becomes  available  for  automotive  equipment,  his 
ability  to  perform  his  task  more  rapidly  and  more 
accurately  will  be  enhanced.  However,  considerable 
good  human  engineering  will  have  to  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  this  equipment  to  assure  that  he  will 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  equipment  to  use  it. 
In  addition,  connection  points  should  be  located  in 
the  vehicle  so  that  they  can  be  accessed  easily  and 
rapidly.  Operating  the  equipment  should  not  be  so 
complicated  that  he  has  to  hold  a  book  in  his  hand 
while  using  the  equipment.  If  the  equipment  is 
properly  designed,  it  will  be  accepted  with  gratitude, 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  It  is  hard  to  use,  or  is  itself 
unreliable,  it  will  end  up  in  the  corner  of  the  shop 
and  only  be  brought  out  for  open  house  and  command 
i nspect i ons . 

To  illustrate  the  contribution  human  factors 
engineering  can  make  to  improving  maintainability  of 
military  vehicles,  1  will  spend  a  few  minutes  discuss¬ 
ing  our  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
XM-759,  Marginal  Terrain  Vehicle  (Figure  !).• 

In  August  I965,  our  Laboratory  was  requested  to 
advise  and  assist  the  project  engineering  staff 
located  at  U.S.  Army  Tank-Automot i ve  Center  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  of  several  concepts  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  marginal  terrain  vehicle  (MTV). 

Detailed  reviews  were  made  of  the  several  concept 
drawings  and,  based  on  a  human  factors  engineering 
(HFE)  analysis  of  the  mission  and  military  character¬ 
istics  as  outlined  In  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (USMC) 
Specific  Operational  Requirements  Document,  the  con¬ 
cept  that  would  accommodate  14  fully-equipped  troops 
within  the  cargo/troop  transport  area  was  recommended 
and,  following  an  inprocess  review  on  September  19^5, 


approved  by  the  USMC  for  development. 

During  the  development  of  the  first  pilot 
vehicle,  several  visits  were  made  to  ATAC  (now  TACOM) 
to  review  the  drawings  and  provide  consultation  to  the 
project  and  design  engineers  on  HFE  practices  and 
principles  to  assure  that  HFE  was  considered  and 
Incorporated  in  the  vehicle  design.  As  the  program 
progressed  from  the  drawing  boards  into, the  mockup 
state,  review  and  evaluation  of  the  full-scale  model 
mockup  was  made  to  identify  and  correct  HFE  problems 
prior  to  fabrication  of  hardware  and  assembly  of  the 
pilot  veh i cl e. 

As  a  result  of  the  periodic  visits,  the  reviews 
and  evaluations  conducted,  HFE  inputs  were  incorporated 
that  improved  the  crew  workspace  in  the  cab  area  so  it 
would  accommodate  the  full  range  of  user  personnel,  5th 
through  95th  percentile;  provided  a  better  design  of 
the  brake  and  accelerator  pedals;  eliminated  an 
interference  problem  in  gear  shift  lever  operation  and 
reduced  the  possibility  of  inadvertent  shifting  into 
reverse  gear  by  repositioning  and  redesign  of  the  shift 
lever  and  shift  quadrant.  Also,  improvement  in  the 
seat-control  relationship  and  better  forward  and  side 
vision  for  the  vehicle  operator  were  obtained. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  vehicle  design,  plus  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  such  design 
parameters  as  structural  integrity,  did  create  some 
HFE  problems  peculiar  to  this  vehicle.  Each  of  these 
problems  was  addressed  and,  although  ideal  solutions 
were  not  always  achieved,  such  as  the  size  of  access 
openings  to  components  in  the  engine  compartment 
through  the  rear  bulkhead,  the  best  possible  solution 
at  that  time  was  incorporated. 

Some  of  the  other  areas  addressed  were  cab  area 
ingress  and  egress,  cargo/troop  area  ingress,  com¬ 
munications  between  personnel  in  troop  area  and  vehicle 
operator,  effective  utilization  of  proposed  armament 
for  the  vehicle,  maintainability,  stowage  of  on- 
equipment  material  (OEM)  and  life  support  items, 
utilization  of  kits,  environmental  factors  such  as 
vehicle  noise,  toxic  fumes  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  safety. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  encountered 
on  the  early  pilot  vehicles  was  getting  ‘'maintainability" 
designed  into  the  vehicle. 

Limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
structural  engineers,  and  the  lack  of  appreciation 
by  the  design  engineers  for  the  need  of  "maintain¬ 
ability"  as  a  design  characteristics,  resulted  in  very 
limited  accessibility  to  components  requiring  daily 
servicing  and  checking  operations  and  scheduled  or 
unscheduled  maintenance. 

By  continuously  emphasizing  the  need  for 
"maintainability"  to  be  incorporated  into  the  vehicle 
design,  by  periodic  visits  to  contractor's  plant  to 
review  and  evaluate  design  drawings,  discussions  with 
the  maintenance  engineers,  and,  as  the  structural 
engineers  became  more  knowledgeable  in  the  application 
of  the  materials  used  on  the  MTV,  considerable  im¬ 
provements  in  the  design  for  maintainability  were 
achieved.  In  comparison  to  the  very  limited  access 
for  maintainability  on  early  pilot  vehicles,  the 
accessibility  on  pilot  No.  7  is  considered  to  be  very 
good.  Some  of  the  salient  access  features  on  pilot 
No.  7  are:  the  engine  compartment  shroud,  engine 
compartment  cover,  displaceable  crew  seats,  dis¬ 
placeable  steering  control,  large  access  on  rear 
bulkhead,  I8  inch  diameter  access  in  bottom  of  vehicle. 
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and  modular  cooling  system  with  cooling  fan  and 
radiator  mounted  on  the  fender. 

The  engine  compartment  shroud,  60  inches  long,  30 
inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep,  is  torsion-bar  hinged 
on  the  left  fender.  The  shroud  is  lined  with  acoustic 
material  and  has  stowage  and  mounting  for  the  radio 
and  scrambler.  The  torsion-bar  assist  enables  the  5th 
percentile  to  raise  the  shroud  which  locks  automatically 
into  position  on  the  left  fender  (Fig.  No.  2). 

The  engine  compartment  cover  located  between  the 
shroud  and  crew  seat  is  54  inches  long,  by  15  inches 
wide  and  approximately  4  inches  deep.  It  is  hinged  to 
the  shroud  and  can  be  raised  with  the  shroud  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  access  to  components  under  the  shroud 
area  or  it  can  be  raised  independently  along  with  the 
displaceable  crew  seat  for  access  to  components  under 
the  seats. 

With  the  steering  control  displaced,  the  crew  seats 
folded  and  displaced,  the  engine  cover  and  shroud 
raised,  there  is  an  opening  44  inches  wide  by  74  inches 
long  to  provide  an  interference-free  lift  to  facilitate 
power  plant  removal  (Fig.  No.  3). 

On  the  first  pilot  vehicle,  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  9  inch  by  12  inch  access 
opening  in  the  rear  engine  bulkhead.  However,  by  the 
time  pilot  vehicle  No.  7  was  fabricated,  a  24  inch  by 
42  inch  access  opening  was  incorporated  in  the  bulk¬ 
head,  thus  facilitating  many  ma i ntenance  tasks  (Fig. 

No.  4). 

Access  for  draining  coolants  and  lubricants  is 
provided  by  an  18  inch  diameter  opening  under  the 
engine  compartment.  Access  to  the  fuel  tank  selector 
handle  is  through  a  quick  release  hinged  cover  at  the 
top  of  the  rear  bulkhead. 

Other  maintenance  features  on  pilot  No.  7  included 
vehicle  electrical  wiring  system  centrally  located 
with  leads  and  connections  marked  and  identified;  quick 
disconnect  electrical  connectors  on  engine;  ready 
accessibility  of  all  filters  (fuel,  oil  and  air 
cleaner);  batteries  stowed  in  covered  plastic  boxes 
that  are  corrosive  proof. 

In  August  1971,  the  HEL  representative  chaired  a 
Maintainability  Demonstration  at  the  contractor's 
plant  and  directed  the  evaluators  on  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  Draft  Technical  Manuals  (DTM),  Part, 
Maintenance  Allocation  Charts  (P-MAC),  On-Equipment- 
Material  (OEM)  lists.  Special  Tools  list  and  several 
maintenance  operations  to  determine  the  simplicity, 
clarity,  completeness  and  adequacy  of  instructions, 
diagrams,  photographs,  illustrations,  charts  and  lists. 
Discrepancies  were  noted  and  recommendations  for 
revisions,  changes  and  deletions  were  made. 

Prime  consideration  for  the  stowage  of  i terns  was 
adequacy  of  space  for  all  items,  ready  accessibility 
under  all  operating  conditions  and  vehicle  stability. 
Stowage  provisions  for  the  tools,  OEM,  and  life 
support  items  were  considered  early  in  the  program  and 
were  kept  current  with  requirement  changes. 

One  of  the  requirements  was  to  provide  a  means 
to  transport  several  litters  for  a  short  distance. 

The  original  ATAC  litter  rack  design  was  time  con¬ 
suming  and  difficult  to  install  and  required  the 
removal  and  stowage  of  the  troop  seats,  HEL  addressed 
the  problem  by  designing  litter  brackets  that  required 
only  seconds  to  install,  did  not  require  the  removal 
and  stowage  of  troop  seats  and  provided  the  capability 


of  transporting  five  litters. 

A  heater-defroster  kit  for  cold  weather 
(-25®)  operations  and  defrosting  or  defogging  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  vehicle  design. 

A  slave  receptacle  kit  for  auxiliary  electrical 
power  for  vehicle  starting  is  provided  and  located 
for  ready  accessibility  on  the  forward  bulkhead. 

In  addition  to  providing  crew  protection  from 
the  climatic  conditions  In  which  the  vehicle  is 
required  to  operate  and  minimizing  exposure  to  toxic 
fumes  through  cab  design  and  discharge  of  exhaust  out¬ 
board  of  the  vehicle,  HEL.  at  the  request  of  AMC, 
conducted  several  studies2,3,on  the  vehicle  noise  level 
to  determine  sources  of  excessive  noise  and  methods 
of  attenuating  the  noise  to  an  acceptable  level.  Review 
of  test  data  from  various  tests  agencies  and  an  early 
study  on  pilot  No.  3  disclosed  that  the  vehicle  noise 
level  exceeded  HEL-STD-S-1-63B,  "Maximum  Noise  Level 
for  Army  Materiel  Command  Equipment, "4  by  as  much  as 
23  dB.  Early  attempts  to  reduce  the  noise  level  re¬ 
sulted  in  achieving  a  noise  reduction  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  acceptable  but  vehicle  cooling  requirements 
could  not  be  met. 

Complete  redesign  of  the  cooling  system  and 
continued  work  on  noise  attenuation  resulted  in  meeting 
the  vehicle  noise  level  requirements  and  vehicle 
cooling  requirements. 

Safety  considerations  have  been  applied  In  the 
design  of  the  MTV  pilot  vehicles  from  the  beginning 
of  the  program  and,  as  the  program  evolved  and  ex¬ 
perience  from  field  testing  indicated  methods  or  features 
that  increased  safety,  these  were  incorporated  in  each 
of  the  subsequent  pilot  vehicles. 

Some  of  the  safety  features  on  pilot  No.  7  are- 
a  safe  method  to  perform  daily  draining  of  contaminants 
from  the  fuel  system  that  eliminated  a  potential  fire 
hazard;  fuel  tank  fillers  with  spillway  to  direct 
overflow  outboard  and  allow  refueling  in  adverse  terrain 
such  as  when  operating  In  swamps,  drain  plugs  Incor¬ 
porated  in  each  fuel  tank  to  eliminate  the  need  of 
siphoning;  handholds  to  assist  In  ingress  and  egress  of 
cab  and  cargo  area;  foot  steps  in  tailgate  and  nonskid 
material  on  walkways,  steps  and  work  areas;  provisions 
for  draining  coolant  and  lubricants  to  outside  of  vehicle 
either  directly  or  through  use  of  drain  hoses;  covers  and 
grills  over  hot  surfaces  to  prevent  burns  and  protect 
equipment,  shrouding  the  cooling  fan;  exhaust  fumes 
directed  outboard  away  from  personnel  occupied  area; 
use  of  wood  for  troop  seats  to  reduce  cold  soak  or 
radiated  heat  problems;  fire  extinguishers  provided  and 
located  for  ready  accessibility;  lifting  eyes  for 
heavy  equipment;  transmission  neutral  safety  switch; 
and  crew  seat  safety  belts. 

The  U.S,  Army  Human  Engineering  Laboratory  has 
actively  participated  in  the  XM759  vehicle  program  by 
incorporating  proper  and  timely  application  of  human 
factors  engineering  into  the  vehicle  design  from  early 
concept  drawings,  through  all  development  and  testing 
phases  and  final  technical  data  package.  The  end  result 
is  a  vehicle  designed  insofar  as  possible  so  it  can  be 
effectively,  efficiently  and  safely  operated  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  user  personnel,  within  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  vehicle  design  and  military 
characteristics . 

In  closing,  |  would  like  to  say  that  reliability 
and  ma i nta i nab i 1 i ty  can  be  enhanced  when  equipment  is 
designed  for  the  user  to  use.  This  requires  an 
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appreciation  of  his  motivational  factors,  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives,  his  physiological 
and  psychological  capabilities  and  his  skill  and^ 
training.  A  considerable  amount  of  information  is 
available  today  and  the  human  factors  community  is 
continually  developing  additional  information  to  aid 
the  designer  in  these  areas.  However,  a  continuing 
effort  on  the  part  of  human  factors  eng i neers  supporting 
reliability  and  maintainability  engineers  will  be 
required  to  assure  that  available  information  on  human 
performance  is  applied  to  vehicle  design  to  increase 
the  probability  that  maintainability  and  reliability 
predictions  are  achieved  when  these  vehicles  are  issued 
to  the  user. 
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Fig  2,  Engine  Compartment  Shroud, 
in  open  position 


Fig  3.  View  of  Engine  Compartment  with 

all  access  covers  open,  illustrat¬ 
ing  accessabi 1 i ty  for  power  plant 
remova 1 
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Fig  4.  Accessabi 1 ity  to  Engine  Compart¬ 
ment  through  rear  engine  bulkhead 
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SUMMARY 

A  demonstration  procedure  is  essentially  a  statistical  test  of  a 
hypothesis.  For  maintainability,  the  hypothesis  is  generally  of  the  form 
that  a  specified  maintainability  characteristic  (e.g.,  mean  active-correc¬ 
tive-maintenance  time)  meets  a  specified  numerical  value.  Accordingly, 
the  standard  approach  has  been  one  of  acceptance  sampling,  in  which 
known  risks  of  wrong  decisions  (rejecting  a  satisfactory  product  or 
accepting  an  unsatisfactory  product)  are  considered  in  relation  to 
sample  size  (e.g.,  number  of  maintenance  actions  observed). 

In  this  paper  we  consider  the  important  task  of  specifying  the 
maintainability  characteristics  associated  with  a  demonstration  test 
and  the  corresponding  test  risks.  Specifically,  guidelines  are  provided 
for  determining  (a)  the  type  of  maintainability  index  to  specify,  (b)  the 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  values  for  this  index  and,  (c)  the  risks 
associated  with  the  statistical  tests. 

REQUISITES  FOR  A  MAINTAINABILITY-DEMONSTRATION- 
TEST  SPECIFICATION 

A  maintainability-demonstration-test  specification  is  defined  here 
as  a  set  of  numerical  requirements  and  associated  risk  levels  that  will 
govern  the  design  and  decision  criteria  of  the  test.  For  the  most 
common  tests,  this  specification  involves  decisions  regarding  the 
following: 

•  Type  of  maintainability  index  to  be  specified 

•  Acceptable  and  unacceptable  values  of  the  index 

•  Associated  risk  levels 

For  example,  the  test  specification  might  be  as  follows: 

Null  Hypothesis  (Hq):  Mean  corrective-maintenance  man-hours 

=  40  minutes 

Alternative  Hypothesis  (Hj):  Mean  corrective-maintenance  man¬ 
hours  =  80  minutes 

Producer’s  Risk  (a)  =  0.20;  Consumer’s  Risk  (j3)  =  0.10 

A  test  based  on  this  specification  must  be  designed  such  that 
P  (reject  !  MH^,^  =  40  min)  =  0.20 
P  (accept  [  MH^j^  =  80  min)  =  0.10 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  requirements  for  a 
maintainability-demonstration-test  specification: 

•  The  maintainability  index  should  represent  a  measure  that  is 
directly  influenced  by  equipment  design  so  that  the  producer 
can  plan  for  high  assurance  of  a  pass  decision  but  bears  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  a  reject  decision. 

•  Relationships  (at  least  qualitative)  between  design  parameters 
and  the  maintainability  index  should  be  known  so  that  design 
evaluations  and  predictions  are  possible. 

•  The  maintainability  index  should  be  appropriate  for,  and 
measurable  in,  the  demonstration-test  environment. 

•  The  maintainability  index  should  be  related  to  higher-level 
system-requirement  parameters,  and  numerical  values  should 
be  consistent  with  values  for  these  higher-level  parameters. 

•  Adequate  sampling  and  statistical  evaluation  procedures  should 
be  available  for  demonstrating  conformance  to  the  requirement. 

•  Specified  maintainability-index  and  risk  values  should  not  lead 
to  sample  sizes  that  exceed  available  test  resources. 

Not  all  of  these  requisites  are  necessarily  consistent,  and  often  they 
cannot  all  be  completely  satisfied.  A  requirement  consistent  with 
higher-level  goals  may  result  in  specified  values  that  require  sample 
sizes  larger  than  expected.  Tests  for  conformance  to  certain  types  of 
requirements  may  require  complex  statistical  procedures,  which  may 
not  be  desirable. 


*Much  of  the  work  on  which  this  paper  was  based  was  performed  by  ARINC 
Research  Corporation  for  Rome  Air  Development  Center  under  Air  Force 
Contract  F30602-68-C-0047  (Reference  1). 


It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  demonstration-test  specification 
be  prepared  as  early  as  possible  so  that  its  implications  can  be  fully 
evaluated.  This  will  allow  time  for  a  trade-off  analysis  between  test 
costs  and  the  risks  of  incorrect  decisions. 

TYPE  OF  INDEX 

Many  different  types  of  indices  can  be  specified  for  a 
maintainability  demonstration.  Some  of  the  standard  alternatives  for 
three  major  factors  are  as  follows: 


Factor 

Alternative 

Type  of  Maintenance 
Action 

Corrective  mainte¬ 
nance,  preventive 
maintenance,  total 
maintenance 

Type  of  Statistical 
Measure 

Mean,  median,  vari¬ 
ance,  percentile 

Type  of  Time  Mea¬ 
surement 

Equipment  down¬ 
time,  man-hours, 
man-hours  per 
operating  hour 

On  a  combinatorial  basis,  this  listing  represents  a  possible  36 
alternatives;  e.g.,  one  is  mean  corrective-maintenance  man-hours.  In 
addition,  there  may  be  multiple  parameters  such  as  a  mean  and 
percentile,  as  well  as  the  specification  of  higher-level  indices,  such  as 
availability  or  effectiveness,  that  embody  maintainability. 

To  provide  a  guideline  for  the  appropriate  choice  of  an  index  for 
demonstration,  the  selection  matrix  shown  in  Figure  1  was  developed. 
To  use  the  matrix,  each  of  the  conditions  listed  at  the  top  of  the  figure 
that  apply  to  the  equipment  of  interest  should  be  checked.  The 
appropriate  index  is  then  found  from  the  matrix  by  locating  the  column 
that  contains  an  x  for  each  condition  checked.  For  example,  if 
steady-state  availability  is  a  critical  parameter  (Condition  1)  and 
maintenance  time  is  limited  by  environmental  or  operational  circum¬ 
stances  (Condition  5),  the  recommended  index  provides  a  control  on 
both  the  mean  and  maximum  maintenance  time,  and  there  is  an  option 
for  including  preventive-maintenance  time  depending  on  equipment 
use,  scheduling,  or  criticality. 

The  set  of  conditions  listed  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  is  believed  to 
include  the  most  important  ones: 

The  major  considerations  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  matrix 
include  the  following: 

•  The  mean  is  directly  related  to  steady-state  availability  and  is 
therefore  the  index  of  choice  when  this  operational  requirement 
exists. 

•  If  the  distribution  of  maintenance  times  is  unknown,  the 
median  is  preferred  since  it  permits  distribution-free  tests.  If 
availability  is  critical,  however,  use  of  the  central-limit  theorem 
permits  a  mean  test,  provided  the  sample  size  is  large. 

•  For  the  lognormal  distribution,  the  median  is  preferred  to  the 
mean  (assuming  that  Condition  2  applies  and  that  5  and  6  do 
not)  since  it  is  based  on  only  one  parameter,  which  makes  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  exact. 

•  When  maintenance  time  is  limited  (Condition  5)  the 
index  is  preferred. 

•  The  mean  is  preferred  over  the  median  if  manpower  control  is 
also  required  because  the  mean  is  more  directly  related  to  man¬ 
hours.  However,  if  the  distribution  is  unknown,  the  median  may 
be  used  as  long  as  availability  is  not  critical. 
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Condition  Identification 

Condition  (Place  X  in  appropriate  boxes) 

□  1  Steady  state  avilability  is  a  critical  parameter. 

□  2  Steady-state  availability  is  not  a  critical  parameter. 

□  3  Maintenance-time  distribution  is  unknown. 

□  4  Maintenance-time  distribution  is  expected  to  be  lognormal. 

□  5  Environmental  or  operational  circumsUinces  limit  maintenance  time. 

□  6  Manpower  allocation  or  cost  is  an  important  factor. 
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=  mean,  M  =  median,  =  maximum  maintenance  time  (percentile), 

=  maintenance  man-hours,  ct  =  corrective  maintenance, 

=  preventive  maintenance 

rhe  inclusion  of  preventive-maintenance  indices  is  optional  depending 
>n  scheduling  and  criticality. 

\  combined  total- maintenance -time  index  can  be  used  instead  of 
^parate  indices  for  corrective  and  preventive  maintenance. 

Figure  1.  PROCEDURE  FOR  MAINTAINABILITY-INDEX 
SELECTION 


Complete  dependence  on  this  procedure  is  to  be  avoided.  Because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  equipments,  mission  objectives,  and  environmental 
and  operational  circumstances,  the  selection  matrix  should  be 
considered  a  guide  only.  Ultimately,  the  best  measure  is  determined  by 
individual  system  circumstances  and  good  judgement. 


SPECIFIED  VALUES 

The  usual  specification  of  values  for  maintainability  demonstration 
involves  assignment  of  two  values  for  the  index  selected  —  a  desirable 
value  asociated  with  the  null  hypothesis,  Hq,  and  an  undesirable 
(sometimes  called  marginally  acceptable)  value  associated  with  the 
alternative  hypotheses,  Hj . 

In  assigning  such  values,  it  is  reasonable  first  to  consider  the  goal  or 
Ho  value,  since  this  is  what  the  producer  and  consumer  both  seek,  and 
then  to  assign  the  H  i  value,  which  will  be  a  function  of  the  desirable 
value,  minimum  operational  goals,  and  required  sample  sizes. 

There  are  three  basic  criteria  for  specifying  the  desirable  values  of 
the  selected  maintainability  index: 

(1)  The  specified  value  should  be  consistent  with  higher- system - 
level  requirements. 

(2)  It  should  be  realistic. 

(3)  It  should  be  appropriate  to  the  demonstration  environment. 

Some  simple  models  for  obtaining  a  maintainability-index  require¬ 
ment  that  is  consistent  with  a  higher-level  requirement  are  reviewed 
here  for  two  types  of  availability  requirements  —  point  availability  and 
interval  availability. 


Point  Availability 

Point  availability  is  the  probability  that  the  system  is  available  for 
operational  use  at  a  random  point  in  time.  From  a  long  run  or  steady 
state  viewpoint,  it  is  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  total  “on”  time  to 
total  time. 

When  preventive  or  noncorrective  maintenance  can  be  scheduled  so 
that  it  does  not  conflict  with  mission  objectives,  the  following 
expression  is  applicable 

MTBF 

A  - - 

MTBF  +  MTTR 


where 

MTBF  =  mean  time  between  failures 
MTTR  =  mean  time  to  repair 


For  this  case,  the  simple  trade-off  relationship  MTTR  =  MTBF^^-  ij 

can  be  used  as  the  basic  model  for  establishing  requirements  on  MTTR 
and  MTBF. 

For  systems  whose  mission  is  continuous,  such  as  an  early  warning 
radar,  availability  can  be  expressed  by  the  general  steady-state 
equation 

MTBM 

A  = - 

MTBM  +  MDT 


where 

MTBM  =  mean  time  between  maintenance 
MDT  =  mean  downtime 


To  develop  trade-off  relationships,  we  must  consider  both 
preventive  and  corrective  maintenance,  but  we  shall  do  so  at  a  relatively 
elementary  level.  It  will  be  assumed  that  preventive  maintenance  is 
scheduled  every  Tp  hours  regardless  of  when  the  last  maintenance 
action  took  place.  For  example,  if  the  system  is  a  set  of  light  bulbs, 
preventive  maintenance  involves  complete  bulb  replacement,  and  Tp  = 
500,  then  all  bulbs  are  replaced  every  500  hours  even  if  some  of  them 
are  replaced  with  relatively  little  accumulated  life. 

We  also  assume  that  the  mean  time  between  failure  of  the  system  (0) 
is  a  function  of  the  preventive  maintenance  period  (Tp).  In  general,  this 
dependency  will  be  denoted  by  MTBF  =  0(Tp)  where  0(Tp)  will  usually 
be  a  non-increasing  function  of  Tp.  Similarly,  we  might  expect  that  as 
Tp  increases,  the  average  time  required  to  perform  preventive 
maintenance  increases. 

To  develop  a  steady-state  expression  for  the  mean  time  between 
maintenance  actions,  consider  a  long  time  period  T.  Over  T  hours,  we 
would  expect  T/0(Tp)  corrective  maintenance  actions  and  T/Tp 
preventive  maintenance  actions.  Therefore,  the  average  time  between 
maintenance  actions  is  T/l(T/0(Tp)  +  T/Tp]  leading  to  the  equation 


MTBM  = 


0(Tp)Tp 

^^(Tp)4-Tp 


For  obtaining  mean  down-time  (MDT),  we  may  expect  that  an 
average  of  [T/0(Tp)  +  T/Tp]  actions  will  have  taken  place  over  time 
period  T.  Consequently,  the  probability  that  a  maintenance  action  is 
corrective  is 


T/0(Tp) 

""  T/6l(Tp)+T/Tp 


0(Tp)+T 


P 


and,  similarly. 


P[PM]  == 


4^(Tp) 

0(Tp)+Tp 


If  Met  and  Mpt  represent  the  average  down-times  due  to  corrective 
maintenance  and  preventive  maintenance,  respectively,  we  have 

Tp  „  a(Tp)  „ 

""  0(Tp)+Tp  WTp)+Tp 

Then  for  point  availability 

6l(Tp)Tp 

^  ~6KTp)Tp  +  0(Tp)Mpt  +  TpMct 


1 

~  1  +  Mct/6l(Tp)  +  Mpt/Tp 
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Of  particular  Jnterest  foi^maintainability  demonstration  is  a  choice 
of  values  for  Tp.Mp^,  and  Met  given  a  requirement  on  A.  If  the  time 
interval  between  preventive  maintenance  actions  (Tp)  is  increased,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  increase  Mpt  since  the  tasks  may  be  more 
extensive  as  a  result  of  the  longer  operating  time.  Also  ^may  be 
adversely  affected  if  Tp  is  made  too  long.  On  the  other  hand,  too  small 
a  value  for  Tp  increases  the  number  of  down-times  due  to  preventive 
maintenance;  and  while  0  may  be  increased  somewhat  and  Mpt 
decreased,  there  is  a  minimum  Tp  value  below  which  it  w'ould  be 
unwise  to  specify. 

A  general  trade-off  relationship  is  difficult  to  develop  because  the 
interrelationships  that  exist  may  be  varied  and  complex.  Instead,  a 
simple  numerical  example  that  illustrates  how  one  may  proceed  is 
provided  here. 

Assume  that  there  is  an  availability  requirement  of  0.96.  From  past 
experience,  feasibility  analyses,  and  operational  requirements,  the 
following  are  reasonable  ranges  for  the  parameters  listed: 


d  =  50  to  150  hours 


Tp  =  25  to  75  hours 


M 


Pt 


M 


ct 


=  1  to  3  hours 
=  1  to  4  hours 


Ifthe  worst  extremes  for  the  means  are  considered,  i.e.  0  =  50,  Mpt 
=  3,  Met 


^  "  1  +  4/50  +  3/Tp 

^  1 
1.08  +  3/Tp 

and  no  positive  value  of  Tp  will  yield  an  availability  of  0.96.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  best  mean  values  of  0=  150,  Mpt  =  Met  =  1  we 
have 


1 

A -=  I  +  1/150+1/Tp 

and  Tp  greater  than  29  will  yield  an  availability  greater  than  0.96 
indicating  that  the  goal  is  feasible  with  an  appropriate  set  of 
requirements. 

Assume  now  that  a  more  detailed  analysis  between  Tp,  0,  and  Mpt 
yields  the  following  alternatives: 


Alternative 

+ 

Max  0 

Min 

I 

25 

150 

1.0 

11 

50 

100 

1.5 

III 

75 

75 

2.0 

The  value  of  Met  ^hat  provides  an  availability  of  A  is  determined 
from  the  following  equation: 


Mct  = 


9(Tp) 


1  -  A- 


AMpt 


Because  there  is  an  initial  restriction  on  Met  of  l<Mct<4,  Alter¬ 
native  I  cannot  be  chosen.  Therefore,  the  choice  is  between  II  and  III, 
and  this  decision  depends  on  the  costs  associated  with  the  specific 
values  of  Tp,  0,Mpt,  and  Met- 

This  particular  example  involves  the  selection  of  a  preventive- 
maintenance  schedule  as  well  as  mean  corrective-maintenance  and 
preventive-maintenance  times.  Much  more  sophisticated  models  for 
preventive-maintenance  scheduling  have  been  developed,  and  in 
practice  the  procedure  might  be  tojise  one  o_f  these  models  to  select  Tp 
and  6  and  then  choose  values  for  M^^  and  Mp^  to  meet  the  availability 
goal. 

Interval  Availability 

Interval  availability  is  the  probability  that  the  system  will  be 
available  for  operational  use  within  a  specified  time  interval.  It  is 
applicable  when  the  system  is  required  to  perform  a  series  of  missions; 
the  most  common  example  of  such  a  system  is  an  aircraft.  For  such 
cases,  it  is  often  important  to  use  an  interval-availability  requirement  to 
control  the  probability  of  readiness  after  completion  of  a  mission. 

A  model  for  this  type  of  requirement  can  be  fairly  complex 
depending  on  the  system,  operational  conditions,  and  assumptions 
made.  A  relatively  simple  model  for  steady-state  interval  availability  is 
presented  below.  It  assumes  a  Markov  process  for  the  mission/service- 
repair  sequence,  a  constant  mission  time  T,  and  a  constant  allowable 
repair  time  t. 

The  following  four  functions  will  be  considered: 

A(t)  —  the  probability  that  the  system  is  available  within  t  hours 

after  the  scheduled  mission  is  completed 

R(T)  —  the  system  reliability  for  a  mission  of  T  hours 

S(t)  —  the  probability  that  necessary  servicing  (e.g.,  refueling  and 

rearming  an  aircraft)  is  performed  within  t  hours  after  a  successful 

mission 

M(t)  —  the  probability  that  servicing  and  any  necessary  repairs  can 
be  accomplished  within  t  hours  after  maintenance  is  initiated  on  a 
failed  system 

The  steady-state  interval  availability  is  then  given  by  the  following 
equafton  [a  bar  above  a  symbol  represents  the  complementary  event, 
e.g.,  R(t)  =  1  -  R(t)]: 

A(t)  =  A(t)R(T)S(t)  +  A(t)R(T)M(t) 

+  A(t)M(T  +  t) 

The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  probability  that  the 
system  was  available  at  the  start  of  the  previous  mission,  did  not  fail  in 
T  hours  of  operation,  and  is  serviced  within  t  hours.  The  second  term 
represents  the  probability  that  the  system  was  available  at  the  start  of 
the  previous  mission,  that  a  failure  occurred  during  that  mission,  and 
that  repair  and  servicing  are  completed  within  t  hours.  The  third  term 
is  the  probability  that  the  system  was  unavailable  at  the  start  of  the 
previous  mission  and  that  repair  and  servicing  are  completed  before  the 
start  of  the  current  mission  (a  total  time  of  T+t  hours). 

Solving  for  Aft)  yields 

M(T  +  t) 

A(t)  -  - = - 

1  -  R(T)S(t)  -  R(T)M(t)  +  M(T  +  t) 


The  maintainability  parameters  of  interest  are  Mft),  M(T+t),  and  Sft). 
M(T+t)  should  equal  1  since  this  represents  the  probability  that 
maintenance  is  completed  within  the  usual  allowable  time  ft)  plus  the 
mission  time  T.  Then 


1 

A(t)  =  - ^ - = - 

2-R(T)S(t)  -  R(T)M(t) 


The  results  for  A  =  0.96  are  as  follows: 


Alternative  Met 

I  0.25 

II  1.17 

III  1.13 


Since  a  maximum  of  t  hours  is  available  for  servicing  and  corrective 
maintenance,  servicing  should  be  completed  in  much  less  time  than  t 
hours  to  permit  corrective  maintenance  to  take  place.  In  this  case,  a 
time  t5<t  can  be  chosen  such  that  requirements  are  to  be  placed  on 
S(ts)  and  Mftc),  where  ts  plus  tc  is  less  than  or  equal  to  t.  Sfts)  equals  the 
probability  that  servicing  is  completed  within  ts  hours,  and  Mcftc) 
equals  the  probablity  that  corrective  maintenance  is  completed  within 
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time  t.  Then  M(t)  can  be  replaced  by  S(ts)  X  Mc(tc)  (assuming  the 
independence  of  the  two  associated  events).  The  use  of  this  product  is 
conservative  since  it  is  assumed  that  only  tc  hours  are  available  tor 
corrective  maintenance  even  if  servicing  is  completed  earlier  than  ts 
hours.  The  availability  model  is  then 

1 

=  - - - 

2  -  R(T)S(t^)  -  R(T)S(t^)M^.(t^.) 

Again,  cost  and  operational  factors  will  determine  which  of  the 
appropriate  combinations  ot  R,  S(ts),  and  Mc(tc)  should  be  specified  tor 
a  given  availability  requirement.  In  this  example  the  S(ts)  and  Mc(tc) 
requirements  are  often  called  typ^  requirements,  which  are 

actually  percentile  values  of  the  cumulative  distribution  function. 
Figure  2  illustrates  the  trade-off  relationship  when  R{T)  is  fixed  at  0.95. 


S(t^) 


Figure  2.  TRADE-OFF  RELATIONSHIPS  FOR  INTERVAL 
AVAILABILITY 


The  above-described  approaches  for  obtaining  maintainability 
requirements  from  an  overall  availability  requirement  are  only 
indicative  of  the  type  of  approach  that  can  be  used.  Several  simplifying 
assumptions  were  made  in  establishing  the  relationships,  some  possibly 
important  factors  were  not  included,  and  cost  was  considered  only 
qualitatively.  Therefore,  the  equations  and  curves  presented  for 
obtaining  specified  values  must  be  adjusted  to  account  for  factors  that 
have  not  been  considered  adequately  in  this  general  model. 


REALISM  OF  SPECIFIED  VALUES 

Approaches  similar  to  those  presented  above  make  it  possible  to 
specify  a  maintainability  value.  The  next  consideration  is  realism.  It  is 
necessary  first  to  establish  what  is  meant  by  a  realistic  value.  Expressions 
such  as  “within  the  state  of  the  art”  are  commonly  encountered,  and 
while  they  do  not  provide  a  quantitative  assessment,  they  do  convey  the 
general  belief  that  the  value  can  be  achieved  by  current  technological 
capability. 

Since  maintainability-demonstration-test  requirements  must  be 
established  very  early  in  the  development  program  {often  before 
contract  award),  the  most  logical  approach  to  assessing  realism  —  and 
sometimes  even  establishing  the  requirement  if  allocation  from  higher 
levels  is  not  required  —  is  to  evaluate  the  maintainability  performance 
of  existing  systems  similar  to  that  under  development.  If  the  basic 
maintainability  design  is  known  at  the  time  the  requirement  is  to  be 
established,  an  applicable  prediction  technique  can  be  exercised. 

Whether  historical  data  or  prediction,  or  both,  are  used  for 
assessing  realism,  careful  judgment  is  required.  If  an  allocation  leads  to 
an  Met  value  of  20  minutes  but  a  30-minute  value  was  observed  for  the 
most  similar  existing  system,  can  it  be  concluded  that  20  minutes  is 
unrealistic?  The  following  questions  must  be  considered: 

•  How  similar  are  the  items? 

•  How  similar  will  the  maintenance  environment  be? 


•  Since  the  observed  30-minute  value  is  necessarily  based  on  a 
sample,  what  is  the  lower  confidence  limit  associated  with  such 
a  mean-value  estimate? 

•  How  much  maintainability  improvement  can  reasonably  be 
asked  for? 

•  Is  there  any  margin  for  increasing  the  20-minute  specified 
value? 

Again,  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  depend  on  individual  circumstances.  To  check  for  realism, 
prediction  techniques  such  as  those  presented  in  References  2  and  3 
can  be  used  as  applicable. 

Observed  maintainability  values  of  existing  equipments  obtained 
from  several  sources  are  presented  in  Reference  1  to  provide  historical 
data  that  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  assessing  the  realism  of  a  specified 
value. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE 
DEMONSTRATION  ENVIRONMENT 

In  a  maintainability-demonstration  survey  (Reference  1)  it  was 
found  that  a  frequently  cited  difficulty  was  the  difference  between  test 
environment  and  field  environment.  In  an  RADC  study*,  a  coniparison 
of  demonstration-test  results  with  field  operational  results  for  seven 
systems  revealed  wide  discrepancies.  The  operational  field  MTTR  was 
always  greater.  Although  the  field  data  may  have  been  contaminated 
with  undesirable  factors,  such  as  administrative-time  delays,  the 
observed  differences  are  still  quite  illuminating. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  closer  the  test  environment  is  to  the  expected 
field  environment,  the  more  meaningful  the  demonstration  test  will  be, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  achieve  such  similarity.  Specific 
reasons  for  biases  due  to  test  environment  are  outlined  in  this  section. 

Unless  an  operational-type  test  is  to  be  performed,  demonstration 
environments  will  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  field  environment. 
Because  such  differences  do  exist,  a  maintainability-demonstration 
requirement  based  on  operational  goals  should  not  be  applied  unless  its 
applicability  to  the  demonstration  conditions  is  first  considered. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  specified  value  based  on  operational 
goals  and  conditions  must  be  suitably  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
maintenance  environment  governing  the  demonstration.  Often,  this  is  a 
difficult  principle  to  adhere  to.  With  an  avionic  equipment,  for 
example,  a  certain  amount  of  time  will  be  spent  in  the  field  just 
reaching  the  equipment  in  the  aircraft,  and  the  time  to  locate  the 
malfunction  and  complete  repairs  and  checkout  is  a  function  of  this 
accessibility  factor.  If  the  demonstration  test  is  not  to  take  place  in  the 
aircraft  (and  this  is  often  the  case),  there  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
specified  value  should  be  adjusted,  and  by  how  much. 

It  might  be  possible  to  construct  a  mockup  to  simulate  the  actual 
conditions,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  adjustment.  Generally,  this 
type  of  simulation  will  not  be  possible,  and  field  and  test  conditions 
must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  their  effects  quantitatively  assessed. 
Table  I  lists  various  factors  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  the 
applicability  of  a  specified  maintainability  index.  Table  2  lists  some 
specific  causes  of  discrepancies  that  are  classified  as  yielding  either 
pessimistic  or  optimistic  results. 

RISK  ASSIGNMENT 

There  are  generally  two  risks  involved  in  a  demonstration  test: 

(1)  Producer’s  risk,  a  —  the  probability  of  rejection  if  the  main¬ 
tainability  characteristic  is  at  the  desired  level. 

(2)  Consumer’s  risk,  ^  —  the  probability  of  acceptance  if  the 
maintainability  characteristic  is  at  the  minimum  acceptable  (or 
undesirable)  level. 

Ideally,  a  and  p  would  be  equal  to  zero.  Granting  that  this  is 
impossible,  very  small  values  of  a  and  p  —  on  the  order  of  0.001  — 
are  desirable.  Such  small  values  are  impractical,  however,  since  the 
selection  of  a  and  p  associated  with  the  Hq  and  Hj  values  for 
maintainability  dictates  the  sample  size.  For  a  and  p  on  the  order  of 
0.001,  sample  sizes  far  exceeding  available  test  resources  will  usually  be 
required. 


*A.  Coppola  and  J.  Deveau,  “Reliability  and  Maintainability  Case  Histories”, 
Annals  of  Reliability  and  Maintainability,  Vol.  6,  1967,  pp.  582 — 586. 
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Table  1.  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  SUITABILITY  OF  A  SPECIFIED  MAIN¬ 
TAINABILITY  INDEX  FOR  MAINTAINABILITY  DEMONSTRATION 

Physical  Equipment 

Training  and  experience 

Stage  of  completion 

Indoctrination 

Similarity  to  production  items 

Support  Items 

Physical  location 

Tools 

Interfacing  equipment 

General  and  special  test  equipment 

Test  Location  and  Facility 

Spares  availability 

Lighting  factors 

Technical  manuals 

Weather  factors 

Space  factors 

Operational  Factors 

Mode  of  equipment  operation 

Test  Team 

Procedures  for  instituting  maintenance 

Organization 

Procedures  for  fault  selection 

Table  2.  CAUSES  OF  DISCREPANCIES  BETWEEN  TEST  RESULTS 
AND  FIELD  RESULTS 

Causes  of  Optimistic  Test  Results 

'  The  demonstration  maintenance  technicians  are  not  representative  of 
typical  maintenance  personnel  because  they  have  more  education  and  train¬ 
ing  or  greater  knowledge  of  the  equipment  design. 

•  The  monitoring  situation  imparts  to  the  technician  an  urgency  not 
normally  encountered  in  the  field. 

•  Known  probable  tasks  are  rehearsed  beforehand. 

•  Necessary  support  equipment  is  readily  available. 

•  Observed  times  are  not  contaminated  with  such  factors  as  administrative 
or  logistic  delay,  as  field  results  sometimes  are. 

•  Difficult-to-isolate  faults  such  as  intermitten cies  and  degradation  failures 
are  not  simulated. 

Causes  of  Pessimistic  Test  Results 

•  The  technicians  are  not  familiar  with  the  equipment  and  have  not 
acquired  the  necessary  experience  for  rapid  fault  isolation. 

•  Field  and  procedural  modifications  to  reduce  maintenance  time  have  not 
yet  been  made. 

•  Initial  manuals  may  be  incomplete  or  require  revision. 

•  The  monitoring  situation  can  adversely  affect  the  technician’s  perform¬ 
ance. 


For  example,  consider  a  test  of  the  mean  of  a  lognormal  distribution 
such  as  the  following: 

Hq!  /x  jUo  =  30  minutes 


H] :  ju  =  ju,  =45  minutes 

As  shown  in  Reference  1,  the  necessary  sample  size  for  this  test  is 
given  by  the  equation 


n 


(Ml  -  Mo)^ 


where  Za  and  Zj^  ^are  the  normal  deviates  corresponding  to  the  (1  - 
CL  )th  and  (1-0  )th  percentile  of  a  normal  (0,  1)  distribution  and  is 
the  variance  of  the  logarithm  of  maintenance  time.  If  a  =  0  and  o~ 
=  1  are  assumed,  then 


Zl  (30  +  45)^ 

- —  (e‘  -  1) 

(45  -  30)^ 


43Z 


2 

a 


From  this  equation  it  can  be  shown  that  if  a  =  0  =  0.10,  70 
observations  are  required.  If  a  and  p  are  reduced  to  0.01,  about  230 
observations  are  necessary;  and  for  a  =  0  =  0.001,  a  sample  size  of 
more  than  400  is  called  for. 

Most  development  budgets  and  schedules  will  not  allow  for  a  test 
requiring  400  sample  observations  even  if  the  failures  are  to  be 
simulated.  In  fact,  even  a  sample  size  of  70  may  tax  available  rsources, 
and  for  this  illustrative  case,  risks  on  the  order  of  0,15  or  0.20  may  be 
necessary. 

It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  for  a  to  equal  0  .  If,  for  example,  the 
need  for  the  equipment  is  great  and  a  45-minute  mean  time  to  repair 
can  be  tolerated  (perhaps  with  later  improvement  by  modification  and 
appropriate  training,  manning,  and  support  planning),  there  is  a 


relatively  low  risk  of  rejecting  good  equipment  and  a  higher  risk  of 
accepting  a  minimally  acceptable  equipment. 

Use  of  Prior  Information  in  Risk  Trade-Off 

The  choice  of  (i  and  0  is  also  one  involving  trade-offs.  From  a 
decision-theory  viewpoint,  the  trade-off  can  be  normalized  to  a  cost 
criterion  based  on  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Cost  of  testing  (sample  size) 

(2)  Cost  of  rejecting  good  equipment 

(3)  Cost  of  accepting  poor  equipment 

While  the  first  factor  can  generally  be  costed  in  terms  of 
manpower,  facilities,  and  time,  the  second  and  third  factors  are  more 
difficult  to  assess  quantitatively.  Assuming  that  prior  information  is 
available  for  estimating  at  least  relative  values  associated  with  the  three 
costs,  two  simplified  approaches  employing  decision-theory  concepts 
for  selecting  a  and  0  are  discussed  below.  For  convenience,  the 
maintainability  characteristic  of  interest  will  be  denoted  by  M,  and 
specified  Hq  and  H]  values  by  Mq  and  Mj ,  respectively.  Also  let 

Co  =  Cost  of  rejection  if  M  =  Mq 

Cl  =  Cost  of  acceptance  if  M  =  Mi 


Minimax  Criterion 

The  minimax  criterion  is  used  when  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
extremely  high  costs.  To  use  this  criterion,  for  a  given  combination  of 
a  and  0  ,say(  aj,  0j),  compute  the  following:* 


(1) 

(Mo) 

CqCLj 

+  Cjj  (Mo) 

(2) 

^ij 

(M.) 

=  c,0- 

+  Cij(M,) 

(3) 

=  Max 

Ljj  (M„).  Ljj  (M,)j 

where 

C;;  (Mv)  =  Test  costs  associated  with  (aj,  0-) 
q  R  ^  j 

if  M  =  Mj^  (k  =  0  or  1) 

Ljj  (Mj^)  =  Total  cost  if  M  =  Mj^  (k  =  0,  1) 

and  a  =  0  =  0j 

Ljj  =  Maximum  cost  if  a  =  a^,  0  =  0j 


Generally  Cij  (M^)  will  be  a  function  of  the  sample-size 
requirements  dictated  by  the  a  i,  0  j  pair  and  will  not  depend  on  M 
except  for  sequential  tests,  for  which  the  average  value  of  n  given  M  = 
Mk  can  be  used. 

The  a ,  0  risk  pair  to  select  is  that  which  has  the  minimum  value  of 
Lij.  By  this  criterion  the  selected  risks  are  such  that  the  maximum 
possible  costs  are  minimized. 

As  an  example  of  this  procedure,  consider  the  illustrative  test 
discussed  above.  For  simplicity,  assume  that  the  values  of  a  and  0  to 
be  considered  are  restricted  to  0.05,  0.10,  0.20.  The  possible  risk  pairs 
and  associated  sample  sizes,  from  the  previous  equation,  are  as  follows: 


Pair  (i,  j) 

a 

(3 

11 

0.05 

0.05 

116 

12 

0.05 

0.10 

87 

13 

0.05 

0.20 

58 

21 

0.10 

0.05 

96 

22 

0.10 

0.10 

70 

23 

0.10 

0.20 

44 

31 

0.20 

0.05 

75 

32 

0.20 

0.10 

52 

33 

0.20 

0.20 

30 

♦These  equations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  costs  except  test  costs 
are  associated  with  an  accept  decision  if  M=Mo,  or  with  a  reject  decision  if 

M=Mi. 
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Costs  considerations  lead  to  the  following  relationships: 

Co  =  $50,000 

C,  =  $40,000 

Cy  =  $2,000  +  n?j 

The  results  of  the  necesary  computations  are  shown  in  Table  3.  For 
each  pair,  the  maximum  value  of  Uj  is  underscored.  The  minimum  of 
these  maximum  values  is  seen  to  be  $11,900,  which  is  yielded  by  the 
pair  a  =  0.10,  P  =0.10. 


Table  3.  COMPUTATIONS  FOR  OBTAINING 

MINIMAX  RISKS  FOR  ILLUSTRATIVE 
EXAMPLE 

Index 

Risks 

Costs 

i 

j 

a 

a 

Lij  (Mo  ) 

Lij  (M.) 

1 

1 

0.05 

0.05 

$17,956 

$17,456 

1 

2 

0.05 

0.10 

12,069 

13,569 

1 

3 

0.05 

0.20 

7,864 

13,364 

2 

1 

0.10 

0.05  . 

16,216 

13,216 

2 

2 

0.10 

0.10 

11,900* 

10,900 

2 

3 

0.10 

0.20 

8,936 

11,936 

3 

1 

0.20 

0.05 

17,625 

9,625 

3 

2 

0.20 

0.10 

14,704 

8,704 

3 

3 

0.20 

0.10 

12,900 

10,900 

♦Minimum  of  maximum  values. 


Bayes  Strategy 

For  the  Bayes  approach,  prior  information  or  subjective  evaluation 
is  required  to  estimate  the  following: 

Pq  =  probability  M  =  Mo 

Pj  =  1  “  Pq  =  probability  M  =  M, 

Then  for  each  pair  (i.j)  the  expected  cost  is  computed: 

Ejj  =  Po  [Cofli  +  Cjj  (Mo)] 

+  P,  [C.|3j  +  Cjj  (M,)] 

The  pair  for  which  Eij  is  a  minimum  is  selected. 

In  this  procedure,  the  risks  are  selected  to  minimize  the  expected 
costs. 

To  illustrate  this  procedure,  assume  that  it  can  be  reasonably 
estimated  from  past  performance  data,  in  conjunction  with  evaluation 
of  the  maintainability-program  efforts,  that  Pq  =  0.70,  Pi  =  0.30.  The 
values  associated  with  this  prior  distribution  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4. 

EXPECTED  COSTS  FOR 
ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 

Risks 

nn 

B| 

a 

1 

1 

0.05 

0.05 

$  17,806 

1 

2 

0.05 

0.10 

12,519 

1 

3 

0.05 

0.20 

9,514* 

2 

1 

0.10 

0.05 

15,316 

2 

2 

0.10 

0.10 

11,600 

2 

3 

0.10 

0.20 

9,836 

3 

1 

0.20 

0.05 

15,225 

3 

2 

0.20 

0.10 

12,904 

3 

3 

0.20 

0.20 

12,300 

♦Minimum  value. 

From  this  listing,  it  is  seen  that  the  risk  a  =  0.05,  P  =  0.20 
minimizes  expected  cost.  If  the  prior  probabilities  were  Po  =  0.50,  the 
pair  a  =  0.10,  i3  =  0.20  would  be  optimal.  With  the  prior  estimates  of 
Po  and  Pi ,  the  expected  cost  without  testing  can  also  be  evaluated.  If 
no  testing  is  performed  and  the  equipment  is  to  be  accepted  upon 
delivery,  the  expected  cost  is  simply 

(P] )  (Cl )  =  (0.30)  (40,000)  =  $12,000 

For  this  example,  the  decision  not  to  test  is  unwise.  However,  where 
testing  is  quite  costly  and  past  performance  indicates  a  high  probability 
of  a  satisfactory  product,  this  type  of  evaluation  might  indicate  that, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  economy,  little  or  no  testing  is  the  preferred 
choice. 

Discussion  of  Decision-Theory  Approaches 

The  two  decision-theory  approaches  described  above,  might  be 
criticized  on  the  basis  that  only  the  Hq  and  Hi  values  for  M  are 
considered.  More  extensive  procedures  can  be  used,  but  they  require 
prior  information  and  cost  relatonships  that  are  not  generally  available. 

In  defense  of  the  procedure,  it  can  be  said  that  for  conventional 
sampling  procedures,  in  which  a  and  p  are  more  or  less  arbitrarily 
chosen,  two  levels  of  maintainability  are  also  considered.  Moreover,  the 
Mq  and  M  i  values  and  their  associated  risks  do  determine  the  complete 
operating-characteristic  curve.  Choosing  a  and  p  from  a 
decision -theory  viewpoint  does  provide  some  cost  control  for  the  test 
procedure  and  thus  has  an  economic  advantage  over  nondecision- 
theory  approaches. 

CONCLUSION 

The  procedures  outlined  in  this  paper  for  specifying  a 
maintainability-demonstration-test  requirement  consider  the  important 
areas  of  index  selection  and  appropriate  levels  of  specified 
maintainability  and  test  risks.  Criteria  relating  to  applicability,  realism, 
and  economics  were  applied  in  developing  the  guidelines  and  models. 
Although  a  particular  equipment/mission  application  may  require 
more  complex  procedures  than  those  presented  in  this  paper,  the  same 
general  critera  should  apply.  We  must  also  note  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  a  carefully  developed  procedure  for  specifying 
maintainability  demonstration  test  parameters  can  be  quickly  lost  if 
equal  consideration  is  not  given  to  the  management  planning, 
sampling,  statistical  analyses,  and  administration  aspects  of  the 
demonstration  test.  References  1,  3,  4  and  5  consider  these  aspects  in 
some  detail. 
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SUMMARY 


ANALYSIS 


This  paper  reports  tlie  details  of  an  analysis 
procedure  to  determine  the  decision  probabilities  vihich 
develop  during  sequential  test  plans.  Currently  only 
the  final  decision  probabilities  for  an  overall  se¬ 
quential  test  plan  are  generally  described  in  the 
literature.  How  they  exactly  develop  during  the  test¬ 
ing  is  not  commonly  understood.  Computer  simulations 
have  been  reported  which  estimate,  for  some  specific 
sequential  test  plans,  the  probabilities  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  alternatives  during  the  testing,  but  this  paper 
contributes  an  exact  analysis  approach  applicable  to 
Qxiy  type  of  sequential  test  plan* 

The  significance  of  such  probabilistic  analysis 
is  that  a  much  clearer  comprehension  is  achieved  of 
how  an  accept  decision,  reject  decision  or  continue 
test  decisions  occur  along  with  t  iir  respective  pro¬ 
babilities  of  occurrence  as  a  function  of  test  time* 

Computer  printouts  showing  the  results  for  Se¬ 
quential  Test  Plans  III  and  IV  defined  in  MIL-STD- 
781B  are  presented  herein* 

INTRODUCTION 

Sequential  test  plans  are  commonly  used  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  equipment  and  system  reliability  require¬ 
ments*  KrL-STD-78lB  contains  a  selection  of  sequen¬ 
tial  test  plans.  Many  systems  development  programs 
require  successful  completion  of  a  selected  plan  from 
this  standard*  It  is,  therefore,  vital  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  thoroughly  understand  the  risks  associated 
with  these  test  plans  in  order  that  appropriate  pro¬ 
gram  and  cost  decisions  be  made.  This  paper  contri¬ 
butes  to  such  greater  understanding  because  the 
decision  alternatives  as  they  develop  during  the 
testing,  along  with  their  respective  occurrence  prob¬ 
abilities,  are  detailed  in  a  more  easily  understood 
manner  than  currently  described  in  the  litera- 


OBJECTIVE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  perforra  proba¬ 
bilistic  analysis  of  sequential  test  plans  such  as 
defined  in  MIL-STD-731B.  Each  of  these  plans  contains 
explicit  criteria  for  making: 

1.  An  accept  decision  or 

2.  A  reject  decision  or 

3.  A  decision  to  continue  testing 

as  a  function  of  total  number  of  failures  and  total 
time  under  test. 

Probabilistic  analysis  consists  of  determining 

the: 


The  nature  of  the  MIL-STD-781B  sequential  test 
plans  is  illustrated  in  the  first  5  columns  of  Table  1, 
in  lAiich  Test  Plan  III  is  described.  Column  2  shovfs 
time  (i.e.  T)  in  multiples  of  the  Mean  Time  Between 
Failures  specified  in  a  contract  or  equipment  specifi¬ 
cation  (i.e.  as  described  in  MIL-STD-781B) .  If  3 
faUures  occur  on  or  before  .35  specified  MTBF  multiples, 
testing  is  terminated  with  a  **Reject”  decision.  T  e 
"Reiect”  numbers  are  shown  in  column  3*  li  0,  1  or 
failures  have  occurred  at  T  =  .35,  testing  is  continued. 
The  "Continue  Test"  ranges  are  shown  in  column  4  and  the 
"Accept"  numbers  (i.e.,  A)  are  shown  in  column  5.  If  a 
fourth  failure  occurs  on  or  before  T  **  I.O4,  testing  is 
terminated  with  a  "Reject”  decision.  If  0  to  3  fail¬ 
ures  have  occurred  by  T  «  l.Oii,  testiiig  is  continued. 
When  T  reaches  2.20,  an  "Accept”  decision  becomes  pos¬ 
sible;  Accept  if  0  failures.  Reject  if  a  6th  failure 
has  occurred  and  continue  testing  if  there  are  1,  ,  3, 

U  or  5  failures.  This  process  can  continue  until  T 
10.30,  at  which  time  an  "Accept"  decision  is  made  if 
there  are  15  or  less  failures  and  a  "Reject"  decision 
TO  as  soon  as  a  16th  failure  occurs* 


Test  Plan  III  is  more  fully  visualized  via  a 
System  State  Phase  Model  such  as  described  in  Refer¬ 
ence  6.  There  are  26  phases.  Each  phase  corresponds 
to  a  row  in  Table  1.  The  first  phase  is  from  T  -  0  to 
T  “  .35.  The  second  phase  is  from  T  “  .35  to  T  »  I.04 
and  so  on  until  the  26th  phase  which  covers  from  T  « 
9.83  to  T  “  10*30.  The  first,  second  and  26th  phases 
are  illustrated  herein  as  Figures  1,  2  and  3*  Figure  1 
identifies  all  possibilities  in  the  first  phase: 


1 .  no  failures 

2 .  1  failure 

3.  2  failures 

U.  other  (i.e.,  3  or  more  failures) 

The  first  3  events  imply  "continue  testing";  the  Itth 
event  results  in  immediate  rejection  (i.e.,  end  of 
testing  with  a  decision  of  inadequate  reliability)  as 
soon  as  the  3rd  failure  occurs. 

The  exit  states  of  one  phase  are  the  entry  states 
of  the  next  phase.  Figure  2  covers  the  phase  from 
T  -  .35  to  T  “  I.OU.  At  T  «  .35,  none,  1  or  2  failures 
have  occurred.  Between  T  »  .35  and  T  «  I.O4, 
is  teminated  with  a  reject  decision  as  soon  as  a  Uth 
failure  occurs.  Therefore,  the  number  of  failures 
which  must  occur  during  the  phase  for  a  reject  deci¬ 
sion  depends  on  the  number  of  failures  which  have 
occurred  by  the  beginning  of  the  phase.  If  none 
occurred,  then  0,  1,  2,  3  and  U  or  more  must  be  eval¬ 
uated  in  Figure  2.  If  1  occurred,  then  0,  1,  2  ^d  3 
or  more  must  be  evaluated.  If  2  occurred,  then  0,  1^ 
and  2  or  more  must  be  evaluated.  The  number  of  possi¬ 
bilities  at  the  end  of  phase  2  are: 


1.  probability  of  an  accept  decision 

2.  Probability  of  a  reject  decision 

3.  Probability  of  a  decision  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  the 
above  two  probabilities) 

as  a  function  of  total  time  under  test. 


1.  no  failures 
2*  1  failure 

3.  2  failures 

k.  3  failures 
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5.  h  or  more  failures 


RESULTS 


The  first  four  possibilities  imply  “continue  testing” 
and  are  the  input  events  to  the  next  phase*  The  5th 
possibility  results  in  the  temination  of  testing  with 
a  decision  to  reject*  This  process  continues  for  a 
total  of  26  phases* 

Such  System  Phase  Models^  identify  all  events, 
their  combinations  and  the  consequences  of  their  re¬ 
spective  occurrences.  Therefore,  the  model  described 
herein  is  completely  defined  by  the  T,  R  and  A  values 
shown  in  Table  1*  Any  appropriate  probability  distri¬ 
bution  can  be  used,  in  each  phase,  to  determine  the 
occurrence  probability  of  each  respective  number  of 
failures*  Thus,  while  MIL-STD-781B  presumes  a  Poisson 
process  and  the  Wald  type  Sequential  Probability  Ratio 
Test,*^  the  SSPM  can  handle  any  type  of  sampling  plan 
and  any  underlying  probability  distribution(s). 

The  probability  of  occurrence  of  each  possible 
outcome  of  a  phase  (e.g.,  none,  1,  2,  3  or  Reject  at 
the  end  of  Phase  2)  is  the  sum  of  products  of  proba¬ 
bilities  of  each  input  event  times  number  of  failures 
during  the  phase  which  result  In  each  respective  out¬ 
come*  This  calculation  procedure  is  illustrated  via 
the  enclosed  calculations  for  the  first  2  phases  of 
the  Test  Plan  III  SSPIi  model*  Here  a  Poisson  distri¬ 
bution  and  MTBF  are  assumed* 

The  first  phase  shows  a  *006  probability  of 
rejection  and  the  following  exit  state  probabilities i 

Probability  (no  failures)  »  *705 

Probability  (1  failure)  «  .2l|6 

Probability  (2  failures)  «  *0^3 
Total  =  79^ 

The  probability  of  rejection  is; 

Prob  Rejection  «  1  - *99^  “  .006 

Each  exit  state  probability  is  appropriately  used  in 
Figure  2  as  an  entrance  probability.  This  Figure 
shows  a  .019  rejection  probability  and  the  other  exit 
probabilities  become  entrance  probabilities  to  the 
following  phase* 

Results  are  compiled  as  shown  in  the  last  3 
columns  of  Table  1*  The  numerics  shown  correspond  to 
the  calculations  of  the  first  U  phases  (i.e.,  Poisson 
distribution  and  MTBF  are  assumed).  The  rejec¬ 

tion  probability,  for  the  first  row,  is  also  the 
decision  probability  (i.e*,  .006).  The  reject  proba¬ 
bility  shown  in  Figure  2  (i.e*,  .019)  adds  to  the  .006 
to  yield  a  .025  probability  of  rejection  by  T  *  l.OU* 
Phase  3  calc\ilates  to  a  .018  reject  probability;  thus, 
there  is  a  0.ii3  shown  in  the  third  row.  Phase  U  has 
a  .110  Accept  probability.  This  numeric  shows  up  in 
the  Uth  row  under  Probability  of  Acceptance.  Accept¬ 
ance  was  not  permitted  until  T  =  2*20.  The  reject 
probability  is  ,007  in  Phase  U;  this  adds  to  the  .0li3 
to  yield  a  *050  Probability  of  Rejection  by  T  *  2.20. 
The  probability  of  a  decision  is  the  sum  of  the 
respective  accept  and  reject  probabilities;  it  is  the 
sum  of  .110  and  ,050  (i.e.,  .l60)  for  the  llth  row. 
Remaining  calculations  are  shown  via  a  computer  print¬ 
out  in  Table  2* 

While  this  calculation  procedure  is  straight¬ 
forward,  it  is  long  and  tedious.  Proper  analysis 
requires  that  the  entire  calculation  procedure  be 
perfoimed  over  a  range  of  assumed  values  of  MTBF;  the 
last  3  columns  of  Table  1  must  be  recalculated  for 
each  assumed  true  MTBF  value*  Therefore,  a  computer 
program  was  prepared  to  expedite  such  calculations* 


A  computer  printout  of  the  results  for  Test  Plans 
III  and  IV  of  MIL-STD-781B  is  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3. 
Space  limitation  in  these  proceedings  prevents  presen¬ 
tation  of  more  of  the  printouts, 

CONCLUSION  AND  RECQMI^NDATIONS 

The  probabilistic  analysis  presented  herein  con¬ 
sists  of  determining  the  respective  decision  proba¬ 
bilities  throu^out  the  testing.  Such  analysis  is  new 
and  has  several  important  ramifications  for  developing 
further  analytical  capability.  These  include; 

1.  More  rigorous  and  sensitive  analytical  models  for 
describing  the  reliability  and  effectiveness  of  complex 
systems  which  must  perform  over  a  detailed  mission  pro¬ 
file  consisting  of  phases  of  different  environmental 
conditions  and  usage  requirements. 

2.  New  statistical  tools  for  estimating  universe 
parameters  from  sequential  test  results.  C\irrent 
techniques  do  not  permit  rigorous  estimation  because 
sequential  plans  are  described  only  as  Tests  of 
Hypothesis. 
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TABLE  1.  PROBABILISTIC  ANALYSIS!  MIL-STD-781B  TEST  PUN  III 
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MIL-STD-781,  test  PUN  III 


Test  Parameters  True  MTEF  =•  .5#^  True  MTHF  =  .iS-d-  True  MTBF  True  MTBF  =  2-& 
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Introduction 

The  last  several  years  has  witnessed  an 
astonishing  increase  in  the  annual  number  of 
product  liability  suits.  Ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  annual  number  of  such  suits 
was  less  than  5000.  The  current  level  is 
already  in  excess  of  500,000  suits  annually. 
The  dollar  value  of  the  settlements  of  these 
suits  has  also  risen  dramatically.  Six  fig¬ 
ure  settlements  are  not  uncommonj  a  few  have 
even  reached  as  high  as  eight  figures  in 
size. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  situation  are  three  of  interest 
to  the  Quality/Reliability  Engineer i 

1.  Change  in  the  legal  attitude  toward  prod¬ 
uct  liability  from  ”Caveat  Emptor'*  to 
"Caveat  Vendor”  -”let  the  buyer  beware” 
to  ”let  the  seller  beware” i 

2.  The  apparent  decrease  in  the  quality  and 
reliability  of  products 

3.  New  legislation  -  local,  state,  and  Feder¬ 
al  -  that  attempts  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  products  and  services. 

Years  ago,  a  manufacturer  felt  safe  from 
product  liability  (PL)  action  because  of  the 
legal  concept  called  "privity  of  contract" 
as  outlined  in  the  1842  Winterbottom  vs. 
Wright  case.  In  this  case  the  court  stated 
in  its  opinioni 

"There  is  no  privity  of  contract  between 
these  parties,  and  if  the  plaintiff  can  sue, 
every  passenger,  or  even  any  person  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  who  was  injured  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  coach,  might  bring  a 
similar  action.  Unless  we  confine  the 
operation  of  such  contracts  as  this  to 
the  parties  who  entered  into  them,  the 
most  absurd  and  outrageous  consequences 
to  which  I  can  see  no  limit  would  ensure”. 

This  essentially  meant  that  the  purchaser 
could  only  sue  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
a  contract  covering  the  purchase  of  the 
product,  i.e.,  the  retailer.  Since  the  pur¬ 
chaser  did  not  obtain  the  product  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  retailer  had  no  part 
in  the  manufacturing  of  the  defective  product, 
the  purchaser  was  left  holding  the  bag.  These 
were  the  days  of  "Caveat  Emptor”  —  let  the 
buyer  beware!  This  rule  of  privity,  with  few 
exceptions,  remained  well  entrenched  in  the 
annals  of  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States 
until  1916 • 

In  the  1916  MacPherson  vs.  Buick  case,  the 


buyer  got  a  major  break.  In  this  case,  Mac¬ 
Pherson  was  driving  a  Buick  automobile  when 
the  car  collapsed.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Annals,  speaking  through  Justice  Cardozo, 
held  that  the  manufacturer  was  liable,  in  the 
absence  of  privity,  for  injuries  resulting 
from  the  use  of  a  product  whether  or  not  in¬ 
herently  dangerous  if  there  was  evidence  of 
negligence  in  design,  manufacture  and  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  product.  The  court  in  MacPherson 
stated I 

"If  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  such  that  it  is 
reasonably  certain  to  place  life  and  limb 
in  peril  when  negligently  made,  it  is  then 
a  thing  of  danger.  Its  nature  gives  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  consequences  to  be  expected. 

If,  to  the  element  of  danger  there  is  added 
knowledge  that  the  thing  will  be  used  by 
persons  other  than  the  purchaser,  and  used 
without  new  tests,  then,  irrespective  of 
contract,  the  manufacturer  of  this  thing 
of  danger  is  under  a  duty  to  make  it  care¬ 
fully.” 

Thus  the  concept  of  privity  of  contract  was 
abandoned,  even  destroyed.  A  product  pur¬ 
chaser  is  now  able  to  reach  beyond  his  imme¬ 
diate  contractual  contract,  in  this  case,  the 
automobile  dealer,  and  sue  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  order  to 
recover,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  the 
manufacturer  had  been  negligent.  This 
requirement  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  problems. 
These  problems  were  partially  solved  by  the 
theory  of  Warranty  and  the  Uniform  Commercial 
code.  These  instruments  are  Jiot  the  subject 
of  this  paper. 

Since  that  time,  many  additional  legal  deci¬ 
sions  have  opened  wide  the  breach  which  allows 
a  product  consumer  to  sue  "any  and  all"  from 
the  retailer  through  to  the  manufacturer, 
parts  supplier,  on  down  to  the  designer  and 
quality  engineer  who  may  have  contributed  to 
the  faulty  product.  The  impetus  for  the  most 
recent  sequence  of  changes  in  liability  law 
was  derived  from  two  significant  cases, 
Henningsen  vs.  Bloomfield  Motors  and  Greenman 
vs.  Yuba  Power  Products  Inc.  The  fomer  was 
a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  injured, 
sued  a  dealer,  the  manufacturer  of  record  and 
the  supplier.  The  plaintiff  was  awarded  a 
judgement  which  wiped  out  again  the  theory 
of  privity  and  which  also  established  the 
precedent  that  the  manufacturer  of  record  is 
responsible  for  the  errors  of  his  suppliers, 
even  though  the  discovery  of  a  defect  by  the 
manufacturer  of  record  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  the  latter  case  (Greenman)  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  power  tool,  a  combination  saw- 
drill  lathe,  sued  the  manufacturer.  While  the 
plaintiff  was  using  the  tool  as  a  lathe  for 
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turning  a  large  piece  of  wood  he  wished  to 
make  into  a  chalice,  the  wood  flew  out  of 
the  machine  and  struck  him  on  the  forehead, 
inflicting  serious  injuries.  The  California 
Supreme  Court  heldi 

”A  manufacturer  is  strictly  liable  in  tort 
when  an  article  he  places  on  the  market, 
knowing  that  it  is  to  be  used  without 
inspection  for  defects,  proves  to  have  a 
defect  that  causes  injury  to  a  human  being”. 

"The  purpose  of  such  liability  is  to  insure 
that  the  costs  of  injuries  resulting  from 
defective  products  are  borne  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  put  such  products  on  the 
market  rather  than  by  the  injured  persons 
who  are  powerless  to  protect  themselves.” 

These  and  other  cases  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Restatement  of  Torts  (Second) 
prepared  by  the  American  Law  Institute. 

This  body  of  law  contained  Section  402A  in 
particular,  which  concisely  summarized  the 
recent  products  liability  cases  as  follows i 

S402A  -  Special  Liability  of  Seller  of 
Product  for  Physical  Harm  to  User  or  Consumer 

1.  One  who  sells  any  product  in  a  defective 
condition  unreasonably  dangerous  to  the 
user  or  consumer  or  to  his  property  is 
subject  to  liability  for  physical  harm 
thereby  caused  to  the  ultimate  user  or 
consumer,  or  to  his  property,  if 

a.  The  seller  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  such  a  product 

b.  It  is  expected  to  and  does  reach  the 
user  or  consumer  without  substantial 
change  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  sold. 

2.  The  rule  stated  in  subsection  1  applies, 
although 

a.  The  seller  has  exercised  all  possible 
care  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of 
his  product. 

b.  The  user  or  consumer  has  not  bought 
the  product  from  or  entered  into  any 
contractural  relation  with  the  seller. 

Essentially,  this  theory  permitted  those 
injured  or  suffering  a  property  loss  to  sue, 
for  financial  satisfaction,  anyone  in  the 
chain  of  commerce.  This  literally  means  any 
organization  or  anyone  normally  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  goods  or  services  regardless  of 
their  relationship  to  those  experiencing  the 
loss. 

Not  only  has  this  been  a  time  of  change  in 
the  law,  the  public  attitude  toward  product 
quality  and  reliability  has  also  changed. 

Mass  production  made  most  goods  available, 
both  in  price  and  quantity,  to  the  general 
public.  But,  the  public  was  told  that  in 
return  for  mass  produced,  low  priced  goods, 
they  had  to  be  willing  to  accept  some  defec¬ 
tive  merchandise.  These  defectives  were 
supposed  to  be  an  inherent  characteristic  of 
mass  production.  But  as  technology  advanced, 


and  products  grew  more  complex,  the  price 
of  these  goods  rose.  The  consumer  began  to 
be  unwilling  to  accept  the  "you  have  to 
expect  some  defectives"  theory  for  these  new 
higher  priced  goods.  With  the  improvement  in 
communications,  consiamers  began  to  publicize 
their  problems  and  groups/agencies  compared 
notes,  and  as  a  result  the  consumer  became 
further  dissatisfied  with  the  acceptable 
quality  levels  tolerated  by  the  manufacturer. 

Product  sophistication  with  its  high  price 
tag  resulted  in  cost  cutting  competition.  The 
cost  cutting  resulted  in  less  expensive  - 
often  inferior  -  materials  being  used  in  the 
product  in  order  to  reduce  its  price. 

This  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  product  quality  and  reliability 
was  sensed  by  public  crusaders  and  politicians, 
alike.  City,  state  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  enacted  laws  to  protect  the  helpless 
consumer.  Publicity  was  given  to  large 
product  liability  suit  settlements,  and  cru¬ 
saders  such  as  Ralph  Nader  attracted  a  large 
following.  The  uproar  was  loud  enough  to 
cause  the  creation  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety.  Congress  continues  to 
discuss  and  enact  more  stringent  consumer 
protection  laws.  It  is  expected  that  a  Con- 
stimer  Protection  Agency  will  have  been  created 
prior  to  January,  1973*  Most  authorities 
believe  that  liability  -  safety  -  quality  of 
product  are  related  and  Harry  M.  Philo,  in  a 
keynote  address  to  the  1970  Product  Liability 
Prevention  Conference  (PLP-70),  statedi 
"Product  liability  will  end  only  with  product 
safety."  Mr.  Philo  is  author  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  attorney’s  bible  "Lawyer's  Desk  Reference" 

The  Reliability  Engineer  and  Product 
Liability 

The  reliability  engineer  is  in  an  ideal 
position  to  serve  as  the  key  figure  in  any 
effort  calling  for  the  minimization  of  fi¬ 
nancial  losses  and  the  concurrent  legal  ex¬ 
posure  due  to  a  product  liability  event. 

There  is  no  other  "technical  type"  who 
normally  uses,  or  has  readily  available  to 
him,  the  techniques  needed  to  minimize 
liability  exposure.  All  that  is  needed  on 
the  part  of  the  Reliability  Engineer  is  a 
change  of  attitude.  He  has  to  think  "reli¬ 
able  and  safe",  not  just  "reliable",  as  has 
been  his  custom  to  date.  In  this  day  and 
age  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  "reliable" 
product.  Many  a  reliable  product  has  been 
unsafe,  and  has  resulted  in  litigation 
against  the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  that  product. 

Some  of  the  standard  reliability  techniques 
and  tools  that  are  readily  adaptable  for 
product  safety  attainment  arei 

1.  Reliability  Prediction  and  Estimation 

2.  Failure  Mode  and  Effects  Analysis 
Design  Review 

4.  Human  Factors  and  Maintainability 
5#  Maintenance  and  Failure  Reporting 
o.  Subcontractor  and  Supplier  Control 
7»  Standards  Development 
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Reliability  Prediction  and  Sstimationt 

It *3  function  is  to  provide  numerical  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  reliability  of  a  system  or  of 
its  subsystems#  A  product  which  *' fails” 
in  the  terms  of  the  Reliability  Engineer 
could  also  fail  and  cause  a  tangible  loss 
(injury,  property  damage  or  commercial!  loss) 
Therefore,  the  frequency  of  failure  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  frequency  of  a  loss 
event  subject  to  liability  claims#  When  a 
product  involving  human  safety  has  been 
sold  and  afterward  dangerous  defects  in 
design  have  come  to  the  manufacturer's  atten¬ 
tion,  the  manufacturer  has  a  duty  either  to 
remedy  the  defect,  or  if  complete  remedy  is 
not  feasible,  to  give  adequate  warnings  and 
instructions  concerning  methods  for  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  dangers  (Braniff  Airways  Inc#  versus 
Curtiss  Wright  Com# )«  The  manufacturer 
also  has  a  duty  to  warn  the  potential  user 
or  consumer  when  he  knows  that  the  use  of 
the  particular  product  in  a  certain  way 
could  create  a  danger#  When  he  fails  to 
give  warning  of  such  a  known  potential 
danger,  a  product  sold  without  such  a  warn¬ 
ing  is  in  a  defective  condition, ^ if  it 
happens  to  be  involved  in  an  accident# 

It  is  also  clear  that  where  the  design  of^ 
the  product  is  changed  so  that  it  is  not  in 
the  same  condition  as  it  was  when  it  was 
manufactured  or  sold,  and  a  loss  occurs, 
recoveiry  will  be  denied# 

An  unsafe  or  defective  product  frequently 
involves  physical  causes,  with  which  a  reli¬ 
ability  analyst  is  familiar.  He  uses  this 
knowledge  in  his  prediction  and  estimation 
tasks,  known  as  the  physics  of  failure.  Thus 
a  tool  familiar  to  the  reliability  analyst, 
prediction,  can  be  used  to  estimate  the 
frequency  of  the  unsafe  behavior  of  a 
product#  He  can  examine  the  product's  design 
and  manufacturing  methods,  the  quality 
assurance  procedures  that  are  used  to  detect 
and  induce  product  flaws,  and  the  interface 
between  the  product  and  its  user.  With  this 
information  in  hand,  he  uses  analysis, extrap¬ 
olation,  and  combines  them  with  other  data 
to  come  up  with  a  prediction  as  to  the  safe 
and  reliable  operation  of  the  product. 

These  predictions,  when  coupled  with  later 
confirming  tests  on  off-the-shelf  product, 
are  potential  elements  of  a  manufacturer's 
defense  in  a  court  action# 

The  Reliability  prediction  and  estimation 
can  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  safer  product  byi 

1#  Evaluating  the  safety  of  one  product 
design  against  another,  and  selecting 
the  potentially  safest  design# 

2#  Determining  the  need  for  additional  test 
information  so  that  adequate  safety  in¬ 
formation  is  available# 

3#  Evaluate  the  results  of  corrective  design 
efforts  initiated  by  production  tests  or 
field  data# 

Failure  mode  and  effects  analysis  (F^Al 
This  technique  has  as  its  purpose  the  minimi¬ 


zation  of  failures,  and  hazards  that  affect 
reliable  operation#  The  purpose  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  in  the  definition  of  fail¬ 
ures  and  hazards,  a  failure  or  malfunction 
that  results  in  injury  or  death  to  a  person 
damage  to  equipment,  or  commercial  loss# 

The  analysis  consists  of  reviewing  each 
critical  part  of  the  design  to  establish  what 
effect  each  failure  or  malfunction  of  this 
part  will  have  on  the  safety  of  product's 
user#  The  result  of  this  analysis  may  be 
the  specification  of  a  few  new  parts,  or  a 
major  redesign#  At  the  least  the  analysis 
should  result  in  a  fail-safe  condition  so 
that  a  failure  will  not  result  in  a  fire, 
explosion,  or  otherwise  endanger  life  and 
limb.  F.M.E.A.'s  greatest  potential  in  the 
reduction  of  liability  exposure  is  its 
ability  to  uncover  an  unexpected  weakness  in 
a  product  that  could  or  would  result  in  an 
unsafe  product# 

Failure  mode  analyses  should  include  the 
followings 

a#  Determination  of  the  function  of  each 
part  and  sub-assembly# 

b#  Determination  of  all  possible  modes  of 
failure . 

c#  Determination  of  the  possible  cause  or 
causes  of  each  mode. 

d#  Assessment  of  the  effect  of  each  mode  of 
failure  upon  the  product's  performance 
and  safety. 

e#  Estimation  of  the  criticality  or  severity 
of  the  effect  determined  in  (d). 

f#  Estimation  of  the  probability  of  the 

occurrence  of  the  particular  failure  mode# 
This  may  be  quantitative  if  sufficient 
data  is  available,  or  may  be  categorized 
as  high,  meditam,  or  low# 

g#  Recommendations  for  corrective  action  to 
eliminate  the  cause  or  reduce  the  probabil¬ 
ity. 

Design  Review 

Design  review,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  a 
mechanism  for  complete  review  of  all  design 
data  to  assure  that  design  features  are  such 
that  the  product  is  capable  of  being  fabri¬ 
cated  at  Ibwest  possible  cost  and  still  is 
capable  of  achieving  the  objective  of  success¬ 
ful  performance  under  end-use  conditions#  No 
one  man  or  particular  design  specialist  can 
possibly  know  all  of  the  ways  to  achieve  this 
optimum  compromise.  Many  types  of  consumer 
and  industrial  products  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
plex,  and  operating  requirements  are  suf f i  - 
cientiLy  stringent,  to  warrant  a  "review- team" 
approach  with  each  review  team  led  by  a  res¬ 
ponsible  engineer# 

The  results  of  Design  Review  is  synergistic 
in  nature  and  serves  as  a  method  of  communi¬ 
cation#  When  these  communications  are  depen** 
dent  on  informal  meetings  and  memoranda,  there 
are  omissions.  Some  of  the  important  organi¬ 
zations  with  whom  early  consultations  must 
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take  place  are  forgotten  in  the  rush  to  get 
a  new  product  started.  The  discussions  that 
are  held  may  he  contrary  to  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  cost-effective  way  of  planning  the 
total  program.  For  those  reasons,  it  has 
been  found  that  best  results  are  obtained 
with  the  Formal  Design  Review,  a  planned  and 
scheduled  design  review.  Not  only  those 
directly  concerned,  but  also  other  organi¬ 
zations  with  pertinent  inputs  are  notified 
so  that  their  contribution  to  the  program 
can  be  offered  to  the  development  team. 

Three  design  reviews  are  usually  planned, 
because  experience  has  indicated  that  as 
optimum.  The  first  one  is  known  as  the 
Preliminary  or  Concept  Design  Review.  This 
review  is  conducted  to  establish  most  of  the 
ground  rules  and  goals  for  the  design.  Some 
of  the  items  considered  and  reviewed  during 
the  conceptual  design  review  include i 

1.  Function  to  be  performed  by  product. 

2.  Market  and  sales  volume. 

3#  Design  sequence  (working  elements  and 
artistic  appearance). 

4.  Subsystem  concept  (if  applicable). 

5#  Make  or  buy  consideration. 

6.  Subsystem  interfaces. 

7.  Design  Parameters  (which  are  required 

in  order  of  importance  to  function;  some 
are  mandatory,  whereas  others  are  only 
nice  to  have). 

8.  Test  considerations. 

9»  Docximentation  required. 

10.  Critical  parts  to  be  used. 

11.  Environmental  considerations. 

12.  High-risk  areas  (including  product  lia¬ 
bility  and  safety  problems). 

13.  Reliability  requirements. 

14.  Redundancy  requirements. 

15.  Schedule  considerations  and  cost  alter¬ 
natives. 

16.  Establishing  rank  of  importance  for  all 
requirements . 

In  this  way,  and  at  one  meeting,  all  persons 
concerned  with  the  design  and  program  plan¬ 
ning  are  a  party  to  and  are  informed  of  the 
reasons  for  decisions  made.  In  the  event  of 
a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  at  the 
design  review  meeting,  an  "action  item"  is 
established  and  assigned  to  a  specific 
person  for  study  and  a  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  design  review  is  not  considered 
complete  xmtil  all  action  items  are  resolved. 
In  this  way,  the  chief  design  engineer  --  or 
in  a  large  program,  the  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  —  keeps  watch  of  who  is  doing  what, 
when  it  will  be  completed,  and  how  much  it 
will  cost. 


The  conceptual  design  review  is  followed 
at  appropriate  periods  by  the  Interim  Design 
Review,  the  Critical  (or  Final)  Design  Review 
and,  if  required,  a  Manufacturing  Design 
Review.  The  number  of  design  reviews  and 
the  timing  of  these  reviews  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  program.  In  small  programs,  one 
design  review  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  the  questions  involved,  but  in  very  large 
programs,  many  design  reviews  may  be  required. 

As  a  part  of,  or  as  a  supplement  to  these 
Design  Reviews,  there  are  related  specific 
discussions  on  specifications,  materials, 
parts,  circuits,  mechanical  and  electrical 
stress  analyses  and  value  analyses.  These 
tasks  consider  the  - 

1.  elements  of  describing  the  product  for 
those  being  purchased  or  obtained  from 
other  profit  centers, 

2.  provisions  for  reduction  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  thermal,  chemical,  radiation, 
vibration,  and  shock  environments, 

3#  adequacy  of  materials  employed, 

4.  reduction  of  human  error, 

5.  maintenance  provisions, 

6.  production  cost  reduction  (value  engineer¬ 
ing), 

7.  estimated  failure  rates, 

8.  estimated  repair  or  maintenance  rates, 
and 

9*  failure  mode  analysis. 

Human  factors  and  maintainability 

One  of  the  major  areas  for  potentially  un¬ 
safe  product  performance  is  the  product- 
person  interface.  The  way  to  reduce  the 
potentialities  in  this  area  is  to  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  elimination  of 
human-induced  error.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  areas  of  serviceability,  main¬ 
tainability,  and  installation  in-so-far  as 
the  product  and  the  hiiman  is  concerned. 

However,  the  human  element  of  anticipating 
how  the  product  might  be  used  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  vitally  important.  In  attempting 
to  foresee  potential  uses  the  application  of 
the  synergistic  Formal  Design  Review  is  most 
useful.  The  importance  to  "foresee”  the  use 
of  a  product  is  both  technical  and  legal. 
Technically,  a  decision  can  be  made  to  design 
for  that  application  or  to  design  the  product 
to  forestall  that  particular  use.  If  the 
use  cannot  be  prevented  and  is  a  potentially 
dangerous  application,  then  a  warning  may  be 
required  to  alert  the  user  to  the  risks  in¬ 
volved. 

Legally,  the  effort  applied  to  anticipate 
potential  applications  is  only  valtiable  in 
the  event  of  a  liability  suit.  It  can  then 
be  shown  that  the  designer/manufacturer 
and/or  others  were  not  negligent  in  perform¬ 
ing  their  tasks  and  attempted  to  "foresee” 
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potential  uses.  Even  when  an  application 
was  not  anticipated  hut  caused  a  loss,  the 
award/settlement  was  substantially  lower 
than  requested  since  the  effort  was  made  and 
could  be  proven#  The  assurance  approach  to 
the  design  and  operational  characteristics 
of  the  product  are  analyzed  and  are  also 
evaluated  against  human  factor  and  load 
considerations • 

The  basic  approach  to  this  isi 

1.  Break  down  the  operation  of  the  product 
or  service  to  be  performed,  into  functions 

2.  Select  hardware  approaches  to  perform 
each  function,  deciding  at  the  same  time 
which  of  the  functional  will  be  manual, 
and  which  automated. 

3.  Establish  basic  installation,  servicing 
and  maintenance  approaches. 

4.  Continue  the  approach  from  the  initial 
design  stage,  through  the  preproduction 
stage.  As  the  product  design  progresses 
through  to  the  production  stage,  bring 
the  human  factor  considerations  into 
sharper  focus. 

The  result  of  honestly  using  this  sequence 
has  to  be  simplification  of  installation, 
serviceability  and  maintenance  activities; 
accessibility  for  servicing  and  maintenance, 
and  clear  and  effective  procedures  that 
result  in  error  free  activities.  There  also 
has  to  be  a  minimum  of  stress  and  confusion 
to  the  operator,  to  the  maintains r,  and  to 
the  installer. 

Maintenance  and  failure  reporting  and 
Correction. 

The  reliability  engineer  has  long  relied  on 
field  data  on  maintenance  problems  and 
failures.  Data  on  product  failures  from 
service  personnel,  from  test  facilities, 
and  from  test  laboratories  is  also  a  valu¬ 
able  technique  for  minimizing  liability 
exposure.  An  efficient  reporting  system 
can  result  in  product  correction  before 
large  quantities  of  product  get  out  into 
the  stream  of  commerce,  or  in  a  product 
recall  before  there  has  been  a  major  expo¬ 
sure  by  the  public  to  an  unsafe  product. 

A  data  feedback  system  must  satisfy  internal 
organizational  requirements  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  of  the  product.  For 
such  a  data  system  to  achieve  the  necessary 
results,  it  must  incorporate  the  following 
essential  features i 

1.  A  procedure  for  identifying  each  end 
product  and  its  constituent  or  field 
replaceable  parts. 

2.  Establishment  of  consistent,  confiden¬ 
tial  and  multiple  data  sources  and  input 
information. 

3.  A  method  of  recording  and  reporting  on 
the  length  of  "acceptable”  product  oper¬ 
ation. 


4.  An  easy  method  of  recording  and  reporting 
on  the  various  details  pertaining  to 
product  malfunction. 

5t  A  method  of  assuring  implementation  of 
proper  and  timely  corrective  and  prevent¬ 
ive  action,  based  on  efficient  data 
retrieval  methods. 

6.  An  effective  information  feedback  system 
to  insure  that  all  parties  receive  timely 
and  accurate  data  (including  customers 
and  suppliers). 

The  type  of  questions  that  the  system  (spe¬ 
cifically  the  product  user  or  serviceman)  can 
supply  answers  to  arei 

1.  How  long  does  the  product  operate  satis¬ 
factorily? 

2.  How  often  does  the  product  fail? 

3.  Which  item(s)  in  the  product  cause (s) 
failure? 

4.  Do  these  failures  endanger  lives  or  prop¬ 
erty?  Could  they  cause  harm? 

5«  Do  failures  occur  within  the  warranty 
period? 

6.  How  long  after  the  warranty  period  expires 
do  the  failures  occur? 

7.  How  much  do  the  failures  cost  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  a)  while  the  product  is  in  war¬ 
ranty;  b)  after  the  product  is  out  of 
warranty  as  a  "policy”  fix  or  as  a  market¬ 
ing  fix? 

8.  What  does  it  cost  the  customer  in  time  and 
money  to  repair  the  product? 

Of  course,  the  President  is  always  asking  - 
Have  we  lost  the  customer?  Could  we?  There 
are  very  few  opportunities  to  answer  these 
questions  without  many  qualifications  and 
thus  are  unanswerable. 

Subcontractor  and  Supplier  Control 

Because  of  the  use  by  modern  industry  of  a 
system  of  subcontracting  to  acquire  parts 
and  subsystems,  the  reliability  engineer  has 
had  to  establish  a  method  to  assure  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  these  purchased  items.  This 
approach  works  equally  well  in  assuring  that 
purchased  parts  and  subsystems  will  result 
in  a  safe  product.  The  key  to  this  control 
procedure  is  to  insure  that  the  subcontractor 
and  supplier  is  taking  the  same  precautions 
to  insure  a  safe  product  that  the  prime  fab¬ 
ricator  takes.  The  essential  features  of  an 
efficient  program  arei 

1.  Selection  of  vendors  and  subcontractors 
who  have  demonstrated  their  capability 
to  produce  a  safe  and  reliable  product. 

2.  Development  of  adequate  specifications 
and  test  procedures  for  the  purchased 
items. 
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3*  Development  of  proper  safety,  reliability, 
and  quality  program  requirements  to  im¬ 
pose  on  the  subcontractor* 

4*  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  effect¬ 
ive  communications  with  the  subcontractor 
in  order  to  minimize  misunderstandings, 
and  facilitate  identification  and  cor¬ 
rection  of  problem  areas* 

5.  Continuing  audits  to  insure  that  the  sub¬ 
contractor  is  implementing  the  agreed 
upon  reliability,  quality  and  safety 
program. 

Standards  Development 

The  practice  of  having  industry,  company 
and  division  standards  was  born  to  1)  intro¬ 
duce  the  costs  of  redesigning  "the  wheel” 
each  time  it  was  needed?  2)  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  manufacture?  3)  to  permit  inter¬ 
changeable  replacements  for  purchasers  of 
product,  and  4)  to  provide  a  set  of  pre¬ 
arranged  requirements  for  a  product  so  that 
it  could  be  purchased  on  a  competitive  basis 
from  many  sources  and  to  permit  simplified 
communication  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Thus  Standards  have  been  developed  to  des¬ 
cribe  a  product's  function  and/or  its  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  In  both  types  of  stand¬ 
ards,  physical  dimensions,  and,  where 
applicable,  material  and  electrical  charac¬ 
teristics,  are  usually  specified. 

This  practice  has  developed  in  such  a  fash¬ 
ion  that  a  "standard”  has  been  the  descrip¬ 
tion  for  the  item  that  just  satisfies  the 
requirement. 

As  a  result,  quality,  reliability  and  safety 
requirements  are  minimum  requirements  for 
the  product.  Although  Standards  are  relied 
upon  for  purchasing,  manufacturing  and  de¬ 
scriptive  purposes,  caution  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  area  of  safety,  as  few  Stan¬ 
dards  quantify  the  requirement.  In  general, 
a  Standard  is  not  admissible  in  Courts  as 
a  defense  unless  the  author  is  available  to 
defend  its  adequacy.  Non-compliance  to  a 
standard  is  admissible  by  the  plaintiff  to 
show  inadequacy,  even  to  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments. 

The  use  of  standards  by  the  Reliability  Engi¬ 
neer  becomes  an  excellent  starting  point. 

The  specialist  should  expand  the  Standard 
with  addendum  requirements,  including  test¬ 
ing,  safety,  life  of  operation,  reliability 
and  other  characteristics  which  can  be 
quantified  or  otherwise  measured.  If  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  that  denotes  a  conscious 
and  deliberate  effort  to  provide  a  safer, 
more  reliable  product  by  use  of  basic  stand¬ 
ards,  plus  these  additions,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  will  be  to  consider  this  information 
heavily  in  legal  deliberations.  However, 
it  must  be  noted  that  if  a  product  does  not 
satisfy  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
standard,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  successfully  defend  a  liability  action 
involving  the  product. 


Therefore,  standards  are  to  be  considered 
an  absolute  minimum  to  which  requirements 
and  tests  should  be  added  to  satisfy  pecul¬ 
iar  application  requirements. 

Conclusion 

The  plaintiff  does  not  automatically  win 
every  claim  filed.  Although,  according  to 
Jury  Verdict  Research,  Inc.,  plaintiffs  have 
won  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases.  See 
Table  I  for  details.  He  is  still  obligated 
to  prove  five  things i 

1.  That  the  defendant  is  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  either  manufacturing,  selling, 
distributing,  or  supplying  the  product,  or 
engaged  in  the  business  of  renting  or 
leasing  such  product. 

2.  That  the  product  contained  a  condition 
that  was  unreasonably  dangerous. 

3*  That  the  condition  existed  at  the  time  it 
left  the  defendant's  control. 

4.  That  the  plaintiff  sustained  injury. 

5.  That  the  unreasonably  dangerous  condition 
was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  injury. 

The  Quality/Reliability  specialist  is  in¬ 
volved  directly  with  the  known  defenses  - 
the  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  (warnings 
and  prior  knowledge)  -  the  plaintiff  grossly 
misused  the  product  well  beyond  all  anticipa¬ 
ted  or  even  surmised  applications  (foresee¬ 
able  applications  -  the  plaintiff  caused  the 
failure  by  his  own  actions,  or  lack  of. 

The  point  has  to  again  be  made,  and  stressed, 
that  the  reliability  engineer  already  is 
familiar  with,  tools  and  techniques  that  are 
needed  to  minimize  a  manufacturer's  product 
liability  exposure.  These  reliability  tools 
and  techniques  exist,  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  for  the  reliability  engineer  to  change  the 
emphasis  of  his  function  from  "aiding  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  a  reliable  oroduct”. 
to  that  of  "aiding  in  the  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  safe  and  reliable  product". 

The  Reliability  Specialist  should  become 
especially  acquainted  with  the  law  of  torts 
in  the  States  where  his  product  is  sold  and 
used.  In  particular  he  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  deci¬ 
sions  involving  all  products.  He  should  not 
confine  his  research  to  his  own  product  areas. 
Law  is  an  ever  evolving  specialty  and 
requires  continued  surveillance  and  trans¬ 
lation  for  the  designer  and  manufacturing 
personnel.  Above  all,  one  or  two  trial 
court  cases  which  prove  a  point  does  not 
necessarily  establish  the  law.  State  and 
Federal  Appeals  Court  findings  are  used  to 
establish  precedential  law  and  are  usually 
the  referenced  material  in  court  briefs. 

The  courts  have  frequently  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  anyone  who  enters  a  special  field 
of  manufacturing  will  be  held  to  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  an  expert  in  that 
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field  and  must  keep  reasonably  abreast  of 
techniques  and  devices  used  by  practical 
men  in  their  trade.  As  a  result,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  must  avail  himself  of  the  expert 
and  specialized  knowledge  which  may  exist 
as  to  proper  and  reasonably  safe  design  of 
the  particular  product  involved,  and  he 
cannot  close  his  eyes  to  what  is  known  to 
other  experts. 


Industry 

1960-1966 

1966-1971 

Drug- Pharma c e ut i c al 

56^ 

12% 

Industrial  Equipment 

55% 

Automotive/Truck 

32% 

kl% 

Percent  of  Liability  Suits  Won  by  Plaintiff 
Source  -  Jury  Verdict  Research,  Inc, 
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The  engineer's  potential  personal 
liability  in  product  liability  suits  has 
never  been  greater  than  today,  yet  the 
subject  of  personal  liability  for  product 
related  losses  has  not  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  showered  on  the  headline  cases 
involving  strict  product  liability.  Some 
articles  have  minimized  the  existence  of 
personal  exposure,  creating  an  unwarranted 
sense  of  security.  The  risk  of  personal 
liability  for  losses  caused  by  products  with 
which  the  engineer  works  is  real,  and  is 
increasing  at  least  in  proportion  to  the 
general  increase  in  product  liability 
litigation. 

Strict  Product  Liability 

The  bulk  of  attention  since  1960  has 
centered  on  the  evolving  field  of  strict 
product  liability,  that  is  -  liability 
without  regard  to  fault.  This  burden  is 
placed  upon  the  manufacturer  as  the  one  best 
able  to  allocate  and  trade  off  the  costs  of 
improvement,  inspection,  testing,  insurance 
or  risk  of  loss  over  the  broadest  base,  that 
of  consumer  sales.  In  many  instances  this 
same  logic  applies  to  distributors, 
retailers,  installers,  servicemen,  etc. 

Strict  product  liability  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  the  manufacturer  and 
others  in  the  chain  of  distribution  are 
liable  to  anyone  suffering  a  loss  of  any 
kind  attributable  to  the  use  of  an  unsafe  or 
defective  product.  The  usual  vehicle  to 
accomplish  this  is  strict  liability  in  tort, 
which  eliminates  all  traditional  privity  and 
fault  requirements,  with  recovery  being 
subject  only  to  minimal  care  by  the  user  in 
application,  use,  and  maintenance.  Thus  a 
user  may  not  recover  if  he  has  elected  to 
use  a  known  defective  product,  or  if  he 
uses  an  otherwise  safe  product  in  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  manner. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  a  given 
product  is  unsafe  or  defective  and  caused 
the  loss  still  rests  upon  the  injured  party. 
If  the  manufacturer  can  show  that  the 
condition  did  not  exist  at  manufacture  or  as 
a  result  of  manufacture,  he  will  avoid 
liability.  Efforts  spent  to  reduce  the 
incidence  or  effects  of  failure  will  of 
course  directly  reduce  the  total  liability 
exposure,  but  strict  liability  is  not  a  form 
of  presumed  negligence  and  all  the  data  in 
the  world  such  as  inspection  standards, 
training,  testing,  reports,  etc.,  will  not 
help  the  defendant  at  trial  unless  it  also 
proves  that  the  specific  product  involved 
was  not  defective. 

A  product  can  be  defective  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  warnings,  markings,  instruct¬ 
ions,  or  safety  devices,  although  otherwise 
adequate.  This  becomes  a  considerable 
burden  since  any  reasonably  forseeable  use 
must  be  allowed  for.  Use  would  include 
storage,  transit,  application,  and  disposal. 
Even  reasonable  modifications  made  by  others 
may  not  preclude  liability.  The  liability 


of  component  manufacturers  for  end  product 
defects  traceable  to  their  components  is 
unsettled. 

Strict  product  liability  can  apply  even 
if  it  is  beyond  the  finest  state  of  the  art 
to  detect  or  correct  the  defect,  and  is  an 
allocation  of  risk  somewhat  like  insurance. 

A  difficult  legal  problem  exists  where 
strict  liability  is  applied  to  situations 
where  the  consumer  base  is  small,  the  hazard 
of  use  is  large,  but  the  social  benefit  is 
immense,  as  in  medical  implant  devices.  The 
added  financial  burden  of  potential  loss  may 
make  the  product  cost  prohibitive  to  the 
user  or  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
product  by  the  manufacturer,  neither  result 
being  acceptable. 

The  source  of  strict  product  liability 
is  judicial,  not  statutory,  and  your  actions 
of  today  will  be  judged  by  standards  set 
tomorrow.  Thus  a  power  press  made  in  1949 
can  be  judged  defective  for  inadequate 
safety  devices  by  1972  standards  based  upon 
a  cause  of  action  which  didn't  even  exist 
until  1960.  In  another  case  a  charcoal 
manufacturer  was  held  liable  for  failing  to 
warn  of  possible  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
when  the  user  burned  the  briquets  indoors 
without  ventilation.^ 

Enterprise  Liability 

The  difficulties  of  proof  that  a 
product  was  defective  or  unsafe,  and  its 
causative  relation  to  the  injury,  have 
created  two  trends  of  thought.  The  first 
simplifies  the  burden  of  proof  to  simply 
showing  the  likelihood  that  a  defect  caused 
the  loss,  and  is  based  upon  a  presumption 
that  safe  products  don’t  fail.^  The  second 
persues  the  elimination  of  strict  product 
liability  as  it  is  now,  and  its  replacement 
by  "Enterprise  Liability",  a  term  sometimes 
also  associated  with  the  reduced  burden  of 
proof  proposals.  Enterprise  liability  is  a 
proposed  form  of  absolute  liability  for  all 
injuries  involving  products,  regardless  of 
failure  or  defect.  It  is  somewhat  analagous 
to  present  workman's  compensation  statutes 
and  seeks  only  to  determine  that  a  loss 
occured  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  a  product 
or  group  of  products.  It  responds  to  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  believe  that  social 
goals  should  be  base-loaded  on  business,  and 
also  of  those  who  forsee  undesired  direct 
government  control  as  the  only  other  alter¬ 
native. 

Clearly  society  should  seek  a  basis  for 
assigning  risk  which  rewards  care,  penalizes 
malice  or  indifference,  and  allocates 
incidental  losses  over  a  large  basis  when 
possible.  Enterprise  liability  does  only  the 
latter  and  will  probably  not  replace  strict 
product  liability,  with  possible  exceptions 
in  areas  such  as  children's  products,  unless 
strict  liability  fails  to  meet  the  social 
demands  placed  upon  it. 
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Liability  of  the  Engineer 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  above 
philosophies  of  strict  product  liability 
or  enterprise  laibility  which  would  lead  to 
assessing  personal  liability  on  individual 
engineers;  but  the  overall  field  of  product 
liability  is  much  larger  and  includes  other 
forms  of  legal  action,  such  as: 

Uniform  Commercial  Code  (UCC) 
express  and  implied  warranties 

Strict  warranty  laibility 
Breach  of  contract 
Criminal  proceedings 
Intentional  torts 
Negligence 

An  action  begun  as  a  strict  liability 
claim  against  the  installer  may  come  home 
to  the  engineer  as  an  action  for  negligence, 
etc.  These  were  the  means  for  many  recover¬ 
ies  before  strict  liability  in  tort  and  are 
still  available  to  injured  parties.  In 
states  which  have  not  adopted  strict  lia¬ 
bility  in  tort  a  similar  result  is  obtained 
by  use  of  strict  warranty  liability  and  the 
associated  UCC  provisions,  with  difficulty 
primarily  arising  over  statutes  of  limitation 
which  run  from  the  date  of  sale.  Since 
interest  here  is  in  the  engineer's  liability, 
it  is  noted  that  the  first  three  actions 
listed  are  effective  against  sellers,  which 
normally  excludes  engineers,  although 
caution  is  needed  by  those  who  consult,  are 
registered  professional  engineers,  are 
partners  in  engineering  concerns,  or  own  or 
work  for  unincorporated  businesses.  This 
leaves  at  least  three  areas  for  potential 
individual  liability. 

Criminal  Liability 

Criminal  liability  is  meant  to  protect 
the  public  interest  by  punishing,  physically 
or  monetarily,  for  a  violation.  It  seeks  to 
deter  others  from  such  behavior  and  therefore 
is  appropriate  primarily  where  voluntary  acts 
have  caused  an  injury.  State  laws  vary 
widely  but  normally  provide  for  criminal 
penalties  whenever  death  occurs  from  willful, 
reckless,  or  negligent  behavior  and  whenever 
bodily  injury  results  from  willful  or 
reckless  behavior.  Likely  cases  for  criminal 
action  would  be  those  where  the  obvious 
result  of  the  engineer's  action  could  be 
bodily  harm,  such  as  -  approving  shipment  of 
known  spoiled  food,  utilizing  defective 
safety  devices,  covering  up  product  failures, 
etc.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  these 
acts  were  unilateral  or  at  the  direction  of 
others,  unless  in  fact  a  superior  has  acted 
in  place  of  the  engineer.  Such  a  circum¬ 
stance  is  difficult  to  prove  without  written 
evidence  and  a  jury  could  just  as  likely 
conclude  that  both  acted  in  concert. 

Tort  Law 

Tort  law  provides  monetary  compensation 
to  the  injured  party.  It  allows  recovery 
for  acts  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  in 
addition  to  the  criminal  penalty,  and  also 
provides  recovery  where  negligent  behavior 
has  resulted  in  physical  injury  or  monetary 


loss.  The  classification  of  behavior  as 
intentional,  negligent,  or  normal  is  more 
difficult  than  meets  the  eye.  The  same 
result  may  obtain  where  a  person  intentionally 
does  a  harmful  act,  where  he  permits  it  to 
happen  through  negligence,  or  where  it  occurs 
out  of  his  necessity  to  avoid  a  greater  harm. 
The  gray  area  exists  where  an  action  likely 
to  cause  harm  is  intentionally  commenced  but 
without  intent  to  cause  harm. 

Personal  liability  for  intentional  torts 
is  a  reality  in  product  liability.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  an  employee  can  be  held 
personally  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
intentional  acts  such  as  the  knowing  removal 
of  safety  devices,  passing  known  deffective 
material  through  inspection,  falsifying  data 
or  records  which  mislead  others,  or  covering 
up  of  ones  own  mistakes  or  those  of  his 
subordinates.  Punitive  damages  are  approp¬ 
riate  for  intentional  torts. 

Negligence 

The  biggest  portion  of  tort  law  applies 
to  loss  from  negligence.  Negligence  as  a 
vehicle  for  recovery  of  damages  requires  more 
than  its  name  implies.  Basically  negligence 
consists  of  an  unreasonable  violation  of  an 
obligation  of  conduct,  which  becomes  a 
material  factor  and  substantial  factor  in 
causing  harm  related  to  the  conduct.  The 
work  of  production  employees  and  some 
engineers  is  so  subject  to  further  supervision 
and  inspection  to  logically  preclude  indiv¬ 
idual  liability  since  the  employee  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  any  errors  he  has  made 
will  be  caught  before  shipment,  and  in  fact 
may  not  even  be  expected  to  note  or  mark 
discrepant  material.  Most  engineers,  however, 
have  actual  decision  control  over  some  aspect 
of  a  product  that  they  know  controls  its 
ultimate  safety.  It  is  not  sufficient  defense 
that  the  company  president  can  always  order 
changes  made.  Certainly  any  engineer  who 
creates  a  hazardous  product  through  negligent 
performance  of  his  duties  can  be  liable  for 
the  consequences.  Using  the  same  examples  as 
under  intentional  torts,  he  may  have  removed 
safety  devices  for  overload  test  and  failed 
to  replace  them,  he  may  have  erroneously 
labelled  one  item  as  another,  or  failed  to 
review  a  report  showing  defective  material 
about  to  be  shipped. 

The  real  problems  facing  the  dedicated 
engineer  are  very  difficult.  He  will  be 
liable  when  reasonable  behavior  on  his  part 
would  probably  have  prevented  or  helped 
prevent  the  defect  from  causing  injury. 

When  product  liability  was  limited  to  the 
intended  or  normal  uses  of  the  product  it  was 
possible  to  balance  economic  and  performance 
requirements  to  obtain  a  suitable  product 
design.  Under  strict  liability  in  tort  all 
reasonably  forseeable  uses  must  be  considered, 
even  those  involving  improper  maintenance, 
unusual  environments,  etc.  If  a  concern  does 
not  make  the  end  product  the  problem  becomes 
overpowering.  A  manufacturer  of  bolts  cannot 
envision  all  the  reasonable  uses  of  his 
product,  and  the  pricing  requirements  for 
uncritical  applications  precludes  use  of 
only  stainless  steel  or  100%  testing  for  de¬ 
fectives.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  end  item  designer  to  allow  for  a  bolt 
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pattern  which  retains  adequate  strength  even 
with  failure  of  an  individual  bolt,  or  to 
state  specifically  any  purchase  requirement 
where  product  safety  is  involved  or  which 
exceeds  normal  commercial  usage?  The  law 
has  not  resolved  these  problems  because  it 
does  not  understand  them.  An  engineer 
realizes  that  a  pressure  controller  will 
fail  someday,  and  designs  a  relief  valve  or 
backup  into  the  product.  Most  states  today 
hold  the  manufacturer  of  a  component 
responsible  for  end  item  failure  even  where 
the  end  item  manufacturer  has  ignored 
suggested  usage  precautions.  New  York 
notably  has  held  for  the  component  manufact¬ 
urer  but  not  for  reasons  related  to  component 
suppliers  in  general.^  It  would  seem  appro¬ 
priate  to  place  a  burden  on  the  end  item 
manufacturer  to  adequately  allow  for  backup 
systems  and  protective  measures  or  bear  the 
risk  of  loss  from  reasonably  expected 
failures.  If  the  end  item  manufacturer  does 
not  provide  adequate  design,  the  subassembly 
and  component  manufacturers  will  each  allow 
redundant  design  safety  factors  and  the 
safety  dollar  will  be  wasted. 

Older  cases  limited  the  employee's  duty 
in  tort  to  the  non-negligent  performance  of 
duties  required  by  his  employer.  With  the 
development  of  awareness  of  product  liability 
it  is  evident  that  the  reasonable  engineer 
will  be  expected  to  think  of  the  user  and 
public  interest  as  well.  The  Canons  of 
Ethics  for  Engineers  clearly  include  these 
duties.^  Is  it  negligence  to  design  an 
aerosol  can  without  a  safe  means  of  failure 
if  inadvertently  disposed  of  in  a  trash  fire? 
The  answer  will  come  from  a  jury.  It  is 
apparent  that  such  situations  can  arise  in 
design,  testing,  fabrication,  assembly, 
sales,  quality  control,  administration, 
packaging,  servicing,  or  even  advertising. 

The  small  company  engineer  may  face  several 
facets  of  liability  at  once. 

Engineers  must  consider  the  modes  and 
consequences  of  failure  and  accident  as 
well  as  their  prevention.  As  expectations 
of  the  public  change,  the  standards  of 
reasonable  engineering  performance  change 
with  it.  Fortunately,  product  law  does  not 
yet  require  the  engineer  to  play  "Ralph 
Nader"  by  asserting  himself  into  decision 
areas  assigned  to  others.  Product  liability 
extends  to  circumstances  about  which  the 
plaintiff  may  simply  lie,  the  number  of 
bottles  which  explode  when  picked  up  stretch 
ones  belief. 

Deep  Pocket  Theory 

It  is  often  stated  that  engineers  will 
avoid  personal  liability  because  injured 
parties  will  prefer  to  bring  suit  against 
the  wealthiest  party,  usually  the  manufact¬ 
urer,  on  the  easiest  grounds  of  strict 
liability.  This  may  be  true  in  many  cases 
but  is  little  consolation  to  the  engineer 
who  2^  brought  in  for  personal  liability. 

The  injured  party  will  look  at  all  the  avail¬ 
able  defendants  and  the  causes  of  action 
against  each,  compare  this  with  their  wealth, 
and  will  proceed  on  basis  which  offers  the 
best  potential  awards  and  settlements. 

Since  adding  claims  and  defendants  costs 
very  little  until  trial,  a  typical  suit  will 
also  include  claims  based  on  negligence  and 


warranty  against  whomever  in  the  chain  of 
distribution  or  manufacture  is  available  for 
service  of  process.  Each  defendant  will  file 
cross-claims  and  counterclaims  against  parties 
already  involved  and  third  party  claims 
against  previously  ommitted  parties,  seeking 
to  have  others  assume  or  at  least  share  any 
liability. 

Engineer  as  a  Defendant 

Someplace  about  here  is  where  someone 
may  think  of  the  engineer,  certainly  his 
employer  and  its  insurer  are  aware  of  him. 

If  not,  the  parties  proceed  with  "discovery", 
a  legal  tool  whereby  others  can  review  the 
records  of  the  product  from  conception  to 
date,  interview  all  levels  of  employees,  and 
even  question  the  employer ' s  expert  about 
many  matters. 

By  now  the  chances  are  better  that  some¬ 
one  has  thought  of  the  engineer,  particularly 
if  his  name  keeps  appearing  on  product 
documents.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  "5th  amendment"  in  civil  suits  and  that 
statements  made  by  parties  to  the  suit  are 
an  exception  to  the  heresay  exclusion. 
Unfortunately  it  is  also  true  that  the  case 
will  be  tried  by  attorneys  who  may  be 
poly-sci  majors,  in  front  of  judges  who  may 
be  politicians,  and  jurors  who  won't  under¬ 
stand  anything  said  in  engineering  terms. 

Many  factors  work  in  favor  of  the 
engineer,  either  by  his  omission  from  the 
suit  or  by  subsequent  events,  such  as: 

A-  Statutes  of  limitation,  and  the 
date  from  which  they  run,  vary  from 
state  to  state  and  according  to  the 
type  of  action  per sued. 

B-  It  may  not  be  convenient  to  try 
the  case  in  a  state  where  personal 
jurisdiction  over  the  engineer  is 
available,  normally  his  states  of 
residence  and  employ. 

C-  The  proofs  needed  for  intentional 
and  negligent  torts  are  more  involved 
than  for  strict  liability. 

D-  Unless  the  engineer  has  obvious 
wealth,  a  judgement  against  him  may 
be  worthless.  Normal  homeowners 
insurance  provides  no  coverage  and 
thus  does  not  induce  suit. 

E-  The  engineer  is  presumed  to  have 
only  that  knowledge  and  ability 
necessary  to  perform  his  duties. 

F-  Individuals  receive  favorable 
consideration  from  the  jury. 

G-  The  employer  is  also  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  his  employees  without 
proof  of  even  which  employee  was 
negligent,  and  under  strict  liability 
is  liable  for  anything  which  causes 
defective  products  to  reach  and  harm 
the  consumer. 

H-  The  employer  must  indemnify  the 
employee  for  any  loss  attributable  to 
specific  employer  demands  or  instruc¬ 
tions. 
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other  factors  work  unfavorably,  such  as: 

1-  Other  defendants  may  no  longer 
exist  due  to  merger,  sale, 
dissolution,  or  bankruptcy. 

2-  Other  defendants  may  be  in  poorer 
financial  condition,  either  now  or 
at  judgement  date. 

3-  Having  the  engineer  as  a  defendant 
may  allow  suit  where  conditions 
favor  the  plaintiff. 

4-  Punitive  damages  available  for 
intentional  torts  may  increase  an 
otherwise  nominal  loss. 

5~  It  does  not  cost  much  to  include 
the  engineer  in  a  suit. 

6-  Having  the  engineer  as  a  defendant 
makes  him  less  believable  as  a 
witness  for  the  employer. 

7-  With  the  emphasis  on  product 
documentation  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  the  engineer  has  already 
signed  documents  displaying  his 
negligence,  or  has  at  least  shown 
himself  as  being  responsible  for 
actions  which  may  have  caused  the 
defect. 

8-  Violation  of  a  statute  implies 
negligence,  but  conformance  does  not 
preclude  it.  Statutes  are  a  minimum 
standard  of  care,  including  OSHA. 

9-  It  is  well  established  that  an 
otherwise  innocent  employer  may  be 
indemnified  for  any  loss  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  his  employees.  The 
insurance  company  may  likewise 
recover  for  losses  it  has  paid  for 
the  company. 

10“  Other  employees  may  be  brought  in 
personally  and  decide  their  super¬ 
visor  is  the  best  one  to  blame 
everything  on. 

11-  If  the  engineer  has  changed  jobs 
his  ex-employer  has  little  remaining 
motivation  to  protect  the  engineer, 
and  has  all  the  records  he  left 
behind. 

12-  Product  liability  suits  usually 
involve  a  seriously  injured  plaintiff 
who  captures  the  sympathy  of  the 
jury. 

13-  If  employers  respond  to  product 
liability  with  insurance  instead  of 
safe  products,  social  and  legal 
pressure  on  the  engineer  for 
liability  will  increase. 

What  to  do?  There  are  at  least  two 
means  of  avoiding  individual  liability,  or 
reducing  it.  One  is  to  make  the  product 
safer  to  eliminate  all  liability.  The  other 
is  to  reduce  the  liability  of  the  engineer 
for  whatever  losses  do  occur. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  how  to 
reduce  failure  through  product  control  using 
techniques  such  as  design  review,  testing, 
sampling,  recall,  feedback,  projections,  etc. 
The  engineer  will  still  usually  be  calling 
for  less  than  he  knows  is  optimum,  for 
economic  reasons.  Regardless  of  the 


evolution  of  strict  liability  the  engineer 
remains  liable  for  negligence.  If  awards 
become  common  against  engineers  a  trend  away 
from  the  unique  and  progressive  towards  the 
usual  and  mediocre  will  result. 

Action  to  Reduce  Engineer  Liability 

Probably  the  most  obvious  solution  is  to 
cover  engineers  on  the  same  insurance  policy 
protecting  the  manufacturer,  although  the 
extra  cost  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
risk.  The  benefits  of  having  the  same 
insurer  are  apparent,  since  the  engineer  and 
employer  need  to  cooperate  to  present  the 
best  defense  and  can  only  cooperate  if 
adverse  interests  are  minimal.  Individual 
coverage  on  an  individual  policy  is  also 
feasible  but  probably  not  practicable  at  the 
present  time,  unless  some  group  were  to 
broadly  sponsor  such  coverage. 

Other  action  is  available  where  direct 
coverage  is  not  obtained.  Until  the 
questions  surrounding  employer/insurer 
indemnification  from  the  engineer  are  resolved 
the  following  precautions  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  : 

I-  A  hold-harmless  clause  in  the 
employment  contract  would  preclude 
indemnification  to  the  employer/ 
insurer  and  could  provide  indem¬ 
nification  to  the  engineer  for  any 
liability  to  others, 

II-  A  covenant  against  suit  would 
preclude  liability  to  the  employer/ 
insurer  but  not  to  others.  Such  a 
covenant  could  also  be  part  of  the 
employment  contract. 

III-  A  release  should  be  obtained 
before  cooperating  with  the 
employer  in  trial  preparation, 
particularly  if  the  engineer  is  a 
defendant  or  can  still  be  added  as  a 
party.  Releases  are  also  appropriate 
against  any  party  who  wishes  more 
cooperation  than  is  granted  by  the 
discovery  rules. 

Any  of  these  means  could  be  modified  to 
cover  only  negligence  if  the  employer  does 
not  wish  to  become  laible  for  intentional 
acts.  The  employer *s  insurer  may  not  wish  to 
be  bound  by  any  agreements,  in  which  case 
the  engineer  must  feel  confident  that  the 
employer  can  actually  hold  him  harmless  with¬ 
out  aid  of  insurance. 

If  no  protection  can  be  obtained  from 
the  employer  or  its  insurer,  the  engineer 
must  consider  tham  potential  legal  opponents, 
not  a  healthy  situation.  Engineers  are  used 
to  signing  documents  that  keep  business 
moving  and  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
employer  stay  healthy,  but  do  not  look 
forward  to  having  their  own  reports  used 
against  them  by  their  employer  or  others. 

Most  engineering  problems  are  problems 
because  of  the  need  for  critical  decision 
among  various  solutions,  a  perfect  target 
for  the  hindsight  expert. 

Many  records  are  kept  for  initial  product 
design,  evaluation,  liability  review,  and 
quality  control  and  are  then  needlessly 
retained  after  all  use  is  past.  While  one 
hesitates  to  advocate  destroying  records 
which  may  link  the  engineer  to  a  specific 
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product  loss,  this  may  be  the  only  record 
retained  linking  anyone  specifically  to 
the  product  design.  There  is  certainly  no 
responsibility  to  retain  records  just  to 
help  others  in  a  lawsuit. 

Legislative  Action 

None  of  the  reasons  for  advancing  the 
scope  of  strict  product  liability  or  of 
enterprise  liability  are  helped  by  allowing 
individual  engineer  liability  as  well.  The 
concepts  yielding  individual  liability  are 
based  on  old  common  law  concepts  no  better 
established  than  those  which  have  moved 
aside  for  strict  product  liability.  The 
judicial  allowance  of  individual  liability 
is  still  unclear,  but  can  be  met  with 
legislative  action  which  would  abolish 
individual  liability  for  negligence  which 
results  in  product  defects  where  another 
source  of  recovery  is  available  and  is 
appropriate.  The  homeowners  coverage  could 
also  be  extended  to  include  employee  losses 
relating  to  products  claims  under  the 
general  liability  clause,  perhaps  as  a  rider. 
Enterprise  liability  is  not  a  reality  yet  and 
will  probably  only  come  about  as  a  result  of 
legislation.  Engineering  organizations 
should  press  for  specific  exclusion  of 
derivative  employee  liability  when  and  if 
such  legislation  is  considered. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  major  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  place  the 
role  of  reliability  technology  in  its  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  with  regard  to  the  overall  concept  of  Products 
Loss  Control.  I  intend  to  define,  from  the  insurance 
industry  point  of  view,  the  Products  Liability  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists  today  and  the  programs  the  insurance 
industry  has  been  required  to  initiate  in  both  the 
Technical  Service  and  Underwriting  areas  in  order  to 
attenuate  the  Products  Liability  problem.  In  addition, 
one  of  the  major  program  areas,  the  development  of 
Product  Loss  Control  Consultation  capability,  will  be 
expanded  upon.  The  expansion  of  this  subject  material 
will  include  a  discussion  of  those  reliability  tech¬ 
niques,  associated  with  a  design  review  (FMEA,  Fault 
Tree  Analysis,  prediction  techniques,  testing,  etc.), 
that  are  currently  being  reviewed  and  evaluated  by 
insurance  industry  engineers  as  one  facet  of  their 
growing  Technical  Service  capabilities. 

CURRENT  PRODUCTS  LIABILITY  ENVIRONMENT 

An  insurance  company,  like  most  businesses,  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  financial  trends  and  results. 

INA  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  insurance  industry  has 
lost  money  in  product  liability  coverage  in  increas¬ 
ing  amounts  since  1967.  These  losses  reached  a 
record  amount  in  the  millions  of  dollars  in  statutory 
underwriting  losses  during  1971.  These  products 
liability  losses  have  been  precipitated  by  the  current 
social,  legal,  and  economic  environmental  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

In  the  past  six  or  seven  years  not  only  has  the  ball¬ 
park  changed  but  the  rules  of  the  product  liability 
game  are  different,  as  a  result  of: 

1)  A  growing  public  awareness  of  legal  rights  due 
to: 

a)  Publicity 

b)  Legislation 

c)  Plaintiff's  Attorneys  Associations 

2)  Loss  of  Privity 

3)  Evolvement  of  "Strict  Liability"  concept 

4)  Increased  awards 

5)  Inflation 

The  preceding  factors  have  resulted  in  a  deteriorating 
Products  Liability/General  Liability  loss  ratio.  In 
1969,  losses  in  Product  Liability  represented  34%  of 
total  General  Liability  losses.  In  1970  and  1971 
this  figure  had  become  approximately  50%. 

The  average  number  of  Product  Liability  cases/ week, 
being  received  through  1971,  approximately  tripled 
as  compared  to  1970.  More  important,  these  potential 
losses  emanate  from  many  different  product  liability 
loss  sources,  including: 


1)  Bodily  Injury 

2)  Property  Damage 

3)  Business  Interruption 

4)  Extra  Expense 

5)  Loss  of  Income 

and  are  not  limited  to  the  more  common  categories 
(  (1)  and  (2)  )  as  in  the  past. 


INSURANCE  INDUSTRY  REACTION 
A.  UNDERWRITING  RISK  EVALUATION 

The  impact  of  the  burgeoning  Products  Liability  pro¬ 
blem  has  precipitated  the  realization  by  the  insurance 
underwriter  that  information  that  can  be  developed  for 
him  by  his  company's  Technical  Personnel  first;  forms 
a  solid  base  which  allows  him  to  realistically  rate 
and  competitively  price  a  risk  so  that  his  company  will 
keep  their  good  accounts  and,  secondly,  enables  the 
underwriter  to  intelligently  write  new  business  in  the 
difficult  Product  Liability  market. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  two  goals  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  underwriter  to  formulate  the  follow¬ 
ing  formal  outline  for  the  thought  processes  that 
should  be  utilized  when  he  is  attempting  to  evaluate 
a  risk  for  acceptance  or  declination  purposes. 


Figure  1.  Risk  Evaluation  Format 
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1)  Unsafe  product  design 

2)  Inadequate  manufacturing  and  quality  control 
procedures 

5)  Inadequate  product  hazard  warnings  and  instruc¬ 
tions 

4)  Misleading  representation  of  products 

Up  to  now  the  manufacturer  has  been  able  to  live  with 
his  inadequate  design  review,  reliability,  quality 
control,  testing,  manufacturing,  and  production 
techniques,  if  he  so  desired.  This  was  primarily 
because  the  manufacturer  didn*t  have  to  overly  concern 
himself  with  the  consequences. 

However,  the  law  and  the  social  environment  is  chang¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  result  the  number  of  product  lia¬ 
bility  suits  in  the  courts  are  skyrocketing  as  are  the 
associated  awards.  In  addition,  some  of  the  most 
astute  legal  minds  on  the  bench  have  stated  that  the 
cost  of  products  liability  should  be  imposed  on  the 
manufacturer  regardless  of  fault  since  he  is  best 
situated  to  distribute  the  total  cost  to  all  users 
of  the  product.  And  consequently,  the  manufacturer 
should  be  advised  that  the  insurance  companies  are  no 
longer  going  to  needlessly  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
passed-on  costs  of  industry's  lack  of  commitment  to 
product  quality  and  safety. 

In  the  past,  the  manufacturer  has,  generally  speaking, 
decided  the  economic  level  at  which  he  will  cease  to 
invest  money  into  product  safety  and  invest,  instead, 
either  in  purchasing  insurance  or  in  the  cost  of 
meeting  settlement  demands  in  product  liability  cases. 
Thus,  the  manufacturer  probably  arrives  at  his  opti¬ 
mal  investment,  but  his  criterion  is  totally  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  consximer  who  gets  the  defective  product 
and  who  may  consequently  meet  with  a  serious  accident 
as  a  result. 

Quality  and  safety  have  always  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  but  mainly  because  poor  quality  or  a  poor 
safety  record  would  be  bad  for  business.  Both  quality 
and  safety  have  been  frequently  sacrificed  in  order  to 
make  a  product  saleable.  In  other  words,  to  keep  the 
cost  low. 

Being  a  reasonably  pragmatic  individual  I  feel  that 
tremendous  economic  pressure  is  now  going  to  be  placed 
upon  the  manufacturer,  by  the  insurance  industry,  in 
the  area  of  products  liability  insurance  coverage. 

This  pressure  will  be  created  by  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try's  desire  to  impress  the  manufacturer  with  the 
economic  importance  of  a  significant  Products  Loss 
Control  Program  effort  and  will  be  implemented  through 
the  substantial  enhancement  of  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try’s  technical  service  and  risk  review  capabilities. 

In  short,  the  insurance  industry  wants  their  clients 
to  knuckle  down  to  a  rigorous  approach  to  assure  high 
standards  of  safety  and  quality  control  and  are  train¬ 
ing  consultants/specialists  to  evaluate  their  clients 
ability  to  do  so. 


E.  MAJOR  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ACTIVITIES  INVOLVED 

The  major  departments  and  activities  that  must  be 
incorporated  into  a  satisfactory  Products  Loss  Control 
Program  include: 


I .  Manufacturing 

II.  Quality  Control 

III.  Marketing 

IV.  Record  Keeping 

V.  Complaint/Incident/Accident  reporting  and 
investigation 

VI .  Product  Design 

I  would  normally  discuss  Product  Design  first,  because 
I  consider  this  department  or  activity  to  be  the  most 
important  or  critical  in  the  development  of  a  safe, 
reliable  product.  However,  today  I  will  discuss  it 
last  and  attempt  to  expand  or  elaborate  somewhat  on  the 
extremely  significant  role  that  reliability  technology 
plays  in  the  ultimate  design  prevention  of  serious 
products  liability  exposures. 

I.  PRODUCT  MANUFACTURE 

With  regard  to  product  manufacture,  the  insured’s: 

a)  Production  facilities  must  be  adequate 

b)  Employees  must  be  skilled,  stable,  and  have 
pride  in  their  work  and  product. 

Associated  with  product  design  and  manufacture  is 
an  extremely  important,  and  many  times  overlooked 
facet  of  a  products  loss  control  program;  the 
determination  and  evaluation  of  past  or  discontinued 
products  or  product  lines.  Discontinued  products 
or  product  lines  can  be  the  source  of  very  expen¬ 
sive  exposures. 

II.  QUALITY  CONTROL 

A  comprehensive  Quality  Control  Program  is  a  must 
in  order  to  have  an  effective,  efficient  Products 
Loss  Control  Program.  A  comprehensive  Quality 
Control  program  starts  with  raw  material  evaluation 
and  continues  on  through  the  entire  manufacturing 
process  and  even  includes  packaging  and  shipping. 

A  statistical  Quality  Control  program  is  desirable, 
but  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  function  of  the 
size  of  the  insured  (manufacturer) ,  if  the  insured 
(manufacturer)  has  developed  special  quality 
requirements  for  critical  parts. 

An  insured’s  Quality  Control  Department  must  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

a)  Independence  -  The  Quality  Control  Department 
should  report  at  a  level  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
duction,  engineering,  and  purchasing  depart¬ 
ments  and  should  operate  on  a  budget  that  is 
not  part  of  another  department’s  budget. 

b)  Stature  -  The  Quality  Control  Department 
should  have  sufficient  management  stature, 
responsibility,  and  stability  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  effective  Quality  Assurance 
system.  The  Quality  Control  manager  should 
participate  in  top  management  meetings  and 
decisions. 
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B.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CAPABILITIES 

The  desire  to  provide  quality  information  to  the 
underwriter  has  prompted  the  development,  at  least 
internally  at  INA,  of  a  very  strong  products  liability 
technical  service  capability. 

What  we  have  basically  done  is  to  develop  engineering 
graduates  into  qualified  Products  Liability/Products 
Loss  Control  Consultants.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
few  manufacturers  receive  counsel  on  product  safety 
from  insurers  because  few  insurers  are  able  to  retain 
engineers  as  qualified  as  the  manufacturer  to  evaluate 
the  safety  of  his  product.  This  suggestion  has  been 
accepted  and  as  far  as  INA  is  concerned  we  are 
responding. 

Thus  far  we  have  hired  17  engineers  from  diversified 
backgrounds  (electrical,  mechanical,  chemical,  pipe¬ 
line  and  natural  gas,  industrial,  etc.,  engineering). 
These  highly  qualified  individuals  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  via: 

1)  A  Head  Office  Training  Seminar 

2)  Correspondence  courses 

3)  Development  of  an  in-house  Quality  Control/Pro¬ 
ducts  Liability  oriented  manual  for  their  use 

4)  Attendance  at  a  Total  Loss  Control  Seminar  at 
the  International  Safety  Academy 

5)  Field  training  by  Head  Office  consultants 

New,  comprehensive  forms  have  also  been  developed  to 
assist  them  in  their  regionally  oriented  activities. 

In  addition,  detailed  performance  auditing  techniques 
have  been  implemented  in  the  Head  Office  in  order  to 
provide  control  and  guidance  to  their  development  as 
Product  Liability  Consultants. 

This  program  has  just  recently  been  expanded  from  12 
engineers  to  17  and  we  may  increase  their  number  to 
22  within  the  next  two  months. 


C.  PRODUCTS  LOSS  CONTROL  PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Product  Liability/Products  Loss  Control  Consultant 
has  been  carefully  selected  and  trained  for  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose. 

1)  The  provision  of  Product  Liability  Survey  service 
to  both  new  and  prospective  insureds  -  Only  a  man 
who  is  well  trained  and  experienced  in  the 
application  of  a  superior  products  survey  format 
will  be  able  to  achieve  the  primary  goals  of  the 
survey,  which  are: 

a)  The  determination  of  all  potential  product 
liability  exposures 

b)  The  evaluation  of  the  insured's  capability 
and  desire  to  control  exposures  (in  short, 
his  Products  Loss  Control  Program) 

c)  The  r ecommendat ion  of  adequate  corrective 
measures  when  necessary. 


d)  The  motivation  of  the  insured  to  comply  with 
necessary  recommendations. 

e)  The  accurate  transmittal  of  pertinent  survey 
information  to  the  underwriter. 

The  Products  Liability  Consultant  must  be  capable  of 
achieving  these  goals  in  order  to  first,  recognize  a 
satisfactory  risk;  second,  be  able  to  improve  what 
might  otherwise  be  an  undesirable  risk;  and  third,  aid 
the  underwriter  in  his  risk  evaluation  and  rating 
procedure. 

2)  The  provision  of  Product  Loss  Control  consulting 
expertise  to  both  insureds  and  non-insureds  - 
Although,  in  today's  social-legal-economic-politi¬ 
cal  environment,  any  manufacturer/ insurer  could 
lose  catastrophic  amounts  of  money  in  products 
liability  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  design, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  products,  the  situation 
is  not  hopeless.  Manufacturers  can  do  much  to 
control  their  products  liability  exposure  through 
the  implementation  of  good  Products  Loss  Control 
Programs.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  such  programs 
will  very  likely  mean  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  a  poor  risk  as  far  as  INA  is  concerned. 
Consequently,  it  is  imperative  for  the  Products 
Liability/Products  Loss  Control  Consultant,  during 
the  course  of  a  Product  Liability  Survey  to  eval¬ 
uate  not  only  the  accident  potential  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  manufactured  and/or  sold  by  the  insured  but 
also  the  insured's  ability  to  effectively  control 
this  accident  potential  through  good  management 
techniques . 

INA's  Marketing  Operations  Division,  Product  Lia¬ 
bility/Product  Loss  Control  Consultants  are  trained 
not  only  to  do  both  evaluations  but  also  to  assist 
the  manufacturer  (distributor,  retailer,  etc.)  in 
improving  his  Products  Loss  Control  Program  to  the 
point  where  the  insured  is  capable  of  and  has  the 
desire  to  design,  manufacturer,  and  sell  reasonably 
safe  products. 


D.  PRODUCTS  LOSS  CONTROL  PROGRAM  A  NECESSITY 

The  success  of  a  Products  Loss  Control  Program  within 
an  industrial  organization  requires  the  presence  of 
two  factors.  First,  the  influence  of  very  strong 
Quality  Control  and  Reliability  programs  must  per¬ 
meate  all  phases  of  product  design  and  development. 
Second,  and  of  paramount  importance,  the  existence  of 
a  sincere,  total  commitment  by  company  management  to 
product  safety  is  imperative.  A  commitment  of  this 
type  will  create  the  interdepartmental  cooperation 
needed  within  a  company  to  produce  a  completely 
effective  Products  Loss  Control  Program.  The  insur¬ 
ance  industry  needs  and  expects  to  receive  this 
commitment  ^rom  industry  management  in  order  to 
achieve  its  objective  which  is  the  profitable  pro¬ 
vision  to  industry  of  satisfactory  products  liability 
coverage,  rates,  and  services. 

We  insist  upon  the  implementation  of  an  adequate 
Products  Loss  Control  Program  because  from  experience 
we  know  that  a  program  of  this  type  will  provide 
reasonable  control  over  the  major  sources  of  indus¬ 
trial  products  liability  exposure  which  are: 
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III.  MARKETING 

Because  liability  for  a  product  can  be  created  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  product  is  represented  and 
marketed  (even  with  reasonably  safe  products) , 
sales  brochures,  instruction  books,  advertising, 
servicing  agreements,  etc.,  representing  the 
product  to  the  customer  must  be  adequate,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Undesired  warranties  should  not 
be  given  by  the  advertising  and  sales  copy. 

IV.  RECORD  KEEPING 

Even  with  reasonably  safe  product  designs  and 
good  manufacturing  and  quality  controls,  it  is 
possible  for  batches  or  lots  of  defective  products 
to  slip  through  and  reach  the  customer,  creating 
serious  products  liability  exposures.  If  this 
occurs  the  insured  must  have  adequate  records  in 
order  to  be  able  to  identify  defective  products 
and  locate  the  customers  who  purchased  them. 
Without  adequate  records,  there  is  little  the 
insured  can  do  to  control  products  liability 
exposures  from  defective  products  once  they  have 
reached  the  customer.  Therefore,  the  insured's 
records  must  be  comphrehensive  (Design,  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Quality  Control,  Sales  and  Service, 
etc.)  as  well  as  accurate  if  he  is  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  upon  a  jury  if  a  products 
liability  exposure  does  occur. 

V.  CQMPLAINTS/INCIDENTS/ACCIDENTS 

The  insured's  attitude  toward  consumer  complaints, 
incidents,  and  accidents  involving  his  products 
is  extremely  important.  He  must  attempt  to  have 
the  complaint/incidents/accidents  reported  by  his 
traveling  company  personnel.  They  should  then  be 
analyzed  and  investigated  for  validity  and 
potential  safety  hazards.  The  complaint  and 
incident  records  must  be  evaluated  regularly  to 
determine  the  existence  of  trends  that  could 
possibly  result  in  future  products  liability 
accident  claims.  And  of  most  importance,  if  these 
activities  are  to  be  meaningful,  the  insured 
(manufacturer)  must  take  action  with  respect  to 
his  findings. 

VI.  PRODUCT  DESIGN 


In  the  product  design  area  the  insured  should 

a)  Meet  or  exceed  all  applicable  safety 
standards . 

b)  Provide  adequate  warnings  and  instructions 
for  safe  use  of  the  product. 

c)  Identify  critical  parts. 

d)  Completely  analyze  the  product  for  accident 
hazards  (Design  Review) . 

I  will  now  spend  a  little  time  discussing  those 
Design  Review  related  reliability  techniques  that 
the  Products  Loss  Control  Consultant  has  been 
trained  to  evaluate  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  manufacturer  is  actually 
committed  to  the  development  of  safe,  reliable 
products . 


PREDICTION  TECHNIQUES 

Where  appropriate  the  PLC  Consultant  will  evaluate 
the  scope  of  an  insured's  failure  rate  analysis 
(prediction)  activities.  Depending  upon  the  t:^e 
of  product  involved,  the  insured  should  be  assign¬ 
ing  estimated  failure  rates  to  each  part  contained 
in  the  product.  They  should  be  realistic  and 
based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  failure  rate  of  the 
part  when  under  the  stresses  the  product  will  be 
subject  to  when  in  use.  The  sources  of  failure 
rates  utilized  by  a  risk  are  also  investigated. 

They  can  be  obtained  from  a  number  of  sources 
including:  parts  manufacturers,  failure  rates 
assigned  by  certain  customers,  historical  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  files  of  the  designer  of  the  part,  etc. 
Major  sources  of  failure  rate  data  are  available 
through  the  Library  of  Congress  and  U.S.  Military 
procurement  agencies.  Electronic  failure  rate  data 
are  found  in  MIL-Handbook  21 7A.  Farada  data 
includes  electronic,  hydraulic,  and  mechanical 
failure  rate  data.  Non-electronic  data  can  be 
found  in  the  USAF  Reliability  Handbook. 

A  measure  of  the  risk's  desire  to  accurately  pre¬ 
dict  the  overall  failure  rate  of  his  product  is 
the  amount  of  effort  he  expends  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  unreliable  segments  of  his  product's  des¬ 
ign.  In  addition  to  reducing  his  potential  pro¬ 
ducts  liability  exposure  from  product  failures 
the  risk  is  advised  that  a  thorough  failure  rate 
analysis  will  enable  him  to  save  money  by 
accurately  determining  a  satisfactory  term  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  providing  the  warranty. 

TWO  SYSTEMS  -  ANALYTIC  APPROACHES: 

FAULT  TREE  ANALYSIS  AND  FAILURE  MODES  AND 

EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 

1)  FAULT  TREE  ANALYSIS 

The  Fault  Tree  was  so  named  because  the 
completed  graphic  delineation  of  a  product 
or  functional  system  looks  like  a  (coni¬ 
ferous)  tree.  The  undesired  event  is 
located  at  the  top,  or  apex,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  contributing  events  are  the  branches 
that  extend  laterally  and  down,  from  the 
top  undesired  event  down  to  the  least 
likely  contributing  factors.  The  Products 
Liability  Consultant  will  evaluate  the 
development  of  the  fault  trees  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are,  in  fact, 
comprehensive  enough  with  respect  to  the 
product  involved  to  ensure  that  all  poten¬ 
tial  product  liability  exposure  areas  have 
been  identified.  A  comprehensively  done 
Fault  Tree  Analysis  enables  the  risk  to 
measure  product  safety  and  reliability 
because,  theoretically,  all  potential  events 
have  been  enumerated  and  every  potential 
event  has  an  associated  probability  of 
occurrence. 

The  Products  Liability  Consultant  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  key  to  Fault 
Tree  Analysis,  the  definition  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  event,  or  the  event  that  is  most 
undesired,  has  been  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished.  If  this  has  been  done  properly, 
the  terminal  or  undesired  event  can  be 
designed  away  from  so  as  to  achieve  product 
safety. 
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2)  FAILURE  MODES  AND  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 

In  this  analysis  each  critical  part  in  the 
product  design  is  reviewed  to  determine 
what  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  product  des¬ 
ign  a  failure  of  the  critical  part  will 
have.  The  Products  Liability  Consultant 
will  evaluate  the  FMEA  to  determine  whether 
each  potential  mode  of  failure  has  been 
considered  in  the  analysis. 

A  FMEA  will  analyze  the  effect  each  failure 
mode  will  have  on  the  rest  of  the  product. 
Based  on  this  review,  new  parts  can  be 
specified,  or  if  necessary,  parts  can  be 
redesigned  so  failure  will  have  a  minimal 
effect  on  the  product’s  liability  (safety)_ 
exposure  potential  of  the  product (s) . 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  FMEA 
because  it  is  particularly  well-suited,  in 
products  liability  work,  to  pin-pointing 
unexpected  weaknesses  in  a  product.  They 
are  normally  found  early  in  the  development 
phase  thus  permitting  the  engineer  to  modify 
the  design,  change  parts,  processes,  or 
materials  in  order  to  rectify  the  problem. 

SUMMARY 

The  effects  of  the  current  products  liability 
environment  upon  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  as  reflected  by  the  internal  development 
of  approaches  to  be  utilized  and  skills  to  be 
employed  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  have 
been  expanded  upon. 

The  highlights  of  the  Products  Loss  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  have  been  outlined.  This  program  is  a  tool 
that  we  demand  an  insured  adequately  employ  as  a 
condition  of  insurance,  if  necessary,  because 
we  are  convinced  of  its  efficacy  in  controlling 
products  liability  exposures.  I  might  also  add 
that  it  is  a  separate  technical  service  that  we 
also  gladly  sell  to  non-insureds. 

Finally,  I  have  placed  some  emphasis  on  the  role 
that  reliability  technology  plays  in  the  overall 
Products  Loss  Control  Program  picture.  It  is  a 
sophisticated  technology  and,  as  such,  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Product  Liability  Con¬ 
sultant’s  scope  of  analysis. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
place  a  certain  amount  of  reliance  on  the  relia¬ 
bility  engineers  willingness  to  assist  us  in  our 
evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  his  Products  Lia¬ 
bility  oriented  reliability  analyses.  To  this 
point  in  time  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
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THE  FORMULA  FOR  SURVIVAL  —  OPTIMUM  QUALITY  AT  OPTIMUM  COST 
Albert  Boerckel,  Jr..  Chief  Inspector,  Quality  Control  General  Offices 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


The  U.S.  Industrial  complex  is  today  confronted 
with  a  variety  of  challenges.  We  might  quickly  pass 
this  off  by  saying,  "What  else  is  new?"  I’m  convinced 
that  these  are  challenges  of  deeper  concern  and  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  changing  consumer  attitude,  steady  ever- 
changing  social  values,  competition,  and  higher  costs. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  and  the  quality  and 
performance  of  U.S. A.  products  may  not  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  stature  to  maintain  a  preferred  position  in 
the  world  marketplace  of  the  future. 

European,  Asian,  and  South  American  industrial 
growth  is  accelerating  as  they  strive  for  worldwide 
commercial  integrity,  product  quality,  and  self- 
respect  with  an  aggressive  drive  for  national  dignity 
and  recognition  in  global  markets.  In  order  to  meet 
and  surpass  this  relentless  challenge  from  abroad, 

U.S.  industry  will  have  to  do  things  differently. 

The  business-as-usual  approach  will  not  be  sufficient, 
and  the  current  practices,  policy,  and  philosophy  must 
be  reviewed. 

We  witness  products  being  produced  in  new  or 
modernized  industrial  areas  in  countries  where  a 
lower  standard  of  living  prevails  —  thus  providing 
the  opportunities  to  manufacture,  ship  halfway  around 
the  world,  and  market  at  very  competitive  prices. 

As  these  countries  continue  to  progress  through 
dedication,  application,  and  ingenuity,  they  have 
discovered  some  most  effective  methods  of  producing 
large  volume,  reliable  products.  We  also  witness 
their  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  GNP  with  the  social 
and  ecological  problems  being  relegated  to  a  lower 
priority. 

Foreign  governments  have  also  participated  by 
aiding  their  country’s  business  in  several  ways  — 
first,  by  elevating  the  priority  for  quality  on  a 
national  scale  and,  second,  by  encouraging  industry 
to  use  quality  as  a  competitive  edge.  Japan,  for 
example,  certainly  had  a  past  reputation  for  sub¬ 
standard  quality  products.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
today’s  marketplace.  In  fact,  their  product  now 
carries  with  it  a  most  respectable  quality  reputation. 

We  find  ourselves  in  an  almost  Impossible  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  unable  to  cope  financially  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  and  modem  Industry.  I  suggest  we  seek 
alternatives  and  adjust  our  approach  to  the  needs 
required  to  bring  about  a  successful,  aggressive 
response  to  the  challenge  before  us. 

We  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  idea  that  we  do 
not  always  have  the  one-and-only  or  best  idea  in  the 
world  of  today.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we 
become  good  listeners.  Deadlines  for  product  ship¬ 
ment  are  currently  becoming  less  important.  Quality 
of  product  acceptable  to  the  consumer  will  need  to 
take  a  predominant  role  in  the  decision  whether  or 
not  to  ship. 

Uppermost  in  our  minds  should  be  quality  and 

cost. 


,  Peoria,  Illinois 

INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1095 

Figure  1 


Each  of  us  has  a  concept  of  what  "quality"  means, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  I  state  a  definition 
which  I  feel  is  most  realistic. 


Figure  2 


The  quality  of  any  manufactured  product  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  "the  capacity  to  perform  the  job  for  which 
it  was  designed."  If  a  customer  has  a  complaint  about 
a  product,  he  will  comment  that  it  lacks  quality; 
therefore,  "quality  is  customer  satisfaction." 

It  is  quite  easy  to  relegate  quality  problems  to 
a  lower  priority;  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  review 
where  quality  lies  in  our  priorities.  Manufacturing 
today  must  assure  themselves  that  quality  rests  on  a 
par  with  profit,  for  without  one  the  other  won’t  last 
for  long.  We  are  in  business  to  make  money,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  this  is  the  main  objective  of  a  company  or  cor¬ 
poration,  This  kind  of  thinking  must  emanate  from  the 
top  of  the  organization,  whether  it  be  a  small  company 
or  a  corporate  level  of  a  multinational  company. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  sets  down  the 
short-  and  long-range  objectives  and  budget  guidelines, 
the  quality  control  organization  must  also  establish 
the  needs  and  basic  operating  organizational  structure 
required  to  fulfill  these  needs.  A  simple  basic  or¬ 
ganizational  chart  is  illustrated  here. 
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Figure  6 


Figure  3 

Although  this  is  a  very  simple  organization,  it 
does  set  up  the  framework  from  which  an  aggressive 
Independent  quality  program  can  emanate* 

OUALITY  COST  MUST  BE 
BALANCED  IN  RELATION  TO 

Figure  4 


Into  these  categories  we  will  fit  the  eight  qual¬ 
ity  costs  previously  listed. 


PREVENTION  -. '-  QUAUTV  PLAHHIKG'  (Design,  Review,  Gege) 
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Figure  7 

The  total  cost  of  the  four  categories  must  be 
measured  against  sales  and  expressed  as  a  percent. 
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CUSTOMER  SIfiSKctlON 


The  quality  dollar  being  spent  wisely  today  will 
not  only  improve  the  present  profit  picture  but  will 
result  in  substantially  fewer  field  customer  complaints 
and  warranty  costs  tomorrow. 


To  effectively  budget  the  quality  dollar,  quality 
costs  must  be  defined  and  quantified. 


HlSTQRfCAL  QUAUITY  COStS^ 


2.  fHSPEt^nON  AND^El^^g^ 


Figure  5 


True  quality  costs  are  sometimes  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  because  generally  company  accounting  systems  are 
designed  by  accountants  for  accountants,  and  costs  are 
so  coarsely  grouped  that  they  are  difficult  to  use  as  a 
management  tool.  To  develop  true  quality  costs,  we 
must  begin  with  four  basic  categories: 


PREVENTION 


APPRAISAL 
3035  -  y 


INTERNAL'  ?AILURfe^<t;^A 
30*.  .  'r.Xiv 


EXTERNAL  FAILURE 


ipi 


Figure  8 
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APPRAISAL 
.  30*  . 


INTfeRNAL  FAH 


EXTERNAL  Fj 


Figure  9 
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In  reviewing  the  two  charts  showing  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  dollar,  two  things  are  apparent. 
When  the  accent  is  placed  on  prevention: 


QUALITY  MUST  BE  PLACED  AS  «  Of  TM^  Pum 


1.  internal  and  external  failures  decrease,  and 

2.  as  a  result,  total  quality  costs  are  lower. 


There  are  other  benefits  achieved  that  reflect  in 
the  corporate  picture. 


Customer  acceptance  is  improved. 

Manufacturing  efficiency  is  higher  due  to  fewer 
lost  hours  (scrap  and  rework  hours). 

Material  flow  is  improved  (less  stock  sorting 
and  reordering) . 


ALL  ACTIVITIES  NEED  TO  BE  EnmPMPt&Wp.m 
ELIMINATED.  '  :  . 


Let's  review  the  differences  between  the  two  qual¬ 
ity  systems.  The  system  lacking  prevention  and  ac¬ 
countability  is  geared  to  react  to  events  that  have 
occurred. 


An  example  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  product 


I  MACHINE  AND  TOOLS  PROCURED 


Account 

ing 


Engineer¬ 

ing 


Qualitii 

Control 


Manure 


3,  fWUGH  MATERIAL  PROOJRED 


y  fOHTROL  ACTIVITY 


Inspection  netallurgicai  Qualitg 


4.  PARTS  MANOFACTURED 


Assuranc 


5.  ASSEMBLY  AND 


In  the  simple  organizational  chart  shown  earlier. 
Metallurgy  is  a  separate  division  of  the  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  Department  and  a  part  of  the  quality  team  effort 
responsible  for  results.  Metallurgy  has  been  a  very 
important  partner  in  the  quality  and  cost  discussion  as 
it  seeks  its  identity  through  careful  quality  planning 
at  the  proper  stage  of  development  in  decisions  on  type 
of  material,  control  of  that  material  for  cleanliness 
requirements,  machlnabllity ,  type  of  process,  fatigue 
properties,  etc.  These  must  be  finalized  to  assure  a 
capable  process  at  optimum  cost  for  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion. 


With  quality  control  activity  starting  at  the 
manufacturing  stage,  all  that  is  accomplished  is  the 
sorting  of  nonconforming  product  caused  by  system 
errors. 


Expensive  materials 

Incapabile  processes  (heat  treat  and  machining) 
Excessive  customer  complaints /high  warranty. 


The  prevention  approach  starts  at  the  design 
phase  with  drawing  review  for  functional  toleranclng 
and  drawing  clarity. 


QUALITY  MUST  BE  PLACED  AS.DNE.  OF- TOE  :PRIME  ONGOING 


1.  DESIGN  CREATED 


START  QUALITY  CONTROL  ACTIVITY 


2-  MACHINE  AND  TOOLS  PROCURED 


3.  ROUGH  MATERIAL  PROCURED 

-  -  L;- :  I 'lirSiCiiri  ii  - 


5.  assembly  and  test 


Figure  11 


Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  quality  starting  at 
the  top  with  high  priority  and  related  cost.  To  imple¬ 
ment  these  basics,  there  are  four  principles  to  be 
accepted. 


It  is  in  applying  the  second  of  these  principles 
to  the  field  of  metallurgy  that  the  goal  becomes  the 
optimum  combination  of  material  and  processing  to  fill 
the  Intent  of  the  design  of  the  component.  It  requires 
no  special  talent  to  overspecify  material  or  processing 
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(or  both)  to  completely  avoid  any  risk  of  product 
failure  to  fulfill  the  design.  This  approach  serves 
the  metallurgist  well  but  projects  very  high  risks  to 
long-term  customer  acceptance  and  corporate  profit¬ 
ability.  Likewise,  the  meat-axe  approach  to  cost  re¬ 
duction  in  materials  and/or  processing  requires  little 
technical  competence  and  no  great  amount  of  intellec¬ 
tual  effort. 

This  extreme  spells  disaster  for  customer  accept¬ 
ance  and  corporate  profitability. 

Achieving  the  goal  of  the  best  combination  (or 
combinations)  of  material  and  processing  is  the  risk¬ 
free  route  to  customer  acceptance  and  corporate  prof¬ 
it  improvement.  It  Involves  a  great  deal  more  effort, 
anxiety,  ingenuity,  and  so  on,  but  it  also  offers  the 
ultimate  to  personal  challenge  and  potential  for  re¬ 
ward. 

Definition  of  actual  engineering  requirement  is  a 
critical  starting  point.  More  often  than  not,  design 
is  based  on  precedent — not  calculation.  This  compli¬ 
cates  the  definition  of  actual  engineering  require¬ 
ment  and  tends  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo.  On  the 
other  extreme,  it  provides  strong  temptation  to 
"reinvent  the  wheel"  where  the  payout  may  be  counter¬ 
productive. 

Solid  data,  in-depth  analysis,  and  clear  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  designer  are  the  keys  to  success  in 
this  aspect  of  materials  selection. 

Selection  of  best  material  and  processing  is  one 
step  in  achieving  a  competitive  metallurgical  posi¬ 
tion.  Maintaining  this  position  involves  a  system 
and  related  activities  of  another  sort.  An  Important 
factor  in  the  selection  decision  is  the  process  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  material/process  combination.  This  is 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  same  factor  in  machin¬ 
ing  processes,  and  in  addition  it  must  be  measured, 
monitored,  and  reacted  to  throughout  the  production 
span  of  the  application  with  intensity  modified  as 
the  status  changes. 

It  involves  measurement  of  variables  in  the 
process  and  variation  in  the  product  as  well.  Such 
factors  as  temperature  cycles,  time  cycles,  furnace 
atmosphere  composition  in  a  carburizing  process,  etc., 
must  be  measured  and  monitored,  preferably  by  auto¬ 
matic  means  since  human  performance  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  the  weakest  link  in  the  process  control  chain. 

Identification  of  the  significant  characteristics 
of  the  product  that  directly  correlate  with  the  engi¬ 
neering  requirements  is  a  basic  part  of  process  capa¬ 
bility  analysis,  and  then  the  variations  inherent  in 
the  material /pro cess  combination  chosen  have  to  be 
established.  This  requires  sampling  on  a  rigid  sta¬ 
tistical  basis  measurement  of  the  significant  varia¬ 
tions  and  computation  of  the  total  process  capability. 
Anything  less  than  this  is  only  random  sampling — which 
has  little  value  as  an  indicator  of  real  process  capa¬ 
bility. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  discuss  an 
example  in  which  material  and  processing  (heat  treat 
and  machining)  contributed  to  the  existence  of  an  in¬ 
capable  process  producing  high  scrap  and  rework. 

In  this  example  the  product  material  was  speci¬ 
fied  as  SAE  1048,  then  processed  through  a  series  of 
rough  and  finish  machining  operations  with  a  final 
tolerance  of  t  .00025  outside  diameter  specified. 

This  tolerance  was  required  prior  to  the  subsequent 
heat  treat  operation  consisting  of  a  heat  treat  cycle. 


chemical  treatment,  and  final  quenching  operation. 

The  distortion,  as  a  result  of  heat  treat  processing, 
must  be  controlled  to  a  ±  .00025.  The  material  and 
process  was  initially  selected  to  provide  a  component 
with  torsional  and  high  bending  fatigue  strength  at  an 
economical  cost. 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  a  very  costly  op¬ 
eration  consisting  of  high  scrap  and  rework  accompanied 
by  the  inherent  high  processing  costs,  particularly  in 
heat  treatment. 

Because  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  and  high 
cost,  a  new  process  was  developed  which  subsequently 
eliminated  this  high  scrap  and  rework  condition.  The 
new  process  consisted  of  an  intermediate  heat  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  different  type,  which  resulted  in  a  change 
in  tolerance  from  ±  .00025  to  a  ±  .0005.  In  addition 
the  process  was  designed  to  produce  at  a  faster  rate 
than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  initial  design. 

Also,  the  new  process  created  the  ability  to  change  to 
a  new  and  less  costly  material.  The  fruits  of  these 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  capable  process,  at  less 
cost  and  with  Improved  quality,  in  addition  to  being 
an  improved  product  for  the  customer. 


The  capability  analysis  is  as  follows; 


Figure  16 


In  applying  the  third  principle,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  role  of  the  remaining  two  divisions 
within  Quality  Control — Quality  Assurance  and  Inspec¬ 
tion. 
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Figure  17 

Inspection  is  the  on-the-spot  monitor  of  proc¬ 
essed  materials  and  product,  an  extremely  important 
activity.  However,  since  the  prime  objective  is  to 
emphasize  the  planning  and  capability  portions,  and  as 
stated  earlier  under  organization.  I’ll  refrain  from 
going  into  detail  here  also. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  total  process  capa¬ 
bility,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  Quality  Assur¬ 
ance  role  as  a  vehicle/catalyst  to  provide  the  crea¬ 
tive  environment  necessary  for  this,  the  engineering 
and  planning  arm  within  Quality  Control. 


^^aiui^He  Effect  on 
liiResUtts  Companu 


Figure  18 

It  is  through  the  activities  of  this  group  that 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  quality  planning  and 
activity  begin  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  product. 

A  typical  modem  version  of  this  organization  can  be: 


Activity  must  start  in  the  design  phase  by  defin¬ 
ing  quality  parameters  for  proposed  product  and  by 
agreeing  upon  how  these  are  to  be  evaluated. 

This  is  a  broad  team  effort  consisting  of  Quality 
Assurance,  Metallurgy,  Engineering,  Manufacturing, 
Planning  and  Tooling,  Purchasing,  etc.  Their  role  is 
to  require  a  review  of  each  dimension  as  well  as  metal¬ 
lurgical  needs  and  specifications  testing  their  capa¬ 
bility  to  produce  to  each  tolerance,  including  suppli¬ 
er  capabilities,  where  required,  to  produce  rough  and 
finished  materials.  This  may  require  supplier  input 
in  cases  of  complicated  design  of  material. 

Once  the  team  members  concur,  machine  tools  and 
processes  can  be  finalized  for  producing  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  dispersion. 

Process  control  is  the  combination  of  many  vari¬ 
ables:  type  of  material,  cutting  oils  and  tool  grade 
cycle  time,  hardness  of  material,  etc. 


Figure  20 


Important  at  this  point  is  the  trial  run  or  run¬ 
off  specification  for  the  process.  This  must  be  de¬ 
fined  to  enable  bidding  by  machine  tool,  wash  tank, 
heat  treat  furnace,  and  special  process  suppliers  — 
the  eventual  goal  being  a  successful  runoff  of  each 
process  at  the  supplier  with  purchase  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  only  after  compliance  to  tolerance  capability 
requirements. 

This  approach  is  but  common  sense.  Imagine  pur¬ 
chasing  a  machine  or  process  without  evidence  of  its 
actual  ability  to  produce  to  a  capability  dispersion 
centered  within  the  specified  tolerance!  Once  in  your 
plant,  it  is  late  to  start  debugging  an  incapable 
process.  The  cost  of  this  is  tremendous  to  both  your 
company  and  to  the  supplier. 


The  statistical  means  have  been  available  for 
years  to  compile  results.  Computer  programs  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  dispersion  produced  have  made  it  even  faster 
and  simpler. 


We  can  learn  ^out  material,  grinding  of  tools, 
coolants,  machine  tools,  eVi.  Information  from  all 
sources  can  be  compiled  in  data  banks  for  rapid  re¬ 
trieval  to  be  used  by  engineering  standards,  designers, 
planning  processors,  time  standards,  etc.  This  serves 
to  shorten  the  time  on  the  next  review.  Imagine  hav¬ 
ing  a  bank  of  actual  data  from  your  worldwide  organi¬ 
zation  available  at  your  finger  tips.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  optimum  quality  at  optimum  cost. 

The  monitoring  of  the  process  for  control  as  uti¬ 
lized  in  metallurgical  processing  is  of  joint  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  this  combination  of  all  the  elements  in¬ 
herent  in  a  process,  which  has  been  carefully  planned, 
through  which  you  provide  capability  and  meet  the  engi¬ 
neering  requirements  and  assure  reliability. 

Concentration  thus  far  has  been  on  new  product 
and  new  processes.  This  brings  us  to  current  product 
and  processes.  What  about  them?  Are  they  capable? 

Are  operating  costs  high? 


Figure  22 


The  fourth  principle  considers  a  review  of  all 
activities  which  need  to  be  either  Improved  or 
eliminated. 


Competition,  economic  conditions,  and  the  world 
market  demand  cost  reduction  activity.  I^ere  is  a 
better  place  to  start  than  by  reviewing  the  current 
processes  for  capability?  This  can  begin  by  reviewing 
the  scrap  and  rework  reporting  systems,  followed  by  a 
systematic  approach  utilizing  the  "Parento"  curye  con¬ 
cept  of  placing  high  loss  items  in  dollar  order. 


Figure  23 


Attack  the  highest  loss  items  by  process  capabil¬ 
ity  study  after  the  process  has  been  reviewed  for  cor¬ 
rectness  to  plan.  This  will  reveal  true  nonconform¬ 
ance  causes  and  provide  capability  information  for 
action  by  Metallurgy,  Manufacturing,  Quality  Control, 
Engineering,  etc. — "the  team."  This  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  design  specifications  and  to  bring 
about  corrections  based  on  history  and  fact.  Consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  material  selection.  This 
could  become  a  major  portion  of  profit  improvement  by 
correcting  past  mistakes. 


The  providing  of  new,  less  costly  material  com¬ 
bined  with  improved  processes  resulting  in  reduced 
scrap  and  rework  will,  from  experience,  give  a  fair 
return  of  from  $14  to  $10  for  $1  expended  in  this  type 
of  review  activity.  In  addition  the  necessary  disci¬ 
pline  can  be  devised  to  assure  a  continued  accurate 
process  monitoring. 

In  moving  on  to  complete  the  cycle  of  design  and 
process  control,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  assem¬ 
ble  the  product  and  ship  it;  it  is  essential  to  test 
the  completed  product  for  reliability.  A  test  program 
must  be  developed,  scheduled  to  begin  with  assembled 
product,  prior  to  normal  production  activity.  This 
test  should  be  designed  and  followed  by  Quality  Control 
in  conjunction  with  Research  and  Engineering.  It 
should  be  a  separate  test  from  the  normal  Research  and 
Engineering  test  program.  The  test  should  be  planned 
and  conducted  as  though  you  were  the  customer.  This  is 
a  test  for  design  capability  and  should  be  conducted 
well  in  advance  of  scheduled  production.  This  allows 
the  time  necessary  for  corrections.  Deficiencies  must 
be  recorded  carefully  and  documented  to  guide  correc¬ 
tive  action.  Retesting  is  the  only  assurance  that  cor¬ 
rections  are  effective.  Testing  duration  should  be  of 
extreme  importance,  Tliis  is  an  accelerated  type  test 
to  reveal  early  design  failures  and  thus  assure  relia¬ 
bility  to  the  design. 

As  production  starts,  further  testing  is  required. 
Testing  would  consist  of  a  random  selected  unit  from 
first  production.  As  this  is  also  an  accelerated  type 
test,  its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  prove  out  the 
manufacturing,  assembly  component  testing,  and  tooling 
techniques,  including  proper  adjustment,  leaks,  etc. 

No  shipment  can  be  made  to  customers  until  this  test 
has  satisfactorily  passed  the  requirements  and  fixes, 
if  required,  are  completed.  Usually  production  build 
consists  of  a  very  few  units  with  a  stop  order  until 
test  results  are  complete,  A  sound  fast  reaction  type 
field  or  customer  feedback  system  is  essential  for 
action  on  field  problems  developing  after  certain  time 
spans  under  varying  circumstances.  A  reliable  method 
of  doing  this  can  be  through  the  service  arm  of  the 
business  and  by  a  controlled  number  of  units  being 
introduced  to  the  field  through  customers  that  will  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  use  in  a  short  period  of  time.  This  pro¬ 
vides  day-to-day  surveillance  of  the  product  with  im¬ 
mediate  feedback.  Although  merely  a  one-shot  type  of 
operation  that  cannot  be  accomplished  throughout  the 
life  of  every  unit  produced,  the  system  must  in  addi¬ 
tion  be  so  designed  as  to  provide  for  regular  feedback 
through  customer,  dealer,  and  factory  communication. 

Warranty  is  essential  to  the  business  and  requires 
a  well-planned  realistic  policy.  Warranty  can  be  a 
measure  of  customer  satisfaction  and  a  measure  of 
product  reliability. 

In  summary-r-What  is  the  effect?  I^at  will  change? 
What  can  we  achieve  with  optimum  quality  at  optimum 
cost? 


A  quality  attitude  will  become  engrained  through¬ 
out  the  company.  Quality  will  improve  at  a  lower  cost 
to  help  assure  survival  in  the  world  marketplace. 

The  improved  profit  margin  will  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  total  enterprise. 

In  addition,  I  suggest  the  following: 
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Figure  24 

This  is  not  some  magic  wand  to  wave>  but  a  lot  of 
very  hard  work  to  meet  the  challenge  before  us  and  to 
assure  reliability  of  product  for  worldwide  customer 
satisfaction. 
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Summary 


Material  Behavior 


The  durability  of  equipment  which  operates  in  a 
random  service  environment  often  depends  upon  the 
fatigue  life  of  mechanical  components.  A  systematic 
investigation  of  the  fatigue  damage  induced  by  the  ran¬ 
dom  vibration  is  necessary  to  assess  the  product  re¬ 
liability  under  these  conditions.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  examine  the  various  links  in  the  statisti¬ 
cal  chain  between  the  random  vibration  and  the  product 
reliability  in  a  deliberate,  logical  manner.  This  pre¬ 
sentation  considers  the  role  of  each  link  in  this  chaii, 
and  it  pin-points  the  gaps  that  exist  in  the  present 
state-of-the-art.  This  leads  to  a  more  precise  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  of  random  fatigue,  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  a  more  satisfactory  understanding  of  this  elu¬ 
sive  topic. 

Introduction 

It  is  possible  to  examine  material  behavior  at 
various  levels  of  observation  -  from  the  discrete, 
local  aspect  of  material  science  to  the  continuous  glo¬ 
bal  perspective  of  engineering  mechanics.  The  former 
is  conducive  to  a  fundamental  study  of  material  behav¬ 
ior,  while  the  latter  facilitates  a  logical  approach  to 
mechanical  design.  From  a  practical  viewpoint,  the 
progressive  fracture  mechanism  consists  of  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  deterioration  of  the  material  which  initiates  a 
visible  crack  whose  subsequent  growth  may  result  in 
eventual  disintegration  of  the  adjacent  structure.  It 
is  expedient  to  classify  the  mode  of  failure  on  the 
basis  of  strength  (in  the  case  of  ductile  flow  or  brit¬ 
tle  fracture) ,  which  depends  upon  the  current  stress 
level,  and  life  (in  the  case  of  creep  rupture  or  fa¬ 
tigue  failure) ,  which  depends  upon  the  previous  stress 
history.  In  the  former  "imminent”  mode  of  failure, 
immediate  fracture  is  supposed  to  occur  at  a  critical 
stress  level,  while  in  the  latter  "cumulative"  mode  of 
failure,  crack  incubation  is  presumed  to  ensue  from 
damage  accumulation.  In  contrast  to  time -dependent 
creep  under  constant  load  conditions,  cycle-dependent 
fatigue  is  contingent  upon  a  repetitious  load  variation. 

A  distinct  fatigue  fracture  mechanism  is  opera¬ 
tive  in  the  high  level  (low  cycle)  range  above  the 
yield  point  and  the  low  level  (high  cycle)  range  below 
the  yield  point,  respectively.  In  the  former  situa¬ 
tion,  the  region  of  plastic  deformation  is  quite  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  fracture  pattern  is  ductile  in  nature, 
whereas  the  plastic  zone  is  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  crack,  and  the  fracture  pattern  is 
brittle  in  appearance  in  the  latter  situation.  The 
activation  of  both  of  these  fracture  mechanisms  may  be 
induced  by  a  load  variation,  over  a  wide  amplitude 
range  (or  acute  stress  concentrations  which  cause  plas¬ 
tic  strain  variations)  with  the  possibility  of  a  mutual 
interaction  between  them.  In  order  to  limit  the  scope 
of  this  presentation,  the  following  discussion  refers 
only  to  the  ordinary  type  of  fatigue  failure,  which  is 
due  to  a  stress  variation  in  the  intermediate  range 
between  the  endurance  limit  (below  which  the  fatigue 
life  is  indefinite)  and  the  yield  point  of  the  materi¬ 
al. 


The  fatigue  failure  mechanism  results  in  eventual 
formation  of  a  visible  crack  at  a  critical  location  in 
a  structural  member  due  to  repetitive  application  of  a 
variable  load. 

Consider  a  simple  harmonic  stress  variation  S(t) 
as  follows: 

S(t)  =  a  sin  ^^t  (1) 

where  a  is  the  amplitude,  is  the  frequency,  and  t  is 
the  time. 

It  is  possible  to  describe  the  fatigue  life  L  by 
a  simple  power  law  of  failure^: 

Na®  =  X  with  fiL  =  2irN  (2) 

where  N  is  the  number  of  cycles  to  failure,  3  is  the 
fatigue  exponent,  and  X  is  another  material  parameter. 
This  behavior,  which  is  depicted  in  Fig.  1,  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  excitation  frequency. 

The  above  relation  provides  a  concise  description 
of  the  general  pattern  of  material  behavior,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  exceptions  that  are  difficult  to  incorporate 
into  a  simple  theory  of  fatigue  failure.  Nevertheless, 
it  enjoys  a  substantial  degree  of  empirical  validity 
under  suitable  conditions  in  the  absence  of  a  corrosive 
atmosphere  or  temperature  elevation,  which  introduce 
time -dependent  effects.  The  empirical  constants  (which 
are  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the  stress  variation 
in  the  intermediate  range  between  the  yield  point  and 
the  endurance  limit)  allow  for  the  influence  of  various 
factors,  such  as  material  composition,  heat  treatment, 
ambient  temperature,  and  the  like,  which  determine  the 
specific  nature  of  the  failure  characteristic. 

Damage  Accumulation 

The  basic  fatigue  life  relation  indicated  by  eq. 

(2)  refers  to  a  simple  harmonic  stress  variation  as 
stipulated  by  eq.  (1),  with  a  stress  amplitude  that  re¬ 
mains  constant  prior  to  failure.  Of  course,  this  situ¬ 
ation  is  rather  artificial,  since  the  load  intensity 
may  change  quite  often  during  the  life  of  the  member. 
Moreover,  the  load  variation  is  not  always  harmonic  or 
even  periodic  in  nature,  and  the  excitation  may  exhibit 
a  very  complicated  waveform  on  some  occasions.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  devise  a  more  general  strategy 
to  deal  with  sporadic  changes  in  the  load  intensity  as 
well  as  complicated  waveforms  due  to  irregular  load 
variations , 

The  eventual  formation  of  a  fatigue  crack  is  the 
visible  outcome  of  the  physical  damage  induced  by  a 
load  variation,  whose  cumulative  effect  is  responsible 
for  this  terminal  result.  This  progressive  damage 
accumulation  evidently  occurs  in  some  continuous  mannei; 
and  it  apparently  depends  upon  the  cycle  ratio  C  .de¬ 
fined  below: 

C  =  a  (3) 
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where  n  is  the  actual  number  of  stress  cycles  at  a 
given  stress  level,  and  N  is  the  number  of  cycles  to 
failure  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  total  damage  D  is  related  to  the  cycle 
ratio  Cj^  at  each  stress  level  and  to  surmise  that  this 
might  take  the  form  of  a  simple  linear  combination  as 
follows : 2 


^  n. 

D  =  ^  C.  =  ^  pi  =  1  when  t  =  L 


The  fatigue  damage  associated  with  irregular 
stress  waveforms  and  peculiar  stress  conditions  in¬ 
volves  some  rather  subtle  considerations  which  demand 
fundamental  investigation.  It  is  possible  to  avoid 
the  more  speculative  aspects  of  this  complicated  sub¬ 
ject  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  stress  variation 
about  a  zero  stress  level.  In  this  event,  the  con¬ 
secutive  peaks  S'  and  dips  S”  in  the  absolute  profile 
of  the  stress  variation  about  the  zero  stress  level  de¬ 
picted  in  Fig.  3  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  cumu¬ 
lative  damage  irrespective  of  the  intermediate  waveform 
between  these  "critical"  points  as  indicated  below^: 


with  failure  incident  at  a  critical  value  of  unity. 

This  linear  damage  hypothesis  is  just  about  "as  good 
as  any  other  theory"  now  available,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  modest  gain  in  accuracy  provided  by  a  more  ela¬ 
borate  theory  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  serious  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  complicates  the  analysis.  Despite  its 
limitations,  the  above  damage  hypothesis  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  aircraft  industry,  and  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  practical  de¬ 
sign  calculations.^ 


This  expression  provides  a  logical  basis  for  a  sta^ 
tistical  analysis  of  random  fatigue  and  product  relia¬ 
bility. 

Product  Reliability 


The  damage  hypothesis  indicated  by  eq.  (4)  is 
the  key  to' a  more  general  theory  of  damage  accumulation 
for  the  sort  of  irregular  waveform  depicted  in  Fig.  2. 
In  this  event,  it  is  natural  to  replace  the  previous 
summation  by  a  corresponding  integral : 


D(t)  = 


R(u)du  =  1  when  t  =  L 


The  fatigue  life  associated  with  irregular  stress 
waveforms  may  be  calculated  from  eq.  (8)  in  a  determin¬ 
istic  situation.  Of  course,  the  stress  may  exhibit  a 
random  variation,  in  which  event  we  must  resort  to  a 
statistical  analysis  instead  of  a  definite  evaluation 
of  the  fatigue  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
basic  objective  is  to  deduce  the  stochastic  behavior  of 
the  latter  from  a  suitable  description  of  the  former  in 
terms  of  certain  probability  distributions  or  statisti¬ 
cal  moments. 


where  D  is  the  cumulative  damage  at  the  present  time  t, 
and  R  is  the  damage  rate  at  any  time  u  in  the  past. 

The  form  of  the  damage  rate  (which  depends  upon  the 
stress  variation)  is  not  arbitrary,  of  course,  since 
it  must  be  compatible  with  the  fatigue  life  relation 
given  by  eq.  (2)  when  the  stress  variation  conforms  to 
eq.  (!) •  This  provides  a  basic  guideline  which  may  be 
used  to  detemnine  the  specific  form  of  the  damage  rate 
in  terms  of  the  stress  variation  under  more  general 
conditions. 

The  fatigue  damage  induced  by  a  harmonic  stress 
variation  is  independent  of  the  excitation  frequency 
over  a  wide  frequency  range.  It  is  possible  to  extend 
this  basic  concept  of  cycle-dependent  behavior*  to  ir¬ 
regular  waveforms  if  the  damage  rate  is  given  by  the 
time  derivative  of  a  suitable  function  F  of  the  stress 
variation^: 


R  =  ^  with  F 

at 


This  yields  the  following  expression  for  the  damage 
rate: 


=  ii^i 


where  the  superscript  dot  indicates  a  time  derivative. 
A  substitution  of  eq.  (7)  into  eq.  (5)  then  yields  the 
fatigue  life  given  by  eq.  (2)  when  the  stress  varia¬ 
tion  is  given  by  eq.  (1) . 


*  Note:  The  prospect  of  some  sort  of  alternative  fre¬ 
quency  domain  analysis  is  intriguing,  but  it  leads 
to  serious  (if  not  insurmountable)  obstacles  which 
impede  progress  in  this  direction. 


It  is  possible  to  relate  the  product  reliability 
to  the  probability  distribution  of  the  maxima  and  mini¬ 
ma  of  the  irregular  stress  waveform  depicted  in  Fig.  2. 
Let  s(n,a,t)  da  denote  the  probability  of  n  maxima  or 
minima  in  the  stress  range  a  £  S  ^  a  +  da  over  the  time 
interval  t  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  This  discrete  pro¬ 
bability  density  function  consists  of  an  impulse  at 
each  positive  integer  n  with  a  variable  intensity  s 
that  is  a  continuous  function  of  the  stress  level  a  and 
the  time  interval  t.  The  positive  or  negative  damage 
increment  d  associated  with  each  impulse  is  given  by: 


The  probability  density  q(D,a,t)  of  the  cumulative 
damage  D  is  accordingly  given  by: 

na^ 

q(D,a,t)  =  s(n,a,t)  with  D  =  nd  =  (10) 

This  corresponds  to  the  density  spectrum  illustra¬ 
ted  in  Fig.  5,  with  an  impulse  at  integral  multiples  n 
of  the  damage  increment  d.  The  intensity  of  each  dam¬ 
age  impulse  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  impulse  in 
Fig.  4,  while  the  location  on  the  damage  scale  depends 
upon  the  stress  level  a  as  indicated  by  Fig.  5. 

We  may  now  consider  the  probability  that  the  cumu¬ 
lative  damage  is  less  than  a  given  value  D  and  parti¬ 
tion  the  stress  level  into  suitable  intervals^: 


n  =  k  when  —•  <  D  <  (11) 

The  corresponding  stress  intervals  are  then  given 
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I 

(l^)  ^  ^  (^)  ^  0,1.2,...  (12) 

The  total  probability  Q  associated  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  stress  intervals  is  then  given  by: 


00 

n=0 


3 


s(n,a,t)da  when  D  <  1  (13) 

""0 


The  statistical  moments  fatigue  life  are 

then  given  by: 


(20) 


We  may  account  for  the  positive  and  negative  dam¬ 
age  increments  as  well  as  the  positive  and  negative 
stress  intervals  as  follows: 


Q(D 


.,,  =  2 


n=0 


[ s '  (n,a,t)-s"(n,a,t)J  da 


I  f  i 

n=0  J  ^2XDj 


[  s"(n,a,t)  -s  '  (n,a,t)d^ 


(14) 


where  s*  and  s"  refer  to  the  maxima  and  minima,  re¬ 
spectively.  A  simple  manipulation  then  yields  the  pro¬ 
bability  distribution  function  Q(D,t)  of  the  cumulative 
damage  D  at  time  t  as  follows: 


Q(D 


(“) 


F(n,a,t) da 


(15) 


n=0 

where  the  function  F  is  given  by: 

F(n,a,t)  =  s' (n,a,t)-s’ (n,-a,t)-s’'(n,a,t)+s"(n,-a,t) 

(16) 


The  probability  p(t)  of  survival  to  time  t  is 
accordingly: 


p(t)  =  Q(l,t)  =  ^ 
n=0 


1 


Jo 


B 

F(n,a,t)da 


(17) 


The  probability  P  that  the  fatigue  life  is  less 
than  or  equal  to  L  is  given  by: 

P(L)  =  1  -  Q(1,L)  =  1  -p  (L)  (18) 

The  continuous  probability  density  function  p  of 
the  fatigue  life  L  is  given  by  the  derivative  of  the 
distribution  function  P  as  follows: 

p(L)  =  P'(L)  =  -  p'(L)  = 


Integration  by  parts  then  yields: 

i 

\3 


f-T” 

V"f  .n-l 


^-2 

m=0  *^0 


L  F(m,a,L)dL  da 


(21) 


The  product  reliability  is  related  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  distribution  of  the  fatigue  life  and  the  cumula¬ 
tive  damage  by  eq.  (18),  as  well  as  the  statistical  be¬ 
havior  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  stress  waveform 
through  eq.  (17)  and  eq.  (16).  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  is  unknown  in  many  situations,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  this  information  from  a  statistical  des¬ 
cription  of  the  random  excitation.  Although  the  cumu¬ 
lative  damage  and  the  damage  rate  are  related  by  the 
stochastic  integral  of  eq.  (5),  the  statistical  connec¬ 
tion  between  these  random  variables  is  difficult  to 
establish.  This  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  statistical 
chain  between  the  product  reliability  and  the  random 
vibration. 


Statistical  Analysis 


The  computational  accessibility  of  the  damage  rate 
from  the  stress  variation  indicated  by  eq.  (7)  is  a 
very  important  practical  consideration  in  a  statistical 
analysis  of  random  fatigue.  Although  the  information 
it  provides  is  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects,  the 
damage  rate  is  certainly  not  irrelevant  as  a  sensible 
criterion  of  fatigue  failure.  Consequently,  it  is 
appropriate  to  examine  the  statistical  behavior  of  the 
damage  rate  (which  may  be  used  as  a  simple  index  of 
product  reliability)  if  we  want  to  avoid  the  serious 
penalty  imposed  by  a  more  comprehensive  analysis. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rather  complete  statis¬ 
tical  description  of  the  damage  rate  by  means  of  eq. (7) 
from  suitable  infonnation  about  the  stress  variation. 

It  is  expedient  to  augment  the  damage  rate  R  by  another 
stochastic  function  u  as  follows: 


R  = 


3|s|^'^|3| 

4X 


>  0  and  u  = 


|S|  >  0 


(22) 


The  joint  probability  density  r  of  the  stochastic 
functions  R  and  u  ds  related  to  the  joint  probability 
density  q  of  the  random  variables  S  and  S  as  follows: 


r(R,u;t) 


q(S,S; t) 


(23) 


F(n,a,L)da 


where  the  Jacobian  J  of  the  transformation  is  given  by: 


(19) 
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j(^]-  =±§ 

\S,  sJ  8u  3u  ^ 


The  statistical  moments  y  are  then  calculated 


as  follows: 


R  p(R3  dR 


which  leads  to  the  following  result: 

1 

=  11=  (w) 


„n-l  /4XR 


Tr(6-l)Oga^ 


A  substitution  then  yields: 


r(R,  u;t) 


F(R,  u,t)  /4XR 


(6-l)R  I3u 


1  /4AR 
,.2  6u 


2 

I  exp  [  )  dR  du 

J  WsJ 


where  the  function  F  is  given  by: 


F(R,  u,  t)  =  q 


*  ‘I  [(S^)  ['  (b^)  ’  ■ 

The  probability  density  function  p  of  the  damage 
rate  R  is  then  given  by  the  following  marginal  proba¬ 
bility  density  function: 


Evaluation  of  this  double  integral  yields  the 
following  expression  for  the  statistical  moments  of 
arbitrary  order: 


1 


ni  TT  y  4x 


with  =  — 


where  the  gamma  function  is  given  by: 


p(R,  t) 


r(R,  u;t)  du  = 


r  n^  =  r 


r(m  . 


1  mar 

(3-l)R  Uu 


F(R,  u,  t)  du 


This  relation  is  valid  for  a  general  probability 
distribution.  In  the  event  of  a  stationary  normal 
stress  variation  about  a  zero  mean  stress  levej,  the 
joint  probability  density  function  q  of  S  and  S  is 
given  by: 

_  4,  1  r  /s^  .  s^M 


exp 


A  substitution  then  yields: 


2  2 


F(R,  u) 


- exp 

TrasO^ 


1  /4XR 
,2  Uu 


exp - 2 

V  H 


The  probability  density  function  of  the  damage 
rate  is  accordingly  given  by: 


7r(3-l)aga*R 


1  /4XR 

[■  2ol  , 


TT  when  n  =  2m 


while  it  is  given  by: 

r  )  =  r(m+l)  =  m!  when  n  =  2m  +  1 

^  (35) 

with  m=0,l>2,  ....  since  n  is  an  integer. 

As  usual,  the  zero-order  moment  is  equal  to  unity: 

Pq  =  1  (36) 

The  ensemble  mean  m  of  the  damage  rate  is  given  by 
the  first-order  moment : 

"•  =  ^  =  512'  r(f) 

while  the  ensemble  mean  square  s  is  given  by  the  second- 
order  moment  as  follows: 


s  =  P2  = 


2 

- 2, ^  .  *  m 


The  standard  deviation  a  of  the  damage  rate  is  accor¬ 
dingly  given  by: 
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/  2 

r  s-m  = 


.2  r  e  -  i 


-  1  =  k(e)in 


The  system  function  is  then  given  by: 


HgpCw)  p  2  .  ' 

k-mo)  +jc(A) 


with  F  =  F^e*' 


Consequently,  the  standard  deviation  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  mean  value  of  the  damage  rate,  and  the 
ratio  k  between  them  depends  only  upon  the  fatigue  ex¬ 
ponent  3. 

The  statistical  moments  and  the  probability  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  damage  rate  depend  upon  the  material 
parameters  3  and  A,  as  well  as  the  mean  frequency  % 
and  standard  deviation  Og  of  the  random  stress  varia¬ 
tion.  The  statistical  parameters  fig  and  Og  may  be 
evaluated  from  the  spectral  density  PgsCw)  of  the 
stress  variation  as  follows: 


and  S  =  SqO 


which  is  equivalent  to: 


HgpCco) 


- ^ - with  a  =  p  =  ^ 

l-p+j2Cp  ^  P 


?  P 


where  p  is  the  natural  frequency,  and  ^  is  the  damping 
ratio  of  the  mechanical  system.  It  follows  that: 


fig  =  ^  with  0^=1  PSS(“)‘1“ 


j  2  1 

and  a*  =  — 
S  TT 


W  Pgg((A))da) 


Random  Vibration 

The  statistical  moments  y  of  the  damage  rate  R 
indicated  by  eq.  (33)  depend  upon  the  mean  frequency 
and  standard  deviation  Og  of  the  random  stress  vari¬ 
ation.  These  statistical  parameters  are  related,  in 
turn,  by  eq.  (40)  to  the  spectral  density  Pgg((ji3)  of  the 
stress  variation  S,  which  depends  upon  the  correspond¬ 
ing  spectral  density  Ppp((A))  of  the  stationary  random 
excitation  F  as  follows: 


P.cCco)  =  |H_(a))r  PppCf^) 


|Hsf(w)| 


2 

g _ 

2  2  2 

(1-P^)%(25p)^ 


Let  us  assume  that  the  random  excitation  is  a 
"white  noise"  with  a  uniform  spectral  density  as  indi¬ 
cated  below: 

Pt^t-(w)  =  P  =  constant  (48) 

rr 

A  substitution  of  eq.  (47)  and  (48)  into  (42)  then 
yields : 


2  _  g  pP 

O  r>  —  - * - 

S  IT 


(1-P^)^^(2Cp)^ 


P  '^P _ 

2  2  2 
(1-p'')‘'+(25p)^ 


where  Hgp((ji))  is  the  frequency  response  or  system  func¬ 
tion  of  the  stress  (output)  with  respect  to  the  exci¬ 
tation  (input)  of  a  time -invariant  linear  system.  The 
standard  deviation  Og  and  Og  of  S  and  S,  respectively, 
are  then  given  by: 


|H  (<u)|  Pp„(a,)da) 


A  J-  1 

and  a*  =  — 
S  TT 


I  Hop  (to)  I^P  (a))du 


Consider  the  situation  depicted  in  Fig.  6.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  spring  is  the  critical  element  in 
the  simple  mechanical  system,  which  also  consists  of  a 
parallel  dashpot  with  a  mass  element  exposed  to  a  ran¬ 
dom  force  variation.  The  differential  equation  of 
motion  is  accordingly  given  by: 

mx  +  cx  +  kx  =  F(t)  (43) 

where  x  is  the  displacement  of  the  mass  m  induced  by 
the  force  F,  k  is  the  elastic  spring  constant,  and  c  is 
the  viscous  damping  coefficient.  The  stress  S  in  the 
damage -sensitive  element  is  proportional  to  the  dis¬ 
placement  X  as  indicated  below: 

S  =  Yx  (44) 


Evaluation  of  these  integrals  then  yields  the  follow¬ 
ing  results : 

ps = 4% 

and  the  mean  frequency  of  the  stress  variation  coincides 
with  the  natural  frequency  of  the  mechanical  system 
irrespective  of  the  damping  ratio.  A  substitution  of 
eq.  (50)  into  eq.  (33)  then  yields  the  following  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  statistical  moments: 

3 

which  depends  upon  the  material  parameters  3  A,  the 
elastic  constant  ot*  the  system  parameters  p  and  and 
the  spectral  density  P  of  the  random  excitation.  This 
result  is  contingent  upon  a  variety  of  assumptions  as 
indicated  below: 

1)  material:  cycle -dependent,  linear  damage 
accumulation  with  a  power  law  of  failure. 

2)  system:  time -invariant,  linear  system  with  a 
single  degree  of  freedom. 

3)  load:  stationary,  normal  excitation  with  a 
uniform  spectral  density. 
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The  statistical  variability  of  the  material  is 
ignored  in  this  analysis,  which  refers  to  the  low- 
level,  high-cycle  type  of  fatigue  failure.  It  is 
possible  to  relax  some  of  these assumptions  to  account 
for  a  constant  stress  level,  several  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom,  or  variable  spectral  density  by  a  suitable  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  above  procedure. 

Conclusion 


It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  product  reliability 
from  a  statistical  description  of  the  random  excita¬ 
tion  due  to  a  serious  impasse  at  a  certain  interme¬ 
diate  stage  of  the  analysis.  Once  we  appreciate  the 
fimdamental  nature  of  this  difficulty,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  devise  a  realistic  strategy  along  the  prac¬ 
tical  lines  indicated  below: 

(1)  We  may  terminate  the  mathematical  analysis 
at  this  point  and  use  the  symbolic  expression  for  the 
damage  rate  as  a  simple  index  of  fatigue  behavior. 

(2)  We  may  dispose  of  this  obstacle  by  a  numeri¬ 
cal  analysis  of  sample  data  to  obtain  more  relevant 
information  about  product  reliability. 

These  options  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  combine  them  to  some  extent.  The 
former  may  be  used  to  compare  alternative  design  pro¬ 
posals,  while  the  latter  may  be  used  to  evaluate 
hardware  performance  requirements.  In  either  instance, 
a  computer  program  may  be  devised  to  expedite  the  ana¬ 
lysis. 

The  statistical  chain  that  connects  the  product 
reliability  to  the  random  vibration  contains  a  weak 
link  that  is  not  strong  enough  to  support  a  complete 
analysis.  However,  we  may  start  at  either  end  of  this 
chain  and  move  toward  the  crucial  link  from  opposite 
directions  as  indicated  below: 

1)  Random  vibration:  The  spectral  density 
P  (to)  of  the  random  excitation  F(t)  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  mean  frequency  and  standard  devia¬ 
tion  Og  of  the  stress  variation  S(t)  from  the  frequen¬ 
cy  response  Hgp(a))  of  the  mechanical  system.  This  in¬ 
formation  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  statistical 
moments  PnC^)  of  the  damage  rate  R(t)  from  the  materi¬ 
al  parameters  g  and  A  as  indicated  by  the  schematic 
diagram  of  Fig.  7  and  the  expressions  indicated  below: 


This  result  is  based  on  the  following  relation 
between  the  damage  rate  and  the  stress  variation: 

R(t)  =:^|S(t)|^  ^|S(t)|  =^^|SCt)|^|  (56) 


It  is  necessary  to  modify  the  damage  relation 
indicated  above  to  account  for  more  complicated  stress 
conditions.  This  aspect  of  fatigue  behavior  is  a  good 
topic  for  basic  research  in  engineering  mechanics. 

2)  Product  reliability:  It  is  possible  to  eval¬ 
uate  product  reliability  in  terms  of  the  probability 
of  survival  p(t)  to  time  t  from  the  probability  distri¬ 
bution  P(L)  of  the  fatigue  life  L  associated  with  a 
random  excitation.  This  information  may  be  derived 
from  the  probability  distribution  Q(D,t)  of  the  cumu¬ 
lative  damage  D,  which  is  given  by  integration  of  the 
probability  density  q(D,t)  as  indicated  by  the  schema¬ 
tic  diagram  of  Fig.  8  and  the  relations  described  below 


p(t)  =  1  -  P(t) 
P(L)  =  1  -  Q(1,L) 


(57) 

(58) 


Q(l,t) 


q(D  ,t)dD 


(59) 


The  cumulative  damage  D(t)  is  given  by  the  time 
integral  of  the  damage  rate  R(t)  as  follows: 


D(t)  = 


R(t)dt 


(60) 


Despite  the  simple  appearance  of  this  elementary 
relation,  the  statistical  connection  between  these  ran¬ 
dom  variables  is  difficult  to  establish.  This  is  a 
good  topic  for  basic  study  in  applied  mathematics. 

The  application  of  a  computer  program  to  overcome 
the  deficiency  indicated  above  would  require  ensemble 
records  of  the  random  excitation  to  provide  sample  data 
for  a  numerical  analysis.  The  individual  data  records 
would  permit  a  determination  of  the  corresponding 
stress  variation  from  the  impulsive  response  of  the 
mechanical  system.  This  would  provide  the  information 
required  for  a  computer  program  to  evaluate  product 
reliability. 

The  integrity  of  the  results  would  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  considerations,  which  include  the  statisti¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  random  excitation,  the  response 
characteristic  of  the  mechanical  system,  and  the  fa¬ 
tigue  behavior  of  the  material.  Among  the  potential 
sources  of  error  is  the  possibility  of  a  statistical 
interaction  between  random  load  and  material  parameter^ 
the  distortion  produced  by  non-linear  components  in  the 
mechanical  system,  inelastic  strain  variations  due  to 
acute  stress  concentrations,  and  indefinite  residual 
or  biaxial  stress  conditions. 

The  math  model  also  constitutes  a  source  of  error 
due  to  the  approximate  nature  of  the  linear  damage 
hypothesis  and  the  power  law  of  failure.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  is  a  curious  tendency  to  indict  the  math 
model  (especially  the  linear  damage  hypothesis)  for 
every  discrepancy  between  theoretical  calculations  and 
experimental  observations  without  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  other  factors  such  as  those  indicated  above. 

A  significant  part  of  this  error  (which  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  typical  scatter  of  fatigue  data) could 
be  due  to  a  statistical  bias  associated  with  a  random 
variation  of  the  material  parameters.  However,  even 
if  it  were  entirely  responsible  for  this  discrepancy, 
the  math  model  would  continue  to  enjoy  wide  popularity 
in  view  of  its  attractive  simplicity  and  practical  uti¬ 
lity. 
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After  more  than  a  century  of  empirical  study, 
fatigue  data  is  now  available  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  satisfy  even  the  most  hungry  appetite.  The  reward 
for  such  a  diet,  however,  is  a  very  unhappy  state  of 
confusion.  The  only  remedy  for  this  headache  is  a 
more  sensible  attitude  toward  specific  deviations  and 
a  constructive  desire  to  investigate  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  material  behavior.  While  this  may  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  source  of  the  discomfort,  it  should  alleviate 
the  headache  to  some  degree  and  facilitate  a  logical 
analysis  of  fatigue  failure  and  product  reliability 
due  to  random  vibration. 
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Summary 

A  methodology  is  presented  to  quantify  the  costs 
of  changing  system  availability  and  reliability  in  terms 
of  incremental  changes  in  system  performance  capability. 
Two  simulations  of  the  system  are  described,  the  first 
of  whidi  relates  assurance  data  to  subsystem- level  fail¬ 
ure,  downtime,  and  repair  distributions,  llie  second 
simulation  relates  these  data  to  system  performance  cap¬ 
ability  descriptors  in  a  manner  suitable  for  use  in  man¬ 
agement  decision  malcing.  Validity  and  output  analysis 
are  discussed. 

Introduction 

Although  reliability  engineering  has  matured  as  a 
discipline  in  the  past  decade  under  the  pressure  of  in¬ 
creasing  user  and  manufacturing  requirements,  concern 
continues  within  the  discipline  about  the  appropriate 
method  for  presenting  results  to  high-level  managers. 

The  existing  literature  has  concentrated  on  increasing¬ 
ly  sophisticated  availability  and  reliability  programs 
together  with  new  statistical  and  analytical  approaches 
to  failure  analysis,  test  design,  and  criticality  deter¬ 
mination,  leaving  the  marketing  aspects  of  program  man¬ 
agement  essentially  untouched.  1»2,3 

Prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
plex  system,  corporate  managers  normally  expect  a  reli¬ 
ability  group  to  identify,  and  recommend  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  for,  those  factors  in  system  design  which  may  cause 
degradation  in  operating  performance  from  an  availabil¬ 
ity  or  reliability  standpoint.  Although  design  specifi¬ 
cations  may  exist  whidi  define  satisfactory  performance 
for  mildly  innovative  developmental  efforts,  research 
and  development  efforts  on  new  systems  which  cause  ex¬ 
tensions  to  be  sought  to  state-of-the-art  technology 
often  rely  on  design  goals.  Definitions  of  satisfactory 
performance  then  become  subjective,  and  tlie  costs  of  up¬ 
grading  availability  or  reliability  so  as  to  increase 
the  level  of  system  performance  must  be  traded  off 
against  such  intangibles  as  user  satisfaction  and  devel¬ 
oper  reputation.  Such  tradeoff  decisions  require  deriv¬ 
ation  of  relationships  between  performance  parameters 
and  availability-reliability  factors.^  Concisely  stat¬ 
ed,  we  seek  a  way  to  make  reliability  engineering  re¬ 
sults  meaningful  to  cost  conscious,  performance -minded 
managers,  llie  methodology  to  follow  has  proven  success¬ 
ful  in  solving  this  problem. 

Data  Available 

Any  novel  methodology  must  reflect  real-world  data 
availability  if  it  is  to  find  acceptance  and  use.  Data 
on  a  system  evolving  from  conception  to  fielding  may 
come  from  several  sources,  as  follows: 

System  Performance  and  Operating  Environment 

Design  specifications  and  user  requirements 
System  analysis  calculations 
Prototype  testing 
Historical  analogies 


Reliability  Engineering  Data 

Stress  analysis 
Prototype  testing 

Piecepart  data  bases  such  as  FARADA  and  RADC  II 

Historical  analogy  data 

Configuration  documentation 

Conponent  testing 

Prototype  operating  time  records 

Prototype  maintenance  reports 

Failure  analysis  reports 

Spares  lists 

Human  interface  data 

System  performance  data  may  be  highly  theoretical, 
as  in  the  case  of  systems  where  full  prototypes  are  too 
expensive  to  construct,  or  where  the  expected  operating 
environment  cannot  be  reproduced  or  fully  simulated  in 
a  test  situation.  An  example  of  this  extreme  was  found 
in  NASA’s  initial  Lunar  Rover  vehicle.  At  the  other 
extreme,  motor  car  manufacturers  exhaustively  test  new 
models  before  release  to  the  public.^  Computer  simu¬ 
lation  models  are  often  used  to  bridge  testing  gnps  in 
determining  bounds  on  system  performance  by  interpola¬ 
tion  between  data  points  on  the  system  capability  enve¬ 
lope. 

Although  reliability  engineers  normally  have  a 
large  historical  experience  base  from  which  to  draw 
estimates  of  failure  and  repair  times,  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  that  the  necessary  data  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  particularly  for  new  parts  and  parts  peculiar  to 
a  specific  application.  Test  programs  ^d  detailed 
laboratory  failure  analyses,  together  with  sophisti¬ 
cated  statistical  treatment  of  results,  may  still  be 
required  to  supplement  available  information. 

A  larger  problem  may  arise  in  configuration  defi¬ 
nition,  which  may  be  highly  time-variant  during  the 
development  and  initial  use  phases.  This  problem  is, 
in  part,  caused  by  assurance  technology  feedback  to 
design  groups  in  the  form  of  part  improvement  programs, 
circuit  and  equipment  redesign,  inclusion  of  redundancy, 
and  reallocation  of  requirements.  Such  action  may  or 
may  not  be  cost  effective  in  the  larger  system  sense. 
Human  interfaces  and  spares  policy  are  particularly 
difficult  to  define,  since  their  determination  may  be 
beyond  developer  control  in  any  real  sense.  Their  in¬ 
fluence  on  overall  system  performance  may,  however, 
overshadow  all  other  considerations  combined,  and  hence 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

'Fhe  Availability-Reliability  Model 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  concerned  v/ith  a  large 
evolving  system  which  approaches  state-of-the  art  per¬ 
formance  and  complexity.  Since  our  data,  as  previously 
noted,  is  mainly  available  at  the  piecepart  level,  we 
will  forego  hand  calculations  in  favor  of  an  availabil¬ 
ity-reliability  model  desired  for  a  digital  computer. 
In  nonspecific  terms,  we  wish  to  construct  a  model  suf¬ 
ficiently  general  to  accept  subsystem  configuration 
data  as  input,  together  with  failure,  repair,  and  re¬ 
placement  data  for  each  subsystem  element  defined. 

These  latter  data  elements  should,  ideally,  be  probabi¬ 
listic  in  nature,  and  should  be  entered  into  our  model 
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as  density  functions.  In  order  to  clarify  our  teiminol- 
ogy,  we  will  define  replacement  as  an  element  for  ele¬ 
ment  exchange  situation  which  maximizes  system  uptime. 
Repair  then  denotes  an  on-line  fault  identification, 
diagnostic,  and  corrective  maintenance  sequence  result¬ 
ing  in  potentially  lengthy  system  downtime.  In  this 
paper,  however,  we  will  use  the  term  repair  to  encompass 
both  repair  and  replacement  situations.  The  form  of  our 
data  thus  implies  a  non-deterministic,  or  Monte-Carlo, 
type  of  model  which  would  be  usable  for  a  succession  of 
systems  requiring  analysis. 

Application  of  the  model  begins  by  initiating  one 
of  a  number  of  random  walks.  Failure  and  repair  density 
functions  are  randomly  sampled,  resulting  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  explicit  failure  and  repair  times.  Once  the 
subsystem  element  and  its  failure  and  repair  times  have 
been  identified  within  the  model,  the  effect  at  higher 
levels  is  computed  by  chaining  through  the  connectivity 
diagram.  The  resulting  subsystem  status  changes  are 
saved,  analyzed  statistically,  and  employed  in  produc¬ 
ing  subsystem  failure  and  repair  distributions.  Once  a 
random  walk  has  been  completed  and  the  subsystem  status 
changes  recorded,  a  new  random  walk  will  be  initiated. 
Random  walks  continue  until  a  pre- determined  total  of 
subsystem  downs  (subsystem  inoperative)  has  been  obtain¬ 
ed.  This  pre -determined  total  is  based  on  desired  out¬ 
put  statistics,  and  is  input  data  to  the  model. 

After  all  random  walks  have  been  concluded,  the 
walk  histories  are  retrieved  and  analyzed.  Histograms 
are  now  constructed  for  subsystem  downtime,  time  be¬ 
tween  subsystem  failures,  and  the  time  to  repair  the 
subsystem.  Separate  listings  can  be  prepared  of  ele¬ 
ments  contributing  significantly  to  subsystem  downtime 
(mission-essential  items).  These  items  may  be  isolated 
by  means  of  a  statistical  ajialysis  for  outlying  observa¬ 
tions.  Subsystem  availability,  downtime,  and  time-to- 
failure  distributions  are  now  constructed  from  generated 
histograms.  Let  us  consider  these  distributions  as  an 
operating  profile  for  our  subsystem,  and  set  them  aside 
for  later  use  (for  each  subsystem  in  the  system) . 

The  System  Model 

We  stated  earlier  that  our  overall  objective  is  to 
translate  reliability  engineering  results  into  a  form 
meaningful  to  cost  and  performance  conscious  managers. 

At  system  performance  capability  level,  then,  we  wish 
to  relate  the  operating  profiles  calculated  in  Our 
availability-reliability  model  to  some  set  of  quantifi¬ 
able  descriptors  of  system  performance  capability  that 
is  meaningful  to  management.  To  restate  this,  we  seek 
to  define  availability-reliability  leverage  in  units  of 
system  performance  capability.  An  example  of  such  le¬ 
verage,  in  ballistic  missile  defense  analysis,  might  lie 
in  relating  interceptor  availability  to  the  number  of 
MINUTEMAN  missiles  preserved  against  a  given  hostile 
scenario.  Given  the  value  in  dollars  of  each  MINUTEMAN, 
together  with  the  cost  in  dollars  of  incrementing  inter¬ 
ceptor  availability,  the  leverage  thus  defined  can  be 
evaluated  as  a  dollar  tradeoff  between  interceptors  and 
defended  MINUTEMAN  missiles.  In  this  fashion,  inter¬ 
ceptor  availability  calculations  assume  meaning  to  man¬ 
agers.  This  example  has  been  somewhat  overs inpl if ied 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  point. 

Let  us  consider  the  construction  of  a  model  of 
system  operational  capability.  Three  significant  items 
of  data  are  available  to  us  in  constructing  such  a  mod¬ 
el,  These  include  intended  modes  of  system  operation, 
the  operating  environment,  and  our  subsystem  operating 
profiles.  Our  model,  then,  might  be  a  functional  simu¬ 
lation  of  the  system  which  represents  the  performance 
capabilities  of  each  included  subsystem,  within  the 
operating  environment  for  each  subsystem.  Expanding  our 
previous  example,  we  might  model  the  search  volume  of  a 
target  and  interceptor  tracking  radar,  in  a  nuclear 


blackout  environment,  as  defined  on  a  pulse-by-pulse 
basis.  To  this  we  might  add  a  representation  of  inter¬ 
ceptor  flight  dynamics,  in  various  nuclear  blast  re¬ 
gimes,  as  a  function  of  radar- issued  discrete  steering 
commands .  Operating  rules  by  which  the  radar  and  in¬ 
terceptor  perform  together  to  intercept  a  hostile  re¬ 
entry  vehicle  must,  of  course,  be  superimposed  on  the 
subsystem  representations,  as  must  the  realities  de¬ 
fined  by  the  previously  calculated  subsystem  operating 
profiles. 

Certain  required  general  characteristics  of  our 
system  model  can  be  established.  Since  the  operating 
profile  is  input  in  the  form  of  subsystem  availability, 
downtime,  and  time -to- failure  distributions,  sampling 
must  take  place  from  these  distributions  on  a  random 
basis  to  obtain  discrete  values  for  calculation,  llie 
structure  of  the  subsystem  models,  which  with  operating 
rules  work  together  to  comprise  the  system  model,  may 
be  either  time  or  event  oriented.  If  an  event- oriented 
model  is  chosen,  calculations  advance  by  steps  whose 
time  size  varies  dependent  on  events  which  occur.  Sys¬ 
tem  downs  are  an  example  of  events  in  which  we  might 
have  an  interest. 

In  our  discussion  of  system  operation,  we  should 
include  the  possibility  of  degraded  operation  due  to 
non-catastrophic  part  failures.  If  acceptable  oper¬ 
ation  is  relatively  binary  in  nature  and  does  not  en¬ 
compass  performance  degradation  below  rigid  specifi¬ 
cations,  degraded  operation  need  not  be  considered. 
Otherwise,  part  failure  must  be  related  to  an  effect  on 
a  system  capability  descriptor.  This  must  be  separate¬ 
ly  determined  by  constructing  appropriate  histograms 
for  this  type  of  part  using  the  availability-reliabili¬ 
ty  model,  fitting  distributions,  and  adding  input  to 
the  system  performance  capability  model  to  account  for 
the  cause  and  effect  relationships.  Model  complexity 
thus  increases  significantly. 

The  output,  or  post-processing,  section  of  our 
system  model  must  generate  the  relationship  we  seek 
between  reliability  engineering  inputs,  or  our  oper¬ 
ating  profiles,  and  the  system  capability  descriptors 
we  have  chosen  as  leverage  identifiers  on  overall 
performance.  Inputs  to  post-processing  may  be  any  or 
all  of  the  following; 

Subsystem  response  opportunity 

Subsystem  response 

Performance  duration 

Reason  for  subsystem  response 

System  response  per  subsystem  response 

The  correlations  we  seek  between  cause  and  effect, 
for  example  the  effect  of  failure  history  of  a  given 
subsystem  on  overall  system  performance,  are  now  quan¬ 
titatively  available.  Applying  a  generalization  to  the 
term  subsystem,  we  can  see  the  potential  for  relating 
element  performance  at  any  level  to  an  incremental  cost 
in  system- level  performance. 8 

Completing  our  example  drawn  from  ballistic  missile 
defense  analysis,  i^e  may  select  MINUTEMAN  missiles  sav¬ 
ed,  against  a  particular  hostile  scenario,  as  our  system 
capability  descriptor.  Each  missile  saved  has  a  readily 
determined  dollar  value,  and  we  may  choose  to  use  these 
funds  to  increase  the  availability  or  reliability  of  our 
interceptors.  Since  our  system  performance  capability 
model  relates  these  factors,  in  terms  of  our  operating 
profile,  to  intercepts  lethally  performed  against  hos¬ 
tile  reentry  vehicles  and  thus  to  MINUTEMAN  missiles 
preserved  against  the  liostile  threat,  a  replotting  of 
incremental  MINUTEMAN  missiles  saved  versus  incremental 
interceptor  availability  or  reliability  required  to 
achieve  the  saving  allows  managers  to  trade  dollars  off. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  how  much  avail¬ 
ability  and  reliability  is  worth  purchasing  in  units  of 
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system  performance. 


Validity 

We  have  discussed  two  closely- linked  simulation 
models  which,  in  concert,  will  operate  to  relate  reli¬ 
ability  engineering  data  at  element  level  to  system 
performance  capability.  A  few  words  about  model  vali¬ 
dation  are  in  order  at  this  point.  If  managers  are  to 
base  potentially  expensive  and  program- significant  de¬ 
cisions  on  our  work,  the  assurance  in  decision  model 
validity  must  be  as  high  as  possible.  System  proto¬ 
type  availability  is  a  distinct  plus  in  model  vali¬ 
dation  if  tight  configuration  control  exists  to  allow 
close  definition  of  production  versus  prototype  differ¬ 
ences.  Availability  of  prototypes  at  the  subsystem 
level  is  useful,  but  tlieir  exclusive  use  leaves  oper¬ 
ating  rules  by  which  subsystems  act  together  unverified. 
'^The  fact  that  a  system  operational  capability  model  can 
be  constructed  and  run  will  assist  in  defining  these 
operating  rules  even  if  validated  only  at  the  subsystem 
level.  We  should  note  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
introduce  test  feedback  for  model  validation,  at  any 
level,  until  rather  late  in  the  development  cycle,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  military  systems  where  concurrent  devel¬ 
opment  and  deployment  are  planned.  Ihe  analyst  must, 
in  cases  like  this,  take  great  care  in  the  confidence 
he  attributes  to  his  results  until  test  data  do  become 
available. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

We  sought  some  method  whereby  assurance  technology 
could  exert  its  proper  influence  on  managers  better 
versed  in  costs  and  performance  than  in  reliability  en¬ 
gineering.  The  solution  we  have  arrived  at  is  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  if  possible  validate,  two  disjoint  but  close¬ 
ly  related  models.  Tlie  first  model  accepts  reliability 
and  availability  data  at  subsystem  element  level  to¬ 
gether  with  subsystem  configuration  information.  It 
chains  the  data  through  the  configuration  to  develop 
subsystem- level  estimates  of  reliability  and  avail¬ 
ability.  These  results,  for  all  subsystems,  then  drive 
a  system  performance  capability  simulation  which  pro¬ 
duces  descriptors  of  the  leverage  exerted  by  assurance 
factors  on  system  performance.  Figure  1  illustrates 
this  sclieme.  As  in  any  mathematical  modeling  tech¬ 
nique,  we  must  apply  good  judgement  to  the  problem  of 
assessing  output  validity  based  on  data  quantity  ^d 
quality  as  well  as  configuration  management  principles. 

The  methodology  described  has  been  successfully 
tested  with  a  large  military  system  development  effort. 
Managers  to  whom  results  have  been  presented  have  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  in  the  understandable  quantifica¬ 
tion  obtainable,  and  the  reliability  groups  involved 
have  been  better  able  to  assess  their  program  revision 
proposals  prior  to  presentation  to  management.  In  an 
era  of  cost  and  performance  consciousness,  then,  the 
marketability  of  assurance  technology  is  significantly 
enhanced  by  use  of  the  techniques  presented  here. 
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Introduction 

The  Poseidon  Missile  System  is  one  of  several  subsys¬ 
tems  of  tile  Poseidon  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  (FBM)  Weapon 
System.  Other  subsystems  are  fire  control,  navigation, 
communications,  launcher  and  the  ship  submersible,  ballis¬ 
tic,  nuclear  (SSBN).  The  missile  subsystem  includes  instru¬ 
mentation  for  converting  to  evaluation  configurations,  and 
special  vehicles  required  for  training  of  FBM  personnel  and 
for  SSBN  shipyard  checkout.  The  missile  and  its  equipment 
are  supported  by  other  elements  of  the  weapon  system,  and 
its  support  elements  include  a  documentation  system.  The 
documentation  system  was  developed  to  provide  orientation, 
training,  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  to  ensure  that 
the  missiles  are  safe,  reliable  and  efficient. 

This  paper  concerns  the  safety  review  of  the  documenta¬ 
tion  system.  It  is  a  first-hand  report.  The  work  was  done 
by  experts  in  the  Reliability  and  Product  Safety  Department 
of  the  Lockheed  Missile  Systems  Division,  Product  Assur¬ 
ance  organization.  The  System  Safety  Specialists  directing 
the  effort  were  not  concerned  with  whether  or  not  the  problem 
described  in  the  manual  was  one  of  plant  or  product,  hygiene 
or  medical,  or  system.  Primary  objectives  were  to  warn 
of,  and  minimize,  hazards  from  foreseeable  events  described 
in  the  manuals.  A  guiding  principle  was  the  conservation  of 
life  and  resources  in  all  evaluation  as  well  as  assuring  satis¬ 
faction  of  safety  requirements  imposed  by  contract. 

Highlights  of  problems  and  safety  accomplishments  are 
presented  for  system,  shorebase  and  fleet  equipment 
manuals .  Conclusions  support  a  position  that  experience 
and  acumen  are  more  desirable  traits  than  quantitative 
safety  skills  on  a  program  of  this  scope.  The  compendium^ 
referenced  in  this  report  will  prove  a  valuable  tool  for  those 
reviewing,  or  responsible  for,  the  inclusion  of  safety  dis¬ 
cipline  in  documents.  Major  functions  and  interfaces  are 
depicted  in  Figure  1.  | 

Although  the  last  word  will  not  be  written  about  Poseidon 
Technical  Manuals  for  many  years  to  come,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  mention  that  the  customer  did  not  cite  the 
omission  of  a  single  safety  item  from  any  of  the  original 
publications. 

Task  Description  and  Safety  Considerations 

The  Poseidon  Missile  Technical  Manuals  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  ten  areas  of  responsibility,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
However,  this  illustration  does  not  fully  convey  the  volume 
of  documentation  that  exists.  For  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  this  element  of  weapon 
system  support,  a  break-down  of  the  small  block  identified  as 
"Missile  Surface  Support  Equipment  Manuals"  in  Figure  2 
may  be  used.  Utilizing  such  a  break-down,  one  finds  there 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-five  different  equipment  manuals 
under  this  sub-grouping.  Generally,  each  of  these  covered 
description,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  hardware  used 
aboard  SSBN,  Tender,  and  shorebase  facilities.  Hardware 
complexity  ranged  from  Poseidon  missile  component  con¬ 
tainers  to  the  truck  and  rail  van  (TAR VAN)  system.  All  of 
the  manuals  were  reviewed.  The  stated  purposes  of  the 
safety  review  were  to  assure  that  personnel  safety  and  equip¬ 
ment  damage  were  considered,  and  the  necessary  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  were  incorporated  in  the  technical  manual. 
The  Reliability  and  Product  Safety  Review  included,  but  was 
not  limited  to,  the  following  aspects: 


1.  Inclusion  and  effective  use  of  warning  and  caution 
notices , 

2.  Inclusion  of  a  Safety  Summary. 

3 .  Proper  and  safe  sequence  of  operations  within  the 
individual  work  sections. 

4.  Incorporation  of  general  safety  requirements  and 
principles  from  a  Government  Safety  Document  List  (refer¬ 
ence  compendium^) . 

5.  Recognition  of  hazard-producing  factors  identified  in 
the  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company  Safety  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Hygiene  Standards. 

6.  Assurance  that  limited  life  aspects  were  considered. 

7.  Verification  of  accomplishment  of  critical  safety 
steps . 

8.  Assurance  of  clarity  of  instruction. 

Real-world  safety  criteria  are  indispensable  for  an 
engineer  performing  a  safety  review  if  he  is  expected  to  con¬ 
sider  all  potential  hazards.  Commercial  standards  for 
safety  of  devices,  systems,  and  material  are  as  close  as  the 
nearest  Underwriters  Laboratory.  Safety  standards  for 
plant,  some  product,  and  medical  are  available  in  a  single 
source  from  the  recently  published  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Standards  (29  May  1971).  Unfortunately  for  the 
defense  industries,  the  availability  of  safety  criteria  from  a 
single  source  is  as  much  an  illusion  as  the  rainbow^ s  pot  of 
gold. 

The  product  mix  for  the  Poseidon  missile  system  is 
such  that  safety  criteria  for  plant,  product,  industrial 
hygiene,  and  system  had  to  be  available  for  use  by  the  safety 
reviewer .  The  problem  was  solved  by  compiling  a  com¬ 
pendium!  of  Military  Specifications,  Standards  and  Publica¬ 
tions,  Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation,  and  Bureau  of  Explosives  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Railroads  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  safety. 
This  list  was  then  integrated  with  unique  Poseidon  program 
safety  requirements.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  docu¬ 
ments  having  an  impact  on  system  or  equipment  manuals  in 
order  to  achieve  a  solid  base  of  safety  criteria  against  which 
to  review  the  manuals.  An  experienced  engineer  could  then 
make  worthwhile  judgements  as  to  how  safety  was  considered 
in  the  manual  and  whether  any  safety  principles  were 
abused. 

Additional  benefits  were  derived  from  the  gathering  of 
safety  documents  prior  to  the  actual  review  of  a  manual. 

This  procedure  enabled  the  reviewer  to  incorporate  related 
safety  criteria  into  a  manual  along  with  the  specific 
requirement.  Methods  of  incorporation  were  a  safety  step 
or  warning,  caution  or  note  placed  in  the  body  of  the  manual, 
and  then  to  include  the  authority  for  the  action  (usually  one  of 
the  documents  in  the  compendiimi!)  in  the  list  of  publications 
or  referenced  data  table  at  the  beginning  of  the  manual. 

Regarding  warnings,  cautions  and  notes  this  much 
should  be  said:  MIL-M-21548  is  the  General  Specification 
for  FBM  Weapon  System  Technical  Manuals.  It  requires 
safety  summaries  at  the  beginning  of  the  manual  and  states 
that  warnings  should  emphasize  an  operation,  procedure, 
practice,  or  condition  that,  if  not  strictly  followed  or  main¬ 
tained,  could  result  in  the  injury  or  death  of  personnel. 
Cautions  should  be  used  when  only  damage  to  equipment  is 
involved.  For  both  warning  and  caution  notices,  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  instruction  would  result  in  some  imdesirable 
risk,  the  prevention  of  which  is  the  reason  for  the  notice. 
Notes  should  be  (and  were)  used  to  emphasize  important  pro¬ 
cedures  or  conditions.  Notes,  unlike  warnings  or  cautions. 
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were  located  in  the  manuals  prior  to  or  following  the  work 
instruction.  Warnings  and  cautions  always  preceded  the 
work  instructions. 

Preliminary  hazard  analyses,  as  required  by  MIL-STD- 
882,  System  Safety  Program  For  Systems  and  Associated 
Subsystems  and  Equipment,  were  prepared  for  the  Poseidon 
missile  only.  Such  an  analytical  procedure  is  a  bonanza  for 
the  safety  reviewer  since  in  one  document  hazards  are 
identified  and  an  analysis  already  accomplished .  Even  for 
hazard  analysis  completed  at  the  system  level  of  detail,  cor¬ 
relation  of  hazards  with  the  step-by-step  instructions  in  the 
equipment  manuals  was  possible. 

System  Orientation  Type  Manuals 

The  purpose  of  Poseidon  broad- scope  manuals  is  to 
provide  overall  introduction  and  orientation.  Information  is 
presented  in  a  general  manner  for  familiarization.  There 
were  many  of  these  manuals  published  and  reviewed.  Some 
had  a  brief  description  of  the  missile  and  subsystems. 

Others  covered  support  facilities.  Still  others  covered  log¬ 
istic  concepts,  missile  configuration,  and  functional  descrip¬ 
tions  of  missile  prelaunch,  flight  sequences,  maintenance, 
and  system  test.  All  types  were  reviewed  for  safety.  It 
might  well  be  asked  what  valid  safety  input  could  go  into  such 
manuals.  The  answer  is  that  any  program  committed  to 
safety  must  have  requirements  and  concepts,  not  all  of  which 
fit  into  the  format  of  working- type  manuals.  Understanding 
helps  in  complying  with  safety  precautions  and  promotes 
accident-free  operations.  The  system  orientation  type 
manual  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  safety  specialist  to 
develop  safety  awareness  by  requiring  that  safety  rules  and 
general  principles  be  set  down  and  explained.  This  was  done 
on  Poseidon. 

Poseidon  safety  requirements  reduce  the  possibility  of 
ignition  of  propellant  and  explosive  components  during  pro¬ 
cessing  operations  by  a  method  of  control  known  as  the 
"Ignition  System  Missing  Link. "  This  requirement  provides 
that  key  ignition  or  ordnance  components  are  not  installed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  system  during  processing.  To  assure 
compliance,  two  knowledgeable  persons  are  required  to  be 
present  during  any  movement  or  operation  involving  missing 
link  components.  The  latter  concept  is  known  as  the  "rule- 
of-two, "  or  "buddy  system"  for  similar  high  risk  operations. 
Both  requirements  were  fully  explained  in  the  broad- scope 
manuals  and  can  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  import¬ 
ance  placed  on  safety.  The  reader  was  informed  of  unique 
e^qplosive  items  in  the  system  manuals,  such  as  confined 
detonating  fuse  (CDF)  and  the  safety  confining  caps  that 
protect  the  worker.  The  Poseidon  make- before- break 
groxmding  concept  used  on  ordnance  operations  was  explained 
at  the  orientation  level.  Safety  steps  would  not  be  omitted  at 
any  processing  level.  Inadvertent  activation,  from  electro¬ 
static  electricity,  at  the  missile  level  would  not  occur.  No 
opportunity  was  overlooked  to  include  and/ or  explain  the 
reasons  for  safety  rules. 

Ordnance  Pamphlet  (OP)  3666  is  an  example  of  the  type 
of  system  manual  under  discussion.  Tlie  title  of  this  manual 
is  Poseidon  Missile  UGM-73A,  Missile  System  Analysis  and 
Trouble  Isolation,  Submarines.  The  purpose  of  this  OP  is  to 
describe  the  processii^  and  maintenance  of  the  missile  and 
its  related  components  on  board  the  submarine.  It  does  this 
in  two  volumes  and  nine  parts.  Volume  I  has  a  safety  sum¬ 
mary  which  was  required  by  the  safety  reviewer  on  all 
Poseidon  manuals.  The  safety  summary  is  a  list  of  every 
"warning"  contained  in  the  manual  along  with  the  statement 
that  all  personnel  involved  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  this  equipment  must  fully  understand  the  warnings  and  the 
procedures  by  which  the  hazard  is  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Motherhood?  Possibly  so.  A  "General  Safety 
Precautions”  paragraph  was  added  to  OP  3666,  Chapter  1, 
that  listed  safety  rules  that  must  be  observed  by  all  personnel 
working  on  missiles  and  missile  components  on  board 
submarines.  Moreover,  the  introduction  to  these  rules 


reads,  "Injury  or  death  can  result  from  carelessness, fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  approved  procedures,  or  violations  of 
WARNINGS,  CAUTIONS,  and  safety  regulations.  "  The  rules 
were  written  so  they  could  be  imderstood  by  submarine  per¬ 
sonnel  (e.g. ,  "Tools  or  other  foreign  objects  must  not  be 
dropped  between  the  missile  and  launcher  tube.  All  objects 
must  be  removed  from  pockets,  and  tools  must  be  secured 
to  person  or  clothing  before  working  in  or  above  launcher 
tube") . 

System  manuals  were  used  to  show  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Poseidon  program  and  other  comprehensive  Navy 
safety  programs  in  the  Government  documentation  list  used 
by  the  safety  reviewer.  Examples  added  to  the  reference 
table  in  OP  3666  were  OP  4,  Ammunition  Afloat,  and  OP 
3347,  United  States  Navy  Ordnance  Precautions.  Where  the 
situation  in  OP  3666  called  for  broad  safety  precautions,  the 
safety  reviewer  required  a  warning  -  "all  applicable  safety 
precautions  shown  in  the  table  must  be  observed.  Failure 
to  comply  may  result  in  injury  or  death.  "  The  same  tech¬ 
nique  was  used  on  other  manuals  to  tie  in  OP  3243,  which  is 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  General  Safety  and  Industrial 
Hygiene  program. 

Poseidon  manuals  of  broad  scope  were  reviewed  by 
senior  safety  experts  with  years  of  scientific  and  develop¬ 
ment  background.  Additionally,  these  experts  were  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  wifli  the  missile  and  had  exposure  to  weapons 
system  problems  either  first  hand  or  from  reviewing 
Trouble  and  Failure  Reports  sent  back  from  the  field.  Only 
by  such  talent  and  experience  can  safety- significant  details 
be  emphasized  in  orientation  manuals  without  giving  the 
impression  of  pomposity  or  superabundance.  There  were 
still  different  schools  of  thought  on  how  much  and  how  often 
safety  data  should  be  included.  Mutual  concessions  were 
made  with  the  safety  summaries.  One  school  of  thought  be¬ 
lieved  stunmaries  should  elaborate  on  the  warnings  contained 
in  the  body  of  the  manual  and  be  placed  in  front  of  every  hard 
binder  or  book  part.  Such  elaboration  would  provide  the 
safety  rules  or  regulations  for  the  book  part  being  covered 
and  repeat  all  rules,  regulations,  and  warnings  that  were 
applicable  to  the  entire  manual.  Those  holding  an  opposing 
viewpoint  did  not  see  the  need  for  summaries.  A  comprom¬ 
ise  was  agreed  on  and  it  was  decided  that  selected  fleet 
manuals  would  contain  safety  rules  and  precautions  in  para¬ 
graphs,  as  mentioned  previously,  and  certain  shorebase 
manuals  would  contain  safety  rules  and  precautions  at  the 
start  of  work  processing  sections.  All  manuals  would  have 
a  safety  summary  that  listed  the  manuals^  warnings, 

Shorebase  Equipment  Manuals 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  equipment  manuals  are 
those  detailed  procedures  that  provide  concise  step-by-step 
instruction  for  preoperation,  inspection,  operation,  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  maintenance.  They  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
manuals  in  Figure  2  and  offered  the  biggest  challenge  to 
safety  reviewing  personnel.  The  award  for  complexity  would 
have  to  go  to  OP  3667.  This  document,  at  last  count,  con¬ 
tains  over  2197  pages  of  configuration,  assembly,  disassem¬ 
bly,  processing,  test  requirements  and  procedxires  for  the 
missile,  special  tools  and  surface  support  equipment.  By 
the  way,  the  2197  pages  did  not  include  any  classified  pages 
or  the  guidance  subsystem. 

No  single  individual  could  have  accomplished  the  depth  of 
review  required  by  safety  on  this  manual,  even  if  he  had  a 
working  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  covered  in  the 
compendium! .  Completion  of  this  reveiw  required  eight 
engineers  for  a  three- week  period.  A  comprehensive  evalu¬ 
ation  was  assured  by  assigning  to  the  safety  reviewer  those 
sections  and  chapters  dealing  with  his  primary  field  or 
experience.  Review  assignments  were  made  directly  from 
the  OP  index  with  no  time  lost  in  determining  who  should 
review  what.  Such  a  procedure  was  workable  because  mis¬ 
sile  subsystems  and  each  component  within  each  subsystem 
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were  identified  by  the  same  reference  designation  generally 
used  throughout  the  plant.  Accomplishing  the  safety  review 
for  some  of  the  individuals  with  limited  shop  and  assembly 
e^osure  was  not  quite  as  simple  as  scheduling  the  assign¬ 
ments.  Early  in  the  review  period,  some  safety  reviewers 
found  safety  principles  could  not  be  imposed  during  one  stage 
of  missile  processing  without  consideration  of  the  subsequent 
operation.  One  safety  rule  that  gave  some  trouble  was  the 
connecting  of  electro- explosive  devices  as  the  last  operation 
in  final  assembly.  Strict  application  of  this  principle  may 
make  the  final  assembly  impossible  or  require  a  one-hand, 
blind  hook-up  by  a  midget,  an  operation  that  could  be  more 
of  a  potential  hazard  than  a  deviation  from  the  general  rule. 
Visual  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  full  scale  mock-up  of  the 
Poseidon  was  used  by  the  reviewers  to  achieve  optimum 
safety.  Where  the  subsequent  operation,  as  verified  on  the 
mock-up,  was  impossible,  or  caused  the  worker  to  perform 
critical  assembly  operations  without  benefit  of  all  his  skills, 
the  trade-off  was  made  for  the  specific  case  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  safety  principle.  However,  the  potential  hazard  was 
controlled  in  the  subsequent  operations  with  warnings  and 
verification  steps  that  assured  that  warnings  were  observed. 
The  mock-up  was  useful  for  safety  consideration  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowable  weight  to  be  handled  by  one  man.  Since  the 
human  factors  standards  of  Ordnance  Data  (OD)  18413, 

Vol.  2,  gives  maximum  allowable(s)  in  terms  of  height  lifted 
from  the  ground,  hardware  feel  and  lift  were  used  by  the 
safety  reviewer  on  border-line  cases.  In  cases  where  the 
geometry  of  the  hardware  or  particular  location  in  the  mis¬ 
sile  might  strain  a  worker,  the  safety  reviewer  required  a 
warning  in  OP  3667  that  two  men  were  necessary  for  the 
operation.  Some  slow-run- through  processing  of  mock-up 
hardware  disclosed  probable  misoperations  that  would  not 
pose  immediate  personnel  hazards  but  could  jeopardize  end 
product  performance.  This  type  of  human  error  problem  was 
flagged  by  caution  notices  such  as,  "Ensure  that  the  flight 
control  gyro  package  is  oriented  properly  relative  to  the 
equipment  section.  Do  not  force  the  orientation  pins  into  the 
wrong  holes.  Failure  to  comply  could  cause  a  flight 
malfunction". 

The  strict  application  by  some  technical  writers  and 
some  safety  reviewers  of  stereotype  warnings  in  OP  3667 
was  not  condoned  by  the  safety  reviewer.  Specifically, 
volume  usage  of  a  warning  notice  similar  to  the  following: 
"WARNING:  Ensure  that  all  system  safety  precautions  and 
regulations  are  observed.  Failure  to  comply  may  result  in 
death.  "  (in  over  200  places  in  parts  2  and  3  of  Vol.  3  and  un¬ 
counted  times  in  the  other  volumes)  dilutes  the  effectiveness 
of  the  warning.  The  problem  was  solved  by  deleting  it  in  any 
work  section  that  was  inherently  a  low  risk  of  injury/death 
operation  and,  where  a  general- type  warning  was  determined 
to  be  required,  it  was  revised  to  specify  where  the  precau¬ 
tions  and  regulations  could  be  found.  For  example, 
WARNING:  Comply  with  all  applicable  safety  precautions  con¬ 
tained  in  documents  listed  in  table  1-1  to  preclude  injury.  Of 
similar  concern  was  the  over  emphasizing  of  warnings  about 
industrial  solvents.  The  blind  use  of  certain  warnings  for 
trichloroethane,  without  any  consideration  for  the  operation, 
led  some  technical  writers  into  a  trap.  To  provide  guidance 
where  it  was  needed,  the  safety  reviewer  recommended  a 
change  in  the  warning  notice,  "Do  not  use  trichloroethane  in 
any  unventilated  areas  without  wearing  a  respirator.  Pro¬ 
longed  inhalation  may  result  in  death.  Wear  protective 
gloves  and  clothing  as  contact  with  fluid  will  cause  skin 
injury.  "  This  notice  is  of  questionable  value  for  this  indus¬ 
trial  solvent  used  in  open  areas  for  damp  cloth  wiping  of 
small  surfaces.  Trichloroethane  is  the  preferred  solvent 
for  hand  solvent  wiping  or  brushing,  because  it  is  relatively 
non-flammable  and  has  low  toxicity.  However,  if  there  is  to 
be  prolonged  exposure  to  the  trichloroethane  vapor  in  an  un¬ 
ventilated  area,  the  personnel  protection  should  be  a  self- 
contained  breathing  apparatus  or  air  supplied  by  means  of  a 
pump  and  hose.  Since  profuse  solvent  usage  in  an  unventi¬ 
lated  area  was  not  likely  for  the  damp  cloth  wiping  operation 


ashore,  the  warning  was  changed  to:  "Do  not  use  trichloro¬ 
ethane  in  an  unventilated  area.  Do  not  inhale  vapor.  Pro¬ 
longed  inhalation  of  vapor  may  result  in  death.  "  Substitution 
of  the  latter  warning  for  the  former  warning  was  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  safety  specialist. 

Safety  review  comments  included  complaints  about 
errors  of  commission  as  well  as  omission  in  basic  process¬ 
ing  procedures  covering  missile  checkout.  Where  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  manual  was  missing,  the  safety  recommendation 
usually  went  as  follows:  "Page  11-1,  paragraph  11-2-2; 

Add  general  information  about  all  emergency  shutdown  pro¬ 
cedures  such  as:  How  they  are  invoked  (i.e. ,  System  Test 
Emergency  Shutdown  Procedure  is  required  in  the  process¬ 
ing  work  segment):  How  or  if  emergency  shutdown  proce¬ 
dures  apply  to  processor,  semi-automatic  and  operator 
mode  selection.  The  alarms /indicators  that  require  an 
emergency  shutdown  procedure  should  be  identified. " 

Shorebase  procedures  that  dealt  with  Fleet-return  mis¬ 
siles  were  scrutinized  for  control  of  potential  hazards  due  to 
critical  items  inadvertently  left  on  the  missile.  The  safety 
reviewer  required  an  inspection  to  assure  that  all  batteries 
were  removed  and  a  warning  -  "an  activated  battery  is  a 
hazard,  wear  protective  clothing  and  equipment.  Battery 
electrolyte  can  cause  severe  burns  and  blindness.  "  Ord¬ 
nance  components  were  controlled  most  diligently.  Each 
live  component  was  identified  and  inspection  required  to 
assure  its  removal.  Inspection  instructions  for  the  "missing 
link"  hardware  were  supplemented  with  notes  to  increase 
safety  awareness  and  provide  the  worker  on  the  floor  with 
knowledge  of  unique  Poseidon  requirements.  A  note  for 
Inverters  read,  "Inverters  are  missile  link  components. 

The  rule  of  two  shall  be  invoked  during  any  handling  opera¬ 
tion.  "  Reference  tables  were  used  to  show  the  document 
which  implemented  safety  requirements  and  were  tied  into 
the  ship-shore  interface.  The  in-depth  review  of  equipment- 
type  manuals  by  the  safety  reviewer  disclosed  some  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  the  level  to  which  the  documents  were 
written.  For  the  most  part,  these  problems  were  minimal 
because  the  customer’s  requirements  were  for  MIL-M- 
21548,  and  this  specification  states  that  technical  informa¬ 
tion  shall  be  written  for  comprehension  by  an  enlisted  tech¬ 
nician  who  has  had  some  formal  Navy  training  in  the  applic¬ 
able  technical  field.  Safety  instructions  and  warnings  to  use 
"make- before- break"  and  "one  hand  hook-up  rule"  were 
acceptable  to  all  organizations.  Other  instructions  in  the 
manual,  although  understandably  complex,  were  not 
approved  by  safety  if  they  could  be  misused.  For  example, 
a  maintenance  instruction  covering  metal  surface  refinishing 
usually  went  -  "Remove  scales,  oxides  and  flaked  paint  with 
scraper  or  wire  brush.  .  .  "  This,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
safety  reviewer,  gave  the  worker  an  option  to  use  a  "wire 
brush"  without  stating  whether  it  were  a  hand  brush  or  a 
power  wire  brush.  In  the  latter  instance,  safety  would  re¬ 
quire  that  eye  protection  be  worn  by  the  operator  to  prevent 
eye  injury  from  flying  particles.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
identifying  the  tool  as  a  hand  wire  brush,  where  the  possi¬ 
bility  existed  that  the  worker  would  use  the  power  tool. 

When  the  expei'ience  of  the  safety  reviewer  was  limited,  he 
contacted  his  coimterpart  in  the  field  for  information  about 
the  available  hand  tools. 

Safety  review  of  equipment  manuals  can  provide,  or  at 
least  supplement,  a  figure  of  merit  as  to  how  comprehensive 
the  hardware  design  reviews  were.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
Surface  Support  Equipment  Covers  and  Mats  Manuals 
(OD  42595).  Sharp  corners  on  a  CDF  protective  cover  posed 
a  negligible  personnel  hazard  when  used  on  the  vertical 
missile.  Use  on  a  horizontal  missile  was  not  ruled  out  in  the 
manual,  and  such  use  presented  a  potential  puncture,  cut,  or 
scrape  hazard.  The  safety  reviewer  required  that  a  warning 
notice  be  inserted  in  the  manual  to  advise  the  worker  to 
avoid  the  sharp  points.  The  identification  of  this  potential 
hazard  was  sufficient  reason  for  a  subsequent  design  change 
that  eliminated  the  hazard. 
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System  design  reviews  can  be  subjected  to  the  same 
figure  of  merit,  provided  the  safety  review  is  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  the  same  guidelines  used  on  the  Poseidon 
program.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  Thrust  Vector  Control 
(TVC)  Plumbing  Assembly  Manual  OD  43123  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  TVC  plumbing  assembly  is  used  to  control  the  flow 
of  pressurized  hydraulic  fluid  to  the  first  and  second  s^ge 
TVC  during  the  Poseidon  motor  checkout.  This  plmnbing 
assembly  is  the  last  equipment  in  a  three  equipment  system, 
and  it  does  not  contain  any  relief  device.  Equipment  number 
one  is  a  pressurization  unit,  and  equipment  number  two  is  a 
filtration  stand  in  which  there  is  a  relief  valve  for  the  system. 
Interconnection  of  equipments  is  made  by  flexible  hoses.  The 
safety  reviewer  determined  for  a  worst  case  analysis  a  max¬ 
imum  pressure  allowed  for  the  flex— hoses  could  be  exceeded. 
An  analogous  situation  would  exist  if  the  pressurization  unit 
(first  equipment)  were  other  than  the  design  engineer  envis¬ 
ioned,  i.  e. ,  a  substitute  unit.  Safety  recommendations  con¬ 
sidered  both  possibilities  and  resulted  in  flex  hoses  having 
higher  ratings  along  with  a  warning  notice  in  the  OD  as 
follows:  "WARNING:  Do  not  connect  plumbing  assembly  to 
any  external  pressure  source  not  regulated  to  2,900  psig. 
Exceeding  3,500  psig  maximum  operating  pressure  rating  of 
plumbing  assembly  hoses  could  cause  injury." 

The  value  of  the  list  of  safety  documents  applicable  to 
Navy  Systems  and  Ordnance  should  be  stressed  as  an  aid  in 
the  review  of  equipment- type  manuals.  It  is  questionable 
that  even  an  experienced  engineer  would  have  the  presence  of 
mind  to  require  a  copy  of  the  drivers^  handbook,  3  reflector 
flares,  copies  of  the  Depot  drivers  regulation  and  an  oper¬ 
ator's  report  of  motor  vehicle  accident  (Form  91)  in  the 
equipment  manual  for  the  missile  straddle  carrier.  However, 
an  engineer  with  sufficient  foresight  to  read  the  requirements 
of  OP  2239  (which  is  the  Drivers'  Handbook  compiled  specif¬ 
ically  for  drivers  of  Navy  vehicles  engaged  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  ammunition,  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles 
(A EDA)  intra- station  and  over  public  highways)  would  have 
found  such  safety  requirements  listed.  The  safety  reviewers 
on  Poseidon  manuals  had  this  kind  of  foresight  and  were  able 
to  review  the  related  safety  requirement.  Safety  items  for 
the  straddle  carrier  were  included  in  the  review  results. 
Other  benefits  were  derived  from  selectively  reviewing  gov¬ 
ernment  safety  documentation  prior  to  the  review  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  manual.  This  procedure  provided  our  customer  with  a 
means  of  tying  his  numerous  safety  programs  into  Poseidon. 
Such  integration  was  accomplished  by  providing  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  safety  requirement  in  the  body  of  the  manual  and  citing 
the  authority  for  the  requirement  in  the  table  of  publication. 
By  faithfully  following  such  a  procedure  during  the  safety 
it  can  be  certified  that  no  significant  authoritative 
safety  document  was  precluded  from  Poseidon  Technical 
Manuals. 

Fleet  Technical  Manuals 

Rules,  regulations,  and  the  documents  in  which  they  can 
be  implemented  change  from  the  plant,  to  the  base,  to  the 
fleet.  Some  equipment  and  some  manuals  do  not.  One  of  the 
problems  detected  by  the  safety  review  was  that  a  potential 
hazard  previously  controlled  by  a  shorebase  requirement  was 
not  necessarily  controlled  by  the  same  publication  at  sea. 
Compounding  the  problem  early  in  the  program  was  the  lack 
of  a  cross  index  and  there  was  a  small  annoyance  factor  of 
having  another  contractor  responsible  for  the  procedural 
manuals.  It  must  be  said  in  all  candor  that  the  safety  review 
of  Poseidon  technical  manuals  was  not  the  universal  formula 
to  solve  all  problems.  A  statement  of  fact  is  that  the  safety 
review  contributed  significantly  to  the  detection  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  and  that  safety  personnel  assisted  the  customer  and 
publication  personnel  in  furnishing  the  most  prudent 
solutions . 

The  Poseidon  missile  underwent  a  series  of  shore-based 
launches  before  any  tests  were  conducted  at  sea.  Such  a 
schedule  required  a  review  of  the  shore- based  operational 


manuals  ahead  of  the  fleet  manuals.  Potential  hazards 
already  identified  in  the  shorebased  review  were  usualiy 
checked  first  by  the  fleet  manual  safety  reviewer  with  some 
interesting  results.  For  example,  the  potential  hazard  from 
an  activated  missile  battery  was  controlled  on  shore  by  the 
use  of  warnings  and  emergency  procedures  during  the  pack¬ 
aging  and  unpackaging  operation.  The  procedure  read  as 
follows:  "Warning:  Wear  approved  eye  protection  or  face 
shielding  and  protective  clothing  when  handling  activated 
battery.  Activated  battery  generates  heat,  releases  toxic 
gas,  and  could  liberate  chemicals.  Contact  of  battery  chemi¬ 
cals  with  skin  may  cause  burns.  Clear  area  of  all  personnel, 
except  those  wearing  protective  clothing  and  safety  equip¬ 
ment.  "  The  same  emergency  procedure  was  considered  for 
OP  3751,  which  is  the  missile  standard  maintenance  proce¬ 
dure  aboard  the  SSBN.  However,  the  safety  reviewer  found 
he  could  not  invoke  the  shore- base  manual  as  the  implement¬ 
ing  document,  because  shore-base  manuals  are  not  applicable 
afloat.  Rationale  for  such  treatment  became  apparent  to  the 
reviewer  as  the  customer's  safety  requirements  to  protect 
the  SSBN  environment  became  known.  Furthermore,  new 
potential  hazards  were  added  by  the  SSBN  requirements  for 
like  operations  on  shore.  Specifically,  there  were  problems 
with  solvents.  Methyl  chloroform  (trichloroethane)  was  used 
to  clean  "black  boxes"  ashore.  The  operation  was  preceded 
by  a  warning  notice  regarding  ventilation  and  for  such  an 
operation  the  hazard  was  controlled.  This  same  operation  on 
board  the  SSBN  required  isopropyl  alcohol  which  added  a 
potential  fire  hazard  that  had  to  be  considered  by  safety 
review  and  resulted  in  a  warning:  "Keep  isopropyl  alcohol 
away  from  sparks,  heat  or  flame,  keep  container  closed  and 
avoid  prolonged  breathing  of  vapor. " 

At  this  point  in  our  case  history,  some  information  about 
the  method  of  documenting  the  safety  recommendations  on 
Interdepartmental  Communication  (IDCs)  and  the  full  scale 
hardware  mock-up  should  be  recorded.  The  principal  IDC 
reason  was  to  preserve  a  historical  record  of  the  safety 
reviewer's  findings.  Towards  the  end  of  the  task,  retention 
of  the  manual  reviewed,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  IDC,  was 
found  to  be  desirable.  Because  of  extensive  changes  to  some 
manuals,  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  operation  for  which  the 
safety  comment  was  made.  Keeping  the  manual  was  easier 
than  including  the  before  and  after  operation  in  the  IDC.  On 
the  positive  side,  a  carbon  copy  of  the  IDC  was  excellent 
advertisement  of  the  quality  of  the  systems  safety  groups' 
work.  A  carbon  copy  also  proved  to  be  an  effective  tool  to 
get  action  started  by  line  organizations  when  their  special 
interest  might  be  affected. 

Some  potential  personnel  hazards  would  not  have  been 
detected  so  readily,  were  it  not  for  the  mock-up  of  the  SSBN 
launch  tube  and  missile.  The  capability  of  working  through 
the  procedures  in  the  manual  at  hand  and,  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  in  the  field  was  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  safety 
reviewer.  Where  the  SSBN  manual  required  protective 
covers  over  missile  igniters  during  certain  operations,  a 
visit  to  the  mock-up  was  in  order.  The  results  of  the  visit 
showed  the  covers  were  subject  to  man  handling  because  of 
the  tight  quarters.  Interface  possibilities  such  as  these, 
which  could  lead  to  potential  personnel  hazards  were  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  manual  with  precautions  to  install  the  igniter 
cover  with  great  care  in  order  to  avoid  impacting  or  scrap¬ 
ing  ordnance.  The  visit  to  the  mock-up  also  showed  the 
safety  reviewer  that  the  heavy  launch  tube  door  could  be  a 
potential  hazard  due  to  motion  of  the  sea.  A  warning  was 
added  to  the  manual  requiring  the  tube  door  to  be  lock-pinned 
open  to  prevent  injury  should  it  swing.  In  summation,  the 
full  scale  mock-up  illustrated  ship-shore  interface  problems 
and  provided  the  safety  reviewer  with  tangible  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  his  conviction.  He  could  impose  safety  controls 
with  confidence. 

Conclusions 

A  case  history-type  paper  does  not  always  provide  a  flow 
of  facts  from  which  conclusions  are  evident.  Such  is  the 
nature  and  intent  of  this  report.  However,  certain 
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observations  can  be  listed  with  the  completion  of  the 
Poseidon  technical  manuals^  safety  review.  Nothing  in  this 
paper  invalidates  the  statements  below. 

1.  A  literature  search  resulting  in  a  compendium  of  all 
safety  rules  and  regulations  is  the  essential  first  step  for 
any  product  mix  like  the  Poseidon  FBM  system. 

2.  Senior  people  with  proven  achievements  in  the  safety 
discipline  must  direct  the  effort  for  a  minimum  hazard  risk 
without  superabundance  of  safety  controls. 

3.  Hardware  or  full  scale  mock-up  must  be  available  to 
affirm  or  refute  safety  problem  at  the  worker  and  hardware 
interface. 

Reference 

1.  Compendium:  This  is  a  bibliography  compiled  by  the 
author,  that  identifies  safety  documents  with  title  and  a 
brief  comment.  It  is  much  too  long  for  this  type  paper. 
However,  a  copy  will  be  provided  on  request  to  the  author, 
at  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Company,  Inc. ,  MSD,  Dept. 
84-13,  Bldg.  182,  P.O.  Box  504,  Sunnyvale,  California 
94088. 


Figure  1  —  ORGANIZATION,  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  INTERFACES 
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Figure  2  --  POSEIDON  TECHNICAL  MANUALS 
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L  Introduction 

This  paper  will  discuss  the  successful  application  of  system 
safety  disciplines  to  a  missile  (SRAM)  program.  SRAM  (Short 
Range  Attack  Missile)  has  been  designed,  developed  and 
evaluated  by  The  Boeing  Company  for  the  Air  Force’s 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  nuclear  missile  is  a  strategic  weapon 
planned  for  use  on  the  FB-1 1 1  fighter-bomber  and  late  model 
B-52’s.  It  is  designed  to  be  launched  from  these  strategic  Air 
Force  bombers  against  ground  targets.  Since  it  is  a  rocket- 
propelled  air-launched  missile  that  can  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds,  it  provides  a  stand-off  capability  which  will  assist  in 
the  penetration  of  sophisticated  enemy  defense  systems. 

Safety  Management— Application  of  safety  disciplines  to 
the  SRAM  program  first  required  the  establishment  of  a 
safety  management  philosophy  to  ensure  that  hazards  were 
identified  and  that  actions  were  initiated  to  prevent  or 
control  identified  hazards.  The  management  philosophy 
successfully  used  on  the  SRAM  Safety  Program  was  to 
establish  System  Safety  as  an  active  element  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  organization  providing  a  continuous  System  Safety 
examination  of  design,  test  planning,  testing,  production  and 
operational  phases  of  the  program.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  SRAM  System  Safety  organization  was  established  as 
an  active  member  of  the  overall  SRAM  engineering  team  with 
specific  program  objectives  and  design  requirements  to  meet. 
Qualified  personnel  were  selected  to  penetrate  all  phases  of 
the  system  design  and  development. 

After  more  than  five  years  of  following  this  management 
philosophy  SRAM  has  completed  a  design/development 
phase,  including  a  successful  flight  test  phase,  fabrication  of 
production  hardware,  and  successful  activation  of  SRAM 
strategic  Air  Force  bases,  which  in  total  represent  in  excess  of 
6  million  manhours  without  experiencing  any  catastrophic  or 
critical  accident  or  incidents  to  personnel  or  equipment. 

The  other  basic  approach  to  safety  management  is  one  in 
which  the  safety  organization  is  in  a  quasi  staff  position, 
where  the  major  portion  of  safety  activities  are  performed  in 
piece  meal  fashion  by  different  project  organizations.  This 
type  of  a  management  approach  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
providing  the  safety  organization  with  the  continuity  of 
review  and  the  depth  of  knowledge  necessary  to  identify  and 
correct  safety  hazards. 

The  point  that  is  important  here  is  again  the  team  concept. 
The  successful  team  always  has  each  member  doing  his 
assigned  task  to  accomplish  the  total  team  (project)  objec¬ 
tive,  and  system  safety  on  the  SRAM  Program  was  an  active 
part  of  the  team.  Just  as  a  football  team  cannot  succeed  with 
all  quarterbacks,  a  project  cannot  succeed  with  all  design 
engineers. 

Plan-The  next  step  in  the  SRAM  program  was  to  develop 
a  System  Safety  Program  Plan  for  both  the  Design,  Develop¬ 
ment,  Test  and  Evaluation  (DDT&E)  and  production  pro¬ 
grams  which  outline  tasks,  methods,  and  responsibilities  to 
meet  the  program  objectives  and  requirements.  These  plans 


were  then  coordinated  and  approved  by  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  (ASD)  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
After  approval  these  plans  were  executed  by  the  safety 
organization. 

Requirements— In  general  the  SRAM  program  safety 
requirements  for  the  DDT&E  phase  were  to  eliminate  and/or 
control  all  category  III  and  IV  hazards  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  1.2  x  10'4  per  missile  launch.  In  addition  there  is  a 
nuclear  safety  requirement  to  meet  and  design  the  system  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Nuclear  Systems  Safety  Design 
Manual  (AFSCM  122-1),  and  that  unexpected  events  involv¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  shall  not  contribute  more  than  1x10'^ 
to  the  total  critical  and  catastrophic  hazards.  The  DDT&E 
safety  program  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  MIL-S- 
38130,  which  was  basically  a  safety  analysis  identification 
standard,  without  specific  direction  or  guidance  for  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Operational  programs.  The  SRAM  Production  safety 
program  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  MIL-STD- 
882,  which  basically  extends  safety  into  the  production/ 
operational  phase  of  a  program.  The  basic  difference  in 
shifting  from  a  DDT&E  program  controlled  by  an  analysis 
oriented  standard  into  a  production  program  controlled  by  a 
different  standard  extended  to  include  production,  is  one  of 
shifting  from  a  hardware  analysis  to  a  personnel/hardware/ 
procedure  interface  task  oriented  analysis.  The  production 
phase  analysis  methods  are  more  tailored  to  people/ 
procedure  problems,  in  relationship  to  hardware  failure 
modes  that  are  primarily  addressed  in  the  design  phase. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  continuity  of  first 
designing  safety  into  the  product,  followed  by  assurance  that 
designed  safety  features  are  not  compromised  by  the  testing 
program,  and  that  unsafe  operational  procedures  are  not  used 
must  be  examined  continuously. 

The  sections  to  follow  in  this  paper  will  show  the 
analytical  techniques  applied  to  both  the  DDT&E  and 
Production  programs,  how  they  differ,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  difference.  The  paper  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  on 
manning  and  relative  cost  of  the  safety  program. 


11.  Analytical  Techniques  Applied  to  Design, 
Development  and  Testing  Program  Phase 


The  safety  analyses  conducted  on  the  DDT&E  program, 
which  in  general  encompassed  four  and  one-half  years 
followed  the  guidance  provided  by  MIL-S-38130.  The  SRAM 
program  was  one  of  the  first  programs  to  have  a  numerical 
safety  requirement  specified  as  a  firm  design  requirement  for 
hardware  development.  The  establishment  of  this  numerical 
requirement  established  the  need  to  develop  an  analytical 
technique  beyond  that  specified  in  MIL-S-38130.  This 
analysis  technique  is  a  computer  math  model  fault  tree 
simulation  program  designed  to  show  that  the  SRAM  System 
Safety  numerical  specification  number  was  met.  Figure  1 
shows  the  relationship  of  the  various  safety  analyses  per¬ 
formed  and  Figure  2  shows  their  relative  phase  relationships. 
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FIGURE  2,  MAJOR  PROGRAM  MILESTONES 


Gross  Hazard  Analvsis-This  analysis  was  completed  early 
in  the  DDT&E  program  to  identify  system  “undesired 
events”  which  are  classified  as  conditions  which  are  Cata¬ 
strophic  and/or  Critical.  A  management  decision  was  made  at 
this  time  in  conjunction  with  ASD,  that  both  catastrophic 
(IV)  and  critical  (III)  hazard  conditions  would  be  lumped 
together  and  the  total  would  not  exceed  1.2  x  lO'^  per 
missile  launch.  Realistically,  it  is  not  practical  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  catastrophic  and  critical  events  in  an 
analytical  process.  The  gross  hazard  analysis  resulted  in  8 
“undesired  events.”  Identification  of  these  are  shown  in 
Figure  3. 
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Subsystem  Hazard  Analysis-This  analysis  was  performed 
almost  in  parallel  with  the  gross  hazard  analysis,  which  in 
retrospect  was  an  error.  After  examination  of  the  results  of 
this  analysis  it  was  concluded  that  a  delay  in  the  start  of  this 
analysis  would  have  been  more  cost  effective  to  the  program. 
In  general  the  subsystem  hazard  analysis  is  a  failure  mode 
analysis  on  hardware  subsystems.  Because  a  large  number  of 
the  subsystems  for  the  SRAM  system  are  supplied  by 
subcontractor,  the  subcontractors  were  directed  to  perform 
the  analysis.  However,  without  specific  direction  from  the 
SRAM  safety  organization  the  subcontractor  performed  a 
detailed  analysis  on  all  failure  modes.  It  would  have  been 
more  cost  effective  if  the  gross  hazard  analysis  would  have 
been  completed,  then  extend  that  analysis  to  specify  specific 
“undesired  events”  for  each  subcontractor,  and  then  have 
analysis  performed  only  on  specific  hardware  that  could 
effect  those  selected  events.  It  was  also  our  experience  that 
many  of  the  subcontractors  did  not  have  safety  engineers  in 
their  organization,  which  in  turn  required  more  coordination 
on  Boeing’s  part  to  obtain  an  effective*analysis.  In  the  future 
it  would  be  advisable  to  plan  the  analysis  required  by  the 
subcontractors  more  effectively,  and  provide  better  instruc¬ 
tion  for  performing  subsystem  hazard  analysis. 


Fault  Tree  Analysis-This  analysis  technique  has  been 
discussed  many  times  in  various  papers  and  this  author  will 
not  discuss  the  technique,  other  than  to  point  out  that  the 
SRAM  program  used  the  technique  as  an  effective  tool  early 
in  the  program  to  accomplish  some  specific  objectives,  but 
the  fault  tree  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  end  in  itself.  The 
SRAM  Safety  organization  did  develop  a  math  model 
simulation  program  to  calculate  the  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  rare  events. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  SRAM  fault  tree  analysis  method 
was  the  use  of  a  phase  independent  fault  tree.  Because  of  the 
numerical  requirement  to  prove  the  SRAM  system  meets 
specific  requirements  during  various  phases  in  a  typical 
mission,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  a  phase  oriented 
numerical  analysis  technique.  Figure  4  shows  a  typical  SRAM 
mission  profile  which  represents  a  Stockpile-Target-Sequence 
(STS).  The  SRAM  fault  tree  was  constructed  independent  of 
the  phases  shown  in  Figure  4  so  that  each  phase  could  be 
simulated  independent  and  combined  to  represent  a  missile 
launch,  as  required  by  the  system  specification.  Figure  5 
shows  an  example  of  a  fault  tree  segment  which  has  been 
drawn  as  a  phase  independent  tree.  In  order  to  simulate  the 
actual  flight  of  the  missile  the  safety  analyst  provided  inputs 
into  the  computer  program  to  simulate  actual  equipment 
operation.  Figure  6  shows  the  computer  input  format.  The 
fault  tree  in  Figure  5  is  analyzed  by  the  safety  engineer.  For 
example,  the  relay  contacts  have  a  failure  rate  (X),  with  a 
probability  of  P  ^  XKt.  The  K  factor  accounts  for  environ¬ 
mental  considerations.  The  remaining  parameter  time  (t) 
represents  the  time  duration  of  the  phase.  The  codes  used 
provide  the  computer  the  necessary  information  to  calculate 
the  probability  of  each  event  occurring  for  each  phase.  The 
computer  program  with  the  use  of  importance  sampling 
determines  the  probability  of  the  hazard  condition  occurring 
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during  each  phase.  The  computer  program  will  print  out  the 
critical  path  of  each  phase  showing  the  critical  components. 
At  the  completion  of  each  run  a  program  summary  is 
provided  which  gives  the  total  probability  of  occurrence  for 
the  missile  launch  (mission)  together  with  the  probability  for 
each  phase  and  the  critical  paths.  The  fault  tree  analysis 
method  provided  an  important  baseline  from  which  many 
design  changes  were  made  to  improve  the  safety  of  the 
SRAM  system.  It  is  very  important  to  note  that  the 
numerical  requirement  provided  the  safety  organization  an 
effective  tool  to  force  design  changes  based  upon  probability 
data  to  show  safety  improvement  to  the  system. 
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Operating  Hazard  Analysis—A  preliminary  Operating 
Hazard  Analysis  was  performed  during  the  early  DDT&E 
phase.  This  analysis  was  conducted  primarily  on  hardware, 
prior  to  test  procedures  and  Technical  Orders  (T.O.)  being 
written.  The  purpose  was  to  examine  hardware  in  its 
operational  mode  and  provide  potential  hazards  to  the  test 
procedure  and  T.O.  personnel  such  the  caution  and  warning 
notes  could  be  added  to  the  test  procedures. 
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III.  SRAM  Flight  Safety  Program 

Early  in  the  planning  phase  for  the  flight  test  program  it 
became  apparent  that  the  successful  continuation  and 
deployment  of  the  SRAM  system  was  very  dependent  upon  a 
successful  flight  test  demonstration.  It  was  also  apparent  that 
a  major  accident  involving  the  S RAM/ carrier  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  SRAM  program.  Therefore,  a  flight  safety 
program  was  set  up  to  assure  the  safe  completion  of  the  flight 
test  program.  The  outline  of  this  program  is  shown  in 
Figure  7. 
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Flight  Safety  Certificatioi^The  first  step  in  conducting 
the  flight  safety  program  aT  snown  in  Figure  7  was  flight 
safety  evaluation  of  SRAM  equipment  installed  or  operated 
in  carrier  aircraft  during  the  test  program.  Evaluation  is  based 
on  data  from  qualification  tests  i.e.,  vibration,  shock,  EMI, 
proofload,  ordnance  evaluation,  and  explosive  atmosphere, 
essential  to  demonstrate  flight  safety.  Based  upon  successful 
completion  of  these  tests  Flight  Safety  Certification  is 
provided  for  each  flight. 


Flight  Safety  Constraints— were  established  for  each  flight. 
These  constraints  were  established  against  upload,  captive 
carry,  and  launch  of  the  missile.  The  constraints  were 
reviewed  at  the  flight  safety  review,  and  the  program 
management  flight  readiness  review.  After  all  constraints  for 
upload,  captive  carry  and  flight  release  had  been  removed 
System  Safety  provided  a  release  letter  to  allow  for  use  of  the 
system. 

Safety  Reviews-were  conducted  as  indicated  in  Figure  7. 
In  the  safety  review  each  flight  was  examined  for  specific 
flight  hazards  associated  with  the  selected  carrier/missile 
flight  profile.  The  probability  of  Critical/Catastrophic  events 
occurring  during  the  flight  was  calculated  and  evaluations 
were  made  on  the  risk  of  the  mission.  In  addition  many 
special  studies  were  requested  by  the  flight  crew  and  the 
results  of  these  studies  were  examined  during  the  safety 
review.  Examples  of  these  studies  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  paper.  For  the  first  several  flights  there  was  a  separate 
flight  safety  review  held  prior  to  the  management  review. 
However,  as  the  flight  test  program  became  more  mature, 
only  the  management  review  was  held,  which  included  a 
safety  review  item  on  the  agenda. 

Flight  Safety  Working  Group— became  active  after  the 
completion  of  the  program  management  review.  This  group 
provided  an  overview  of  the  remaining  safety  constraints  at  a 
high  management  level  to  assure  the  timely  and  safe 
resolution  of  all  constraints.  The  T-3  and  T-1  reviews  were 
final  reviews  to  assure  that  all  equipment/procedures/ 
personnel  were  ready  for  the  scheduled  flight.  There  were  38 
missile  launches  during  the  flight  test  program  which  were 
reviewed  by  this  method,  without  a  single  accident/incident 
that  caused  injury  to  personnel  or  major  damage  to 
equipment. 

IV.  Safety  Review  of  Engineering  Changes 
and  Testing  Program 

During  the  course  of  both  the  DDT&E  and  Production 
programs  the  safety  organization  actively  reviewed  all  engi¬ 
neering  changes  for  possible  impact  on  System  Safety.  For 
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those  changes  which  had  safety  impact  trade  studies  were 
conducted  to  examine  alternatives,  and  in  some  cases  changes 
were  not  approved  because  of  an  unacceptable  impact  on 
safety.  In  these  evaluations  the  use  of  the  fault  tree  numerical 
assessment  was  invaluable  to  show  the  effects  of  various 
approaches  and  to  reach  a  final  decision  on  the  impact  on  the 
required  numerical  assessment.  In  addition  to  changes  the 
safety  organization  reviewed  test  plans,  and  test  procedures 
to  assure  that  planned  testing  would  not  compromise 
designed  safety  features,  and  that  test  personnel  were  not 
placed  in  a  hazardous  condition. 

The  safety  engineer  also  participated  in  the  evaluation  of 
equipment  failures,  both  at  the  system,  subsystem,  and 
component  level.  The  safety  engineers  were  an  acpve  part  of 
critical  parts  evaluation  in  terms  of  hardware  physics  of 
failure”  investigations.  Safety  engineers  attended  design 
reviews  and  examined  and  commented,  and  changed  compo¬ 
nent  layout,  wire  routine,  pin  assignments,  and  application 
and  type  of  insulation  material. 


V.  Safety  Corrective  Action 


The  most  important  element  in  any  safety  program  is  the 
correction  of  safety  deficiencies.  Safety  is  not  achieved  by 
the  mere  performance  of  a  safety  analysis  alone.  In  the 
evolution  of  the  System  Safety  discipline  the  development  of 
analytical  techniques  have  far  exceeded  the  development  of 
methods  to  correct  safety  deficiencies.  Many  organizations 
and  engineers  have  become  fascinated  with  development  and 
modification  of  analysis  techniques  without  regard  to  how 
they  can  be  applied  to  a  program  to  obtain  the  correction  of 
safety  problems. 

The  SRAM  System  Safety  organization  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  design  team  was  able  to  initiate  and  have  incorporated 
a  large  number  of  hardware/software/procedure  changes 
throughout  the  conduct  of  the  DDT&E  and  Production 
program.  Examples  of  these  changes  are:  modification  of  the 
motor  arming  and  ignition  circuits,  changes  to  launch 
countdown  sequence  to  allow  for  additional  testing  of  flight 
control  system  prior  to  release,  addition  of  interlock  circuits 
for  booster  testing  to  prevent  application  of  power  to  booster 
if  motor  is  connected,  safety  interlocks  on  missile  rotary 
launcher  to  protect  test/maintenance  personnel;  and  many 
more.  These  corrective  actions  were  accomplished  due  to  the 
depth  of  knowledge  of  the  safety  engineer  who  with  the  use 
of  the  fault  tree  numerical  analysis  method  was  able  to  show 
potential  problem  and  the  impact  on  the  numerical  safety 
requirement. 

Much  more  work  has  to  be  done  in  this  area  to  improve 
the  method  by  which  corrective  action  is  initiated  topther 
with  follow-up  action.  Several  methods  have  been  considered 
by  the  SRAM  organization  for  tracking  safety  problems, 
however,  any  type  of  tracking  system  requires  additional 
people  and  budget  and  corrective  action  planning  should  be 
included  and  funded  early  in  the  program  development 
phase. 


VI.  Special  Safety  Studies 

During  the  course  of  the  SRAM  program  the  system 
organization  received  a  number  of  requests  to  conduct  special 
studies.  These  studies  were  supplemental  to  the  analysis  and 
were  conducted  to  answer  special  questions  under  a  specific 
condition.  There  were  several  studies  completed  to  examine 
and  predict  probability  of  missile/carrier  collision.  These 
studies  examined  the  missile  and  carrier  for  selected  launch 
conditions  and  analyzed  carrier/missile  faults  which  could 
result  in  collision  at  missile  launch  or  collision  of  missile/ 
carrier  in  free  flight.  This  paper  will  discuss  two  examples  of 
special  studies  that  were  conducted  as  a  result  of  requests  by 
the  flight  crew.  Early  in  the  flight  test  program  concern  was 


expressed  over  possible  damage  to  the  missile  carrier  aircraft 
due  to  motor  deflagration  upon  ground  impact  and  resultant 
motor  fragment  damage  to  the  aircraft.  There  was  also 
concern  over  missile  break-up  and  possible  ricochet  of  parts 
which  might  collide  with  the  aircraft.  The  following  examples 
will  show  the  methods  and  results  of  these  studies. 


Motor  Deflagration  (Explosion)-Analy$is  was  conducted 
to  determine  under  what  conditions  the  motor  would 
deflagrate.  These  analyses  took  the  form  of  critical  diameter 
analysis  which  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the  motor  to 
deflagrate.  These  analyses  resulted  in  showing  possible  impact 
velocities  which  could  result  in  motor  propellant  reaction.  In 
general  a  missile  launched  or  jettisoned  from  an  aircraft  could 
under  worst  case  conditions  result  in  a  motor  deflagration 
upon  ground  impact.  The  resulting  deflagration  will  have  a 
fragment  pattern  which  could  be  a  hazard  to  the  aircraft 
under  certain  flight  conditions.  The  degree  and  nature  of  this 
hazard  was  to  be  determined  and  reported  upon  prior  to  the 
flight  of  missile.  Figure  8  shows  a  summary  of  fragment 
density  and  impact  velocity  studies  which  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  type  of  fragments  and  velocities  from  a 
deflagrating  motor.  From  these  data  penetration  studies  of 
the  aircraft  and  maximum  height  of  the  fragments  were 
analyzed  for  possible  aircraft  engine  ingestion  or  damage.  The 
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table  in  Figure  8  shows  the  minimum  distance  for  penetra¬ 
tion  and/or  denting  the  aircraft.  Figure  9  shows  the  maxi¬ 
mum  height  of  the  motor  fragments.  From  this  data  specific 
aircraft  flight  profiles  could  be  examined  to  determine  if  any 
hazard  existed  to  the  launch  aircraft,  photo  plane,  or  chase 
aircraft. 

Missile  Break-Up— Modes  were  examined  to  determine  if 
upon  ground  impact  of  a  non-propulsive  missile,  fragment 
would  ricochet  and  intercept  the  flight  path  of  the  aircraft 
Determination  of  the  missile  break-up  was  found  by  first 
determining  the  velocity  of  a  missile  at  ground  impact  as 
function  of  the  speed  of  the  carrier  aircraft.  Each  missile 
station  shown  in  Figure  10  was  examined  to  estimate  the 
loads  imposed  on  the  missile  structure  due  to  impact 
velocity.  These  loads  were  compared  to  the  maximum 
capability  of  the  missile  stations.  Analysis  was  made  on 
impacts  on  various  types  of  surfaces,  water,  wet  clay,  and 
hard  surface  to  determine  structure  impact.  Figure  1 1  shows 
the  forward  section  of  the  missile  plotted  against  the 
structure  breakup  limits.  From  these  data  it  was  concluded 
that  the  forward  sections  of  the  missile  would  separate  from 
the  motor  case,  and  that  while  there  would  be  a  scattering  of 
missile  fragments,  none  of  the  fragments  would  reach  a 
height  of  more  than  about  50  feet. 


FIGURE  9.  MISSILE  GROUND  IMPACT  SAFETY  STUDIES 
VII.  Nuclear  Safety  Studies 

Nuclear  Safety  analysis  was  conducted  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  overall  weapon  system  analysis.  The  details  of  these 
studies  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  paper  because  of  security 


limitations.  However,  the  studies  paralleled  and  utilized  the 
same  analytical  techniques  that  were  discussed  in  section  two 
of  this  paper.  There  were  seven  special  nuclear  safety  studies 
that  were  conducted  jointly  with  the  payload  contractor. 
These  studies  covered  a  two  year  time  period  and  include  a 
special  Crash  Safety  study  to  investigate  aircraft  crash  modes 
with  resultant  damage  to  the  motor/payload.  At  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  these  studies  a  series  of  5  (five)  additional  nuclear 
safety  analyses  were  conducted  in  support  of  Air  Force 
Weapon  Lab  (AFWL).  These  studies  were  in  response  to  a 
new  Air  Force  data  item  which  requires  the  contractor  to 
conduct  and  document  nuclear  safety  analyses.  In  addition  to 
the  formal  studies,  the  safety  organization  provided  the  focal 
point  between  The  Boeing  Co.  and  AFWL  to  assure  that  the 
design  requirements  of  AFSCM  122-1  (Nuclear  Systems 
Safety  Design  Manual)  were  met.  The  safety  group  provided 
technical  support  to  the  Nuclear  Weapon  System  Safety 
Group  (NWSSG)  in  the  form  of  technical  briefings  on  the 
SRAM  system,  and  technical  support  on  the  conduct  of  the 
NWSSG’s  nuclear  analysis  of  the  weapon  system. 


VIII.  Analytical  Techniques  Applied  to  Production 
and  Operational  Program  Phase 

The  production  safety  program  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  MIL-STD-882.  The  major  difference  between 
the  DDT&E  program  and  the  production/operational  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  the  type  of  analysis  conducted  by  the  safety 
organization  and  the  type  of  safety  activities  carried  out  by 
the  safety  group.  In  general  the  safety  group  shifted  from  a 
hardware  oriented  analysis  to  a  people/procedure  analysis. 
The  major  objective  during  this  phase  is  to  assure  that  the 
design  features  incorporated  during  the  DDT&E  were  not 
compromised  or  that  unsafe  test  and  handling  practices  were 
not  used. 

Operating  Hazard  Analysis— was  performed  at  the  missile 
assembly  facility,  and  at  all  SRAM  bases.  The  primary 
objective  of  this  analysis  was  to  examine  each  step  in  the 
assembly,  handling,  and  testing  and  determine  safety  stand¬ 
ard  (requirements)  which  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
planned  engineering  control  documents  for  the  operations  at 
these  facilities.  This  analysis  was  completed  prior  to  starting 
work  at  the  facilities.  The  second  objective  of  the  operating 
hazard  analysis  was  to  provide  the  safety  engineer  at  each 
base  and  the  missile  assembly  a  record  of  the  identified 
hazards  for  each  step  in  the  operation.  This  could  then  be 
utilized  by  the  safety  engineer  to  evaluate  possible  changes  in 
operating  procedures  and  in  evaluating  defective  equipment. 

Safety  Surveys  and  Audits— were  conducted  on  suppliers 
of  safety  critical  items  prior  to  the  start  of  full  production 
and  on  a  yearly  follow-up  basis.  The  objective  of  these 
surveys  was  to  assure  that  the  facilities  were  meeting  all  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  safety  requirements.  Many  of  these 
suppliers  were  single  source  and  it  was  important  to  the 
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successful  deployment  of  the  SRAM  system  that  these 
suppliers  did  not  have  a  serious  safety  accident  which  would 
jeopardize  the  production  schedule.  Audits  were  performed 
by  the  safety  organization  at  the  missile  assembly  facility  and 
the  SRAM  bases  to  assure  that  the  safety  standards  identified 
by  the  hazard  analysis  and  incorporated  into  engineering 
control  were  being  carried  out. 

Safety  Training-was  provided  as  an  integral  part  of  all  Air 
Force  personnel  equipment  testing,  usage,  and  maintenance 
courses.  The  safety  organization  received  training  course 
material  and  provided  additional  course  material  to  the 
instructor  for  course  preparation. 


—  MAXIMUM  CAPABILITY  OF  MISSILE  STRUCTURE  TO 
RESIST  BREAKUP  FROM  A  PURE  BENDING  MOMENT 


O  PURE  BENDING  MOMENT  EQUIVALENT  TO  DESIGN 
ULTIMATE  LOAD 

X  TEST  LEVELS  MISSILE  HAS  SURVIVED  WITHOUT 
STRUCTURAL  BREAKUP 

0  FLAT  DROP  ON  HARD  SURFACE  FROM  3  FEET 
□  FLAT  DROP  ON  HARD  SURFACE  FROM  9  FEET 
^  NOSE-ON  DROP  ON  HARD  SURFACE  FROM  9  FEET 
A  NOSE-ON  DROP  ON  HARD  SURFACE  FROM  30  FEET 
K  K  {KIPS)  =  1 .000  POUNDS 

FIGURE  11.  MISSILE  BREAKUP  LIMITS 


IX.  Conclusions 


The  application  of  safety  disciplines  to  the  SRAM  program 
represents  a  unique  test  for  the  disciplines  that  have  been 
developed  over  the  past  several  years.  The  SRAM  program 
was  one  of  the  first  major  weapon  systems  to  have  system 
safety  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program  from  the 
very  start.  System  safety  is  a  relatively  new  discipline,  and  as 
such  a  heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  development 
of  analytical  techniques  to  examine  safety  related  problems 
in  a  program.  These  analytical  techniques  were  developed 
early  in  the  formation  of  the  system  safety  discipline,  but 
their  effectiveness  in  solving  safety  problems  has  been  limited 
due  to  the  ivory  tower  approach  taken  by  many  safety 
organizations.  In  other  words  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk, 
many  papers,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  difficult  to 
measure  the  contribution  of  a  safety  organization  to  the 
program.  For  system  safety  to  continue  to  grow  as  an 
engineering  discipline  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
discipline  can  contribute  actively  to  the  overall  success  of  a 
program.  More  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  positive  program 
accomplishments  and  less  emphasis  on  arm  waving.  To 
accomplish  this  objective  primary  emphasis  in  the  safety 
discipline  must  be  now  placed  on  application  of  the  safety 
analytical  tools  that  have  been  under  development  for  the 
past  several  years. 

The  major  objective  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that 
safety  analytical  tools  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
SRAM  program,  which  has  resulted  in  no  accidents  or 
incidents.  For  the  safety  organization  to  assume  credit  for 
this  record  is  absurd.  As  discussed  previously  the  safety 
organization  is  a  part  of  the  team  effort  and  the  credit  for 
this  record  goes  to  the  total  team  not  just  one  element.  Then 
how  does  one  measure  the  effect  of  safety  against  the  total 
effect.  There  are  some  positive  indications  which  show  the 
safety  contribution  to  the  success  of  a  program.  These  are 
documented  safety  analysis,  engineering  changes  which 
reflect  safety  as  a  reason  for  change,  but  most  important  is 
the  recognition  of  the  safety  organization  by  other  engineer¬ 
ing  peer  groups.  The  SRAM  safety  organization  has  noted 
with  pleasure  that  prior  to  starting  of  work  on  design 
changes,  test  plans,  test  procedures  the  various  engineering 
groups  engage  the  safety  engineers  in  informal  discussion  to 
obtain  direction. 

An  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  program  has 
been  the  contribution  by  the  Safety  Engineers  assigned  to  the 
SRAM  program  who  collectively  represent  a  wide  range  of 
engineering  disciplines.  Another  important  element  in  the 
success  of  the  program  was  the  continuous  support,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  guidance  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Safety  manager 
(Mr.  Paul  Boyer)  of  ASD. 

The  final  question  is  what  was  the  price  tag  for  all  this 
effort,  and  was  it  cost  effective?  The  Boeing  System  Safety 
program  represents  approximately  1%  of  the  total  effort  on 
the  SRAM  program.  In  terms  of  effectiveness  this  has  to  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  no  personnel  injury  or  equipment  lost. 
It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  this  small  effort  is  cost 
effective  and  that  future  programs  should  continue  to  make 
safety  an  active  part  of  the  program. 
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Abstract 

The  Douglas  DC- 10  airplane  has  an  all-weather  landing  (AWL) 
capability,  which  permits  automatic  landings  under  zero-visibility 
weather  conditions.  An  exhaustive  reliability  and  safety  analysis  of  the 
DC- 10  AWL  System  showed  conclusively  that  the  safety  of  such 
landings,  despite  any  concurrent  system  failures,  is  extremely 
high  —  higher,  in  fact,  than  that  of  conventional,  visual  landings  under 
the  pilot’s  control  —  and  that  government  regulatory  agencies’  safety 
criteria  are  fully  met.  The  system  analysis  combined  several  common 
reliability  analysis  techniques  with  extensive  modeling  of  system 
performance. 


Introduction 

The  Douglas  DC-10  is  a  half-million-pound,  commercial  aircraft 
that  utilizes  three  high-thrust  jet  engines  and  a  wide  body  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  passengers  while  operating  from 
relatively  short  runways.  The  size  of  the  DC- 10  can  be  best 
understood  by  comparing  its  profile  with  that  of  the  world  renowned 
Douglas  DC-3  (Figure  1). 


The  DC-10  has  been  in  airline  service  since  August  1971  and  has 
established  an  excellent  record  for  reliability  and  safety.  The  broad 
programs  that  underlie  those  achievements  are  thoroughly  described  in 
a  recent  technical  paper  (“Development  of  Douglas  Commercial 
Aircraft  Reliability  Programs,”  D.  L.  Gilles,  published  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  1972  Annual  Symposium  on  Reliability,  San  Francisco,  25 
January  1972). 


One  of  the  most  significant  operating  features  of  the  DC- 10  is  its 
ability  to  execute  fully  automatic  landings  in  all  visibility  conditions, 
including  the  “zero-zero”  condition  where  vertical  and  horizontal 
visibility  are  essentially  zero  feet.  This  All-Weather  Landing  (AWL) 
capability  means  that  the  aircraft  can  flawlessly  execute  all  required 
landing  maneuvers,  regardless  of  visibility  conditions,  at  any  airport 
equipped  with  the  necessary  ground  equipment.  All-weather  landings 
provide  cost  savings  to  airlines  and  improved  service  to  passengers  by 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  bad-weather  diversions  to  alternate 
airports. 

System  safety  is  perhaps  the  single  most  significant  performance 
requirement  for  an  AWL  system.  System  safety  requirements  are  in 
fact  so  stringent  that  aircraft  using  AWL  systems  built  to  current 
government  regulatory  criteria  can  be  expected  to  be  even  safer  than 
visually  operated  aircraft  are  today.  As  an  airframe  manufacturer,  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company  has  an  obligation  to  demonstrate  that  its 
AWL  systems  comply  with  regulatory  criteria  and  qualify  for  type 
certification  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  and 
foreign  regulatory  agencies.  Analyses  are  required  to  verify  that  the 
systems’  performance  and  reliability  are  such  that  for  operation  in 
reduced  weather  minimums  they  meet  the  safety  requirements  of 
those  regulatory  agencies.  The  AWL  system  must  then  go  through  a 
rigorous  training  and  review  cycle  with  the  user  airlines  before  any 
airline  is  authorized  to  use  it  in  revenue  operation.  The  AWL  system 
on  the  DC-IO  will  enter  this  cycle  during  1973. 

The  DC-10  AWL  System  (called  “the  System”  hereafter)  is  an 
extension  of  the  conventional  automatic-pilot,  or  “autopilot,”  system 
which  processes  signals  from  radio  receivers,  gyroscopes,  altimeters, 
and  other  sensors  to  command  the  aircraft  to  track  ground- 
transmitted  localizer  and  glideslope  beams.  Figure  2  shows  the  spatial 
relationships  of  the  two  beams,  the  aircraft,  and  the  runway  during  an 
automatic  landing.  (This  simplified  sketch  omits  several  details;  for 
example,  the  two  beams  do  not  actually  originate  at  the  same  point  on 
the  runway.)  The  localizer  beam,  actually  the  field-intensity  pattern  of 
a  modulated  VHF  carrier  radiated  from  a  directive  ground  antenna,  is 
the  reference  by  which  the  autopilot  keeps  the  aircraft’s  course 
coincident  with  the  centerline  of  the  runway.  Similarly,  the  glideslope 
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beam,  a  UHF  carrier,  serves  to  hold  the  aircraft’s  descent  angle  to  a 
specified  magnitude,  roughly  three  degrees.  The  System  extends  the 
conventional  autopilot’s  capability  by  achieving  completely  automatic 
landings;  in  contrast,  landings  with  conventional  autopilots  require  the 
pilot  to  take  over  manual  control  of  the  aircraft  at  least  several 
seconds  before  touchdown. 

Designing  the  System  to  meet  performance  and  reliability 
requirements  was  a  difficult  task,  not  only  because  of  the  basic  system 
complexity,  but  also  because  of  the  complex  airborne-ground  systems 
interfaces  and  the  numerous  pilot-aircraft  interfaces.  These  made 
ordinary  numerical  reliability  analyses  inadequate  for  fully  assessing 
the  System’s  reliability  and  safety.  Therefore  a  special  integration  of 
performance  analyses  and  failure  analyses,  called  the  Reliability  and 
Safety  (R  and  S)  Analysis,  was  developed  for  the  System.  This 
Analysis  utilized  data  generated  by  failure  mode  and  effects  analyses, 
fault  tree  analyses,  numerical  failure-rate  predictions,  worst-case 
circuit  analyses,  system  fault  analyses,  and  special  digital-computer 
simulations,  all  of  which  were  combined  to  provide  a  complete 
assessment.  This  integrated  analysis  provided  answers  to  all  questions 
regarding  the  effects  and  annunciation  of  any  fault,  single  or  multiple, 
its  probability  of  occurrence,  and  the  necessary  corrective  action  by 
the  flight  crew  following  each  fault. 


AWL  System  Safety  Criteria 

The  System  is  designed  to  comply  with  the  landing  safety  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  FAA  and  the  British  Civil  Aviation  Authority 
(CAA),  and  it  was  these  criteria  that  largely  established  the  reliability 
and  safety  features  of  the  System  design.  A  detailed  description  of 
these  criteria  is  therefore  presented  to  assist  in  understanding  the 
System  and  its  R  and  S  Analysis. 

FAA  and  CAA  landing  safety  criteria  are  specified  in  terms  of 
three  landing  approach  categories,  two  of  which  are  of  concern  here 
(see  Figure  3).  In  a  Category  II  approach,  the  pilot  expects  to  be  able 
to  see  the  runway  when  he  reaches  the  landing  decision  height  and  can 
then  continue  with  an  automatic  landing,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  failed 
landing  system  can  make  a  manual  landing.  If,  however,  he  cannot  see 
the  runway  at  decision  height,  he  must  immediately  execute  a 
go-around.  At  decision  height,  since  the  aircraft  is  only  100  feet  off 
the  ground  and  only  about  13  seconds  from  touchdown,  it  is  a  logical 
requirement  that  any  landing  system  failure  must  not  cause  the 
aircraft  to  make  abrupt  maneuvers  or  interfere  with  the  pilot’s  taking 
and  maintaining  control  of  it.  The  formal  FAA/CAA  statements  of 
these  requirements,  called  the  fail-passive  criteria,  are  paraphrased  in 
Figure  3.  Virtually  all  American  and  British  jet  aircraft  in  commercial 
service  are  currently  designed  and  certified  for  Category  II  landing 
approaches. 

Category  III  requirements  characterize  all-weather  landings,  in 
which  the  pilot  does  not  need  to  or  expect  to  see  the  runway  before 
touchdown.  When  alert  height  (in  effect,  synonymous  with  “decision 
height”  in  Category  II)  is  reached,  the  pilot  must  execute  a  go-around 
if  the  landing  system  is  no  longer  “fail-operational,”  as  defined  in 
Figure  3,  which  paraphrases  the  formal  FAA/CAA  statements  of  those 


LANDING 

APPROACH 

CATEGORY 

LANDING 
DECISION 
(OR  ALERT) 
HEIGHT 
(FT) 

SAFETY  CRITERIA 

IE 

100 

THF  SYSTEM  MUST  FAIL  PASSIVE;  ANY  FAILURE  IMMEDIATELY  TELLS 
THE  PILOT  HIS  SYSTEM  HAS  FAILED,  AND  DOES  NOT  CAUSE  ABRUPT 
AIRCRAFT  MANEUVERS  OR  INTERFERE  WITH  HIS  NORMAL  CONTROL  OF 
IT. 

m 

100 

THF  SYSTFM  MUST  FAIL  OPERATIONAL;  ANY  SINGLE  FAILURE  HAS  NO 
EFFECT  ON  AlRCRAn  PERFORMANCE,  SINCE  REDUNDANT  AUTOLAND 
CAPABILITY  IS  PROVIDED;  MULTIPLE-FAULT-CAUSED  LOSS  OF  AUTO¬ 
LAND  CAPABILITY  IS  "EXTREMELY  IMPROBABLE." 

FIGURE  3.  FAA/CAA  LANDING  APPROACH  REQUIREMENTS  AND  SAFETY 
CRITERIA 


criteria.  Conversely,  if  the  system  is  fail-operational  at  alert  height,  the 
automatic  landing  will  proceed.  During  the  remaining  seconds  before 
touchdown,  the  landing  will  be  unaffected  by  any  system  failure. 
Category  III  landing  criteria  are  an  innovation  of  the  late  1960s,  and 
in  the  United  States  only  the  wide-body  jet  aircraft  (DC- 10,  747  and 
LI 01 1)  have  been  designed  for  such  landings. 

The  failure  criteria  summarized  in  Figure  3  constitute  the  basic 
reason  for  the  R  and  S  Analysis,  most  of  which  was  performed  to 
verify  the  System’s  compliance  with  those  criteria.  A  description  of 
the  System  and  the  Analysis  follows,  after  some  clarifying  definitions. 

As  used  herein,  a  “fault”  is  a  failure  of  functional  output  - 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  hydraulic  -  of  an  equipment  unit  (black 
box)  of  the  System,  which  means  that  the  functional  output  is  outside 
its  acceptable  limits.  The  term  “fault”  also  includes  failures  of  inputs 
to  the  System  from  other,  interfacing  systems  on  the  airplane,  for 
example,  voltage  from  the  generators.  A  “hazardous”  fault  is  one  that 
could  conceivably  cause  an  unsafe  landing,  that  is,  a  landing  that  fails 
one  or  more  of  the  approach  and  landing  safety  criteria  (see  Figure  3). 
“Multiple  fault,”  as  used  herein,  refers  to  two  or  more  independent, 
causally  unrelated  faults.  “Failure,”  as  used  herein,  carries  its 
conventional  meaning:  the  inability  of  an  item  to  perform  within 
previously  specified  limits. 


System  Description  and  Modeling 

The  basic  System  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  It  consists 
of  two  independent,  identical  automatic-landing,  i.e.,  “autoland,” 
subsystems,  No.  1  shown  above  and  No.  2  below  the  horizontal 
dashed  line.  Thus  each  autoland  is  capable  of  carrying  out  the  required 
sense,  compute,  and  actuate  functions  to  complete  a  successful 
landing,  totally  unaffected  by  the  existence  of  any  fault  in  the  other 
autoland.  (Although  not  shown  in  Figure  4,  like  flight-control  surfaces 
are  mechanically  cross-coupled  between  autolands  so  that  either 
autoland,  or  both  in  unison,  can  satisfactorily  control  the  surfaces.) 
Described  in  reliability  engineering  terms,  the  System  consists  of  two 
parallel-redundant  autolands  without  selective  switching.  Both  auto¬ 
lands  are  normally  operating;  the  occurrence  of  a  hazardous  fault  in 
either  one  is  immediately  detected  by  an  on-line  comparator,  which 
“disconnects”  (in  effect,  de-energizes)  that  half  of  the  System,  and 
annunciates  the  faulted  status,  all  without  affecting  the  other 
autoland. 


FIGURE  4.  BASIC  AWL  SYSTEM 


As  shown,  the  computation  function  in  each  autoland  is 
implemented  by  a  pair  of  identical  computation  channels:  channels 
1 A  and  IB  in  Autoland  1,  and  channels  2A  and  2B  in  Autoland  2.  The 
purpose  of  dual  channels  is  to  facilitate  fault  monitoring,  not  to 
increase  reliability,  since  both  channels  disconnect  when  either  one 
fails.  Each  on-line  comparator  circuit  is  a  differential  amplifier  whose 
threshold  is  set  to  detect  an  excessive  difference  between  the  two 
voltages  monitored  at  identical  circuit  points  in  the  two  computa¬ 
tional  channels.  The  arrangement  permits  detection  of  small,  fault- 
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induced  differences  between  a  pair  of  voltages,  both  of  which 
normally  vary  over  such  a  wide  range  that  single-channel  fault 
monitoring  would  be  impracticable.  Figure  5  summarizes  the  vital  role 
of  the  on-line  comparators,  without  which  the  rigid  safety  require¬ 
ments  for  the  System  could  not  have  been  met. 

44  ON-LINE  COMPARATORS  (PLUS  THEIR  ASSOCIATED  LOGIC  CIRCUITS): 

•  DETECT  EXCESSIVE  DIFFERENCE  VOLTAGES  BETWEEN  MONITORED 
POINTS  IN  ADJACENT  CHANNELS, 


-  THEN  - 

•  D1 SCONNECT  ONE  AUTOLAND  (BOTH  CHANNELS) 

-  AND- 

•  ANNUNCIATE  THE  FAULTED  STATUS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

FIGURE  5.  ROLE  OF  THE  ON  LINE  FAULT  COMPARATORS 

Figure  6  is  another  block  diagram  of  one  of  the  two  identical 
autolands,  redrawn  to  contrast  its  analog  and  digital  portions.  This 
“AWL  half-System”  configuration  was  employed  in  most  of  the  R  and 
S  Analysis,  and  is  therefore  called  by  that  name  here  rather  than 
“autoland.”  However,  the  distinction  between  the  System  and  the 
half-System  is  not  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  R  and  S 
Analysis,  and  therefore  the  term  “half-System”  will  not  be  used 
hereafter. 


FIGURE  6.  RUDIMENTARY  AWL  HALF-SYSTEM 


Within  the  upper  dashed  rectangle  (Figure  6)  are  the  System’s 
logic  circuits,  which  sense  outputs  from  the  on-line  monitors  and  the 
computers  to  control  the  changes  in  System  operational  modes  and 
the  annunciation  of  the  System’s  status  and  its  faults.  For  the  R  and  S 
Analysis,  the  operation  of  this  portion  of  the  System  was  simulated 
using  an  IBM  360  digital  computer  program  consisting  essentially  of 
the  boolean  equations  that  specify  the  logical  functions  of  these 
monitoring  and  annunciation  circuits.  Called  the  “Logic  Model” 
hereafter,  this  simulation  permitted  a  system  evaluation  of  changes  in 
inputs  to  the  logic  circuits  and  of  faults  within  them. 

The  Fault  Annunciators  block  represents  the  lights,  aural 
warnings,  displays,  and  other  media  by  which  the  faulted  status  of  the 
System  is  annunciated  to  the  flight  crew. 

Within  the  lower  dashed  rectangle  are  the  sensors,  computers, 
and  actuators  that  carry  out  those  three  classic  flight-control 
functions.  The  computers  (two  each  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  computers  in 
the  half-System)  are  all  analog,  as  are  all  the  electrical  signals  within 
this  rectangle,  with  the  exception  of  the  digital  outputs  of  the  on-line 
monitors.  For  the  R  and  S  Analysis,  all  of  the  functions  within  this 
rectangle,  that  is,  all  of  the  sensing,  computation,  and  actuation,  plus 
the  associated  mechanical  systems  and  aerodynamic  feedbacks,  were 


simulated  by  appropriately  programming  an  IBM  370  digital  com¬ 
puter.  This  computerized  simulation  model,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  “System  Performance  Model,”  is  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Figure 
7.  It  consists  of  a  digital  simulation  of  the  flight  control  functions 
with  input  performance  variables  and  safety  criteria,  plus  the 
capability  (explained  later)  for  inducing  specific  faults  into  the  Model 
and  determining  their  effects.  Because  of  its  pivitol  importance  in  the 
R  and  S  Analysis,  a  more  detailed  description  of  that  Model  follows. 


PERFORMANCE  VARIABLES 

SENSORS 

ANALOG  COMPUTATION 
MECHANICAL  CONTROLS 
GLIDESLOPE  BEAM 
LOCALIZER  BEAM 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

APPROACH  AND  LANDING 
SAFETY  CRITERIA 

TOUCHDOWN  COORDINATES  ON  RUNWAY 
SINK  RATE  AND  ACCELERATION 
PITCH  AND  PITCH  RATE 
ROLL  AND  ROLL  RATE 
YAW  AND  YAW  RATE 

INDUCED  FAULTS- 

FIGURE  7.  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE  MODEL 


FLIGHT 

CONTROL 

FUNCTIONS 

SIMULATION 


MODEL  OUTPUTS 
-►  safe/notsafe  landing 


System  Performance  Model 

Effective  flight-control  functions  simulation  must  accurately 
represent  the  actual  movement  and  position  of  the  aircraft  with 
respect  to  the  localizer  and  glideslope  beams  and  to  the  ground.  To 
achieve  this,  all  System  sensors  (Figure  6)  were  modeled  in  the  way 
they  operate  in  the  aircraft  to  detect  changes  in  aircraft  position.  In 
the  compute  portion  of  the  simulation,  digital  representations  of 
analog  transfer  functions  were  used  to  model  the  actual  System  circuit 
operation.  To  simulate  the  manner  in  which  the  System  actually 
commands  the  flight  control  surfaces  (Figure  8)  to  hold  the  aircraft  on 
the  localizer  and  glideslope  beams,  the  Model  was  programmed  to 
simulate  these  commands  and  the  resultant  movement  of  the 
commanded  surfaces  and  the  aircraft  by  using  the  six-degree-of- 
freedom  aerodynamic  equations  of  the  aircraft.  Verification  of  proper 
representation  of  these  equations  in  the  Model  was  established  by 
statistical  correlation  with  data  from  actual  flight  test  aircraft  and 
from  a  test  fixture  called  the  “Iron  Bird,”  a  full-scale  DC- 10 
flight-control  mockup  with  cable  runs,  hydraulics,  actuators,  control 
surfaces  and  peripheral  equipment  identical  to  the  production  aircraft. 
The  integrated  simulation  of  these  sense,  compute,  and  actuate 
functions  was  achieved  in  a  closed-loop  arrangement  in  which  flight 
commands,  together  with  changes  in  sensor  outputs,  generate  com¬ 
mands  that  feed  control-surface  actuators,  which  in  turn  feed  back 
actuator  position  information  to  the  computer.  The  resultant  control 
surface  displacement  “moved”  the  simulated  aircraft  via  the  aerody¬ 
namic  equations,  thereby  satisfying  the  flight  commands. 
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Figure  7  lists  the  System  performance  variables  and  safety 
criteria  that  are  utilized  in  the  flight-control  function  simulation  to 
“land”  the  aircraft  and  assess  the  safety  of  the  landing.  The  first  three 
groups  of  performance  variables  are  the  normally  expected  ranges  of 
values  of  the  key  performance  parameters  of  the  sensors,  analog 
computer,  and  mechanical  controls  (actuators  and  linkages).  Before 
each  simulated  landing,  a  Monte  Carlo  sampling  routine  randomly 
selected  as  inputs  to  the  Model,  a  single  value  for  each  of  those 
parameters  from  the  distribution  of  values  for  that  parameter.  Each  of 
these  distributions  had  been  generated  by  Monte  Carlo  sampling  of 
electrical  part  and  mechanical  part  parameters  from  their  individual 
distributions.  Prior  analyses  of  sizable  quantities  of  data  on  manu¬ 
facturing  tolerance  limits  and  end-of-life  limits  for  the  key  parameters 
of  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  electrical  parts,  including  microcircuits, 
had  shown  that  the  individual  part-value  distributions  were  essentially 
Gaussian. 

The  statistical  distributions  of  glideslope-beam  and  localizer- 
beam  variables,  namely,  their  steady-state  offsets  and  variations  with 
time,  were  provided  by  FAA.  Approximately  1000  times  during  each 
simulated  landing,  the  distributions  of  these  two  groups  of  variables 
were  randomly  sampled  and  filtered  to  limit  the  rate  of  change  from 
one  sampled  value  to  the  next. 

The  magnitudes  of  each  of  the  environmental  conditions  -  wind 
velocity  and  direction,  shear,  gusts  and  turbulence  -  were  randomly 
sampled  every  50  milliseconds  during  each  simulated  approach  and 
landing,  with  filtering  to  limit  the  rate  of  change  from  one  sampled 
value  to  the  next.  The  Gaussian  distributions  describing  each  of  these 
variables,  including  the  dependence  of  gusts  and  shears  to  wind 
velocity,  were  provided  by  FAA.  In  the  same  sense  that  an  aircraft  is 
displaced  in  real  space  by  these  changes  in  environment,  the  Model 
responds  by  “displacing”  the  simulated  aircraft  with  respect  to 
glideslope  and  localizer  beams  and  to  the  ground. 

Acceptable  limits  for  each  of  the  approach  and  landing  safety 
criteria  listed  in  Figure  7  were  determined  primarily  from  analyses  and 
testing  of  the  DC- 10  aircraft  to  determine  its  structural  limitations. 
Every  50  milliseconds  during  each  simulated  approach  and  landing, 
aircraft  performance  was  matched  against  these  criteria  as  part  of  the 
flight-control  functions  simulation.  If  criteria  limits  were  exceeded  at 
any  time,  the  landing  was  designated  as  “not  safe.” 

The  System  Performance  Model  provided  three  categories  of 
outputs  for  each  simulated  approach  and  landing: 

1.  A  binary  decision  on  the  safety  of  the  landing,  “safe”  or  “not 
safe,”  and  a  statement  of  which  criteria  were  violated. 

2.  A  printout  of  measured  difference  voltages  at  each  comparator 
location  (or  candidate  location)  versus  time  during  the  approach. 

3.  A  quantitative  printout  of  all  the  landing  performance  param¬ 
eters  versus  time  during  the  approach. 

In  total,  these  outputs  constitute  an  overall  performance  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  System  except  for  its  logic  portions. 

Reliability  and  Safety  Analysis 
Purpose  and  Prime  Goals 

Figure  9  summarizes  the  purpose  and  prime  goals  of  the  Analysis. 
The  10“^  probability  number,  representing  one  occurrence  in  a 
billion  landings,  is  not  explicitly  specified  by  FAA  or  CAA  but 
approximates  the  minimum  measure  of  safety  those  agencies  will 
accept.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  R  and  S  Analysis  task  was  essentially 
one  of  confirming  that  all  the  effects  of  every  conceivable  single-fault 
or  multiple-fault  occurrence  are  definitively  and  quantitatively  known 
and  will  not  prevent  a  safe  landing.  Additionally,  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  on-line  monitors  had  to  be  validated. 


BASIC  PURPOSE: 

TO  VERIFY  THE  AWL  SYSTEM'S  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FAA/CAA  CRITERIA 

PRIME  GOALS  WERE  TO  CONFIRM  THAT: 

•  EVERY  HAZARDOUS  FAULT,  SINGLE  OR  MULTIPLE,  WILL  BE  DETECTED  AND 
ANNUNCIATED  AND  WILL  DISCONNECT  THE  FAILED  SUBSYSTEM 

•  ANY  SINGLE  FAULT  WILL  ALWAYS  CAUSE  THE  AWL  SYSTEM  TO: 

A.  FAIL  PASSIVE  IN  A  CATEGORY  H  LANDING  APPROACH,  AND 

B.  FAIL  OPERATIONAL  IN  A  CATEGORY  DI  LANDING  APPROACH 

•  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ANY  COMBINATION  OF  MULTIPLE  FAULTS  THAT 
COU  LD  RESU  LT  1 N  A  V 1 OLATI ON  OF  A  OR  B  I S  <  10-9 

•  NUISANCE  DISCONNECTS  CAUSED  BY  ON-LINE  MONITORS  RARELY  OCCUR. 

FIGURE  9.  R&S  ANALYSIS,  PURPOSE  AND  GOALS 

Basic  Method  and  Sequence 

The  basic  R  and  S  Analysis  method,  summarized  in  Figure  10, 
was,  in  effect,  a  series  of  fault  effects  analyses,  but  actually  consisted 
of  an  integrated  combination  of  several  kinds  of  analyses  and 
computer  simulation  techniques,  as  will  be  seen.  Figure  1 1  identifies 
the  four  basic  phases  of  the  Analysis,  preceded  by  a  “fault-free’ 
analysis,  which,  although  not  in  itself  a  reliability  or  safety  analysis, 
was  basic  to  all  that  followed.  The  five  analyses  will  be  discussed  in 
the  sequence  shown. 

IDENTIFY  AND  CHARACTERIZE  EVERY  SYSTEM  FAULT 

EVALUATE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EVERY  SINGLE  FAULT: 

ON  AWL  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 

ON  AIRPLANE  PERFORMANCE 

ON  THE  CREW'S  REACTION  CAPABILITIES 

TO  VERIFY  ITS  MONITORING  AND  ANNUNCIATION 

EVALUATE  THE  ABOVE  EFFECTS  FOR  EVERY  POSSIBLE  MULTIPLE-FAULT  COMBINATION 
EVALUATE  SINGLE-  AND  MULTIPLE-FAULT  EFFECTS  ON  MONITORING  AND  ANNUNCIATION 

FIGURE  10.  R&S  ANALYSIS,  THE  BASIC  METHOD 

FAULT-FREE  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS 
FAULT  MONITORING  ANALYSIS 
SINGLE-FAULT  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 

•  ANALOG-FAULT  ANALYSIS 

•  LOGIC-FAULT  ANALYSIS 
MULTIPLE-FAULT  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 
INTERFACE-FAULT  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 

FIGURE  11.  R&S  ANALYSIS  SEQUENCE 

Fault-Free  System  Performance  Analysis 

As  shown  in  Figure  12,  this  analysis  used  the  System  Perform¬ 
ance  Model  to  evaluate  the  safety  level  of  System  performance  during 
several  thousand  simulated  landings.  (In  this  and  subsequent  flow 
diagrams,  rectangles  identify  data  analysis  or  computation,  and  circles 
and  ellipses  identify  data  or  information.)  During  these  simulated 
landings  the  System  was  fault  free  ~  was  operating  as  designed,  with 
no  internal  faults  -  in  contrast  to  its  status  in  the  subsequent  phases 
of  the  R  and  S  Analysis  where  faults  were  individually  placed  in  the 
System  before  each  simulated  landing.  As  shown,  corrective  action, 
usually  System  redesign,  eliminated  each  not-safe  condition  that  was 
identified.  Correlation  of  the  fault-free  simulation  with  actual  flight- 
test  data  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  System  Performance  Model 
and  validated  its  use  in  the  subsequent  analyses. 
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FIGURE  12.  PERFORMANCE  SIMULATION  OF  THE  FAULT-FREE  AWL 
SYSTEM 


Essential  Elements  of  R  and  S  Analysis 

A  flow  diagram  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  Analysis  (Figure 
13)  provides  an  overview  of  all  that  is  to  follow  here.  As  shown,  the 
System  Performance  Model  and  Logic  Model  perform  supporting  roles 
to  four  different  analyses:  fault-monitoring,  single-fault,  multiple- 
fault,  and  interface-fault.  Outputs  indicated  by  the  cross-hatched 
arrow  heads  are  unacceptable  or  “fail”  data  that  require  corrective 
action.  Implementing  proper  corrective  action  makes  these  outputs 
disappear,  and,  in  effect,  the  Analysis  is  satisfactorily  completed  when 
all  of  them  have  been  eliminated.  The  four  different  analyses 
individually  described  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow  are  interrelated 
and  cannot  be  viewed  as  separate,  independent  entities.  However,  their 
partial  independence  permits  a  sequential  description. 

Fault  Monitoring  Analysis.  This  analysis,  shown  in  Figure  14,  had 
three  goals: 

1.  To  confirm  that  every  hazardous  fault  is  monitored  by  an  on-line 
comparator  (refer  to  Figure  9). 

2.  To  establish  comparator  thresholds  and  delay  times  to  minimize 
nuisance  disconnects  while  achieving  satisfactory  fault  monitoring. 

3.  To  identify  every  nonhazardous  fault  having  Q  >  10"^  (for  later 
use  in  the  multiple-fault  analysis). 


FIGURE  14.  FAULT  MONITORING  ANALYSIS 

and  locations  for  on-line  comparators  to  minimize  nuisance 
disconnects. 

Achieving  Goal  3  required  a  calculation  of  Q,  the  probability  of 
fault  occurrence  during  a  landing  approach,  for  every  nonhazardous 
fault,  so  that  faults  having  Q  >  10“^  could  be  used  later  in  the 
multiple-fault  analysis.  Q  was  calculated  using  the  conventional 
Q  =  1  —  e“^*  formula,  where  X  is  the  fault  rate  and  t  is  the 
exposure  time,  i.e.,  the  hours  since  last  tested  or  monitored  and  shown 
not  to  have  failed.  Figure  15  puts  this  calculation  into  perspective  by 
listing  the  System’s  four  “levels”  of  fault  detection,  in  order  of 
increasing  exposure  time,  No.  4  the  longest.  Some  faults  are  detected 
only  by  Level  4  testing,  others  by  Levels  3  and  4,  others  by  all  four 
levels,  etc.  For  every  fault,  the  Q  calculation  required  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  maximum  exposure  time,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
detection  activities  at  these  four  levels.  X  for  each  fault  was  calculated 
by  methods  to  be  described  later.  Of  the  four  levels,  1  has  been 
discussed  in  detail,  and  3  and  4  are  typical  of  all  avionics  systems. 
Level  2  is  a  pre-land  test,  executed  about  3  minutes  before  touch¬ 
down.  It  exercises  and  facilitates  monitoring  of  virtually  all  of  the 
System,  thus  limiting  exposure  time  for  nearly  every  fault  to  3 
minutes. 


LEVEL  1:  BY  ON-LINE  COMPARATORS 

LEVEL  2:  BY  PRE-LAND  TEST 

LEVEL  3:  BY  UNSCHEDULED  REMOVAL  ACTION 

LEVEL  4:  BY  ACCEPTANCE  TESTING  OR  OVERHAUL 

FIGURE  15.  LEVELS  OF  FAULT  DETECTION 

Single-Fault  Analysis.  This  analysis  had  two  phases,  a  Single- 
Analog-Fault  Analysis  and  a  Single-Logic-Fault  Analysis,  which  will 
now  be  discussed  in  that  sequence. 


FIGURE  13.  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  OVERALL  R&S  ANALYSIS 

As  shown,  faults  (whose  nature  and  derivation  will  be  described 
shortly)  are  induced  into  the  System  Performance  Model  one  at  a 
time,  and  the  Model’s  outputs  are  used  to  make  the  monitoring 
analyses.  Achievement  of  Goal  1  is  largely  described  by  Figure  14; 
when  achieved,  the  “is  not”  output  disappears  from  all  subsequent 
simulation  runs.  Nuisance  disconnects  of  on-line  comparators  (Goal  2) 
are  caused  by  unequal  electrical  noise  levels  in  the  two  monitored 
channels.  Reducing  their  occurrences  to  an  acceptable  number 
required  that  the  settings  of  the  triggering  threshold  and  response  time 
of  each  comparator  be  optimized  to  diminish  its  sensitivity  to  noise 
while  not  reducing  its  required  sensitivity  to  fault  occurrences.  All 
potential  comparator  locations  were  monitored  throughout  each 
simulated  landing,  and  the  time-versus-voltage  patterns  of  comparator 
signals  were  retained  on  magnetic  tape.  Analyses  of  these  signal 
characteristics  from  normal,  no-fault  landings  and  faulted  landings 
established  optimum  locations,  realistic  thresholds,  and  time  delays 


Single-Analog-Fault  Analysis.  Figure  16,  the  flow  diagram 
for  this  analysis,  shows  that  here  again  the  System  Performance  Model 
was  utilized  to  generate  fault  monitoring  and  landing  performance 


FIGURE  16.  SINGLE-ANALOG-FAULT  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 
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information  in  response  to  single  analog  faults  induced  into  it.  This 
analysis  had  two  goals:  (1)  to  eliminate  every  hazardous  single  fault, 
and,  after  having  done  so,  (2)  to  develop  effects  and  annunciation  data 
for  every  single  fault,  for  subsequent  use  in  the  Multiple-Faults  Effects 
Analysis. 

As  one  starting  point,  a  basic  design  analysis  established  the 
identity  of  every  fault  —  analog  and  digital  —  in  the  System,  nearly 
1600  in  total,  consisting  of  600-odd  types  of  faults,  each  analog  type 
having  three  fault  modes:  maximum  possible  value,  minimum  possible 
value,  and  a  degraded  value  outside  acceptable  limits,  and  each  logic 
type  having  its  two  modes. 

Next,  a  conventional  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis  (FMEA) 
was  made  of  the  entire  System,  starting  at  the  part  level  This  overall 
System  FMEA  can  be  viewed  as  1600  separate  FMEA’s,  one  for  each 
system  fault,  each  deriving  the  causal  relationship  between  a  given 
fault  and  the  particular  group  of  circuit-part  and/or  mechanical-part 
failures  that  can  cause  it.  As  shown  in  Figure  16,  two  FMEA  outputs 
are  used:  (1)  fault  monitoring  effects  information  is  fed  to  an  analysis 
step  that  will  be  explained  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  (2)  the  identity 
of  each  fault  and  of  the  particular  electrical  circuit  and/or  mechanical 
assembly  that  relates  to  it  are  fed  to  a  worst-case  failure-effects 
analysis.  This  analysis  produces  a  pair  of  quantitative,  worst-case  limits 
of  every  fault  —  specifically,  the  worst-case  maximum  and  minimum 
voltages  at  every  faulted  point  in  the  System  —  as  a  consequence  of 
the  worst  single  part  failure.  For  the  System  s  electrical  circuits, 
worst-case  voltage  limits  were  derived  directly;  for  each  mechanical 
portion  of  the  System,  the  analog  computation  circuit  simulating  that 
portion  was  analyzed  to  derive  the  voltage  limits  defining  the 
worst-case  fault.  These  pairs  of  worst-case  analog-fault  limits  were 
gated  into  the  System  Performance  Model,  one  at  a  time,  as  shown, 
and  the  Model  performed  simulated  approach  and  landing  runs,  each 
run  with  the  System  containing  a  single  fault  at  its  worst-case 
magnitude.  (Note:  the  induced  faults  referred  to  in  the  Fault 
Monitoring  Analysis,  above,  are  the  exact  same  faults  just  described.) 
As  shown,  the  Model’s  outputs  are  fed  to  a  Single-Fault  Effects  and 
Annunciation  Analysis,  which  will  now  be  described. 

The  Single-Fault  Effects  and  Annunciation  Analysis  form  shown 
in  Figure  17,  one  of  the  400  such  sheets  used  for  this  analysis,  was 
used  to  record  the  identity  of  every  fault  and  its  effects  and 
annunciation  data.  For  every  fault  named  in  the  far  left  column,  an 
analyst,  using  System  schematics,  the  System  Performance  Model’s 
outputs  with  that  fault  induced,  and  his  evaluation  of  fault  monitoring 
effects  information  from  the  FMEA,  entered  on  the  form  a  statement 
of  the  fault’s  effects  on  the  System  (second  from  left  column).  In 
succeeding  columns,  he  entered  the  manner  of  its  annunciation,  the 
required  corrective  action  by  the  crew,  and  its  effects  on  the  airplane  s 
capability  to  continue  a  satisfactory  approach  and  landing. 


FIGURE  17.  SINGLE-FAULT  EFFECTS  AND  ANNUNCIATION  ANALYSIS  FORM 


To  achieve  Goal  1,  the  analyst’s  review  of  the  effects  and 
annunciation  data  identified  every  hazardous  fault,  all  of  which  were 
then  changed  to  nonhazardous  by  appropriate  corrective  action,  for 
example,  by  adding  an  on-line  comparator  and  disconnect,  or  by 
increasing  the  scope  of  the  Pre-Land  Test  to  exercise  that  function,  or 
by  utilizing  an  alternate  sensor  to  obviate  use  of  that  function  below 
alert  height,  etc.  The  cross-hat ched-arrow  output  in  Figure  16  then 
disappeared.  To  achieve  Goal  2,  the  analytical  process  described  above 
was  used  to  generate  the  effects  and  annunciation  information  for 
every  single  analog  fault  —  all  of  them  now  nonhazardous  — -  for  later 
use  in  the  Multiple-Fault  Effects  Analysis. 

Single-Logic-Fault  Analysis.  This  analysis  had  the  same 
goals  as  the  Single-Analog-Fault  Analysis  and  was  implemented 
essentially  the  same,  except  that  the  Logic  Model  instead  of  the 
System  Performance  Model  did  the  required  simulation  to  determine 
fault  effects  and  annunciation  status.  Figure  18-  is  the  flow  diagram. 
All  logic  faults  (selected  from  the  Single-Fault  Effects  and  Annunci¬ 
ation  Analysis  form)  were  entered  into  the  Logic  Model,  one  at  a  time, 
as  an  erroneous  binary  digit.  For  each  entered  logic  fault,  the  Model 
generated  information  on  the  annunciation  of  the  fault  and  on  the 
status  of  logic  circuits  affected.  Using  this  information  and  his  System 
schematics,  the  analyst:  (1)  identified  hazardous  logic  faults,  all  of 
which  were  changed  to  nonhazardous  by  methods  exemplified  above, 
and  (2)  entered  fault  effects  data  on  the  Single-Fault  Effects  and 
Annunciation  form  for  later  use  in  the  Multiple-Fault  Analysis. 


FIGURE  18.  SINGLE-LOGIC-FAULT  Ef^FECTS  ANALYSIS 

Note  that  the  single-fault  analyses,  just  described,  established 
that  the  System  contains  no  single  fault  that  is  hazardous,  thus 
showing  that  System  performance,  temporarily  ignoring  its  interfaces, 
complies  with  Category  11  safety  criteria  (Figure  3).  The  Multiple- 
Fault  Analysis,  to  be  described  next,  established  that  no  multiple-fault 
in  the  System  having  a  probability  of  occurrence  greater  than  10"^  is 
hazardous,  thus  showing  that  System  performance,  temporarily 
ignoring  its  interfaces,  complies  with  Category  III  safety  criteria 
(Figure  3).  To  be  described  here  last,  an  Interface  Fault  Effects 
Analysis  established  that  no  fault  or  fault  combination  in  interfacing 
systems  could  modify  either  of  the  preceding  statements. 

Multiple-Fault  Analysis.  As  shown  in  Figure  19,  a  special  Fault 
Matrix  served  as  a  vehicle  to  integrate  and  document  fault  and 
fault-effects  data  from  two  of  the  earlier  analyses  plus  a  calculated 
fault  occurrence  rate  for  every  fault.  Fault  rate  calculations  were  made 
conventionally  by  combining  individual  failure  rates  of  parts  in  each 
of  the  circuits  and  mechanical  units  analyzed. 

Figure  20  shows  the  format  of  the  Fault  Matrix,  one  of  nearly 
300  such  sheets  used  in  the  analysis.  The  legend  at  the  bottom  names 
the  12  discrete  status  indicators  used  to  document:  (1)  the  effects  of 
each  fault  on  the  pitch,  roll,  and  yaw  actuators  status  and  on  the 
commands  to  them,  and  (2)  the  manner  and  status  of  the  annunci¬ 
ation  of  each  fault. 
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FIGURE  19.  MULTIPLE-FAULT  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 


FIGURE  20.  FAULT  MATRIX 


A  computer  program  called  the  Multiple-Fault  Analysis  Model 
(see  Figure  19)  was  written  for  the  IBM  370  computer  and  was  used 
to: 

1.  Accept  the  discretely  indicated  fault  effects  (1  above)  and  the 
calculated  fault-rate  quantity  for  every  fault 

2.  Compare  fault  effects  with  stored  system  performance  criteria 
and  thus  identify  every  fault  and  fault  combination  that  could  cause 
an  unsafe  landing 

3.  Use  the  individual  fault  rates  to  calculate  the  probability  of 
occurrence  of  every  unsafe  landing,  and 

4.  Sum  the  probabilities  of  all  two-fault  occurrences  that  could 
cause  an  unsafe  landing,  and  do  the  same  for  all  three-fault  and 
higher-order  fault  groupings. 

For  the  probability  summations,  binomial  expansions  were  used, 
after  certain  modifications  were  made  to  them  to  facilitate  completion 
of  the  summing  task  within  reasonable  computer  running  time. 
Table  1  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  step  4,  above. 

The  table  demonstrates  two  vital  points: 

1.  As  a  consequence  of  any  single  fault,  the  probability  of  an  unsafe 
landing  is  zero,  as  is  required,  and  as  a  consequence  of  any  pair  of 
faults,  the  probability  is  less  than  10”^ ,  as  is  required. 

2.  The  consequences  of  three-fault  and  higher-order  fault  groupings 
can  safely  be  ignored. 


TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  MULTIPLE-FAULT  PROBABILITIES 


NUMBER  OF 
INDEPENDENT 
FAULTS  DURING 
APPROACH, 
BELOW  100  FT 

COMBINED  PROBABILITY  OF 
OCCURRENCE  OF  NUMBER 

OF  FAULTS  SHOWN  AND 

OF  AN  UNSAFE  LANDING 

1 

0 

2 

6. 9  X  10'^° 

3  OR  MORE 

<5  X 

Additionally,  the  annunciator  status  indicators  tabulated  in  the 
Fault  Matrix  (Figure  20)  were  reviewed  by  analysts  for  every 
significant  pair  of  faults,  i.e.,  pairs  whose  Q1Q2  product  >  10“^®. 
That  review  confirmed  that  each  such  multiple-fault  occurrence  would 
be  immediately  detected  and  annunciated,  as  is  required. 

In  addition  to  the  calculations  already  discussed,  and  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  the  Multiple-Fault  Analysis  Model  was  also 
utilized  to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  several  events  not  defined 
heretofore,  i.e.,  (1)  successful  go-around:  a  pilot-initiated  maneuver  to 
discontinue  the  automatic  landing  and  manually  fly  the  aircraft  to 
another  landing  site;  (2)  unsuccessful  go-around;  and  (3)  being  at  too 
low  an  altitude  to  safely  execute  the  go-around.  These  probabilities, 
calculated  using  the  fault  grouping  method  described  above,  provided 
valuable  additional  insight  into  the  capabilities  of  the  AWL  System 
and  of  the  adequacy  of  the  equipment  necessary  to  execute  the 
go-around. 

Interface  Fault  Effects  Analysis.  The  three  airborne  systems  that 
interface  with  the  AWL  System  are  the  electrical  power  system,  the 
hydraulic  power  system,  and  the  ground-sensing  system.  Conventional 
Fault  Tree  Analyses  were  made  to  identify  and  to  quantify  the 
probability  of  every  single  fault  and  of  every  multiple-fault  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  interfacing  systems  that,  by  terminating  or  degrading  a 
necessary  input  to  the  AWL  System,  could:  (1)  cause  one  or  both 
autolands  to  disconnect;  and/or  (2)  “cause  abrupt  aircraft  maneuvers 
or  interfere  with  .  .  .  [the  pilot’s]  normal  control  of  it”  (Figure  3). 
Additionally  analyzed  were  the  effects  of  the  combined  occurrences 
of  a  fault  in  one  autoland  and  a  terminated  or  degraded  necessary 
interface  input  to  the  other  autoland,  the  consequence  of  each  such 
fault  pair  being  the  disconnect  of  both  autolands. 

Results  of  this  analysis  showed  that  no  fault  or  fault  combination 
in  the  interfacing  systems,  or  faults  in  those  systems  combined  with 
faults  in  the  System,  can  cause  System  performance  to  violate  any  of 
its  safety  criteria  (Figure  3). 


Conclusions 

The  final  results  of  the  DC- 10  R  and  S  Analysis  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  System  performance  fully  complies  with  all 
applicable  FAA  and  CAA  safety  criteria  for  Category  II  and  III 
landings  and  that  nuisance  disconnect  occurrences  are  acceptably  few. 
While  achieving  these  results,  the  Analysis  also  provided  a  valuable, 
running  assessment  of  compliance  with  criteria  as  the  System  design 
evolved,  thus  identifying  required  redesigns  to  achieve  adequate 
redundancy,  to  properly  locate  on-line  comparators  and  set  their 
thresholds,  and  to  decrease  part  tolerance  and  drift  allowances. 

The  use  of  integrated  systems  analyses,  similar  in  basic  concept 
and  implementation  to  the  R  and  S  Analysis,  can  be  expected  to 
increase  in  the  future,  as  system  complexities  and  safety /reliability 
requirements  grow.  The  Analysis  described  above  may  help  illuminate 
the  problems  and  constraints  facing  those  whose  task  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  unified,  efficient  analyses  of  high-performance  systems. 
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In  this  paper,  twenty  five  microcomputer  programs  are 
created  to  solve  problems  in  Quality  Control  chart 
work,  using  Olivetti  P-101,  Hewlett-Packard  9100B  and 
Wang  7OOA  programmable  calculators.  As  a  result, 
tables  for  Control  Chart  constants  which  are  superior 
to  those  originally  published  in  ASTM  Manual  or  re¬ 
cently  published  in  ASQC  Standard  are  presented.  Num¬ 
erical  examples  are  given  for  each  area  of  application. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  as  the  electronic  computers  became 
bigger,  faster  and  more  complex,  the  frustration  on 
the  part  of  the  users  also  grew.  Rising  from  the  hor¬ 
izon  of  scientific  computation  are  three  important  de¬ 
velopments  of  great  significance.  They  are:  time 
sharing  systems,  minicomputers  and  programmable  calcu¬ 
lators  (Some  term  the  last  group  microcomputers).  Per¬ 
haps  these  new  developments  have  actually  been  induced 
by  or  developed  in  answer  to  this  frustration. 

Time  sharing  provides  the  user  with  a  "key”  to  the  of¬ 
ten  inpenetrable,  costly  but  efficient  present-day 
computer  system.  Software  in  conversational  mode  is 
developed  to  make  the  access  to  a  large  computer  much 
easier.  However,  the  cost  of  terminal  rental  plus 
fixed  revenue  such  as  TCT-terminal  connect  time,  l/O- 
input  output  charges  over  CPU- central  process  usage 
time  charge  and  security  (or  lack  of  it)  of  proprietary 
data  and  problems  are  notable  shortcomings.  Minicom¬ 
puters  then  emerged,  apparently  free  of  these  draw¬ 
backs  but  lacking  the  interactive  quality  of  the  time 
sharing  system.  It  would  be  absurd  to  develop  conver¬ 
sational  style  software  for  time  sharing  on  a  small 
computer  such  as  the  "mini".  Being  actually  a  smaller 
computer,  a  "mini"  acts  exactly  like  its  big  brother, 
but  at  a  slower  speed  (fortunately  also  at  lower  cost). 
As  a  result,  the  barrier  between  the  computer  and  its 
user  remains  Just  about  the  same.  At  least  one  person 
will  have  to  be  in  charge  of  administering  a  mini  com¬ 
puter  installation  and  the  mser's  problem  still  has  to 
pass  through  this  "administration".  The  third  devel¬ 
opment,  the  programmable  calculator  (microcomputer), 
probably  answered  the  prayers  of  the  frustrated  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  least 
costly  answer  of  the  three.  It  is  an  extended  calcu¬ 
lator  which  requires  of  the  user  to  learn  a  minimum 
amount  of  machine  control  language  in  order  to  program 
a  problem.  It  could  be  either  shared  by  many  people 
or  be  the  "private  computer"  of  an  individual.  Grant¬ 
ed,  it  is  limited  in  capacity,  i.e. ,  memory-bound,  but 
the  kinds  of  problems  it  can  handle  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  answers  are  obtained  rival  many  current  mini¬ 
computers.  It  requires  no  more  space  than  a  desktop. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  minicomputer  installation,  in 
addition  to  the  main  frame,  often  requires  power 
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supply,  control  panel,  input/output  peripherals,  mount¬ 
ing  hardware  and  altogether  needs  the  space  of  no  less 
than  a  good  sized  (perhaps  even  air-conditioned)  room. 

Although  this  report  concerns  itself  only  with  the  app¬ 
lication  of  programmable  calculators,  it  does  not  imply 
that  the  other  two  developments  viz,  time  sharing  sys¬ 
tems  and  minicomputers,  are  without  merit.  In  all 
fairness,  we  must  say  that  these  three  developments 
are  complementary  to,  rather  than  competing  against 
each  other.  Together  they  fill  the  increasingly  widen¬ 
ing  computational  gap  left  between  their  big  brother  - 
the  modern  fioll-scale  computer  system  and  the  lowly 
desk  calculator  -  slide  rule  combinations. 

In  the  pages  to  follow,  we  set  out  to  illustrate  how 
the  new  programmable  calculators  can  actually  help 
solving  some  very  important  statistical  quality  control 
problems  which  are  "too  small"  for  the  modern  computer 
yet  "too  laborious"  for  the  regular  calculator.  We 
adopted  the  three,  to  our  Judgement,  most  advanced  pro¬ 
grammable  calculators  out  of  a  dozen  or  so  available  on 
today's  market.  These  models  are:  ^Olivetti  P-101, 
Hewlett-Packard  9IOOB  and  Wang  700A  .  We  created 
a  total  of  25  programs  (Cf.  Appendix)  using  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  these  three  machines.  The  first  letter  of 
our  program  identifies  for  which  machine  (O-Olivetti, 
etc. )  the  program  is  to  be  used.  None  of  the  25  pro¬ 
grams  presented  here  are  available  from  the  published 
material  or  manufacturer's  software  libraries  and  yet 
the  problems  which  these  programs  deal  with  are  of 
prime  importance  in  the  area  of  applied  statistics  and 
quality  control.  The  first  8  programs  are  for  data 
reduction,  i.e.  calculating  sample  moments  and  pther 
statistics  for  ungrouped  as  well  as  grouped  data  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  most  useful  in  quality  control  work 
The  next  7  programs  generate  some  28  constants  commonly 
used  in  quality  control.  Two  of  these  constants,  viz 
d^  and  d^  (for  normal  distribution),  were  obtained  by 

double  and  triple  numerical  integration  on  a  Digital 
Equipment  PD P-7,  and  UNIVAC-IIO8  since  none  of  the 
present  programmable  calculators  has  this  capability. 
The  final  10  program*s  calculate  the  control  limits  for 
l4  control  chargs,  viz,  %  R,  P?  np,  c  and  u- charts 
for  both  standards  known  and  unknown. 

DATA  REDUCTION 

We  shall  start  with  the  programs  on  data  reduction. 

The  following  definitions  using  as  much  as  possible 
ASQC  standard  A1  [l]  for  notations  are  relevant: 
n  h 

(1)  m*  =  i  y  x.^  =  -  y  x.^f.  ,  the  sample  ungrouped 
k  n  Z_i  1  n  i_i  1  1 

th 

and  grouped  k  moment  about  the  origin; 

a  specd^al  case  of  this  is  when  k  =  1  , 

mj^  -  X  ,  the  sample  arithmetical  mean. 

*In  June,  1971,  Olivetti  announced  their  new  model 
P-602  with  not  only  enlarged  memory  but  also  improved 
capability.  But  the.  new  machine  requires  a  machine 
language  different  from  that  of  P-101  and  so  far  no 
software  library  is  available  for  P-602.  In  August 
1971,  Hewlett-Packard  also  announced  their  new  model 
10,  (9800  series)  with  many  improved  features,  however 
the  machine  will  not  be  available  until  early  197^. 
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n  h 

(2)  \  =  f  ^  "  n  I!  salirple 


ungrouped  and  grouped  moment  about  x; 

a  special  case  of  this  is  when  k  =  2, 

2 

=  a  y  the  sample  variance.  The  notation 

s  -  (-Ar)  a  will  be  called  the  unbiased 
^n-1^ 

estimate  of  variance,  a  is  the  sample 
standard  deviation  and  s  is  the  root  of 
the  unbiased  estimate  of  variance.  One  can 
always  express  m^^  in  terms  of  m^  .  As  a 

matter  of  fact^  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 


k 

“k  =  I 

J=0 

2  3 

m^  =  m^-(m|)  >  ~ 

2 

O 

(3)  ^3  ^  ,  the  sample  skewness. 

=  m|^/a^  ,  the  sample  peakedness. 

(5)  R  =  x[n]  “  x[l]^^  the  sample  range  where  x[i] 

is  the  i^  order  statistic,  l.e. ,  x[l] 
is  the  smallest  and  x[n]  the  largest  ob¬ 
servation  in  a  subgroup  of  size  n  . 
n  h 

(6)  (m.d.  ^  t  ^  ^  sample 

mean  (or  average)  deviation  about  c;  the  two 
commonly  used  c -values  are  x  and  sample 
median,  x  which  equals 

X  if*  ^  is  odd  and  equals 

i  (x[^]  +  xG^  +  1])  if  n  is  even. 


The  above  6  definitions  are  elementary  statistical 
notions.  Computationally,  they  are  not  too  laborious 
to  deal  with  if  the  values  of  observations  x^  do  not 
differ  too  much  among  themselves  and  the  number  of 
observations  n  is  not  too  large.  However,  in  an 
industrial  setting,  oftentimes  the  data  do  not  behave 
and  usually  are  massive.  As  a  result,  various  compu¬ 
tational  devices  such  as  coding  and  grouping  are  often 
employed  to  relief  the  cumbersome  and  tedious  calcula¬ 
tions  for  getting,  at  least  approximate,  answers  to 
these  statistics.  With  programmable  calculators, 
these  computational  devices,  although  still  useful  are 
no  longer  necessary.  We  shall  illustrate  this  point 
by  actually  using  the  first  8  programs  on  a  data  set 
of  moderately  large  size.  We  shall  choose  the  Hew 
York  City  monthly  average  teirperature  which  is  "well- 
behaved”.  Perhaps  some  New  York  City  residents  will 
argue  on  this,  but  our  choice  of  the  descriptive 
"well-behaved"  has  no  emotional  content.  It  simply 
means  "statistically  stable"-  which  fact  will  also  be 
verified  by  the  use  of  our  later  programs  on  x  ,  a 
and  R- charts.  The  temperature  data  which  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  bulletin  put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Environmental  Data  Service  [12]  are  shown 
in  Table  1.  Note  the  coding  opportunity  that  the  data 
presents.  "4o"  could  be  subtracted  with  ease  while 
entering  data  into  the  calculator.  Wow  we  proceed 
with  our  programs  whose  listings  are  shown  in  Appendix. 
To  clear  the  appropriate  working  registers,  the  button 
marked  "Reset",  "End"  or  "Prime"  should  be  depressed 
on  Olivetti,  Hewlett-Packard,  or  Wang  calculators  re¬ 
spectively  before  the  program  is  read  into  the  core 


which  is  done  either  by  keying  in  the  program  codings 
when  machine  is  in  "learn"  or  "record"  mode  or  by  load¬ 
ing  the  program  from  pre-recorded  magnetic  card  or 
tape.  To  execute  the  program,  the  machine  should  al¬ 
ways  be  put  in  "Run"  mode. 


1.  Code  OK-1 :  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101  mach- 
ine  m^  ,  iE^(k  =  1, 2, 3,^, ),  a,  a^  and  a^^  (non- 

grouped  data) ! 

This  program  is  started  by  depressing  "V".  Enter 
each  coded  x- value  then  follow  it  by  "S".  Having 
entered  all  n  x- values,  depress  "Z"._  This  will 
cause  the  machine  to  print  out  -  x  -  40), 

m*2^  •  Without  touching  the  "Reset" 

button,  load  the  second  side  of  the  program  and  de¬ 
press  "K,S".  The  machine  will  now  print  out  almost 
instantly  O),  m2(=  a^),  m^,  mj^,  a,  a^  and  a^  . 

The  following  are  the  results  from  using  this  program 
on  data  (n  =  70)  in  Table  1.  (See  end  of  text. ) 


Biometrika  Tables  L3]  list  +  5^  &  +  1^  percentage 
points  of  a„  as  +  0.459  and  j-  0.^73  for  n  =  70 
[3  p.  183,  Table  35b].  A  graphical  extrapolation  on 
their  Table  34c  [3  P*  l84]  gives  4. 39^  3* 80,  2.34 
and  2. 20  as  the  respective  upper  1^,  upper  5^^  lower 
5^  and  lower  Vjo  percentage  points  of  a^  for  n  =  70. 

Apparently  the  data  in  Table  1  is  approximately  nor¬ 
mally  distributed. 


2. 


Code  QK-2:  For  computing  on  Olivetti  P-101 


machine  n. 


2  - 
S  >  S5  X, 


R  and  ct  . 


This  program  is  also  started  by  depressing  "V”.  Enter 
each  coded  x- value  then  follow  it  by  "S".  Having 
entered  all  n  x- values,  depress  "Y".  This  will 

^-1  Y’  2 

cause  the  n  ,  -;x  and  >x  ,  (This  step  may  be  skipped 

if  n,  needed.)  By 'depressing  "Z", 

the  machine  will  print  out:  .p  -  ^ 3:, 

R  and  a  .  Further  x-values  may  be  read  into  the 
machine  (after  "Y"  and/or  "Z")  to  enlarge  the  sub¬ 
group.  To  start  a  new  subgroup,  depress  "D,V"  to 
clear  all  relevant  registers  serving  as  accumulators. 
Table  2  below  shows  the  results  of  using  this  program 
on  data  in  Table  1.  Here  l4  subgroups  of  5  each  are 
computed  and  the  x-values  were  again  coded  by  letting 

u.  =  X.  -  40  . 

1  1 

3.  Code  HK-2:  (Similar  to  OK-2,  but  for  Hewlett- 
Packard  9IOOB  P^ehin^ .~ 


This  program  may  be  started  by  depressing  "End",  "CNTV 
-  continue.  Enter  each  coded  x- value  then  follow  it 
by  "CUT"  and  the  machine  will  display  n, 

Jx  and  in  the  3  visible  registers  -  (x),  (Y) 

and  (Z)  respectively.  Having  entered  all  n  x-values, 
depress  "Set  Flag,  CWT".  This  will  cause  the  machine 


to  display  s. 


2 

s 


Further  depressing 


"CWT"  will  produce  a,  R  and  X  in  the  3  registers. 
If  the  printer  Model  9120A  is  attached,  it  will  print 
out  the  last  2  sets  of  3  statistics  each  with  a  space 
between  the  sets.. 
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4.  Code  WK~2;  (Similar  to  0K«2  but  for  Wang  7Q0A 
machine ) . 


This  program  can  he  activated  hy  first  reading  in  the 
entire  block  of  5  programs.  (Wang  Calculator  has  a 
larger  memory  core  than  either  Olivetti  or  Hewlett- 
Packard  machines. )  from  prerecorded  tape  cassette  into 
the  machine  and  then  depressing  "Prime",  and  "0002" 
(special  function  key).  Enter  each  coded  x-value  then 
follow  it  by  "Go"  and  the  machine  will  display  n  and  x 
in  the  two  visible  (X)  and  (y)  registers.  Depressing  ^ 
"Search,  0"  will  cause  the  machine  to  display  a  and  a. 
Depress  "Go",  the  machine  will  now  display  x[l]  and  R. 
Further  depressing  "Go"  will  yield  s  and  s^  in  (x)  and 
(Y)  registers.  The  program  may  be  easily  modified  to 
have  the  answers  printed  out  in  a  formatted  manner 
with  labels  and  comments  on  an  output  writer  Model  701* 

5.  Code  OK- 3:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101  mach¬ 
ine  the  Sample  Mean  Deviation  about  an  arbitrary 
constant  c  from  both  the  computing  formula  and  the 
defining  foimula  (ungrouped  data). 


This  program  is  activated  by  depressing  "V"  for  com¬ 
puting  formula  or  depressing  ’V"  for  defining  formula 
for  the  sample  mean  deviation  about  c  which  is  de¬ 
fined  before  as  1  V 

(m. d. )  =  —/  |x. -cl  .  From  this 

^c  n  ^  '  1  ' 


is  is  easy  to  derive  the  following  computing  formula: 


na 

(6a)  (m.d.  )c  =  “  J.  ^  +  (n^-n2)c] 


where,  n^^  =  number  of  observations  whose  value  <  c  , 

^  tt  tt  tf  rt  tt  ^  p 

Up  =  =  C,& 


For  c  =  X  (coded),  the  sample  median,  further  refine¬ 
ments  may  be  introduced  to  this  formula.  To  execute 
the  program  first  enter  the  c-value  and  then  follow  it 
by  "S".  Enter  each  coded  x-value  then  follow  it  by  "Si' 
Having  entered  all  n  x- values,  depress  "Z"  if  started 
with  "V",  or  "Y"  if  started  with  "W".  Machine  will 
print  (m.  d. )^  .  For  the  data  given  in  Table  1,  the 

program  gives  (m.  d, )_  =  2,1751.  The  percentage  points 

for  the  ratio,  g  of  f’m.  d.  )_  and  s  is  tabulated  as 

Table  34a  in  [3^  p.  l83]*  For  n  =  71,  the  upper  Vjo, 
upper  5^,  lower  5^,  and  lower  Vjo  points  are,  respect¬ 
ively,  0.8515,  0.8376,0.7607,  0.7430.  For  data  in 
Table  1,  g  =  2.1751/2.693  =  0. 808  which  indicates 
again  that  the  data  in  Table  1  is  approximately  nor¬ 
mally  distributed. 


Code  HK-3:  (Similar  to  OK- 3,  but  for  Hewlett- 
Packard  machine) 


This  program  may  be  started  by  depressing  "End,  CNT". 
Enter  c-value  and  follow  it  by  "CHT".  Enter  each 
coded  x-value  and  follow  it  by  "CNT".  Having  entered 
all  n  X- values,  depress  "Set  flag,  CNT".  This  will 
cause  the  machine  to  display  c,  n  and  (m. d. )  in  (x), 
(Y)  and  (Z)  registers  respectively.  To  use  %he  defin¬ 
ing  formula,  depress  "End,  Go  to  58"  before  entering 
c-value.  Answers  will  be  printed  out  if  Model  9120A 
printer  is  attached. 

7.  Code  WK-3:  (Similar  to  OK-3,  but  for  Wang  700A 
machine; 

Having  entered  previously  the  entire  block  of  5  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  core,  this  program  is  initiated  by  index¬ 
ing  the  special  function  "OOO3".  Enter  c-value  first, 
then  "Go".  Enter  each  coded  x-value  then  follow  it  by 
"Go".  The  machine  now  display  n^  and  n^  in  its 


(X)  and  (y)  registers.  Having  keyed  in  all  x- values, 
key  "Search,  1"  and  machine  will  display  n  and  (ra. d. ) 
in  its  two  registers  (X)  and  (y).  For  defining  form¬ 
ula,  index  the  special  function  "OIO3"  before  entering 
c-value.  If  the  output  writer  Model  7OI  is  attached, 
this  program  may  be  easily  modified  to  have  the  output 
printed  out. 

8.  Code  OK-4:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101 
machine  x  ,  m^,  and  aj^  (Grouped  datal 


In  pre- computer  time,  data  reduction  by  grouping  and 
coding  were  necessary  routines  especially  when  higher 
moments  such  as  m  and  m|^  are  involved.  Nowadays, 
these  techniques,  although  not  necessary,  are  still 
welcome  in  the  interest  of  saving  computer  time.  This 
program,  using  grouped  and  coded  data,  achieves  simi¬ 
lar  results  as  does  program  of  Code  OK-1  but  at  about 
half  the  program  length.  Below  by  Tables  3  and  4  we 
show  two  stages  of  grouping  (and  coding)  the  data 
from  Table  1:  (See  end  of  text) 


Having  grouped  and  coded  the  data. 


4-V  1 

the  k 


raw  moments. 


t  1  V 
“1^  =  n 


f. 
1  1 


i=l 


are  relatively  easy  to  compute. 


This  program  may  be  started  by  depressing  "V".  Next 
enter  d  =  1  for  one -degree  grouping,  and  d  =  2  for  two- 
degree  grouping.  The  lowest  coded  class  mark  ”-7"  and 
"-6"  respectively  is  then  entered  followed  by  f. -val¬ 
ues.  Having  finished  entering  all  h(=  l4  and  7"^  re¬ 
spectively)  f^-values,  depressing  "Z"  will  cause  the 

machine  to  print  out  answers  for  the  4  specified  stat¬ 
istics.  The  following  are  results  of  using  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  grouped  data  from  Tables  3  and  4. 


For  Table  3, 

One -degree  Grouping 

-0.1714+46.45  =  46.2786 
7. 2849 
-0. 0097 
2. 5920 

For  Table  4, 

Two -degree  Grouping 

0.2857  +  45.95  =  46.2357 
7. 5755  + 

0. 0711 
2.4468 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  statistics  are  approx¬ 
imate  values  (due  to  grouping).  However  they  compare 
quite  favorably  with  the  exact  statisjtics  obtained  pre¬ 
viously  by  program  OK-1  which  were:  X  =  46.3286, 
m  =  7.2541,  a  =  0.0320  and  a^^  =  2.5375.  Note  also 
that  the  coarse  grouping  in  two-degree  intervals,  al¬ 
though  easier  to  calculate  gives  inferior  approxima¬ 
tions.  A  program  Code  1.10,  on  p.  11  of [8]  (Olivetti 
offers  an  extensive  program  library  for  their  P-101 
[7,8  and  9])  also  gives  the  same  coded  grouped  means  of 
-0.  1714  for  one-degree  grouping  and  0.2857  for  two- 
degree  grouping  and  a  grouped  (m. d. ) 

=  i  ^  |x^  “  =  2.1624  and  2.1878  respectively 

as  compared  to  the  exact  (m.  d. ^  ^  2,1751 

obtained  previously  by  Code  OK-3  [cf.Eq.  (6)]  . 


Statistics 

X 


^4 

Statistics 

X 

m^ 

^3 
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COIJTROL  CHAET  CCMS^MTS 


and  Code  OK- 3* 


For  the  seven  programs  under  this  group,  we  do  not  need 
the  data  in  Table  1,  because  we  are  dealing  with  popu¬ 
lations  characteristics  rather  than  sample  statistics. 
In  contrast  to  sample  moments  and  other  statistics 
given  by  Eqs.  (l)  through  (6),  we  need  the  following 
corresponding  definitions  for  populations.  Below  we 
consider  only  continuous  variable  X,  and  f(x)  its  den¬ 
sity  function.  Similar  es^ressions  may  be  written 
down  for  discrete  variable.  All  we  need  to  do  are: 
replacing  integral  signs  with  summation  signs  and  call¬ 
ing  f(x)  a  frequency  function,  instead  of  density 
function. 

(7)  ==  J  x^f(x)dx  =  ,  the  population 

—00 

moment  about  the  origin;  a  special  case  of  this  is 
when  k  =  1,  |ji|  ^  x^=  EX,  the  population  arithmetical 
mean. 

(8)  (x-x')^  f(x)dx  =  ECx-x')*^  ,  the  pop\ila- 

—  CD 

th  — * 

tion  k  moment  about  x  ;  a  special  case  .of  this 
is  when  k  =  2,  \i^  =  =  Var  x,  the  population  var¬ 
iance  where  is  the  population  standard  deviation. 

Similar  to  m,  in  Eq.  (2), 
k  ^ 

J=0 

(9)  cVo  =  population  skewness, 

(10)  f  "the  population  peakedness. 

(11)  When  f(x)  is  equal  to  zero  for  -«  <  x  <  a 
and  b  <  X  <  00  ,  the  value  (b-a)  =  S  is  defined  as 
population  range  of  X  and  the  interval  (a,b)  is  known 
as  the  support  of  f(x). 

(12)  ((1.6.)^  =  J  lx-c|f(x)dx  =  E|x-c|  the  popula¬ 
tion  mean  deviation  about  c;  the  two  commonly  used  c- 
values  are  x’  and  population  median,  §  which  is  de¬ 
fined  by  the  following  equation: 


J  f(x)  dx  =  j^f(x)  dx  =  -I 


For  example,  if  X  has  a  normal  distribution  with 
mean  =  X*  and  standard  deviation  o'  for  which  (a,b)= 
(-00^86)  and  S  =  00,  it  is  possible  to  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  [5,  p.  108  ff.  ] 

jj^  =  E(x-x*)^  =  J]  (k  -  2i  +  l)a*^  ,  for  k  even; 
and  )i^  =  0,  for  k  odd.  (13) 

4 

Two  special  cases  of  Eq.  (13)  are  \x^  =  0,  =  3^*  , 

so  that  <^3  =  0  Sind  =  3*  Also  for  the  same 
normal  distribution,  the  following  can  be  found: 

.J*" 

=  a*  2/^  ,  (l4) 

Or  the  ratio  (p.  6. )_  /  ,  =  '^^''27^”=  0.79788456. , . 
x»/^ 

Eqs.  (13)  and  (l4)  form  the  basis  for  the  tests  of 
normality  (or  departure  from  normality)  [3,  p.  6l  and 
183]  which  were  carried  out  earlier  under  Code  OK-1 


=  f 


Now  we  proceed  to  the  -  second  block  of  our  program. 

9.  Code  OK- 5:  For  computing  on  Olivetti  P-lOl  c^, 
c^  and  l//2n  for  n  =  2(l)cx.  . 

When  X  is  normal  and  sample  standard  deviation,  a 

=  (x^~x)^/n,  then  C2  =  Eo/a*  =  'v/2  f  (f)A^ 

r  ^  nnd  c^  =  ^^Var  a/a* 

=  J  ^  1/n/^  for  large  n. 

This  program  utilizes  the  recursive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  two  values  of  c^  given  by  the  above  equation 

for  every  other  n  .  Upon  depres^ng  "V",  the  program 
will  print  out  c^  ,  and  1/n/^  for  all  even 

values  of  n  in  succession  without  limit  starting  from 
n  =  2  until  the  machine  is  either  switched  off  or  the 
reset  button  touched.  For  odd  n  ,  the  printout  is 
activated  by  depressing  "W".  Table  5  is  the  result  ot 
using  this  program  which  tabulates  ^2  ^  ^3  l/v2n 

for  n  =  2(1)  50.  Notice  the  tendancy  that  c^  ap¬ 
proaches  l/\/2n  .  Since  a  recursive  scheme  is  used  in 
this  program,  large  values  of  n  cannot  cause  overflow 
condition. 

10.  Code  OK-6:  (Similar  to  OK-5,  but  for  any  assigned 


The  program  is  initiated  by  depressing^", 
value  n  for  which  c^  ,  c  and/or  1/V2n 


Enter  the 
are  desired. 


The  computer  determines  whether  n  is  even  or  odd  and 
then  chooses  the  correct  branch  set  forth  by  OK-5  "to 
evaluate  and  printout  the  answers.  Since  the  routine 
is  iterative  in  nature,  it  will  take  more  time  when  n 
is  large.  However,  the  printouts  are  fairly  fast  for 
n  <  10. 

11.  Code  OK-7:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101,  dp  , 
u,  d2(max),  u  for  n  =  2(l)oo*. 

When  X  is  uniform,  d^  ^  u  =  ER/o*  =  2  n/3  (n-l)/(n+l) 
and  d^,  u  =  J  Var  R/a'  =  [24(n-l)/(n+2)  (n+l)^F  • 

For  the  exponential  case,  f(x)  =  e  x>0,  (with 
o'  =  1),  the  following  can  be  easily  shown: 


^2  ’  e  =  Z  V  j  and 
j=l 

=  (d2,e)^  =  ^  S-li 


which  can  be  very  easily  programmed  on  a  microcomputer. 
This  progrgpji  will,  upon  depressing  "V",  start  to  print 
out  d2,u  d  (max)[cf.  OK-91  and  d^  ,  u  for  all  values 


*  For  an  explanation  of  ^^(max),  see  Code  OK-9- 
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of  n  in  succession  beginning  at  n  =  2.  The  output 
may  be  terminated  by  either  switching  off  the  machine 
or  touching  the  reset  button.  Table  6  shows ^  among 
other  things  such  as  e,  e,  etc.  the  above  3 

statistics  for  n  =  2(17  50. 

12.  Code  0K~8:  (Similar  to  0K-7>  but  for  any  assign¬ 
ed  n) 


definition 

[cf.  Eq.  (2)]  s  ^  G  ,  we  the re fore, have, 

Es  =  J.  Ea  =  c^  a*  =  C|^a^  (19) 

and  Var  s  =  Var  o  =  c^  n/(n-l)a*^  =  (c^)^  o'^  (20) 


By  depressing  "V"  and  enter  n  ,  the  machine  will  iter¬ 
ate  and  printout  answers  at  n"^^  iteration.  Again  for 
n  <  10,  the  printout  is  quite  fast. 

13.  Code  OK-9:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101 

Plackett  *  s  d^  (max)  and 

for  n  =  2(1)00 

In  his  paper,  Plackett  [10]  stated  that  "Populations 
exist  for  which  d^  is  arbitrarily  near  to  zero, 
while  no  population  will  d^  exceed  the  following: 

dgCmax)  =  n  J  J2S1JT  (17) 

Gumbel  [4,  p.  106]  showed  an  easier  proof  for  the  same 
expression.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  for  large  n 
2 

by  omitting  [(n-l).']  (Since  it  is  negligible  as  com¬ 
pared  with  (2n-2);)  Eq.  (4?)  is  approximately  equal  to, 

d2(max)  =  J  n+^  (l8) 

The  factorials  in  Eq.  (l?)  cannot  be  calculated  in  a 
straight  forward  manner,  as  they  will  cause  computer 
overflow  even  for  relatively  small  n-values.  A  re¬ 
cursion  formula  for  Eq.  (17)  was  developed  for  com¬ 
puting  d2(max).  The  program  may  be  activated  by  de¬ 
pressing  "V"  which  will  cause  the  machine  to  print  out 
d2(max)  and  its  approximation  d2(max)  for  various  n- 

values  in  succession  beginning  at  n  =  2.  The  printout 
may  be  terminated  by  manual  intervention  of  turning  off 
the  mchine  or  touching  the  reset  button.  The  result, 
for  n  =  2(1)  50  are  incorporated  in^Table  6.  Notice 
for  n  as  small  as  10,  d2(max)  and  d2(max)  are  com¬ 
parable  in  3  significant  figures. 

14.  Code  OK- 10 :  (Similar  to  0K-9j  but  for  any 

assigned  n) 

By  depressing  "V"  and  enter  n  ,  the  machine  will 
start  computation  and  stops  to  printout  answers  when 

n^^  iteration  is  reached. 

15.  Code  OK- 11:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101  19 

Constants  for  Variables  Control 
Charts,  Standard  Known  and  Unknown, 
n  =  2(1)  25. 

There  are  ten  variables  control  charts  receiving  the 
most  attention  and  usage.  Their  control  limits  are: 

(See  end  of  text). 

Among  the  less  popular  variables  control  charts  such 
as  median-chart,  (m. d, ) -chart,  etc.,  are  four  control 
charts  for  "individuals"  which  are  also  frequently 
used.  These  charts  for  "individuals"  or  X-chart  are 
nothing  more  than  four  special  cases  for  the  first  four 
charts  listed  above  respectively  when  the  subgroup  size 
n  is  equal  to  unity.  The  use  of  a- chart  is  not  a 
standard  practice  in  industrial  plants,  however  in  en¬ 
gineering  statistical  research  especially  in  laborator¬ 
ies,  s  are^routinely  computed  because  of  the  unbiased¬ 
ness  of  s  as  an  estimate  for  .  Since  by 


Eqs.  (19)  and  (20)  shows  that  s  as  an  estimate  for 
CT*  is  nevertheless  biased  with  a  factor  c^^  instead 
of  c^  .  That  is, 

Es  =  Cj^a*  and  J  Var  s  =  c^  a*  .(2l) 

Naturally, 

c^  =  1/  ^/"^n,  for  large  n.  (22) 

The  inputs  for  Code  OK- 11  are:  n,  c^,  d^  and  d^  . 

The  values  for  c^  and  c^  ,  for  n  =  2(l)  50,  were 

generated  by  Code  OK- 5  without  any  difficulty.  The 
values  for  d^  and  d^  of  similar  accuracy  covering 

equal  range  of  n  are  very  hard  to  come  by.  Tippett 
[11]  used  an  approximate  distribution  of  R(from  a 
normal  distribution)  and  then  used  a  formula  for  mo¬ 
ments  of  R  from  this  approximate  distribution.  By 
Gaussian  quadrature,  he  obtained  d^  in  5-decimal 

places  for  n  =  2(l)  1,000  and  d^  in  3  and  4-decimal 

places  for  only  n  =  2(l)20,  200,  5OO  and  1,000.  We 

used  the  exact  formulas  and  through  a  time  consuming 
adaptive  numerical  integration  procedure  obtained,  in 
8  and  rounded  to  6 -decimal  places  for  both  d^  and 
d^  as  input  to  Code  OK-11. * 


This  program  may  be  started  by  depressing  "V"  before 
entering  n  for  which  the  control  chart  constants  are 

=  3/C2  and 

for  the  same 


needed.  The  machine  will  print  out  C|^, 

E^  =  3/cj^  immediately  upon  entering  c^ 
n  .  When  c„  for  the  same  n  is  entered  next,  the 


machine  will  print  out 


^5> 


A3,  Bj^,  B2^  B^,  Bj^, 


The  value  of  d^  is  now  entered  which 


3/dp 


Finally  d^  is  entered  to  obtain 


B^  and  B^. 

5  6 

yields  E2 

A2,  'Dy  '^2’  ^3  \  *  ^  total  of  19  constants  may 

be  had  in  seconds.  Table  7  (a  through  d)  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  using  this  program  for  n  =  2(1)25,  A  portion 
of  this  table  was  given  in  an  ASTM  publication  [2,  p. 
115]  in  3-decimal  with  a  warning  note  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  last  digit.  ASQC  in  its  Standard  [l]  took  this 


ASTM  table  and  added  on  values  for 


B^  and  B^ 


but  omitted  the  doubtful 


ues  for 


'5  “““  *^6 
d„  -  values  noon  which  val- 


D2,  depended.  At  end  of  text 


are  the  3 -sigma  control  limits  for  the  ten  variables 
control  charts  listed  above.  These  control  limits  help 
to  explain  and  define  the  I9  constants  which  are  output 
of  th^s  program.  The  basic  statistical  properties  of 
0  =  (x,  a,  s,  R)  are  its  population  mean  E0  and  pop¬ 
ulation  standard  deviation  Vvar  0  and  the  3-sigma 
control  limits  assume  the  form:  E0  +  3  v7ar0  .  The 
following  table  summarizes  these  properties: 


*  We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  Fred  Grossman 
in  Programming  these  formulas  for  Digital  Equipment 
H)P-7  and  UNIVAC-IIO8. 
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0 

E0 

^Var  e 

Unbiased  estimate  of  6 

X 

X' 

a*/ 

X 

a 

Cga* 

cr/og 

•s 

040* 

V’ 

S/C4 

R 

d^aV 

d^a* 

E/d^ 

We  shall  call  these  constants.:  Cg^  ^^3^  ^4>  ^2 

and  (all  of  lower-case  letters)  basic  constants 

and  the  others  (all  of  upper-case  letters),  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  basic  constants,  derived  constants. 

CONTROL  LIMITS 

The  final  ten  programs  calculate  the  control  limits 
for  the  above  control  charts  (a)  through  (j),  as 
listed  at  the  end  of  text  under  OK- 11. 

16.  Code  OK-12:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101 

Center  lines  and  Control  limits  for 
X,  g  and  R-charts  (s-chart,  op¬ 
tional),  Standard  known  and  Unknown, 
using  Basic  constants: 

In  most  instances  of  applying  control  charts,  es-  _ 
pecially  at  the  outset,  the  standard  (values  for  X’ 
and  CT*)  is  unknown.  For  this  reason,  X-chart  is 
seldom  used  by  itself,  but  rather  it  is  supported  by 
either  a  or  R-chart  (s-chart  may  be  used  in  place 
of  a-chart).  However,  in  process  capability  studies, 
since  only  variability  is  of  concern,  either  a  or 
R-chart  may  be  used  alone  without  X-chart.  The  first 
part  of  OK-12,  making  use  of  reduced  data:  X,_a 
and/or  R  given  by  OK-2,  computes__the  vector  (X,a,R) 
and  several  useful  subsets,  e.  g.  X  and  a  ,  R  alone, 
etc.  and  stores  the  elements  in  the  proper  registers 
for  further  processing.  The  second  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  takes  off  from  here  and  computes  the  control 
limits  for  various  combinations  of  control  charts  with 
standard  unknown.  If  later  on__the  standard  becomes 
known,  the  correct  values  of  X*  and  a  may  be  in¬ 
serted  by  destructively  overwritten  into  the  appropri¬ 
ate  registers  and  the  program  will  then  compute  the 
control  limits  with  standard  known.  The  program  is 
actually  capable  of  producing  the  computed  control 
limits  as  its  printout  for  all  10  control  charts  (a) 
through  (j)  listed  above  in  the  last  section. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  may  be  started  by  de¬ 
pressing  "V"  if  the  entire  ve£tor  (x,  a,  R)  is  _ 
wanted,  "W"  if  only  X  and  R  are  wanted,  "Z"  if  X 
and  a  is  wanted,  "CY"  if  just  X  Xs  wanted,  before 

entering  the  respective  data  set:  (x.,  a.,  R.), 

_  ^  J  d  J 

(x.,  R.),  (x.,  CT,),  and  (x,)  .  In  all  these  cases, 
d  d  0  t)  d 

the  answers  are  printed  out  by  the  machine  upon  ,  de¬ 
pressing  ”Y".  If,  however,  only  R  or  o  is  desired, 

"CY"  should  be  depressed  before  entering  (R.)  or  (o.) 

d  d 

and  for  these  latter  cases  "CW,Y"  and  "CZ,Y"  are  _ 
necessary  to  obtain  the  respective  output  of  R  or  o. 
This^part  of  the  program  not  only  prints  out  X,  a 
and  R,  which  are  center  lines  of  X,  R  and  o- charts, 
but  also  retains  their  values  in  "B",  "c"  and  "b" 
registers  for  later  use.  Of  course  s  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  CT  if  s-chart  instead  of  a-chart  is 
desired.  The  second  part  of  the  program  (on  another 
magnetic  card)  is  also  initiated  by  depressing  "V"  . 
The  values  for  n,  C2^  c^^  d2^  d^  are  keyed  in 


following  each  entry  by  "S"  (c^^,  should  be  used 

if  s-chart  .in  lieu  of  a-chart  is  wanted).  Right 
after  d  is  entered,  the  machine  will  print  out  the 
lower  and  then  the  upper  control  limits  for  Chart  (b), 

X  +  3  a  /cp  •Jn  .  Now,  depressing  "Z"  "Y"  and  "W"  will 
cause  the  mchine  to  print  out  the  control  limits  for 
Charts  (c),  (f)  and  (j),  i.e.,  X  +  3  R/d^.vn  , 

(1  +  Sc^/cg)  and  (l  +  3  R  respectively  all 

for  standard^unknown.  If  the  standard  is  known,  the 
values  for  x*  may  be  destructively  read  into  B-regis- 
ter  and  a'  into  both  b-  and  c-registers,  whereupon  the 
center  lines  CpO*  and  dpo*  may  be  printed  out  man¬ 
ually  and  a  former  depression  of  "Z"  "Y"  and  "W" 
will  yield  the  printout  of  limits  for  Charts  (a),  (i) 
and  (e),  i.e.,  X*  +  3a*/  ^  >  (^2  i  3d2)a*  and 

(c2  +  3c^)  a’  respectively.  (Control  limits  for  s- 
chart  may  be  obtained  by  read  in  c^,  c^  in  place  of 
Cp,  c^  .  Then  instead  of  the  limits  for  charts  (b) 

(f)  and  (e)  above  we  shall  have  respectively  the  con¬ 
trol  limits  for  Charts  (d),  (h)  and  (g)  which  are: 

^  ±  3  s/cj^  ^/n  ,  (1  +  3c^/c^)  s  =  (1  +  Sc^Cp)  s  and 

(^4  ±  3c^)  a*  . ) 

Table  8  below  shows  the  result  of  using  this  program 
on  data  summarized  by  OK-2  in  Table  2.  The  center 
lines  as  well  as  the  control  limits  for  all  ten  con¬ 
trol  charts:  (a)  through  (j)  are  calculated  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  sample  mean  of  46. 3^86  and  sample  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  of  2.693  for  all  l4  subgroups  are  taken 
as  the  population  standard. 

17.  Code  OK- 13:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  P-101, 

Center  lines  and  Control  limits  for 
a  and  R-charts  (s-chart,  option¬ 
al),  Standard  known  and  Unknown^ 
using  Derived  constants. 

This  program  is  an  alternate  for  OK-12.  Instead  of 
using  the  basic  constants  (only  4),  it  uses  the  de¬ 
rived  constants  (there  are  I9).  As  a  result,  the 
program  is  much  shorter  and  hence  quicker  to  run. 

(See  end  of  text) 

However,  it  does  require  reading  in  all  those  derived 
constants  and  for  good  accuracy,  does  need  a  table 
such  as  our  Table  7  (a)  throu^  (d)  which  gives 
sufficient  number  of  significant  places.  Using  the 
same  data  the  results  of  OK-12  and  OK- 13  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  constant  will  not  be  exactly  the  same.  This 
is  due  to  roundings  in  the  derived  constants  as  well 
as  truncations  in  calculator  operations,  but  they 
should  not  be  different  for  the  first  4  or  5  decimal 
places  in  all  cases.  We  might  add,  in_viewing  Tables 
2  and  8  together,  that  none  of  the  l4  x  ,  a,  s  and 
R- values  are  outside  of  their  respective  control 
charts  (altogether  ten  in  number).  Here  is  a  strong 
indication  that  the  temperature  data  in  Table  1 
possess  the  statistical  stability  property  which  we 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

We  now  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  correct¬ 
ions,  since  we  have  these  new  programs  and  new  tables, 
to  the  ASTM  Manual  [2]  .  The  original  and  corrected 
results  for  a  few  examples  taken  from  the  ASTM  Manual 
are  shown  below  in  Table  9a.  (See  end  of  text). 

No  doubt  other  examples  shown  in  the  ASTM  Manual  [2] 
also  suffer  similar  drawback  in  the  absence  of  re¬ 
liable  tables  for  control- chart  constants  and  effici¬ 
ent  microcomputers  which  actually  reduce  the  tedious 
calculations  to  practically  just  keying -in  the  data. 
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18.  Code  HK-12:  (Siirdlar  to  OK- 12,  “but  for  Hewlett- 

Packard  910QB  jfechiney 

This  program  may  he  initiated  hy  "End"  and  "CNT".  Next 
read  in  the  values  for  n,  d^,  d^  following 

each  with  "CNT"  c^  may  he-^used  in'^place  of 

c^  if  s- chart  instead  ^of  a- chart  is  wanted).  Next 
read  in  the  values  for  x,  a  and  R  following  each 
with  "CNT".  Having  entered  all  k  sets  of  values,  for 
averages  of  these^  touch_"Set  Flag,  CNT",  the  machine 
wall  display  x,  a,  and  R  in  its  3  visible  registers 
-  (Z),  (Y)  and  (x)  respectively.  Depressing  4  "CNT" 
repeatedly  will  cause  the  subsequent  display  of 

[x  +  3a/c^  -v/n,  k],  [(l+3cyc2)a,k],  [x  +  3R/d2  and 

[(l+  3d^/d2^)^  k]  with  the  upper  control  limit  in 

(Z),  lower  control  limit  in  (y)  and  k  in  (x).  If  _ 
standard  is  known,  key  "Set  Flag,  CNT"  then  read  in  x* 
and  a*  following  each  with  "CNT",  the  machine  will 
then  display  [(d^  +  3d^)  ct*,  k]  and  [(c^  +  30^)  a^k] 

with  the  same  display  format  as  before.  This  program 
will  print  out  all  answers  if  the  printer  ^l^OA  is 
attached. 

19,  Code  WK-»12;  (Similar  to  OK- 12,  but  for  Wang  700A 

machine y 


Index  the  special  function  key  "0012"  after  loading  the 
entire  block  of  5  programs  into  the  core.  Next  read  in 
the  values  for  n,  c^,  d  following  each  with 
"Go"  (c^,  c^  may  be  used  in  place  of  c^  if  s- 

chart  instead  of  a-chart  is  wanted).  Next  read  in  the 
values  for  x  ,  a  and  R  following  each  with  "Go". 
Having  entered  all  k  sets  of  values,  depress  "Search, 
2",  the  machine  will  display  [k,CT]  with  k  in  (x) 
register  and  a  in  (Y)_registers.  Key  "Go"  and  the 
machine  will  display  [R,  x]  in  similar  format.  De¬ 
pressing  4  "Go"  r^eat^ly  will  cause  the  subsequent 
display  of  [X  +  So/c^  [(l  + 

[X  +  3R/d2  Vn]  and  [(l  +  3d2/d2)R]  with  lower  limits 

in  (X)  and  upper  limits  in  (Y).  For  standard  known, 
key  "Search,  3"  and  then  read  in  x*  and  a’  followd^g 
each  with  "Go",  the  machine  will  display  [x*+3ctV 
Two  additional  keyings  of  "Go"  yield  [(c^  +  3c^)  a*] 

and  [(d^  +  3d3)a^]  in  the  same  display  format.  An¬ 
swers  may  be  printed  out. 

20,  Code  0K-14:  For  Computing  on  Olivetti  F-101, 
Center  lin^s^  p  (or  u  7  plotting 
points  p^  (or  u^J  and  control  limits 

(of  varying  width)  for  p  (or  u) chart, 
Standard  known  and  Unknown. 

For  a  stable  process,  its  shrinkage  (population  value) 

-  the  proportion  of  defective  items  relative  to  total 
number  of  items  produced  -  is  a  constant,  although 
oftentimes  its  value  may  be  unknown.  It  is  designated 
by  p*.  Sampling  from  this  process  with  subgroup  size 
(or  sample  size)  n  will  yield  a  binomial  random  var¬ 
iable  X  representing  the  number  of  defectives  to  be 
found  in  the  sample  with  EX  =  np*  and  Var  X  =  np'q* 
where  q*  =  1-p'.  For  large  n,  X  has  approximately  a 
normal  distribution  with  the  same  parameters  EX  and 
Var  X.  Therefore  the  sample  proportion  defective, 
p  =  x/n  is  also  approximately  normal  for  large  n 
with  EX/n  =  p*  and  Var  x/n  =  p*q*/^*  shrink¬ 

age  reports  of  a  plant  listing  the  numbers  of  defect¬ 
ives  X.  and  corresponding  subgroup  size  n.  ,  usual¬ 
ly  are  tor  large  n^,  although  they  may  vary^from 

subgroup  to  subgroup, 

(a)  p- chart:  The  p- chart  is  a  plot  of  these  sample 


proportion  defectives  p^  =  x^/n^^  for  i  =  1,2, ...k 
with  the  following  control  limits: 

p*  +  3  ^*q^/n^  ,  for  standard  known  and  (23) 


p+3^pq/n^,  for  Standard  unknown  (24) 

where  p*  is  the  known  or  aimed -at  value  and 

,  a  weighted  average 

(25) 

k 

=  ^  ^  straight 

average  (26) 

(b)  np- chart:  In  view  of  the  above,  there  is  no 
reason  for  computing  p^,  if  n^  =  n,  for  all  i. 

Instead,  the  k  x- values  (x  =‘  np)  in  the  shrinkage 
report  are  plotted  as  a  np- chart  with  the  following 
control  limits: 


np*  +  3  J  n  p*q*  ,  for  standard  known  and  (27) 


np  +  3  Q.  ,  for  standard  unknown  (28) 

Tiith  p  given  by  Eq.  (26)  above. 

n~obart :  When  the  process  is  continuous  in  na¬ 
ture,  the  shrinkage  reports  are  no  longer  appropriate. 
In  its  place,  the  process  is  monitored  by  the  so-called 
unit-defect  report  in  which  the  number  of  defects  x. 
found  from  various  sample  blocks  (usually  of  unequal 
sizes,  n^)  are  listed  and  the  number  of  defects  per 

unit  u^  =  x^/n^  calculated  to  reflect  the  quality 

status  of  the  process.  Again  for  a  stable  process, 
the  true  (population)  value  for  the  number  of  defects 
to  appear  on  blocks  of  equal  size  is  a  constant  (per¬ 
haps  unknown).  It  is  designated  by  c*  =  nu* .  Unlike 
p*  which  lies  between  0  and  1,  both  c*  and  u*  can 
be  any  non-negative  real  number  depending  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  status  of  the  process  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
sampling  block  chosen.  Sampling  from  this  process  for 
any  fixed  block  size  will  yield  a  Poisson  random  var¬ 
iable  X  representing  the  number  of  defects  to  be 
found  on  the  block  with  EX  =  c*  and  Var  X  =  c*.  For 
large  values  of  c*,  X  has  approximately  a  normal 
distribution  with  the  same  parameters  EX  and  Var  X. 
Therefore  U  =  x/n  is  also  approximately  normal  with 
Eu  =  c*/n  =  u*  and  Var  u  =  c*/n^  =  u*/n.  The  u- 
chart  is  a  plot  of  u^  =  x^/n^  for  i  =  1, 2, ...k  with 

the  following  control  limits: 


u*  +  3  ^  u*/n,  for  standard  known  and  (29) 

11+  3  y  u/n  ,  for  standard  unknown  (30) 

k  k  k  k 

where  u  =  ^x^/  ^  ^ ^  ^  weighted 

average  (3I) 

and  for  all  n^  =  n  ,  for  all  i  , 

k  k  k  k 

u  =  I  i  n=n  luiA(n)  u^/k  ,  a  straight 

average  (32) 


k  k  k  k 

and  for  all  n.  =  n,  for  all  i, 
k  k  k 

^ "  I! 
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(^)  Ct chart;  In  view  of  the  above,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  calculating  if  n^  =  n,  for  all  i.  In¬ 

stead,  the  k  X- values  (x  =  nu  =  c,  and  x  =  nu  =  c) 
taken  directly  from  the  report  are  plotted  as  a  c- 
chart  with  the  following  control  limits; 

c*  ±  3'^  9  standard  known  and  (33) 

*c  +  3  n/?"  ,  for  standard  unknown,  where 

=  nu  =  X  .  (3^) 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  points  to  be  plotted  onto  both 
np- chart  and  c- chart  are  in  fact  x- values  and  the 
charts  therefore  should  be  termed  binomial  X.- chart  and 
Poisson  X- chart  respectively*  Since  X- chart  was  al¬ 
ready  adopted  for  plotting  ’’Individuals"  [cf.  OK- 11]  , 
we  have  avoided  these  cumbersome  names  and  have  chosen 
the  equally  descriptive  np  and  c- charts  as  their 
names. 

This  program  (0K-l4)  will  deal  with  two  of  the  above 
four  charts,  viz.  p  and  u- charts  and  another  program 
(OK-15)  will  later  take  up  the  other  two  charts.  In 
addition  to  center  line  and  control  limits  (of  vary¬ 
ing  width),  this  program  is  also  made  to  compute 
each  plotting  point  of  p  as  well  as_u-charts.  The 
first  part  of  the  program  evaluate  p  or  u  and  if 
the  standard  p*  or  u^  is  known  this  part  of  the 
program  may  be  omitted.  The  second  part  requires  the 
reading  in  of  p'  of  u*  (if_standard  known)  destruct¬ 
ively  to  register  wherein  p  or  u  is  stored,  then 
p^  =  ”  ^i^^i  printed  out  for  each 

i  along  with  the  lower  and  upper  control  limits  for 
that  point.  The  usual  depression  of  "V"  will  start 
the  first  part  of  the  program.  The  values  for 
(n^,x^)  are  entered  for  i  =  1,  2,  ...k  following 

each  entry  with  "S".  Having  entered  all  k  sets  of 
data,  a  touch  "Z"  will  cause  the  machine  to  printout 
p  or  u  and  store  its  value  in  the  proper  register 
for  further  processing.  For  the  second  part,  "W"  is 
keyed.  If  the  standard  is  unknown  simply  depress  "S" 
before  re-entering  (n. ,  x. )  .  The  machine  will  immed¬ 
iately  printout  p^  or  u^  ,  At  this  junction,  if 

another  "S"  is  depressed,  the  machine  will  printout 


P  +  3  J  V  •  However,  if  "Y"  is  depressed  in- 

”  V  i  f _ 

stead  of  "S",  the  machine  will  print  out  u.+ 3  J  u/n^  . 

Whether  the  point  "i"  is  in  control  or  not  can  be 
immediately  observed  in  either  case,  i. e. ,  p- chart  or 
u- chart.  At  any  later  time,  when  the  plant  manager 
wishes  to  revise  p  or  u  or  to  try  out  new  aimed- 
at  values  for  p*  or  u*  ,  simply  depress  "W"  and 
enter  the  new  value  before  entering  the  next  set  of 
(n.,  X,)  .  The  following  Tables  9  and  10  are  the  re¬ 
sult  ol  using  this  program  on  two  examples  in  ASTM 
Manual  [2]  one  for  a  p- chart  and  the  other  for  a  u- 
chart. 

Of  the  31  (=  h)  >;ubgroups  in  Table  9,  there  are  only 
8  different  subgroup  sizes  (n  =  200,  330,  510,  550, 
510,  6h0,  800  and  880).  However  only  2  sets  of  con¬ 
trol  limits  (for  n  =  200  and  n  =  880)  were  given  in 
the  ASTM  [2]  which  is  totally  inadequate  for  judg¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  each  subgroup  points  is  out-of- 
control. 


as  they  only  have  in  the  original  ASTM  calculations. 


21,  Code  HK-14.  (Similar  to  0K-l4,  but  for  Hewlett- 
Packard  9100B  machine) 


This  program  may  be  started  by  "End”  and  "CNT".  The 
values  for  (n^,x^)  are  entered  for  i  =  1,2, ...k 

following  each  entry  with  "CNT".  Having  entered  all  k 
et  Flag,— CNT;,  the  machine  will 
X  and  \n  in  its  3  visible 

registers  (X),  (Y)  and  (Z)  respectively.  If  the 
standard  is  known,  p*  (or  u^)  may  now  be  indexed  on 
the  keyboard  which  will  replace  p  (or  u)  already  in 
(x)  register,  otherwise  the  value  for  p  (or  u)  will 
prevail  for  further  calculations.  "CNT",  n.,  "CNT"  , 
x^  are  then  indexed.  At  this  junction,  if  a  p- chart 

is  needed,  just  depress  "CNT"  wherautpon  the  machine 
will  display  p^  =  x^/n^,  p  +  3  J  V  (or 

P'  +  3  ^  P*q  in  (x),  (Y)  and  (z)  registers  with 

the  lower  control  limit  in  (y)  and  the  upper  control 
limit  in  (Z).  However,  if  a  u-chart  is  wanted,  de¬ 
press  '’Set  Flag,  CNT"  for  the  display  of  u^  =  ^i/^i  ^ 

u  +  3  yu/nT  (or  u'  +  3  ^ u*/n^)  with  similar  display 


sets  of  data,  k^y  "S 
display  p  (or  u)  y 


format  as  before.  If  the  printer  9120A  is  attached  all 
these  answers  will  be  printed  out  with  a  space  between 
sets. 


22.  Code  WK-14;  (Similar  to  0K-l4,  but  for  Wang  7QQA 
mchine ) 

Index  the  special  function  key  ’’00l4"  after  loading  the 
entire  block  of  programs  into  the  core.  Next  read  in 
(n^,x^)  for  i  =  1,2, ,.,k  following  each  entry  with 

"Go"  and  machine  will  display,  at  each  step,  )  n. 

ZL-i  1 

x^  in  the  two  visible  registers  (x)  and  (y)  re¬ 
spectively.  Having  entered  all  k  sets  of  data^^  touch 
"Search  4"  will  cause  the  machine  to  display  p  (or  u) 

and  ^  in  (X)  and  (y)  registers  respectively.  If 

the  standard  is  known,  now  i£  the  tame  to  key  in  p* 

(or  u* )  which  will  replace  p  (or  u)  already  calcula¬ 
ted  in  (x)  regisjter.  If  the  standard  is  unknown,  key 
"Go"  to  retain  p  (or  u)  .  Then  re-enter  (n^,x^)  and 

read  p^  =  ^i/^i  ^i^  P(on  u)  in  (X)  and  (y) 

registers  at  each  i  .  At  this  junction,  if  a  p-chart 
is  involved,  key  "Go"  and  the  next  display  will  be 

P  +  3  // P  with  the  lower  control  limit  in  (x) 

and  the  upper  control  limit  in  (y).  However,  if  a 
u-chart  is  desired,  key  "Search,  5"  and  the  machine 

will  display  u  +  3  J  with  the  same  display 

format.  This  program  may  be  easily  supplemented  by  a 
few  instruct! ohs  to  print  out  all  answers  in  any  pre¬ 
scribed  format  with  comments  and  instructions  on  Model 
701  output  writer. 

23.  Code  OK-15;  For  Coiirputing,on  Olivetti  P-101, 

Center  lines  'C  (or  np),  and  control 
limts  (of  fixed  width)  for  c(  or  np) 
chart.  Standard  known  and  Unknown. 


Subgroup  points  u.  for  i  =1,6,10  and  19  (shown 
in  parenthesis  in  Table  lo)  are  out- of- control,  as 
were  so  stated  in  ASTM  Manual  [2].  However,  of  the  20 
(=  k)  subgroups,  only  3  sizes  (n  =  20,  25  and  40)  are 
indicated  in  the  data  which  is  a  very  unlikely  event 
in  actual  industrial  setting.  Ordinarily,  more  than 
3  sets  of  control  limits  would  have  to  be  computed 


This  program  deals  with  the  balanced  two  of  the  four 
attributes  control  charts  introduced  earlier  under  the 
introductory  portion  of  Code  0K-l4,  viz  c  and  np- charts. 
For  these  two  control  charts  the  plotting  points  are 
data  themselves  and  hence  contrary  to  the  case  of  p  or 
u-chart  they  need  not  be  computed.  To  start  the  pro¬ 
gram,  depress  "V".  Next  one  must  decide  whether  c  or 
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np- chart  is  wanted  by  entering  "1”  for  c- chart  and  "n" 
for  np-chart.  Then  are  read  in  for  i  =  1^2, ...k. 

When  all  k  x- values  are  in^  manual  printout  of  ^  x^  , 
and  k  is  available  from  (b)  and  (c)  registers  for  c- 

chart  (or  \  xi  ,  k  and  n  from  (b),  (c)  and  (B)  regist¬ 
ers  for  ni^bhart)^  and  depressing  will  cause  the 
machine  to  print  out  Yxi  and  two  c*s  for  c- chart  (or 

^  P  p  for  np-chart).  To  obtain  the  con¬ 

trol  limits,  depress  "Y”  for  c- chart  (or  "W"  for  np- 
chart).  Now  is  the  time  to  read  in  c*  (or  n  p')  for 
standard  known.  If  the  standard  is  unknown, ^depress¬ 
ing  "S"  will  retain  the  calculated  c  (or  n  p  )  for 
further  processing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  machine 
will  proceed  immediately  upon  the  command  "S"  to 

compute  and  print  out  c  -  3  and  c  +  3  or 

n  p  -  3  ^  n  p  q  and  n  p  +  3  ^  n  ^p  q  for  p-chart). 

The  following  are  two  examples,  one  each  for  c  and 
np-charts  in  ASTM  Manual  [2]  using  OK-I5.  For  the  c- 
chart,  we  obtained  for  Example  ll(2)  [2,  p.  88]  , 

^x=187,  k  =  30^  ^  ^  lower  control 

limit  =  0  and  the  upper  control  limit  =  13» 723327- 
For  the  np-chart,  we  obtained  for  Example  7  [2,  p.  84], 

X  =  33,  k  =  15,  n  =  400,  n  p  =  ^  x/k  =  2.2000, 

p  =  ^  x/nk  =  0. 0055>  the  lower  control  limit  =  0,  the 
upper  control  limit  =  6.637465. 

24.  Code  HK:-15:  (Similar  to  OK-15^  but  for  Hewlett- 
Packard  9IQO  B~  ^^chiney 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  have  shown  above  some  of  the  most  important  quality 
control  problems  solved  easily  by  properly  applying 
the  microcomputers  -  a  new  breed  of  programmable  desk 
calculators.  Some  of  these  problems  such  as  Cp  and 
Plackett*s  d2(max)  [cf.  Eq.  (17)]  which  require 

numerous  iterations  are  obviously  impractical  for 
solving  on  regular  desk  calculators.  Nevertheless, 
with  simple  algorithms  they  are  "too  small"  for 
efficient  use  of  full  scale  computers.  As  a  result, 
they  never  got  solved.  Other  problems  such  as  re¬ 
duction  of  moderately  sized  data  sets  can  be  handled 
either  by  desk  calculators  or,  at  the  other  extreme, 
by  full  scale  computers,  but  both  incur  considerable 
expense  and  waste.  On  one  hand,  they  require  trained 
desk  calculator  operators.  (Roomful  of  desk  calcula¬ 
tors  manned  by  operators  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past ) 
On  the  other,  for  inputing  the  con^uter,  data- every 
piece  of  it  need  to  be  punched  on  cards  used  once 
and  discarded.  Finally,  there  are  problems  such  as 
getting  the  limits  of  control  charts  which  involve 
calculations  of  simple  arithmetic  but  ustially  of  . 
numerous  quantity  as  to  render  calculations  by  desk 
calculators  too  tedious  and  calculations  by  computers 
too  wasteful. 

We  have  demonstrated,  with  a  good  programmable  cal¬ 
culator  of  adequate  speed  and  storage  capacity,  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  those  presented  in  this  report  may  be 
prepared,  debugged,  recorded  and  filed.  When  called 
upon  these  programs  may  be  run  quickly  and  problems 
solved  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  No  doubt,  in  other 
areas  such  as  statistical  teaching  and  research  there 
must  exist  similar  "small"  problems  which  can  also  be 
profitably  transferred  to  the  realm  of  microcomputers. 


This  program  may  be  started  by  depressing  "End^  and 
"CNT".  Key  "1"  for  c-chart  (or  key  "n"  for  n  p  - 
chart).  Enter  x^  for  i  =  1, 2, ...k  following  each 

entry  with  "CNT".  Having  entered  all  k  x- values,  key 
"Set  Flag,  CNT"  and  read  c,  k,  c  (or  n  p,  k,  p) 
from  (x),  (y),  (z)  registers.  If  the  standard  is 
known,  key  in  c^(or  np')  to  replace  c(or  n  p)  now 
in  (X)  register,  otherwise  skip  this  step.  Key  "Set 
Flag,  CNT"  for  c-chart  (or  simply  key  "CNT"  for  np- 
chart,  to  obtain  k,  c  -  3  vc,  c+3vc  (ork,  n  p-3 

p  q  ,  n  p  +  3  p  q)  in  the  3  visible  registers 

(x),  (Y)  and  (z)  respectively.  This  program  will 
print  out  all  answers  when  the  printer  model  9120A 
is  attached, 

25.  Code  WK-15:  (Similar  to  0K-15j  but  for  Wang  70QA 
machine) 
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APPENDIX 


PROGRAM  LISTINGS 


Code  OK- 

-1: 

Olivetti 

P-101  Codings  for 

computing  m^l. 

and 

for  k  =  l(l)4,  s. 

&  3*1  ^  # 

Card  1 

of  2 

:  AV,  at 

,  df ,  i,  S,  X,  Ait 

,  /Y,  Cit,  at. 

dl, 

Cit, 

V,  aY,  El,  eit,  AY,  cit 

,  Bit,  bit,  Dit, 

cit. 

it. 

eit,  -,  Alt,  /V,  Ctt,  at. 

di,  f,  Cit,  V, 

aV, 

El, 

eit 

,  X,  It, 

y,  AZ,  Di,  Cf,  bit 

,  f,.  Bit,  f. 

cit 

f 

Dit 

,  bD,  BD, 

CD,  DD,  bi,  AX,  dit,  RS. 

Card  2 

of  2 

::  A*,  Af 

,  RD,  Bi,  d-,  AD, 

eit,  B  i ,  Af ,  f , 

d-, 

bX, 

It,  cl,  - 

,  AD,  ctt,  Bl,  A+, 

d-,  b]L  Af,  f. 

Cit 

,  Af 

,  Af 

,  C-,  bX, 

Dit,  D-,  AD,  bit. 

el,  AV,  AD, 

eX, 

Cit 

,  Cf 

,  ad,  el. 

AX,  bit,  bt,  AD. 

Code  OK 

-2: 

Olivetti 

P-101  Codings  for 

Computing  n. 

sx,  sx^, 

nSX^  -isxf,  s^. 

s,  X,  R  &  cr. 

AV, 

S, 

dt. 

ct,  bt,  BV,  Cl,  bf,  Ctt,  1, 

X,  Bf,  Bit,  Di, 

at. 

dl. 

Dit,  S,  bt,  dl,  /V,  It, 

dit,  aV,  bi,  C-, 

/W. 

Cf, 

c  it 

,  aW,  CV, 

AY,  DD,  CD,  BD,  V 

,  AZ,  Di,  AX, 

bit 

,  Cl 

,  CX 

ett,  Bl 

,  DX,  e-,  AD,  eit. 

ei,  bf,  AD,  Asf, 

AD, 

Cl, 

Df, 

AD,  di. 

C-,  Ad,  ei,  Av,  Df 

,  AD,  AW,  S,  Ci, 

Cit, 

i. 

X,  Bit,  B 

-,  Bit,  Di,  a  t,  d  i 

,  -,  Dit,  /d,  CW, 

s. 

s,  s 

.  s. 

S,  S,  S, 

S,  BW,  V,  E/,  DW, 

s,  s,  s,  s,  s. 

S, 

S,  EW,  B*,  C*,  D* 

,  RW ,  S,  S,  S,  S, 

S,  S,  S,  S,  FW , 

c*. 

d*. 

V. 

Code  OK 

:-3: 

Olivetti 

P-101  Codings  for 

’  computing  Mean 

Deviation  about  C,  both  Defining  and 
Computing  formulas  (C  may  be  sample  mean 
or  median) 


AV, 

at. 

dt. 

bt. 

Bt, 

dD, 

BV, 

di. 

AX,^Cit, 

Bi,  E-, 

Bt, 

C-, 

AD, 

Bi, 

Bt, 

Cit, 

•Ei, 

Cf, 

AD, 

B  i,  bf , 

Cit, 

Bi, 

Cf, 

a/. 

Cit, 

,  Bl, 

at. 

dS, 

+  , 

ED,  / 

D,  Bl,  E-,  Cit, 

Bi, 

CX, 

ct. 

Cit, 

.  dl. 

CX, 

AD, 

dit 

,  Bl, 

bf. 

Bit,  CV,  AW, 

at. 

dt. 

bt. 

at. 

dit. 

Bt, 

Di, 

dit 

,  dD, 

CV, 

Stored 

Const- 

ants:  0. 564l89584dt,  0. 723601255Dt,  l.OEt. 

Code  OK-6:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing  c^ 
c^,  &  l/sf^  for  any  given  n. 


AV,  S,  bt,  Di,  dit,  bi,  at,  dt.  /it,  X,  /V,  Y,  aV, 
at,  dit,  m,  di,  at,  dX,  *,  PN,  dit,  CV,  AY,  at,  dt, 

Bt,  di,  a/,  at,  di,  it,  t,  dit,  BV,  di,  AX,  Cit,  Bi, 

at^  di,  -,  Bf,  C-,  A/,  Cit,  bi,  B-,  /W,  dn,  CD,  Bi,  A+, 

a/,  at,  dL  it,  t,  AD,  /d,  V,  aW,  Bi,  at,  dt,  +,  Cit, 
Bi,  Cf,  a/,  Cit,  Bi,  at,  di,  -,  cit,  Bi,  CX,  Cf,  Cit, 
di,  CX,  dit,  Bi,  at,  dt,  +,  Bit,  CV,  Stored  Constants: 
3.l4l592654Dt. 

Code  OK-7:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing  d^  „ 

-  -  £::,U 

ct„(max)  &  d_  for  n=2(l)  »  . 

2^  ^  3^^ _ _ 

AV,  at,  di,  et.  Ft,  at,  dit,  Et,  i,  F+,  fit,  BV,  ei, 
dX,  Ef,  AD,  ei,  F+,  at,  R-,  dS,  +,  a/,  Ad,  ei,  f-j-, 

a/,  DX,  Et,  AD,  ei,  F+,  RD,  /□,  eit,  Ei,  F+,  Eit,  fi, 

F+,  fit,  CV,  Stored  Constants:  3* 464l0l6l5dt, 
4.898979486Dt  . 

Code  OK-8:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing  do,u 
d^Cmax)  &  d^,^  for  any  given  n  . 


AV,  S,  Cf,  1,  e+,  AD,  Cl,  E-,  Bit,  Cl,  Ef,  cit, 

Bi,  dX,  Cf,  AD,  ci,  E+,  bit,  Bi,  bf,  a/,  DX,  cf,  AD, 
/□,  V,  stored  Constants:  4. 898979^1860 1,  3.464lOl6l5dt, 
XEt,  0.  5et. 


Code  OK- 9:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing 

Plackett^¥  d^(max)  &  do(max)  for  n=2(l)a). 

AV,  at,  dt,  bt,  at,  di,  i,  at,  dit,  f,  Cit,  BV,  Ci,  A+, 
bf.  Bit,  bi,  A+,  at,  di,  -,  at,  dt,  it,  f,  B-,  A/,  bX, 

AD,  bi,  A+,  at,  di,  +,  A+,  Bit,  bi,  at,  di,  +,  CX,  Bf, 

cit,  bt,  at,  E-,  dS,  +,  AsT,  AD,  b  I,  at,  dS,  +,  KD,  /a, 

bl,  at,  dt,  +,  bit,  CV. 

Code  OK- 10:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing 
Plackett*s  d2(max)  &  d^Cmax),  any  n. 


AV,  C*,  c*,  D*,  d*,  e*,  S,  Bt,  /d,  BV,  S,  bt,  D  I,  at, 
dl,  +,  Bit,  bl,  B-,  /V,  Alt,  /W,  CV,  aW,  cl,  at,  dl, 

+,  cit,  eit,  bt,  eit,  CV,  aV,  Cl,  at,  dl,  +,  Cit,  dl, 
bt,  dit,  CV,  AZ,  cl,  C-,  BX,  d+,  e-,  Dt,  AD,  /q,  V, 

AW,  D*,  C*,  S,  Bt,  /d,  EV,  S,  t,  B-,  Alt,  D+,  Dtt,  Cl, 
at,  dt,  +,  Ctt,  DV,  AY,  Dl,  Ct,  AD,  /□,  W. 


AV, 

s. 

ct,  at,  dt,  bt,  at,  di. 

i,  at,  dit,  f 

,  Clt,  BV, 

CL 

Af , 

bf.  Bit,  bi,  Af,  at,  di 

,  at,  dt, 

It,  t,  B-, 

bX, 

Dit,  bi,  at,  R-,  dS,  f. 

A^,  dit,  ci. 

b-,  /V, 

DD, 

dD^ 

/d,  V,  aV,  bi,  Af,  at. 

di,  f,  Af,  Bit,  bi,  at. 

di. 

+, 

CX,  Bf,  Cit,  bi,  at,  di. 

f,  bit,  CV. 

Code  OK-4:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing  X, 
m^,  a^  Sc  a^^  using  Grouped  Data. 


AV,  S,  dt,  S,  Et,  /d,  BV,  S,  et,  Ei,  eX,  cit,  c+,  cit, 
EX,  Cit,  C+,  Cit,  EX,  bit,  bf,  bit,  EX,  Bf,  Bit,  Di, 
Of,  Dit,  Ei,  d+,  Eit,  CV,  AZ,  ci,  Df,  Cit,  f,  bit.  f. 
Bit,  f,  cit,  CD,  Ci,  AX,  dit,  bi,  d-,  AD,  Dit,  rw,  DX, 
Eit,  bi,  A+,  +,  d-,  -,  CX,  it,  Bi,  -,  Ef,  AD,  bi,  A+, 
d-,  CX,  A+,  +,  Bit,  CZ,  S,  S,S,S,S,S,S,S,S,S,S,S,S,S, 
S,S,  BZ,  A+,  A+,  B-,  CX,  cit,  Y,  S,S,S,S,S,S,S,AY, c-, 
Df,  Df,  AD  . 

Code  OK-5:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing  c^, 
Cy  &l/s/2n  for  n  =  2(l)  oo  . 


Code  OK- 11:  Olivetti  PlOl  Codings  for  Computing  Nine¬ 
teen  Control  Chart  Constants:  A,  A^^,  A^, 

^3^  ^1“^  ^2^  ^3^  ^1^  ^2^  ^3^  ^4^  ^1^  ^2^- 
^5,  B5, 
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Code  OK-12;  Olivetti  PlOl  Codings  for  computing  X,  g 
^d  IT.  Control  Limits  for  "X,  and  R-char^ 
.  for  Standard  Known  &  Unknown,  using  basic 
constants. 


Card  1 

Of  2: 

Center  Lines. 

.  AV,  BV, 

S, 

i. 

Bh-, 

Bit, 

S, 

i. 

0+, 

cit, 

S, 

l,  b+. 

hit. 

C  i ,  d+ , 

C 

it, 

CV, 

AW, 

EV, 

S, 

i. 

Bf, 

Bit, 

S, 

1,  b+, 

hit. 

Ci,  d+. 

c 

it, 

DV, 

AZ, 

FV, 

S, 

Bf, 

Bit, 

S, 

1,  c+. 

cit. 

Ci,  d+. 

c 

it. 

RV, 

BY, 

EY, 

S, 

i, 

Bf, 

Bit, 

Cl 

,  d+,  C 

it,  BY,  BW,  B^ 

hit 

',  B*,  BY,  BZ, 

Bi,  cit,  B*,  DY,  AY,  Bi,  Cf,  Bit,  BD,  ci,  Ct,  cit,  cD, 
bi,  Cf,  bit,  bo,  V,  EZ,  B*,  b*,  C*,  c*,  V,  Stored 
Constant:  1. 0  dt  . 

Card  2  of  2:  Control  Limits.  FY,  R*,  ES,  BV,  Ci,  cX, 
Bit,  Bi,  D-,  AO,  +,  +,  AO,  S,  AZ,  b  i,  cit,  bit,  CV,  AY, 
EV,  Fi,  A+,  +,  Bit,  ei,  B+,  dit,  di,  -,  -,  bX,  AO,  di, 
X,  AO,  S,  AW,  ci,  bit,  cit,  Ei,  Fit,  Eit,  fi,  eit,  fit, 
BV,  S....(48  altogether). ...  S,  AV,  S,  i,  Av,  at,  dit, 
it,  Cit,  S,  et,  S,  Ft,  S,  ft,  S,  Et,  ci,  et,  cit, 
bi,  ff,  bit,  RY. 

Code  OK- 13 :  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing  Con¬ 
trol  Limits  for  T,  g  and  R- charts  for 
Standard  Known  &  Unknown,  using  derived 
Constants. 

AV,  S,  Ct,  BV,  Ci,  cX,  Fit,  Bi,  F-,  AO,  +,  +,  AO,  S, 

Ct,  bi,  cit,  CV,  AZ,  S,  Bt,  S,  ct,  S,  Ct,  CV,  AW,  S, 
ct,  S,  Ft,  S,  Et,  ci,  FX,  AO,  ci,  EX,  AO,  W. 

Code  0K-14:  Olivetti  P-101  Codings  for  computing  Con¬ 
trol  Limits  for  p  &  u- charts  for  Standard 
Known  and  Unknown. 

AV,  b*,  c*,  BV,  /o,  S,  i,  b+,  bit,  S,  it,  c+,  cit,  CV, 
AZ,  ci,  bt,  AD,  Cit,  V,  AW,  S,  Ct,  EV,  S,  Bt,  i,  S,  it, 
AD,  Ci,  S,  Ct,  -,  X,  AY,  Bt,  a7,  at,  dit,  X,  Bit, 

Ci,  B-,  AD,  +,  +,  AD,  /□,  BV. 

Code  OK-1^:  Olivetti  PlOl  Codings  for  Computing  Con¬ 
trol  Limits  for  np  and  c- charts  for 
Standard  Known  and  Unknown. 

AV,  b*,  c*,  S,  Bt,  BV,  S,  i,  b+,  bit,  ci,  at,  di,  +, 
cit,  CV,  AZ,  bi,  AD,  cit,  ci,  Bt,  Ap,  AY,  S,  Ct,  i,  BV, 

AW,  S,  Ct,  i,  Bt,  At,  -,  CX,  EV,  W,  at,  dit,  X,  it, 

Ci,  -,  AD,  +,  +,  AD,  V. 


Code  HK-2:  Hewlett-Packard  9100B  Codings  for  coiriput- 

^  ^  zr~2  2  — 

ing  LX^,  XX,  n,  £(X-X)  ,  s  ,  s,  X,  R  and 

a. 

00  Clear,  01  0,  02  x-»(  ),  03  d,  04  Stop,  05  x-<  ),  06 
a,  07  x-*(  ),  08  c,  09  t,  Oa  X,  Ob  Acc+,  Oc  d,  Od  t,  10 
1,  11  +,  12  y-.(  ),  13  d,  l4  RCL,  15  t,  16  d,  17  Stop, 

18  If Flag  19  3,  la  4,  lb  x-(  ),  Ic  b.  Id  t,  20  a,  21 
If  x=y,  22  0,  23  a,  24  If  x<y,  25  y-.(  ),  26  a,  27  c, 

28  If  x=y,  29  0,  2a  a,  2b  If  y>y,  2c  y-<  ),  2d  c,  30  I, 

31  Go  To,  32  0,  33  9,  34  d,  35  t,  36  e,  37  X,  38  f,  39 

t,  3a  X,  3b  I,  3c  -,  3d  d,  40  t,  4l  y-.(  ),  42  b,  43  t 

y?(  J,  45  b,  46  t,  47  1,  48  -,  49  i,  4a  t,  4b  I,  4c 

t,  4dN/x,  50  HIT,  51  hit,  52  f,  53  54  d,  55  56  a, 

57  t,  58  c,  59  -,  5a  b,  5b  vx,  5c  ENT,  5d  HIT,  60  Go 
To,  61  0,  62  0,  63  End. 

Code  HK-3 :  Hewlett-Packard  9100B  Codings  for  comput¬ 
ing  Mean  Deviation  about  C,  both  Defining 
and  Cong)uting  Formulas  (C  inay  be  sample 
mean  or  median) 

00  Clear,  01  0,  02  x-<  ),  03  d,  04  x-<  ),  05  c,  06  x- 
(  ),  07  -,  08  f,  09  Stop,  Oa  x->(  ),  Ob  b,  Oc  Stop,  Od 
If  Flag,  10  4,  11  2,  12  x-<  ),  13  a,  l4  -,  15  f,  I6  t, 

17  1,  18  +,  19  y-*(  )j  la  — ,  lb  f,  Ic  a.  Id  t,  20  b,  21 


If  x=y,  22  0,  23  c,  24  If  x>y,  25  3,  26  4,  27  0,  28 
Acc+,  29  c,  2a  t,  2b  1,  2o  +,  2d  y->(  ),  30  c,  31  Go  To, 
32  0,  33  c,  34  0,  35x#,  36  Aoc+,  37  d,  38  t,  39  1,  3a 
‘+,  31>  y-(  ),  3c  d,  3d  Go  To,  4o  0,  4l  c,  42  d,  43  t, 

44  e,  45  -,  46  b,  47  X,  48  t,  49  RCL,  4a  -,  4b  I,  4c 

X#,  4d  -,  50  x-(  ),  51  52  f,  53  54  t,  55  b,  56 

ENT,  57  ENT,  58  Clear,  59  Stop,  5a  x-<  ),  5b  d,  5c 
Stop,  5d  If  Flag,  60  6,  61  b,  62  t,  63  d,  64  -,  65 

|y|,  66  1,  67  Acc+,  68  Go  To,  69  5>  6a  c,  6b  RCL,  6c 

6d  t,  70  d,  71  ENT,  72  ENT,  73  Go  To,  74  0,  75  0, 

76  End. 

Code  HK-I2i  Hewlett-Packard  910QB  Codings  for  comput¬ 
ing  X  ,  and  IT,  Control  Limits  for  X, 
and  R- charts  for  Standard  Known  and 
Unknown, 

90  Clear,  01  0,  02  x-<  ),  03  d,  04  x-*(  ),  05  c,  06  3, 
07  f,  08  Stop,  09  Vx,  Oa  t,  Ob  y-<  ),  Oc  b,  Od  Stop, 

10  x-.(  ),  11  a,  12  Stop,  13  x-.(  ),  l4  -,  15  f,  16 

Stop,  17  x-*(  )  18  -,  19  e,  la  Stop,  lb  x-*(  ),  Ic  -, 

Id  d,  20  Stop,  21  If  Flag,  22  3,  23  8,  24  t,  25  Stop, 

26  Acc+,  27  c  28  f,  29  1,  2a  +,  2b  y-<  ),  2c  c,  2d  d, 

30  t,  31  Stop,  32  +,  33  y-('  ),  34  d,  35  Go  To,  36  2, 

37  0,  38  e,  39  t,  3a  c,  3b  t,  3c  y-<  ),  3d  e,  4o  f, 

4l  t,  42  c,  43  44  y-.(  ),  45  f,  46  d,  47  f,  48  c, 

49--,  4a  y-.(  ),  4b  d,  4c  e,  4d  Roll  t,  50  HIT,  51  Pnt, 

52  f,  53  t,  54  a,  55  56  b,  57  X,  58  e,  59  x;5y  5a 

+,  5b  t,  5c  I,  5d  -,  60  -,  61  c,  62  HIT,  63  ENT,  64 

x«-(  ),  65  -,  66  f,  67  t,  68  a,  69  6a  3,  6b  X,  6c  f, 

6d  X,  70  f,  71  xiV,  72+,  73  t,  74  I,  75  -,  76  -,  77  c, 

78  ENT,  79  ENT,  7a  If  Flag,  7b  9,  7c  a,  7d  y5*(  ), 

80  d,  81  y5*(  ),  82  f,  83  ),  84  d,  85  l4(  ),  86  a, 

87  y^(  ),  88  -,  89  e,  8a  y5!(  ),  8b  a,  8c  y<!(  ),  8d  -, 

90  d,  91  y^  ),  92  -,  93  f,  94  yii(  ),  95  -,  96  d,  97 

Go  To,  98  5,  99  2,  9a  Go  to,  9b  -,9c  0,9d  0,  -00  Stop, 

-01  x-<  ),  -02  e,  -03  t,  -04  Stop,  -05  x-<  ),  -06  d, 

-07  t,  -08  b,  -09  X,  -Oa  1,  Ob  xiV,  -Oc  +,  -Od  t,  -10 

i:,  -11  -,  -12-,  -13  c,  -l4  ENT,  -15  ENT,  -I6  a,  -17  t, 
-18  d,  -19  X,  -la  x<-(  ),  -lb  -,  -Ic  f,  -Id  X,  -20  3, 

-21  X,  -22  t,  -23  +,  -24  t,  -25  I,  -26  -,  -27  -,  -28 

c,  -29  ENT,  -2a  ENT,  -2b  If  Flag,  -2c  +,  12d  0  -30  0, 

-31  yi5(  ),  -32  -,  -33  d,  -34  y*<  ),  -35  -,  -36  f,  -37 

yiK  ),  -38  -,  -39  d,  -3a  y^  ),  -3b  a,  -3c  yii(  ),  -3d 

-,  -4o  e,  -4l  )  -42  a,  -43  Go  To,  -44  1,  -45  6. 

Code  HK-14:  Hewlett-Packard  9IOOB  Codings  for  comput- 
ing  Control  Limits  for  p  and  u~charts  for 
Standard  Known  and  Unknown. 

00  Clear,  01  Stop,  02  If  Flag,  03  0,  04  b,  05  t,  06 
Stop,  07  Aco+,  08  Go  To,  09  0,  Oa  1  Ob  RCL,  Oc  x«V, 

Od  <■,  10  f,  11  f,  12  Rollt,  13  ENT,  l4  ENT,  15  x-.(  ), 

16  d,  17  Stop,  18  x->(  ),  19  c,  12  f,  lb  Stop,  Ic  xiV, 

Id  t,  20  y-.(  ),  21  b,  22  d,  23  f,  24  If  Flag,  25  2, 

26  b,  27  1,  28  x^  29  -,  2a  X,  2b  c,  2c  i,  2d  9,  30  X, 

31  d,  32  x^bsr,  33  Vx,  34  +,  35  t,  36  I,  37  -,  38  -, 

39  b,  3a  ENT,  3b  ENT,  3c  Go  To,  3d  0,  40  0,  4l  End. 

Code  HK-1^:  Hewlett-Packard  9d00B  Codings  for  comput¬ 
ing  Control  Limits  for  np  and  c- charts 
for  Standard  Known  and  Unknown. 

00  Clear,  01  Stop,  02  x-«(  ),  03  d,  04  Stop,  05  If 
Flag,  06  1,  07  0,  08  t,  09  1,  Oa  Acc+,  Ob  Go  To,  Oc 
0,  Od  4,  10  RCL,  11  12  t,  13  I,  l4  d,  15  I6  f, 

17  Rollt,  18  ENT,  19  ENT,  la  x-.(  ),  lb  c,  Ic  xi%r.  Id 

If  Flag,  20  2,  21  9,  22  d,  23  *,  24  1,  25  26  -, 

27  c,  28  X,  29  9*;  2a  X,  2b  c,  2c  x;%r,  2d  Vx,  30  +  31  t, 

32  I,  33  -,  34  -,  35  f,  36  ENT  37  ENT,  38  Go  To,  39  0, 

3a  0,  Sb  End. 

-  2 

Code  WK-£:  Wang  700A  Codings  for  computing  X,  n,  g  , 

G,  R,  X  .  ,  and  s. 
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Mark,  0002,  0,  ST  DIR,  0001,  St  dir,  0002,  St  dir, 

0003,  Stop,  St  dir,  000?,  St  dir,  0008,  Mark,  I508,  + 
dir,  0001,  }r,  +  dir,  0002,  1,  +  dir,  0003,  Re  Y,  0001, 
Re  dir,  0003  +,  Stop,  St  dir,  OOO6,  Re  Y,  OOO8,  -, 
Write  A,  Group  II,  St  dir,  OOO8,  Re  Y,  0007,  Skip  YC, 
St  dir,  0007,  Search,  1508,  Mark,  0,  Re  Y,  0003,  He 
dir,  0002,  X,  Re  dir,  0001,  X^,  -,  St  Y,  0002,  Re  Y, 
0003,  1,  -,  Re  dir,  OOO3,  X,  St  Y,  0001,  X^,  Re  Y, 

0002,  t,  i,  Vx,  Stop,  Re  Y,  OOO8,  Re  d^,  OOO7,  -, 

Stop,  Re  Y,  0002,  Re  dir,  0001,  i,  vx.  Return, 

C ode  WK-3 :  Wang  7Q0A  Codings  for  computing  Mean  De¬ 
viation  about  C,  both  Defining  and  Comput- 
ing  Formulas,  (C  may  he  sample  mean  or 
median). 

Mark,  0003,  0,  St  dir,  0001,  St  dir  0002,  St  dir, 

0003,  St  dir,  0004,  Stop,  St  dir,  OOO5,  Mark,  I509, 
Stop,  Re  Y,  0005,  Skip  Y<X,  Search,  I5IO,  +  dir, 

0003,  1,  +  dir,  0001^  Re  Y,  0001,  Re  dir,  0002,  Search, 
1509,  Mark,  I5IO,  +  dir.  0004,  1,  -fdir,  0002,  Re  Y, 
0001,  Re  dir,  0002,  Search,  I5O9,  Mark,  1,  Re  Y,  0002, 
Re  dir,  0001,  +,  St  Y,  OOO6,  Re  dir,  0001,  -  dir, 

0002,  Re  dir,  0004,  -  dir,  OOO3,  Re  Y,  0002,  Re  dir, 
0005,  X,  Re  dir  0003^  +,  Re  dir,  OOO6,  t.  Stop,  Mark, 
0103,  0,  St  dir,  0000,  St  dir,  0001,  Stop,  St  dir 
0002,  Mark,  I5II,  Stop,  t.  Re  dir,  0002,  -,  i,  |x|, 

+  dir,  0000,  1,  +dir,  0001,  Re  Y,  0000,  Re  dir,  0001, 

•},  Search,  1511^ 

Code  WK-12:  Wang  700  A  Codings  for  computing  a,  k, 

X,  R  and  Control  Limits  for  X  ,  a  and 
R~ charts  for  both  Standard  Known  and 
Standard  Unknown. 


Mark,  0012,  0,  St  dir,  OOOCL  St  dir,  0001,  St  dir, 

0002,  St  dir,  0003,  Stop,  n/x,  t,  3,  iT,  St  Y,  OOO6, 

0,  t.  Stop,  St  dir,  0007^  Stop,  St  dir,  OOO8,  Stop, 

St  dir,  0009,  Stop,  St  dir,  0010,  Mark,  1512,  Stop,  + 
dir,  0000,  Stop,  +  dir,  0001,  Stop,  +  dir,  0002,  1, 

+  dir,  0003,  Search,  1512,  Mark,  2,  Re  dir,  OOO3,  ^ 
dir,  0000,  -  dir,  0001,  :  dir,  0002,  Re  Y,  0000,  Stop, 
Re  Y,  0001,  Re  dir,  0002,  Stop,  Mark,  1513,  Re  Y,  0001, 
Redir,  OOO6,  X,  Re  dir,  OOO7,  i-.  Re  dir,  0000,  it,  +, 

St  Y,  0011,  -,  i.  Re  Y,  0011,  Stop,  Re  dir,  OOO8, 

St  dir,  0005,  Re  dir,  0007,  ^  dir,  OOO5,  3,  X  dir, 

0005,  Re  dir,  0001,  X  dir,  OOO5,  Re  Y,  0001,  Re  dir, 
0005,  +,  St  Y,  0012,  -,  -,  Re  Y,  0012,  Stop,  Re 
dir,  0001,  4^ir,  0002,  ^  dir,  0001,  Re  dir,  0010,  ^ 
dir,  0008,  ^  dir,  0010,  Re  dir,  OOO9,  ^  dir,  OOO7, 

^  dir,  0009,  Search,  1513,  Mark,  3,  0,  t.  Stop,  St 
dir,  0000,  t.  Stop,  St  dir,  0001,  X  dir,  OOO6,  Re  dir, 
0006,  Re  Y,  0000,  +,  St  Y,  0004,  -,  -,  i.  Re  Y,  0004, 
Stop,  Mark,  15l4,  Re  dir,  0010,  St  dir,  OOO5,  Re  dir, 
0001,  X  dir,  OOO5,  3,  X  dir,  OOO5,  Re  Y,  OOO9,  Re  dir, 
0001,  X,  Re  dir,  OOO5,  +,  St  Y,  0012,  -,  -,  i.  Re  Y, 
0012,  Stop,  Re  dir,  OOO8,  ^  dir,  0010,  ^  dir,  OOO8, 

Re  dir,  OOO7,  ^  dir,  OOO9,  ^  dir,  0007,  Search  15l4, 

Code  WK>-14;  Wang  700A  codings  for  computing  Control 
Limits  for  p  and  u- charts  for  both 
Standard  Known  and  Standard  Unknown. 


Mark,  00l4,  0,  St  dir,  0000,  St  dir,  0001,  Mark,  1515, 
Stop,  +  dir,  0000,  Stop,  +  dir,  0001,  Re  dir,  0001,  T, 
Re  dir,  0000,  Search,  1515 ^  Mark,  4,  *,  IT,  Stop,  St 
dir,  0002,  Mark,  1502,  Stop,  St  dir,  0003,  t.  Stop,  it, 
t.  Re  dir,  0002,  it,  Stop,  1,  <IT,  X,  Mark,  5  ,  Re  dir, 
0003  *,  9,  X,  Re  dir,  0002,  It,  Vx,  St  Y,  0004,  +, 

Re  dir,  0004,  Search  1502, 


Code  WK-15;  Wang  700A  Codings  for  computing  Control 
Limits  for  np  and  c- charts  for  both 
Standard  Known  and  Standard  Unknown. 


Mark,  0015,  0,  St  dir,  0000,  St  dir,  0001,  Stop,  St 
dir,  0003,  Mark,  I5OI,  Stop,  +  dir,  0001,  1,  +  dir, 
0000,  Re  dir,  0001,  t.  Re  dir,  0000,  Search,  I5OI, 
Mark,  6,  f.  Stop,  Re  dir,  0003,  •^,  it.  Stop,  Re  Y, 

0003,  X,  it,  St  dkv,  0002,  Stop,  1,  ‘  it,  -,  Re  dir,  0002, 
X,  i,  Mark,  7,  t,  3,  X,  re  dir,  0002,  it,  -,  St  Y, 
0004,  +,  +,  Re  dir,  0004,  Stop,  End. 


Table  1.  November  1-Sean  Temperatixre,  New  York  City  (Central  Park) 
for  years  I9OO  to  19^9  inclusive  Cf.  OK-1 


1900 

49.1 

1925 

43.9 

1950 

46.4 

1901 

39.7 

1926 

44.9 

1951 

43.5 

(1) 

1902 

$1,6 

(6) 

1927 

49.2 

(11) 

1952 

48.6 

1903 

42.2 

1928 

47.4 

1953 

49.7 

1904 

42.4 

1929 

46.2 

1958 

46.4 

1905 

44.1 

1930 

1955 

44.3 

1906 

45.5 

1931 

51-9 

1956 

46.7 

(2) 

1907 

46.2 

(7) 

1932 

43.9 

(12) 

1957 

49.4 

1908 

46.8 

1933 

41.6 

1958 

47.9 

1909 

49.5 

193U 

48.9 

1959 

45.8 

1910 

42.3 

1935 

48.6 

i960 

49.7 

1911 

42.7 

1936 

42.7 

1961 

48.8 

(3) 

1912 

47.8 

(8) 

1937 

46.4 

(13) 

1962 

43.2 

1913 

47.3 

1938 

48.3 

1963 

50.4 

1914 

44.5 

1939 

43.7 

1968 

49.4 

1915 

46.3 

19I1O 

45.3 

1965 

46.8 

1916 

45.5 

19U1 

50.0 

1966 

48.9 

(4) 

1917 

41.6 

(9) 

19U2 

47.0 

(18) 

1967 

42.5 

1918 

46.6 

1983 

45.4 

1968 

46.9 

1919 

45.2 

198U 

46.0 

1969 

46.4 

1920 

44.4 

1985 

47.6 

1921 

44.7 

1986 

$0.$ 

(5) 

1922 

45.7 

(10) 

1987 

44.2 

1923 

45.2 

1988 

52.4 

1924 

44.4 

1989 

46.3 

Data  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  Environmental  Data  Service,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020.  [l2] 
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For  Code  OK-1; 


(Data  coded  by  subtracting  40  from  each  x-values) 


k  Di’j^  (for  =  X^-40)  nij^ 


1 

6.3286 

0 

X  =  6.3286  +  4o  =  46.3286 

2 

47. 3049 

7. 2541 

0  =  N/m2  =  2.6933 

3 

391. 8126 

0,6250 

^3~  ^3^ 0“^  =  0*  0320 

4 

3496. 59^8 

133. 5247 

^4  =  T\/<^  =  2.5375 

For  Code  OK-4: 

Table  3.  Data  from  Table  1 

Grouped  in  One-degree  Intervals  (cf  OK-4 

Coded  Class  Marks 

Class 

1  Interval 

Class  Marks,  x, 

^  1 

u^  =  x^-46.45  Frequencies,  f^ 

3910 

-  39.9 

39.45 

-7 

1 

4o.o 

-  40.9 

40.45 

-6 

0 

41.0 

-  41.9 

41.45 

-5 

2 

42.0 

-  42.9 

42.45 

-4 

6 

43.0 

-  43.9 

43.45 

-3 

5 

44.0 

-  44.9 

44.45 

-2 

8 

45.0 

-  45.9 

45,45 

-1 

9 

46.0 

-46.9 

46.45 

0 

13 

47.0 

-  47.9 

47,45 

1 

6 

48.0 

-  48.9 

48.45 

2 

7 

49.0 

-  49.9 

49.45 

3 

7 

50.0 

-  50.9 

50.45 

4 

3 

51.0 

-  51.9 

51.45 

5 

2 

52.0 

-  52.9 

52.45 

6 

1 

Total 

70 

Table  4.  Data  from  Table 

1  Grouped  in  Two  Degree  Intervals  fcf  OK-4) 

Coded  Class  Marks 

Class  Intervals 

Class  Marks,  x^ 

Frequencies,  f^ 

39.0  -  40.9 

39.95 

-6 

1 

4i.o  -  42.9 

41.95 

-4 

8 

43.0  -  44.9 

43.95 

-2 

13 

45.0  -  46.9 

45.95 

0 

22 

47.0  -  48.9 

47.95 

2 

13 

49.0  -  50.9 

49.95 

4 

10 

51.0  -  52.9 

51.95 

6 

3 

Total 

70 

For  Code  OK- 11: 

(a)  X- chart  with  standard  known^  X*  +  Aa*  . 

(b)  X- chart  with  standard  unknown,  but  a*  estimated  by  a  ,  X  +  ^  i.  • 

(c)  X- chart  with  standard  unknown,  but  a*  estimated  by  R  ,  S  +  =  X  +  A^R  . 

(d)  X-chart  with  standard  unknown,  but  a*  estimated  by  s,  t  +  3  s/cj^  ^  =  S  +  A^  s  . 

(e)  a- chart  with  standard  known,  (c2  + 

(f)  a- chart  with  standard  unknown,  (l  +  Sc^/c^)  a  =  ct  . 

(g)  s-chart  with  standard  known,  (c|^  +  3c^)  ct*  =  (B^,  B^)  a*  . 

(h)  s-chart  with  standard  unknown,  (l  +  3c^/c|^)  s  =  (1  +  30^02)3  =  s  . 

(i)  R-chart  with  standard  known,  (d2  +  3^^)  cr*  =  (D^,D2)a’  . 

( j)  R- chart  with  standard  unknown,  (l  +  =  (B2^B2^)R  . 
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For  Code  OK- 13: 


Table  8  Control  Limits  Using  0K~12,  basic  constants 


Ten 

Control  Charts 

Center  Lines 

Control  Limits 

(a) 

X- charts 

Standard 

known 

X'  =  46.3286 

X+  3a’/  '/n  =  42.716,  49.942  =  x’  +  A  a' 

(t) 

X- chart, 

Standard 

Unknown 

X  +  3a/ Cg  '/n  = 

42.677,  49.980  =  X  +  A^a 

(c) 

X- chart, 

Standard 

Unknown 

X  =  46.3286 

X  +  3R/d2  '/n  = 

42.695-49.963  =  X  +  AgE 

(d) 

X- chart, 

Standard 

Unknown 

X  +  3s/  = 

42.677,  49.980  =  S  +  A^i 

(e) 

a- chart. 

Standard 

known 

Cga'  =  2.264i 

(=2  ±  3c3)a'  = 

0,4.730  =  (6^,62)  a- 

(f) 

a- chart. 

Standard 

Unknown 

CT  =  2.2881 

(1  +  = 

=  0,4.780  =  (B2,Bj^)ct 

(g) 

S- chart. 

Standard 

known 

ci^a'  =  2.5314 

(=4  ±  3c^)a'  = 

0,5.288  =  (B^,Bg)a’ 

(h) 

s- chart. 

Standard 

Unknown 

s  =  2.5581 

(1  +  3c^/c;^)s  = 

=  0,5.344  =  (B2,Bt^)  i 

(i) 

R- chart. 

Standard 

known 

d^ci'  =  6.2637 

(dg  +  3d2)a'  = 

0,13.245  =  (D^,D2)ct' 

(j) 

R- chart. 

Standard 

Unknown 

E  =  6.3000 

(1  +  Sd^/d^)  E 

=  0,13.321  =  (D2,Di^)  E 

Table  9a  Some  Corrections  to  ASTM  Manual  on  Quality  Control  of  Materials 

Reference,  location 

Original  Results 

Corrected  Results 

Example  1,  p.  79 

X  +  3a/  -Vn  =  32.1,35.9 

X  +  3a/c2  'Tn  =  X  +  A^ct  =  32.105,35.895 

(1  +  3/  '/2n)CT  =  3.08,5.72 

(1  +  3o^/c^)a  =  (B2,Bi^)ct  =  3.063,5.737 

Example  3}  p.  8l 

X  =  -0.20,  CT  =  2. 3 

X  =  -0.18355,  a  =  2.7674 

(Data  coded  by  -0,  5 
and  XIO^) 

X  +  A^a  =  -3.4,3. 0 

X  +  A^ct  =  -4.085f,3.719 

(B2,B|^)  a  =  0.1,4. 5 

=  0.084,5.451 

Example  12,  -  p,  90 

X'  +  Aa'  =  33.2,  36.8 

X'  +  Act'  =  33. 218,  36. 782 

(B^,B2)a’  =  2.94,5.46 

(B^,B2)ct'  =  2.880,  5.393 

Table  2,  Statistics  resulted  frpm  using  Program  OK- 2  on  Data  in  Table  l(u-j^  =  x^-40).  Cf  OK-2 


Subgroup  (years) 

1“ 

2 

s 

s 

X  =  u  +  4o 

CT 

R 

(1)  1900-4 

25.0 

228. 06 

515. 30 

25.765° 

5.076 

45.00 

4. 5^1) 

11.9 

(2)  05-09 

32.1 

221. 99 

79. 54 

3.977 

1.994 

46,42 

1. 784 

(3)  10-14 

24.6 

146.96 

129. 64 

6.482 

2.  546 

44.92 

2.  277 

5.5 

(4)  15-19 

25.2 

i43.  10 

80.46 

4.023 

2.006 

45.04 

1.794 

5.0 

(5)  20-24 

24.4 

120. 34 

6.34 

0.317 

0.563 

44.88 

0. 504 

1.3 

(6)  25-29 

31.6 

217. 06 

86.74 

4.337 

2.083 

46.32 

1.863 

5.3 

(7)  30-34 

32.0 

269.  52 

323.60 

16.180 

4.022 

46. 4o 

3.598 

10.1 

(8)  35-39 

29.7 

2o4.  79 

l4l.  86 

7. 093 

2.663 

45.94 

2. 382 

5.9 

(9)  40-44 

33.7 

242,  25° 

75.56 

3.778 

1.944 

46. 74 

1.739 

4.7 

(10)  45-49 

4l.O 

379.10 

2i4. 50 

10. 725° 

3. 275- 

48.20 

2. 929 

8.2 

(11)  50-54 

36.6 

291. 82 

119. 54 

5. 977 

2.  445- 

47.32 

2.187 

6.2 

(12)  55-59 

3^.1 

247.  79 

76.  l4 

3.807 

1.951 

46.82 

1.745+ 

5.1 

(13)  60-64 

41.5 

378. 29 

169. 20 

8.460 

2.909 

48.30 

2.602 

7.2 

(l4)  65-69 

31.5 

220.  27 

109. 10 

5. 455" 

2.336 

46,30 

2.089 

6.4 

All  Subgroups 

443.0 

3,311, 34 

35, 544. 80 

7.359 

2.  713 

46.3286 

2.693 

12.7 

(Total) 

(Total)  I 

(Total) 

(Ave. ) 

(Ave. ) 

(Ave. ) 

(Ave. ) 

(Ave. ) 
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Abstract 

Classical  methods,  employing  Miner’s  Cumulative 
Damage  Rule,  for  the  design  of  dynamic  loaded  mechani¬ 
cal  elements  are  contrasted  with  probabilistic  methods. 

A  probabilistic  design  procedure  is  developed  (and 
applied)  for  the  synthesis  of  mechanical  components, 
with  reliability  R(N)  specified,  subject  to  narrow 
band  random  loading.  Design  problems  involving 
fatigue  due  to  constant  amplitude  sinusoidal  loading 
are  also  analyzed. 

Based  on  recent  test  results  and  the  development  in 
this  paper,  it  can  be  postulated  that  broad  band 
random  loading  provides  a  less  severe  operational 
environment  than  the  same  number  of  narrow  band 
random  loading  peaks  at  comparable  RMS  value  (RMS 
value  is  identical  to  the  standard  deviation  where  the 
mean  value  is  zero) ,  due  to  relatively  fewer  zero 
crossings.  Thus,  design  requirements  for  narrow  band 
random  loading  represent  an  upper  bound  on  requirements 
for  random  loads  environments. 

NOTE:  The  development  in  this  paper  was  in  part 
accomplished  under  support  by  the  U.S.  Army  Weapons 
Command,  Small  Arms  Laboratory,  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 
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allowable  stress  or  strength,  psi. 
sample  mean  strength,  psi. 
sample  strength  standard  deviation, 
psi. 

applied  stress,  psi. 
sample  mean  stress 

sample  stress  standard  deviation, 
psi. 

s  for  zero  mean  value.  Applies  to 
®  narrow  band  random  loading 
specified  reliability  after  N 
cycles  of  loading 

description  of  material  strength, 
psi 

description  of  static  applied 
stress,  psi. 

description  of  constant  amplitude 
dynamic  applied  stress,  psi. 

description  of  narrow  band  random 
applied  stress,  psi. 
mean  value  and  standard  deviation 
of  the  random  variable  X 

probability  density  function  of 
strength 

probability  density  function  of 
applied  stress 

correlation  coefficient 


Introduction 

Often  mechanical  systems  operate  in  dynamic  load 
environments,  wherein  the  phenomenon  of  fatigue  may 
present  a  problem  due  to  the  requirements  of  efficient 
design  vs.  the  avoidance  of  failure.  In  classical 
deterministic  practice,  design  against  fatigue  has 
been  heretofore  highly  dependent  on  linear  cumulative 
damage  concepts. 

In  this  paper  probabilistic  methods  will  be  present¬ 
ed  to  cope  with  dynamic  random  loading  and  possible 
fatigue  effects  in  components,  which  avoid  logical 
inconsistencies  in  classical  practice. 

Discussion 

Miner’s  Rule  , 

- In  the  absence  of  other  fatigue  design  theory,  (in 

1945),  Miner*  proposed  empirical  linear  damage  rules. 

A  cumulative  damage  concept,  they  held  that  fatigue 
damage  could  be  expressed  in  termsof  the  number  of 
applied  load  cycles,  n,  divided  by  the  number  of 
cycles,  N,  to  produce  failure,  at  a  given  applied 
stress  level,  s,  on  the  conventional  constant  ampli¬ 
tude  S-N  curve,  see  Figure  1(b). 

In  estimating  fatigue  damage  due  to  narrow  band 
random  dynamic  loading,  a  multi-valued  loading  record 
was  idealized  to  a  convenient  number  of  force  levels, 
associated  with  stress  levels  s^^,  S2,  •••  >  s^..  The 
result  was  n,  cycles  at  level  Sj^,  n2  cycles  at  level 
So,  etc.  The  total  number  of  load  cycles  experienced 
was  n  =  n,  +  n*  +  ...  +  n  .  Failure  of  a  component 
was  postulated^when  the  increments  of  damage  summed 
to  unity,  i.e.,  when:^ 

J  n/N  =  n^/Nj^  +  n2/N2  +  ...  +  n^/N^.  >  1.  (1) 

Experience  indicates  that  the  linear  cumulative 
damage  rule  [equation  (1)]  oversimplifies  the  fatigue 
failure  phenomenon.  The  following  observations 
suggested  the  need  for  a  more  realistic  approach  tg 
mechanical  design  for  dynamic  loading  and  fatigue: 

1.  Mechanical  failures  have  been  observed  over  a 
wide  range  of  I  n/N  values. 

2.  Fatigue  strengths  of  engineering  materials  are 
random  variables,  also  are  non-linear  functions 
of  the  number  of  load  cycles  (contrary  to 
classical  assumptions),  see  Figure  2. 

3.  Cycle  life,  N,  for  a  given  material  and  geome¬ 
try,  at  a  fixed  stress  level,  displays  wide 
variability  (contrary  to  implications  of  the 
S-N  curve). 

4.  Stress  at  failure  (strength)  corresponding  to  a 
specified  cycle  life,  N,  displays  considerable 
variability  (contrary  to  assumptions  in  classi¬ 
cal  theory). 

5.  With  random  dynamic  loading,  the  order  in  which 
load  intensities  occur  in  a  sequence  can 
greatly  Influence  cycles  to  failure  [contrary 
to  equation  (1) ] . 


*  also  Palmgren  in  1924 
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Probabilistic  Approach 

In  mechanical  design  for  dynamic  loads  environments, 
the  intent  must  be  to  avoid  fatigue  failure  for  a 
specified  life  with  a  specified  probability  (reliabili¬ 
ty)  .  All  design  variables  and  associated  phenomena 
must  be  treated  as  random  variables,  the  variability 
in  each  becoming  a  design  parameter.^  The  key  to  the 
development  of  rational  design  theory  is  found  in  the 
Interpretation  of  materials  behavior. 

Even  in  a  constant  amplitude  dynamic  (zero  mean) 
loads  environment,  a  material  displays  widely  varying 
cycle  life  from  specimen  to  specimen  over  a  series  of 
tests. ^  A  statistical  description  of  material  behavior 
requires  a  series  of  tests,  at  each  of  a  number  of 
constant  amplitude  stress  values.  From  the  data  at 
each  stress  value,  distributional  parameters  of  cycles 
to  failure  are  estimated.  From  samples  of  cycle  life 
mean  value  and  standard  deviation  estimators,  best  fit 
mean  value  and  +3o  loci  are  plotted.  The  log-log  plots 
of  these  loci  provide  a  statistical  S-N  envelope.  From 
such  statistical  S-N  envelopes,  the  mean  value  and 
standard  deviation  of  strength  corresponding  to  any 
cycle  life,  N,  may  be  estimated  (Figure  2). 

If  Miner *s  theory  provided  a  valid  description  of 
material  behavior,  then  constant  amplitude  fatigue 
data,  an  abundance  of  which  is  available  for  many 
metallic  materials,  could  be  used  to  predict  narrow 
band  random  fatigue.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
general  failure  of  Miner’s  theory,  separate  fatigue 
tests  for  random  loading  must  be  performed.  In  a 
manner  similar  to  that  for  constant  amplitude  dynamic 
loads,  statistical  S-N  envelopes  for  material  subject 
to  narrow  band  random  (zero  mean)  loading  may  be 
developed  (Figure  3).  For  a  material  subject  to 
narrow  band  random  loading,  the  strength  distributional 
characteristics  may  be  estimated  for  a  specific  cycle 
life,  N,  from  the  narrow  band  statistical  S-N  envelope. 

In  a  test  series  of  narrow  band  random  cycle  life 
determinations,  each  specimen  experiences  a  different 
random  sequence  of  load  intensities.  Thus,  the  effect 
of  loading  history,  including  random  order  of  stress 
amplitudes,  is  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  cycles 
to  failure  distributions  at  each  RMS  (standard  devia¬ 
tion,  a)  level. 

The  following  postulations  are  employed  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  design  algorithm  presented  in  this  paper: 


Having  a  priori  distributional  estimators  for 
anticipated  loading,  materials  behavior,  geometry, 
and  other  relevant  phenomena,  the  distributional 
parameters  of  the  strength  and  applied  stress  functions 
are  developed  with  required  geometric  size  parameters 
as  unknowns.  The  mathematical  systems  used  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  statistics  of  the  functions^  are  the 
Algebra  of  Expectation  and  the  Algebra  of  Normal 
Functions  (see  Appendix).  With  reliability,  R(N) , 
specified  for  surviving  N  loading  cycles,  the  probabi¬ 
listic  criterion  to  be  satisfied  is  equation  (2);^ 

R(N)  -  P{S  >  s}  =  P{S  -  s  >  0}  (2) 

The  reliability  of  a  component  is  the  probability 
that  strength  exceeds  stress  for  the  mission, 
equation  (3):^ 


R(N)  =  P{S  -  s  >  0}  =  f(s) 


00 

"*00  ■" 

(  f(s) 

1  f(s)  dS 

J 

•00 

J 

^^00  ___ 

ds.  (3) 


For  the  case  of  normally  distributed  stress  and 
strength,  where  S  -  s  =  z  is  normally  distributed 

00 

R(N)  =  P{S  -  s  >  0}  =  P{z  >  0}  =  I  f(z)  dz  ,  (4) 

o 


which  yields 
R(N) 


f 

a  /Jir  J 


exp 


2a  ^ 


dz 


(5) 


since  z  is  normally  distributed,  to  utilize  standard 
normal  tables,  let 


z  -.  y 


dz  =  0  dt 
z 


Solving  for  new  limits  yields  ( - and  ) . 

z 


Thus, 


1.  The  statistical  S-N  envelope  for  each  material, 
subjected  to  a  specific  type  of  dynamic  load¬ 
ing  ,  is  unique . 

2.  For  a  specific  cycle  life,  N,  the  mean  value 
and  standard  deviation  of  strength  can  be 
estimated  from  the  statistical  S-N  envelope. 

3.  The  lower  bound  on  mechanical  component 
reliability  is  associated  with  normally 
distributed  strength  (for  a  specified  cycle 
life,  N)  with  a  given  mean  value  and  standard 
deviation  on  strength,  sec  Figure  4,  NOTE: 

The  likelihood  of  negative  skewness  is  consider¬ 
ed  remote,  based  on  observations. 

4.  For  a  specified  cycle  life,  N,  (see  Figure  3), 
it  is  implied  in  the  distribution  of  strength 
that  the  material  has  previously  experienced 
and  survived  N-1  cycles  of  constant  amplitude 
sinusoidal  or  narrow  band  random  loading, 
whichever  applies.  NOTE:  Thus,  in  design 

for  a  specified  cycle  life  the  strength  distri¬ 
bution  can  be  directly  used  without  the  need  to 
examine  effects  of  load  cycles  individually. 


R(N) 


00 


s 


(6) 


Equating  lower  limits 


(1,  2) 


(7) 


In  postulation  (3) ,  it  was  implied  that  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  normally  distributed  strength  is  usually  con¬ 
servative  (would  result  in  under  estimations  of  com¬ 
ponent  reliability).  Further,  the  limiting  form  of  a 
multiplicative  series  of  n  random  variables  is  log 
normal,  as  n  becomes  large.  It  follows  that,  for  a 
given  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  stress, 
the  log  normal  distributional  form  is  almost  always  a 
conservative  assumption,  since  applied  stress  is  a 
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multiplicative  function  involving  loads,  geometry,  and 
other  random  phenomena.  The  utilization  of  normal 
strength  models  and  log  normal  stress  models  in  design 
provides  a  reasonable  and  conservative  model,  since 
the  exact  distributional  forms  are  usually  not  known. 

The  theory,  methodology,  and  statistical  algebra 
have  been  developed  for  design  of  mechanical  compon¬ 
ents,  when  stress  and  strength  are  normally  distribut¬ 
ed.  ^  The  combination  of  normal  strength  and  log 
normal  stress  presents  a  problem  that  can  be  resolved 
by  utilizing  design  curves  such  as  Figure  5.  Assume 
a  design  situation  where  reliability  is  specified, 

R(N)  =  0.9965.  Enter  Figure  5  along  the  line  corres¬ 
ponding  to  0.9965  and  locate  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  curve  for  log  normal  stress.  If  the  reliabi¬ 
lity  value  directly  above  the  normal  stress  (approxi¬ 
mately  R'(N)  =  0.999)  is  used  with  normal  theory,  the 
resulting  design  will  satisfy  the  original  require¬ 
ments  , 

Since  any  two  parameter  distribution  is  uniquely 
determined  ^  two_statlstics,  S  and  s  are  defined  by 
mean  value  S  and  s  and  standard  deviations  Og  and 
estimations.  Thus,  utilizing  normal  function  algebra 
(Appendix)  to  express  the  parameters  of  S  and  s 
together  with  equation  (7) ,  unique  design  solutions 
can  be  obtained. 

2 

Design  Procedure 

The  following  steps  are  required  for  the  probabilis¬ 
tic  design  of  mechanical  components  subject  to  dynamic 
use  environments: 

1.  Model  the  relevant  design  variable  and  other 
engineering  phenomena  as  random  variables. 

The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation 
estimators  of  each  is  required. 

2.  Utilize  normal  function  algebra  (see  Appendl.x) 
or  t]ie  algebra  of  expectation  to  calculate  S, 

Sg,  s,  and  Sg,  each  of  which  may  be  a  function 
of  more  than  one  random  variable.  The  actual 
distributions  of  the  component  random  variables 
need  not  be  known,  since  assumed  normal 
strength  (allowable  stress)  is  a  conservative 
limit  and  lognormal  applied  stress  is  a  conser¬ 
vative  limit. 

3.  For  calculation  purposes,  modify  the  specified 
reliability  R(N)  associated  with  normal 
strength  and  lognormal  stress,  estimating  a 
fictitious  reliability  R’(N)  associated  with 
normal  strength  and  normal  stress  having  the 
same  parameters. 

4.  Design  for  R*(N)  reliability  using  normal  theory 
and  methodology,  which  results  in  a  component 
satisfying  or  exceeding  the  specified  reliabili¬ 
ty  R(N) ,  see  Figure  5. 

Design  Example 

The  design  procedure  will  now  be  applied  in  an 
example. 

Shown  in  Figure  6  is  a  model  of  a  leaf  spring  to  be 
manufactured  from  AISI  4340  alloy  steel,  whose  mechan¬ 
ical  behavioral  properties  (tensile  ultimate  strength, 
constant  amplitude  fatigue  strength,  and  narrow  band 
random  fatigue  strength)  are  given  in  Figure  3.  In 
the  examples,  loading  (whether  static,  constant  ampli¬ 
tude  sinusoidal,  or  narrow  band  random)  is  applied  at 
the  mid-point  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
symmetry  of  the  spring.  The  finite  life  designs  are 
for  100,000  cycles.  In  all  cases,  the  specified 
probability  of  mission  survival  is  R(N)  =  0.9965. 


The  spring  geometry  is  given  in  Figure  6,  All 
dimensions  are  random  variables,  and  the  first  number 
in  each  couple  is  the  mean  value  estimator,  the 
second  being  the  standard  deviation  estimator. 

The  random  variable  dimension  to  be  determined  in 
each  case  is  h.  From  known  manufacturing  tolerances 
the  standard  deviation  on  h  is  estimated  as: 

s^  «  0.015  h 
n 

In  the  cases  of  design  for  constant  amplitude 
sinusoidal  finite  life  and  narrow  band  random  finite 
life  the  frequency  is  specified  as  1250  rpm. 

Three  cases  of  loading  are  considered  in  this 
example: 

1.  Static,  (P,  Sp)  =  (1,800;  100)  lbs. 

2.  Constant  Amplitude  Sinusoidal. 

(P,  Sp)  =  1,800;  0)  lbs. 

3.  Narrow  Band  Random. 

(P,  Sp)  -  (1237;  0)  lbs.  =  0.707(1,800;  0) .* 

Case  1.  Design  the  spring  to  sustain  the  static 
load  (P,  Sp)  =  (1,800;  100) lbs.  with  a  probability 
R  =  0.9965. 

Given:  Spring  geometry  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 

Allowable  stress  (strength)  from 
Figure  3  is: 

(S,  Sg)  =  (140,000;  5,600)  psi. 

Solution:  Since  the  spring  cross-section  wljLl  be_ 

prismatical  and  rectangular  with  ^.  »  b, 
the  formula  for  extreme  fiber  stress  is: 


where  « 

c  =  h/2  and  I  =  bh-^/12. 

s  =  6M/bh^  (Ibs/in^) 

First  the  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  estimators 
(M,  s«)  are  calculated,  by  the  formulas  given  in  the 
appendix.  In  this  case,  M  is  the  product  of  random 
variables  P/2  and  il/2.  Since  the  estimators  of  a 
product  of  a  random  variable  and  a  constant  are 

cx  =  cx  and  s  =  c  s 
cx  X 

i  (1,800;  100)  =  (900;  50)  lbs. 

and 

s^)  =  (15.00;  0.0375)  in. 

The  moment,  M,  is, 

(M,  s  )  =  (900;  50) (15.00;  0.0375) 

M 

By  the  formulas  for  the  moment  estimators  for  a 
product ; 

(M,  sj  =  (13,500;  750.76)  in.  lbs. 

*  For  comparison,  the  RMS  level  of  random  loading  was 
chosen  the  same  as  that  of  constant  amplitude  loading 
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The  product  6M,  of  a  random  variable  and  a  constant  is 
6(M,  s  )  =  6(13,500;  750.76) 


=  (81,00;  4504.56)  in.  lbs. 


Thus,  letting 


(u,  s^) 


(81,000;  4,504.56) 
(2.00;  0.035) 


By  the  formulas  for  the  quotient  of  two  random 
variables: 


u  «  -  40,500 

2.00 


„  ,,/(81, 000)^(0.035)^  +  (4505.56)^(2.00)^ 

u  V  4 

(2.00) 


Case  2 1  Design  the  sprijig  to  sustain  constant  ampli¬ 
tude  loading  (P,  s  )  (1,800;  0)  lbs.  with  a 

probability  R(N)  =^0.9965  for  100,000  cycles 
of  loading. 

Given:  Spring  geometry  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 
Allowable  stress  (Fatigue  strength)  at 
100,000,  from  Figure  5: 

=S> 100,000  = 

Solution:  As  in  Case  1,  the  formula  for 
extreme  fiber  stress  is: 

s  =  ^  ,  and  s  =  6M/bh^  (Ibs./in^). 


(P,  Sp)  (il,  sj 


in.  lbs. 


=  2,220 


(M,  s^)  (1,800;  0) (30.00,  0.075) 


The  moment  estimators  for  a  random  variable  squared 


M  =  ±  (1,800)  (30.00)  =  13,500  in. lbs. 
4 


(u  „,  O  )  =  (h  ,  2h  s  ) 
h^  h 


"  |•-\/l.800)^(0.075)^+(0)^(30.00)^+(0)^(0.075)^ 


(I,  s  )  =  (^0.500:  2440) 

®  (h^,  2h  s  ) 

h 


From  processing  considerations 


s^  0.015  h 
h 


=  33.75  in.  lbs. 


Thus  (M,  s  )  =  (13,500;  33.75)  In.  lbs. 
M 

6(N,  s^)  =  (91,000;  202.5)  in.  lbs. 


Let  (u^  s  )  = 


(81,000;  202.5) 


u  (2.00;  0.035) 


u  =  40,500 


(I.  3  )  =  (AO  500;  2440) 
(h  ,  0.03h^) 


Applying  the  formulas  for  the  moment  estimators  of  a 
quotient  yields 

/T  .  ^  _  /40,500  2730^  2 

(s,  s  )  =  ( — —  ;  — — )  xbs./in 

®  h^  h^ 

From  Figure  5,  for  R(N)  =  0.9965  associated  with 
normal  strength  and  lognormal  stress,  the  problem  is 
solved  for  h  using  normal  theory  with  normal  strength 
and  stress  and  a  reliability  R’(N)  =  0.999. 

Corresponding  to  R*(N)  =  0.999,  from  normal  probabi¬ 
lity  tables  t  *  -3.0.  Substituting  into  equation  (7), 

40,500 
140,000  -  —to — 

-3.0  . . .  0 - 

V(5600)  + 

h 


This  equation  is  solved  for  h. 

h  =  .6020  in. 

s  =  0.015h  =  .0090  in. 
h 


^(81,000)^(0.035)^  +  (202.5)^(2.00)^ 

(2.00)^ 


(u,  s  )  :  (40,500;  712.0) 
u 


=  712.0 


(p  o,  s  «)  -  (h  ,  2h  s  ) 

h  h^ 


r  ^  -  (^0»500;  712)  _  40,500.1410 

(.s,  s  ;  -  _2  o  "■  (  _o  >  _>o  )  psi. 

®  (h  ,  0.03h  )  h'^  h'^ 


Substituting  into  equation  (7) 

40,500 

85,880  -  - 

3.0  =  ^ 

■\/(4120)^  +  0^)^ 
h^ 


Solving  for  h 


h  =  .7520  in. 


s,_  ::  0.0113  in. 
n 
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NOTE:  For  the  same  conditions  except  R(N)  *  0.980, 
h  =  0.5250  in.,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  result 
obtained  for  static  loading  (h  =  0.597  in.). 

Case  3:  Design  the  spring  to  sustain  stationary 
gauss ian  narrow  band  random  loading 
(P,  Sp)  =  (1273;  0)  lbs.,  with  a  probability 
R(N)  =  0.9965  for  10^  cycles  of  loading. 

Here  P  refers  to  the  RMS  level  of  random 
loading.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the 
RMS  level  of  random  loading  in  this  case  was 
chosen  to  be  the  same  as  the  RMS  level  of  the 
constant  amplitude  case.  Sp  =  0  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  force  to  be 
stationary. 

Given;  Spring  geometry  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 
Allowable  RMS  random  fatigue  strength  at 
10^  cycles  from  Figure  3  (narrow  band  load¬ 
ing)  : 

(S.  -S^IOO.OOO  =  2.670)  psi. 

Solution:  As  in  Cases  1  and  2,  the  formula 
for  extreme  fiver  stress  is 

S  =  —  and  s  =  6M/bh^  (Ibs/in^). 


_  (P.  Sp)  ()l,  s  ) 

(M,  y  =  ^  in.  lbs. 


=  X  (1273;  0)(30.0;  0.075) 


M  =  i  (1273) (30)  =  9547  in.  lbs. 
4 


s  =  T  n/(1273)^(0.075)^+(0)^(30)V(0)^(0.075)^ 

M  ^  V 

=  23.9  in.  lbs. 


(M.  Sj^)  =  (9547;  23.9) 

6(M,  s  )  =  (57,282;  143.4) 
M 


T  .  r  ^  -  (57.282;  143.4) 

Let,  (u,  s^)  (2.00;  0.035) 


60500  -  (—11^) 
_ h‘‘ 

\/(2670)2  +  (ii^)^ 


Solving  for  h  yields, 

-2  2 
h  =  0.572  in. 

And  thus,  (h,  s^)  =  (0.757;  0.011)  in. 

NOTE:  The  near  equality  of  the  mean  values  of  h  in 
cases  2  and  3  is  accidental. 

The  fundamen_tal  natural  frequency  of  the  spring 
for  case  3  is  (f,  s^  ==  (16,360;  580)  rpm.  Thus,  the 
likelihood  of  resonance  is  negligible. 


The  probabilistic  design  criterion  presented  in 
this  paper  includes  the  following  unique  considera¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Loading  is  realistically  modeled,  including 
variability  considerations. 

2.  Consideration  of  effects  due  to  the  order  of 
random  magnitudes  of  loading  is  included  in 
the  probabilistic  method  . 

3.  Materials  behavior  is  realistically  modeled 
as  a  statistical  S-N  envelope^j 

4.  Validity  of  the  probabilistic  design  algorithm 
is  not  dependent  on  exact  knowledge  of  the 
strength  and  stress  distributional  forms.  Thus, 
pre-occupation  with  distributional  form  of 
material  strength  may  be  largely  academic,  the 
important  design  information  being  the  mean 
value  and  standard  deviation  estimators^. 

5.  The  probabilistic  design  algorithm  provides  for 
designing  for  a  random  load  environment  to 
satisfy  a  stated  measure  of  reliability, 
rather  than  simply  analyzing  an  existing  design. 

6.  It  may  be  postulated  that  (see  Figure  7)  a 
narrow  band  operational  environment  is  more 
severe  than  a  comparable  broad  band  random  loads 
environment,  for  the  same  number  of  peaks  and 
RMS  value. ^ 


Summary  of  Binary  Operations 


-  =  ^  28,641 


Addition: 


/(57. 282)^(0.035)^  +  (143.4)^(2.00)' 

(2.00)^ 


V2  2 

o  +  o  +  2p  o  o 
X  y  X  y 


(u,  s^)  =  (28,641;  502) 


-  s  (28,641;  502) 

(s,  s  )  =  -  -  psi 

®  (h^,  0.03h^) 


Subtraction:  y _ =  y__  -  y_ 

■  X  y  X  y 


Vf  2  2 

a  +0  +  2p  0  0 

X  y  X  y 


.28641.  990v 

P  I? 


Substituting  into  equation  (7): 


Multiplication:  p^  =  P^Py  +  P 


,2  2^  2  2,„2_^2 

a  =  [p  0  +  p  0  +00 

Xy  y  y  X  X  y 


2  2  2 

+  2p  y^Uy  a^Oy  +  p  ^ 
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Division: 


''y/x 


a  y 
X  y 


a 

(—  - 
^x 


a 


^y/x 


2p 


a  a 

X  y 
y  y 

X  y_ 
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Figure  2.  Statistical  S— N  Envelope 
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(b)  Typical  S-N  Curve  (Developed  from  constant  amplitude  tests) 
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Cycles  to  Failure 

Figure  3,  Statistical  S-N  Surface  for  SAE  4340  Steel  Alloy  (Derived  from  data  from  [4]) 
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Figure  4  Stress-Strength  Diagram  [2] 
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Figure  7.  Random  Fatigue  Test  Results  [7] 
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ABSTRACT 


CORRELATIONS 


The  assurance  of  structural  reliability  must  be 
enhanced  by  a  good  understanding  of  the  basic  failure  mech¬ 
anism  involved.  Otherwise,  the  progress  through  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  confident  reliability  guarantees  may  follow  an 
expensive  and  tortuous  path.  A  prime  failure  mechanism  is 
fatigue  and  yet  after  many  years  of  research  and  innumerable 
publications,  this  is  still  the  subject  of  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  current  generally  accepted  engineering  procedure 
is  to  confirm  or  adjust  the  design  prediction  for  fatigue  life 
as  efficiently  and  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  utilization  of 
component  testing  and  the  reduction  of  field  experience. 
Indeed  the  efficient  application  of  such  a  procedure  has  been 
the  subject  of  previous  papers  including  the  application  of 
Bayes  Theorem. 

While  it  is  certain  that  this  type  of  testing  will  continue 
this  paper  reverts  back  to  the  basic  understanding  of  the 
fatigue  mechanism  and  provides  an  early  description  of  a 
fresh  approach  and  the  interesting  results  obtained, 

INTRODUCTION 


The  specification  of  structural  reliability  must  include 
a  supporting  significant  level  of  confidence  and  yet  while  fa¬ 
tigue  is  a  serious  failure  mechanism  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  required  level  of  confidence  is  difficult  to  obtain  ^ 
from  design  prediction.  Indeed  a  recent  paper  by  Grover^ 
states  that  ’’The  design  to  prevent  fatigue  failure  is  often 
speculative"  and  another  by  Duggan^  says  "the  application  of 
the  data  to  design  has  still  not  reached  a  stage  where  the 
fatigue  resistance  of  a  component  can  be  assessed  with  a  high 
degree  of  confidence". 

While  there  have  been  significant  advances  made  by 
Manson^  and  Coffin^  there  is  still  little  exception  to  the  view 
that  the  designer  still  does  not  have  a  completely  acceptable 
prediction  method  for  general  engineering  components. 

The  pessimist  might  therefore  conclude  that,  since  to 
this  time  all  the  efforts  of  modern  technology  have  been 
negative  in  producing  an  acceptable  explanation  of  the  fatigue 
mechanism,  this  fundamental  behavior  of  materials  must 
remain  forever  insoluble.  To  the  contrary,  the  optimist  can 
regard  the  present  existence  of  so  many  pieces  of  evidence 
as  a  challenging  opportunity  to  apply  a  fresh  approach. 

By  accepting  this  challenge  an  approach  has  been 
derived  which  while  still  in  initial  development  has  provided 
several  interesting  results.  While  it  presents  a  viewpoint 
different  from  that  currently  held  by  others,  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  the  possible  significance  of  the  results 
makes  it  opportune  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  ac¬ 
tively  working  in  this  field,  even  at  this  relatively  early 
stage.  Particularly  as  it  already  seems  possible  to  generate 
a  wide  range  of  costly  basic  fatigue  data  from  a  relatively 
few  measurements. 


An  acceptable  explanation  for  the  fatigue  mechanism 
and  a  mathematical  application  has  to  be  consistent  with  the 
many  known  factors  involved  in  the  prediction  of  fatigue  life, 
such  as: 

1.  The  distinction  between  strain-controlled  and  load- 
controlled  specimen  results  even  at  high  cyclic  lives. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  alternating/mean  stress  ratio. 

3.  The  derivation  of  a  complete  alternating/mean  stress 
diagram  in  agreement  with  test  data,  obviating  the  need  for 
the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  empirical  relationships  of 
Goodman,  Gerber  and  Soderberg. 

4.  The  effective  notch  stress  concentration  Kf  and  its 
comparison  with  the  theoretical  stress  concentration  Kt  in 
the  evaluation  of  notch  sensitivity. 

5.  The  notch  strengthening  of  some  materials  in  ultimate 
tension. 

6.  The  effect  of  grain  size, 

7.  The  effect  of  common  material  properties  such  as 
yield,  ultimate,  reduction  of  area  and  Young’s  modulus. 

8.  The  effect  of  external  environment  such  as  temperature. 

9.  The  limitations  of  the  Miner/Palmgren/Langer 
cumulative  damage  rule. 

10.  The  increase  in  life  obtained  by  intermediate  mach¬ 
ining  of  parts  having  some  fatigue  damage. 

11.  The  effect  of  component  size. 

12.  The  definition  of  endurance  limit. 

13.  The  non-propagating  crack. 

14.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  smooth  bar 
strain  cycling  prediction  from  two  or  three  basic  parameters. 

15.  The  dilemma  of  choosing  strain  or  load  cycling  data 
as  appropriate  for  a  given  design  problem. 

16.  The  different  results  from  bending  and  axial-axial 
testing  to  the  same  surface  stress. 

17.  The  combination  of  the  effects  of  external  loads  and 
internal  thermal  gradients. 

18.  The  smaller  statistical  spread  in  failure  results  from 
notched  specimens  than  for  smooth  specimens  of  the  same 
material. 

19.  The  definition  of  crack  initiation. 
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20.  The  contention  that  significant  cracks  can  be  missed 
just  before  component  failure. 

INDUCTION 


A  first  item  selected  is  that  of  the  comparative  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  different  materials  to  the  influence  of  notches. 
This  comparison  may  be  described  as  the  relationship 
between  the  apparent  notch  stress  concentration  (Kf)  and  the 
calculated  theoretical  notch  concentration  (Kt). 

The  value  Kf  is  commonly  defined  as  the  ratio  of  load 
stress  required  to  produce  failure  in  a  given  number  of 
cycles  for  a  smooth  specimen  to  the  stress  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  failure  in  the  same  number  of  cycles  for  its  notched 
counterpart,  Figure  1. 


SMOOTH  SPECIMEN 


STRESS  FOR  FAILURE 
IN  'N'  CYCLES  =  (Ti 


DIAMETER 


STRESS  FOR  FAILURE 
IN  'N'  CYCLES  -  O2 


DIAMETER  'D' 


Figure  1  -  Comparative  Smooth  &  Notched  Specimens 

On  the  other  hand  the  analytical  value  Kt  is  evaluated 
from  a  calculation  of  the  peak  value  of  stress  (op)  at  the 
notch  surface  compared  with  the  average  total  section  stress 
(oa)  utilizing  the  principles  of  a  theory  of  elasticity,  i.e. : 

Kt  =  op /a  a. 

It  is  well  known  that  Kf  is  not  equal  to  Kt  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  be  always  less  than  Kt.  There  is  not  even  a 
constant  relationship  between  Kf  and  Kt  for  a  given  material; 
for  instance,  there  are  differences  arising  from  notch  form, 
and  a  dependence  upon  the  number  of  cycles  considered,  in 
the  definition  of  Kf.  Furthermore,  there  are  materials  such 
as  cast  irons  which  are  so  insensitive  to  processing  notches 
that  Kf  will  approach  unity  regardless  of  the  values  of  Kf. 

The  interpretation  attributed  to  this  behavior^  here,  is  that 
all  common  materials  have  inherent  defects  ^  and  those 
whose  inherent  defects  are  very  large  can  hardly  feel  worse 
from  the  normal  defects  (notches)  Introduced  in  manufacture. 


The  consistency  of  this  interpretation  with  notch 
behavior  may  be  inferred  by  considering  inherent  defects 
extending  from  the  surface  of  notches  and  relatii^  their 
dimensions  to  the  normal  stress  field  situation  created  by 
the  notch.  The  important  criterion  for  progression  of  dam¬ 
age  is  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  field  at  the  extremity  of 
the  particular  inherent  defect.  Figure  2. 


(FACTOR  =  1) 


(FACTOR  =  1) 


Figure  2  -  Comparative  Stress  at  Defect  Tip.  Materials 
with  Short  and  Long  Characteristic  Defects 
(Notched  Bars) 

By  definition  the  stress  factor  at  the  surface  of  the 
notch  will  be  Kt,  but  by  considering  the  presence  of  inherent 
defects,  the  critical  position  at  the  defect  tip  will  feel  a  stress 
factor  less  than  K^.  It  may  be  deduced  therefore  that  the 
size  of  the  inherent  defect  is  related  to  Kf  and  is  in  itself 
a  measure  of  notch  sensitivity.  By  the  inference  that  all 
common  materials  contain  inherent  defects  (except  for 
whiskers  of  extreme  purity),  common  materials  will  always 
demonstrate  a  Kf  less  than  Kf.  This  inherent  defect,  prob¬ 
ably  better  named  as  "a  mean  statistical  characteristic 
defect",  is  a  material  property,  and  while  having  the  usual 
statistical  variations  of  other  properties,  will  vary  in  a  like 
manner  with  environment  and  processing  history. 

Secondly,  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  discrepancies 
which  occur  in  application  of  the  Miner  "rule"  as  a  means 
for  assessing  the  cumulative  damage  due  to  the  simultaneous 
application  of  loads  of  different  levels.  This  rule,  also 
attributed  to  Danger  and  Palmgren,  ®  ^  is  most  commonly 
seen  as  an  equation  and  unfortunately  the  convenience  of  the 
equation  as  a  design  evaluation  tool  has  often  led  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  its  basis.  The  equation  states  that  failure 
occurs  when: 


4.  4,  •  +  -  1 

n7  .  ^ 


(1) 


where  N^  is  the  number  of  cycles  which  would  produce  failure 
at  loading  level  r  and  nr  is  the  actual  number  of  cycles 
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applied  at  this  level. 


The  discrepancies  observed  are  generally  related  to 
an  order -of- loading  influence  such  that  for  two  load  levels 
there  may  be  more  or  less  life  according  to  which  load  level 
is  applied  first.  This  observation  would  deny  the  prime 
inference  of  equation  1.  that  "damage  is  a  function  of  the 
loading  applied"  and  suggest  that  "damage  is  a  function  of 
the  loading  applied  and  the  condition  of  the  component  when 
it  is  applied".  This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  current 
recognition  of  fatigue  as  a  multi-stage  mechanism  but  this  is 
hardly  surprising  when  stress/ strain  relationships  and 
creep  relationships  have  been  acknowledged  for  years  to  be 
of  a  stage  nature.  What  is  more  important  is  that  it  implies 
that  there  is  no  single  empirical  formula  which  can  com¬ 
pletely  describe  the  fatigue  mechanism. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  deduced  as  follows: 

The  empirical  formula  implied  would  have  the  general 

form 

D/j,  =  f  (L)  (2) 

where  D/n  is  the  damage  per  cycle  and  f  (L)  would  be  some 
function  of  loading  (exponential,  polynomial  or  otherwise) . 

If  the  level  of  damage  considered  were  failure  (F) 
in  Ni  cycles  of  load  level  Li  then:  - 

F  =  Ni  f  (LI)  (3) 


LOG  STAGE  3.  GROSS 


Figure  3.  -  Typical  Fracture  Mechanics  Relationship 
Between  Crack  Growth  and  Stress  Intensity 

Figure  3  can  be  utilized  in  a  discrete  fashion  by  assuming 
progressively  small  increments  of  crack  length  increase  and 
evaluating  the  incremental  number  of  cycles  which  must  have 
been  consumed.  The  summation  of  all  these  cyclic  incre¬ 
ments  up  until  the  time  that  the  stress  intensity  becomes  so 
large  that  abrupt  failure  occurs  will  determine  the  cyclic  life. 

APPLICATION 


or  in  general  for  failure  in  Nj*  cycles  of  load  level  L^ 

F  =  Nr  f  (Lr)  (4) 

for  a  composite  of  cycles  n^i^,  n2  ...  nr  of  load  levels 
Li,  L2 - Lr 

F  -  ni  f  (Li)  +  n2  f  (La)  +. . .  +  nr  f  (Lr)  (5) 


By  substituting  values  of  f  (Lr)  from  equation  4.  in 
equation  5.  gives 


1 


m 

Nl 


(6) 


Equation  6  is  obviously  Miner’s  rule  and  is  therefore  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  validity  of  an  algorithm  of  the 
type  required. 


While  the  procedure  described  is  quite  simple  in  con¬ 
cept  and  although  there  may  be  some  nagging  doubts  relative 
to  allocation  of  the  same  behavior  to  an  inherent  defect  as  to 
a  crack,  the  successful  application  to  test  evidence  should 
help  to  alleviate  these  doubts.  There  are,  however,  funda¬ 
mental  issues  to  be  overcome  before  calculation  can  com¬ 
mence.  The  first  is  the  determination  of  a  mean  statistical 
defect  characteristic  for  the  material  under  investigation  and 
the  second,  which  is  a  little  more  subtle,  is  to  determine  the 
appropriate  stresses  for  the  stress  intensity  calculations. 

A  basic  difficulty  with  this  second  issue  is  that  fracture  mech¬ 
anics  is  "linear"  implying  difficulties  in  the  consideration  of 
plasticity;  yet  stresses  extending  into  the  plastic  range  cannot 
be  avoided  in  fatigue  analysis.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore, 
to  make  an  alternate  interpretation  of  material  behavior  and 
yet  maintain  consistency  with  the  previous  induction  made. 


This  is  sufficient  at  this  stage  of  induction  to  establish 
a  first  fatigue  mechanism  model  which  would  consider  inher¬ 
ent  defects  extending  to  failure  under  the  application  of  cyclic 
loads  in  a  relationship  with  the  characteristic  of  "stages". 
Such  a  relationship  does,  of  course,  exist  from  Fracture 
Mechanics  investigations  into  the  rate  of  crack  propagation 
with  the  instantaneous  stress  intensity  at  the  crack  tip.  A 
typical  diagram  of  this  type  with  some  added  descriptive 
nomenclature  to  indicate  the  stages  is  shown  in  Figure  3, 
stress  intensity  being  a  function  of  the  stress  field  at  the  tip 
of  the  crack  and  the  length  of  the  crack. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  the  assumption  that  inherent 
defects  may  be  considered  sis  inherent  cracks  even  though 
they  may  be  of  the  nature  of  grain  boundaries  or  metallur¬ 
gical  precipitates  and  would  not  normally  be  categorized  as 
cracks  by  the  usual  processing  defect  inspection.  After 
making  this  assumption  a  diagram  of  the  type  shown  in 


This  step  is  quite  simply  to  acknowledge  that  observed  stres^ 
strain  curves  are  also  the  shape  they  are  because  of  the 
material  inherent  defects,  making  it  illogical  to  use  stress/ 
strain  relationships  which  already  have  defects  included  and 
then  introduce  the  defects  again.  After  all,  ultimate  tensile 
ductility  has  been  considered  as  a  boundary  condition  of 
fatigue^  and  of  course  stress/strain  curves  show  marked 
stages.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  deduce  what  the  stress/ 
strain  behavior  of  a  material  would  be  without  its  inherent 
defects  before  applying  their  known  values  in  obtaining  in 
one  case  the  usual  observed  stress/strain  curve  and  in 
another  the  usual  observed  fatigue  characteristics.  The 
effect  of  natural  imperfections  is  deduced  from  the  inferred 
behavior  of  the  defect-free  (perfect)  material.  "Perfection" 
is  revealed  by  filaments  of  extreme  purity  (which  have  a 
linear  stress/strain  diagram),  and  even  more  fortunately  can 
be  deduced  quite  simply  from  a  typical  observed  stress/strain 
diagram.  Figure  4. 
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Figure  4.  -  Deduction  of  "Perfect"  Material  Line  From 
Typical  Observed  Stress/Strain  Diagram 

The  inference  of  this  diagram  is  that  for  low  stress 
levels  there  is  generally  a  period  where  the  natural  defects 
are  virtually  ineffective  and  "elasticity"  may  be  assumed 
(Hooke’s  Law)  but  as  the  stress  increases  their  influence 
becomes  more  marked,  giving  the  usual  observed  behavior. 
The  initial  slope,  however,  (Young’s  Modulus)  provides  a 
close  approximation  to  the  required  diagram.  In  all  calcula¬ 
tion  of  stress  intensity,  therefore,  the  equivalent  linear  dia¬ 
gram  representative  of  perfection  can  be  used  and  effectively 
dispense  with  any  concern  relative  to  plasticity.  This  as¬ 
sumption  is  consistent  with  the  behavior  of  wood,  since  it  is 
known  that  knots  do  not  influence  stiffness  or  the  elastic 
limit  of  beams.  However,  the  range  of  stress  between  the 
elastic  limit  and  modulus  of  rupture  is  seriously  influenced 
by  knots,  crooked  grain  and  other  defects. 

DETERMINATION  OF  MEAN  STATISTICAL  DEFECT 


and  operating  environment,  the  arbitrary  choice  made  was  a 
low  cycle  fatigue  result  (1300  cycles  to  failure  for  a  super 
alloy  steel,  smooth  test  specimen,  cycled  between  large 
values  of  positive  and  negative  strain).  By  using  the  frac¬ 
ture  mechanics  diagram  for  this  material  (Figure  3),  it  was 
possible  to  try  various  sizes  of  the  defect  as  a  starting 
length  "a"  until  1300  cycles  to  failure  was  obtained.  Since 
this  initial  material  was  of  high  strength,  the  value  obtained 
for  the  characteristic  was  the  comparatively  short  length  of 
.  003  inches  and  for  convenience  of  discussion  was  given  the 
number  of  30  where  number  =  defect  length  in  inches  X  10000. 
Having  the  number  established  it  was  a  simple  matter  to 
select  other  strain  boundaries  and  generate  a  complete 
cycles/strain  diagram.  The  total  diagram  obtained  was  an 
excellent  correlation  with  observation,  Figure  5. 

Figure  5  was  obtained  for  the  particular  conditions  of 
fully  reversed  strain  otherwise  described  as  an  "A"  ratio  of 
infinity  where  A  ratio  =  alternating  strain/ mean  strain.  It 
is  obviously  essential  to  be  able  to  consider  any  other  A 
ratio  and  to  make  this  possible,  the  assumption  was  intro¬ 
duced  that  stress  intensity  varies  in  general  as  a  function  of 
(max  stress)^  x  (stress  range)^  where  n  =  2  and  m  =  2|. 
There  is  a  correlation  of  this  assumption  to  the  old  4th  pover 
law  of  crack  propagation  when  max  stress  and  range  are 
equal  and  to  the  values  of  2  and  2  which  may  be  deduced 
from  a  publication  of  Walker^^  .  Further  investigation  into 
the  values  of  these  indices  is  probably  required,  particularly 
the  choice  of  2|  rather  than  2  for  m,  but  at  present  the  values 
chosen  seem  to  be  the  best.  Introducing  this  refinement 
gave  good  correlation  with  A  ratio  of  unity  information. 

Before  moving  to  the  alternative  of  load  controlled  test¬ 
ing,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  provide  a  diagram  to  illustrate 
the  derivation  of  the  "perfection"  stress/strain  line  under 
strain  cycling  conditions.  For  this  purpose  an  A  ratio  of 
unity  has  been  chosen  for  an  assumed  simple  "elastic/plastic" 
material.  The  required  diagram  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 


While  there  is  obviously  a  wide  range  of  experimental 
evidence  which  might  be  used  to  determine  the  mean  statisti- 


CYCLES 

Figure  5.  -  Comparison  of  Calculated  Points  with  Experimentally  Generated  Curve 
Superalloy  -  Strain  Cycling  (Pseudo  Stress  =  Strain  X  E) 
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SIZE  EFFECT  ON  LOAD  CYCLING 


Figure  6.  -  Derivation  of  "Perfect”  Stress/Strain 
Line,  Strain  Cycling  A  =  1 


DETERIORATION  DETERIORATION 

DEPTH  1  DEPTH  2 


STRESS  CHANGES  P/Al — ►  P/A2 


Figure  7.  -  Size  Effect  on  Load  Cycling 

While  the  calculations  for  individual  "A”  ratios  were  again 
in  very  good  agreement  with  test,  it  was  considered  more 
important  to  show  a  calculated  mean  stress/alternating 
stress  diagram  and  compare  it  with  the  traditional  empirical 
suggestions  of  Goodman/Gerber/Soderberg  and  with  experi¬ 
mentally  derived  diagrams.  This  comparison  is  shown  in 
Figure  8  and  is  consistent  with  the  shape  seen  from  the  test¬ 
ing  of  many  materials. 

The  approach  described  was  repeated  for  a  second 
super-alloy  steel  but  of  lower  strength  than  the  first.  The 
characteristic  defect  size  at  the  temperature  considered  was 
found  to  be  0.  0092  (A  number  of  92).  Agreement  was  ob¬ 
tained  with  both  strain  and  load  cycling  data  as  before  and  as 
a  further  exercise  a  total  mean  stress/alternating  stress 
diagram  was  calculated  for  this  material.  Figure  9. 
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Figure  6  shows  the  sequence  of  cycling  between  the  strain 
controlled  barriers  through  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  back  to 
C  such  that  the  hysteresis  loop  EFCD  is  established, 
whence  the  required  "perfection"  stress/ strain  relationship 
is  derived  as  the  line  JGH.  In  practice  an  observed  stress/ 
strain  relationship  is  more  complex  (3  stages  ?)  and  re¬ 
quires  several  cycles  to  establish  the  needed  line. 

LOAD  CONTROL 

While  strain-controlled  test  data  is  common,  there  are 
occasions  when  load-controlled  data  is  required.  The  log¬ 
ical  next  step  is  therefore  to  calculate  this  type  of  data 
using  the  inherent  defect  characteristic  value  previously 
derived.  Other  than  producing  an  analogous  diagram  to 
Figure  6  for  boundaries  of  stress  rather  than  strain,  a 
small  adjustment  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  increase 
in  stress  with  damage  which  occurs  in  this  alternative  sys¬ 
tem.  It  follows  that,  as  deteriorated  material  is  lost,  the 
stress  will  increase  for  constant  load  but,  with  strain  con¬ 
trol,  the  load  reduces  proportionally  with  the  area  reduction 


Figure  8.  -  Calculated  Mean  Stress/ Alternating  Stress  Limits 
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Figure  9,  -  Smooth  Specimen  Mean  Stress/ Alternating  Stress  Diagram 
Limits  for  Failure  Due  to  Cyclic  Loading 


Beyond  providing  a  general  agreement  with  a  few  data 
points  available  in  the  negative  mean  stress  regime,  it  has 
the  beauty  of  showing  the  family  of  curves  which  must  exist 
within  the  boundaries  of  zero  and  very  long  life.  Indeed, 
the  asymmetry  of  these  boundaries  explains  the  inflexions 
observed  (mostly  in  the  positive  quadrant)  in  individual 
curves  as  a  necessary  requirement  for  them  to  fit  the 
pattern. 

NOTCHED  BARS 

Since  the  approach  described  has  until  this  time  been 
applied  only  to  smooth  bars,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
move  to  notched  bars.  This  is  a  most  crucial  issue  as 
design  components  predominantly  fail  at  notched  locations 
and  it  is  there  where  the  critical  predictions  are  made. 

No  new  material  test  data  was  introduced  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  recognize  that  a  notched  bar  under  load  cycling 
experiences  periods  of  either  strain  or  load  cycling,  and  to 
decide  when  the  change  occurs.  The  significance  of  this  is 
extremely  important  as  a  designer  traditionally  may  have 
basic  data  from  only  the  individual  alternatives  and  yet 
there  may  be  an  infinite  selection  of  pieces  of  both.  The 
application  of  the  rule  derived  is  as  follows: 

a)  Determine  the  stress  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  notch 
by  "elastic”  stress  analysis  as  factors  of  the  mean 
stress  which  would  be  calculated  for  the  section  withott 
regard  for  the  stress  concentration.  Express  these 
stress  field  factors  as  a  function  of  depth  from  the  sur¬ 
face  such  that  at  any  given  depth  X  the  function  will 
have  the  value  FI. 

Stressjj  =  Mean  stress  x  F^  (7) 

b)  Determine  the  mean  stress  variation  with  deterioration 
as  discussed  previously,  Figure  7.  This  relationship 
may  be  expressed  as: 


Stressx  =  Mean  stress  x  F2  (8) 

c)  Load  cycling  will  commence  when  F2  becomes  equal 
to  or  greater  than  FI. 

Applying  this  rule  produced  a  relationship  between  Kf 
and  number  of  cycles  for  three  materials  considered.  All 
were  of  the  same  shape  and  consistent  with  the  shape 
observed  for  many  alloys One  shape  obtained  and  that  of 
an  aluminum  alloy  given  in  this  reference  are  compared  in 
Figure  10,  where  it  must  be  noted  that  the  dotted  line,  not 
the  solid  line,  is  the  quoted  general  trend.  In  addition, 
it  was  shown  that  both  of  the  super-alloys  considered  would 
have  significant  notch  strengthening  at  very  low  cycles 
(Kf  <  1.  0)  which  indeed  is  the  observed  case. 

STATUS 


Current  investigations  have  suggested  that  the  approach 
described  can  be  made  more  efficient  by  a  generalization  of 
the  fracture  mechanics  diagram  of  the  type  shown  in 
Figure  3  into  a  common  parametric  form  which  would  be 
deduced  by  specification  of  only  two  more  simple  fatigue  test 
values.  The  success  of  these  investigations  would  indicate 
a  considerable  simplification  in  the  method  as  a  general 
practice. 

The  design  approach  to  fatigue  prediction  would  no 
longer  involve  individual  reference  to  test  bar  data  which  can 
never  be  fully  inclusive,  but  for  each  critical  area  would 
involve  a  prediction  from  the  appropriate  stress  analysis  and 
knowledge  of  the  mean  statistical  defect  characteristic  of  the 
material  in  the  appropriate  environment.  Design  analysis, 
on  an  experimental  basis,  of  this  type,  has  been  initiated  and 
is  already  extremely  promising,  some  of  the  results  obtained 
being  intended  for  the  subject  of  a  later  paper.  Re-assess¬ 
ment  of  the  listed  "CORRELATIONS"  is  continuing  and  so  far 
they  have  been  found  to  be  consistent  with  the  approach. 
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Figure  10.  -  Comparison  Between  Observed  Variation  of 
Kf  with  Cycles  (Aluminum)  and  Calculation 
for  Super -Alloy  Steel 


OVERALL  REVIEW 


It  is  very  important  to  review  why  the  approach  de¬ 
scribed  appears  successful  when  in  some  respects  it  seems 
inconsistent  with  some  current  views,  particularly  since  it 
has  been  done  from  what  is  commonly  believed  to  be  only  a 
”crack  propagation"  model  with  no  regard  for  a  prior 
"crack  initiation"  model. 


case.  Also,  single  crystals  do  fail.  On  the  other  side, 
ultimate  tension  which  has  been  regarded  as  fatigue  in  a 
1/4  cycle  is  accepted  as  a  process  of  internal  failure  prior 
to  surface  cleavage,  and  there  are  examples  of  surface 
treatment  causing  internal  "crack  initiation". 

The  correlation  of  these  apparently  inconsistent  facts  can, 
however,  be  rationalized  by  an  hypothesis  that  there  are  two 
mechanisms  acting  at  the  same  time ,  such  that  in  general 
components  and  test  specimens  the  cycles  utilized  in  the 
crack  initiation  mechanism  are  the  same  cycles  used  in  the 
defect  extension  mechanism  and  hence  do  not  have  to  be 
counted  in  failure  prediction.  The  logic  of  this  hypothesis  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  11  and  extended  to  the  suggested  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  general  component  where  defect  extension  is  pre¬ 
dominant,  to  ultimate  tension  where  slippage  is  predominant 
in  failure  prediction,  and  to  single  crystals  where  defect  ex¬ 
tension  does  not  exist. 
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Figure  11.  -  Hypothesis  of  Coincident  Mechanisms 


While  crack  initiation  has  been  the  crux  of  much  argu¬ 
ment  in  definition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  surface  micro- 
cracks  are  observed  very  early  in  the  fatigue  process  and 
test  observations  have  shown  a  sudden  change  in  response 
easily  related  to  a  theory  of  micro-crack  amalgamation  into 
a  definite  advancing  crack  front.  Yet  the  results  obtained 
indicate  that  in  failure  calculations  there  is  no  need  for  an 
allocation  of  additional  cycles  for  any  such  a  preliminary 
mechanism.  Furthermore  by  the  approach  described  a 
strip  of  material  of  average  thickness  equal  to  the  dimen¬ 
sion  of  its  inherent  defect  characteristic  would  fail  very 
quickly  with  application  of  cycles  and  this  is  clearly  not  the 


Further  validity  for  this  hypothesis  may  be  inferred 
from  observations  of  high  striation  density  in  fatigue  fail¬ 
ures  to  a  depth  not  inconsistent  with  the  magnitude  of  an 
inferred  characteristic  defect,  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  a 
crack  of  extreme  length  beyond  the  characteristic  defect  size 
and  by  the  conclusion  that  the  inherent  defect  will  be  very 
large  at  high  temperatures  making  the  slippage  mechanism 
predominant  in  creep.  This  deduction  relative  to  high  tem¬ 
perature  could  introduce  an  alternate  approach  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  degradation  by  "hold  time"  but  this  still  has 
to  be  confirmed. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1.  A  fresh  approach  to  the  understanding  of  the  fatigue 
failure  mechanism  has  been  described  which  has  alreac^r 
produced  interesting  new  results  such  as  the  calculation 
of  a  total  mean  stress/alternating  stress  diagram  and 
the  effective  notch  concentration  factor  Kf. 

2.  The  derivations  obtained  have  been  checked  against 
twenty  significant  factors  related  to  fatigue,  and  so  far 
have  been  found  to  be  quite  consistent. 

3.  It  is  important  to  evaluate  this  approach  in  the  context 
of  specific  component  designs.  Only  this  can  determine 
its  true  value  in  the  prediction  of  structural  reliability. 
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Summary 

Based  on  520  specimens  of  music  wire,  a  three- 
parameter  Weibull  statistical  model  is  fitted  to  the 
cycles-to-failure  distribution  and  the  stress -to- 
failure  distribution  of  a  conventional  SN-curve.  The 
shape  of  the  distribution  is  not  constant  over  the  ex¬ 
perimental  range  (b  varies).  ,  The  cycles-to-failure 
distribution  exhibits  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
skewness  in  the  experimental  range,  illuminating  the 
reasons  for  some  differences  experienced  in  fitting 
Gaussian  and  log-normal  models  to  this  distribution. 
The  stress-to-failure  distribution  exhibits  only  nega¬ 
tive  skewness  in  the  experimental  range. 


Symbols  and  Notation 


Symbol 

b 

C 

Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

D 

d 

E 

F 

f 

h 

i 

j 

L 

Lt 

l{data} 

N 

n 

P 

R 

R(x^) 

Rmin 

S 

s 

Wd 

We 


Description 

Weibull  shape  parameter,  dimensionless 
chuck  to  bushing  distance,  inches 
first  polynomial  coefficient,  dimensionless 
second  polynomial  coefficient,  dimensionless 
third  polynomial  coefficient,  dimensionless 
fourth  polynomial  coefficient,  dimensionless 
difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  two  broken 
pieces  of  the  specimen,  inches 
specimen  and  shaft  diameter,  inches 
modulus  of  elasticity,  psi 

cumulative  probability  of  failure,  dimension¬ 
less 

probability  density  function,  dimensionless 
height  of  specimen  loop,  inches 
rank  of  the  ordered  observation,  dimensionless 
rank  of  the  stress  level,  dimensionless 
wire  external  to  chuck  and  bushing,  inches 
total  length  of  the  specimen,  inches 
likelihood  operator 

number  of  cycles  to  failure,  dimensionless 
number  of  specimens  in  sample,  dimensionless 
probability  of  failure,  dimensionless 
reliability,  dimensionless 
reliability  associated  with  ith  failure, 
dimensionless 

minimum  radius  of  curvature  of  fatigue  speci¬ 
men,  inches 
stress,  psi 

load  induced  stress,  psi 
uncertainty  in  diameter,  inches 
uncertainty  in  modulus  of  elasticity,  psi 
uncertainty  in  length,  inches 


Wg  uncertainty  in  stress,  psi 

X  variate 

Xq  Weibull  guaranteed  life  parameter 

r  gamma  function  operator 

9  Weibull  characteristic  life  parameter 

(i  mean 

cr  standard  deviation 

Introduction 


Fatigue  data  traditionally  have  been  presented 
graphically  as  an  S-N  diagram.  The  general  technique 
used  in  determining  the  S-N  curve  is  to  test  a  few 
specimens  at  each  stress  level,  find  the  average  number 
of  cycles  to  failure  for  each  stress  level,  and  then 
plot  the  log  of  cycles  to  failure  versus  the  log  of  the 
stress  at  failure  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 


CO 

UJ 


o 

o 


LOG  (CYCLES-TO-FAILURE) 


Fig .  1 .  Conventional  S-N  curve . 


A  much  better  way  of  representing  the  data  is  with 
a  three-dimensional  S-N-density  curve  showing  both 
cycles-to-failure  distributions  and  stress-to-failure 
distributions  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Most  experimenters  in  the  past  have  chosen  either 
the  normal  or  the  log-normal  distributions  to  approxi¬ 
mate  the  cycles-to-failure  distributions  depending  upon 
how  far  the  data  points  deviate  from  a  straight  line 
when  plotted  on  probability  paper.  When  data  points 
are  plotted  on  normal  probability  paper,  the  agreement 
with  the  theoretical  normal  distribution  function  is 
revealed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  points  fall  along  a 
straight  line.  If  the  agreement  is  poor  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  appears  to  be  positively  skewed,  then  the 
log-normal  distribution  would  probably  yield  better 
fidelity. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials, 
committee  E-9,1  states  that  some  fatigue  tests,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  made  in  the  finite  life  range  of  an  S-N 
curve,  may  yield  approximately  normal  distributions  of 
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cycle  life,  but  generally  require  a  transformation  to 
log -cycle  life.  However,  others  do  not  yield  normal 
distributions,  even  after  various  transformations  are 
performed  on  the  data. 

Juvinall^  states  that,  while  experimental  points 
fall  reasonably  close  to  straight  lines  on  log-normal 
paper,  justification  is  not  indicated  for  making  pre¬ 
cise  predictions  of  reliability  according  to  log-normal 
relationships , 


Fig.  2.  S-N-density  curve. 


Kececioglu,  Smith,  and  Felsted^  concluded  from  the 
results  of  steel  wire  fatigue  tests  that  cycles-to- 
failure  data  at  each  stress  level,  for  stresses  signi¬ 
ficantly  above  the  endurance  strength,  were  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  log-normal  distribution.  However,  in  tests 
the  following  year  on  SAE  4340  wire  specimens  of  0.0625 
inch  diameter,  Rececioglu  and  Haugen^  found  that  at 
high  stress  levels,  the  normal  and  the  log-normal  dis¬ 
tributions  represent  the  data  almost  equally  well, 
whereas  at  the  lower  stress  levels,  the  log-normal  dis¬ 
tribution  provided  a  superior  fit. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  to  date  on  stress- 
to- failure  distributions.  Stulen,  Cummings,  and 
Schulte, 5  analyzing  fatigue  data  obtained  by  various 
investigations,  have  concluded  that  stress -to- failure 
distributions  have  a  reasonably  normal  (rather  than 
log-normal)  distribution. 

Kececioglu,  Smith,  and  Felsted,^  in  analyzing  data 
from  both  cold  drawn  steel  wire  and  7075 -T6  aluminum 
wire,  concluded  that  as  the  life  of  the  specimen  in¬ 
creases,  the  mean  strength  decreases,  while  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  appears  to  increase  slightly  for  the 
steel  specimen  and  significantly  for  the  aluminum  spe¬ 
cimen.  Furthermore,  the  coefficient  of  skewness  is 
negative  for  most  of  the  stress-to-failure  distribu¬ 
tions,  indicating  a  normal  distribution  fit  is  superior 
to  the  log-normal. 


Data  Acquisition 

The  material  used  in  this  investigation  was 
straight  music  wire  0.0242  inches  in  diameter.  The 
size  variation  and  physical  properties  as  given  by  the 
manufacturer  are: 

Wire  diameter  ------  0.0240  inches 

Allowable  variation  -  -  -  +0.0003  inches 
Tensile  strength  -----  341,000  -  371,000  psi 

Yield  strength  ------  225,000  psi  (estimated) 

Modulus  of  elasticity  -  -  30  x  10^  psi. 


Chemical  composition: 

Carbon . 0.70  to  0.90  % 

Manganese  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  0.20  to  0.40  % 

Phosphorus  --------  0.025  %  max. 

Sulphur  ---------  0.025  %  max. 

Silicon  -  --------  0. 12  to  0. 25  7o 

Wire  Fatigue  Tester 

The  fatigue  tester  used  to  conduct  this  investiga¬ 
tion  was  a  rotary  beam  fatigue  tester,  model  802,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Hunter  Spring  Company.  The  machine  is 
of  the  large -deflection,  slender -column  variety.  The 
specimen  is  looped  a  complete  180  degrees  between  the 
chuck  and  the  bushing  and  rotated  to  give  completely 
reversed  bending. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  motor  driven  chuck  and  a 
magnetic  bushing.  The  bushing  can  be  positioned  in  any 
one  of  nine  holes  in  the  bushing  support  spaced  at  one- 
inch  intervals.  Fine  adjustment  is  accomplished  by 
horizontal  movement  of  the  bushing  support  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  micrometer  dial  indicator  calibrated  in 
thousandths  of  an  inch. 

A  1/50  horsepower  synchronous  motor,  operating  at 
3600  rpm,  turns  the  chuck  while  an  electric  time  meter 
graduated  in  tenths  of  a  minute  is  used  to  register 
elapsed  time.  An  electronic  cut-off  circuit,  which 
will  operate  under  a  contact  resistance  from  100,000  to 
over  20,000,000  ohms,  is  used  to  turn  off  the  motor  and 
timer  when  the  specimen  fails.  A  wire  form,  connected 
to  the  cut-off  circuit,  is  mounted  on  a  movable  mag¬ 
netic  base  and  positioned  so  the  wire  specimen,  upon 
breaking,  makes  contact  with  the  wire  form  and  acti¬ 
vates  the  cut-off  circuit. 

Two  wire  guides,  used  to  minimize  excessive  vibra¬ 
tion  and  sag  in  the  specimen,  are  mounted  on  movable 
magnetic  bases.  The  guides,  which  support  the  wire 
specimen,  are  positioned  outside  of  the  region  of  maxi¬ 
mum  stress. 


CHUCK 


SPECIMEN  (AFTER  FAILURE) 


Fig.  3.  Physical  significance  of  testing  machine 
parameters . 

The  following  equations  express  the  relationships 
between  the  different  parameters: 


01.198  Ed/S 

inches 

(1) 

L=2.19  C 

inches 

(2) 

h=0.835  C 

inches 

(3) 

Rmin~0.417  C 

inches 

(4) 

Lt=I+0.75 

inches 

(5) 

The  derivations  of  these  equations  can  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  F.  A.  Volta. ^ 

Set-up  Procedure  and  Operation  of  the  Tester 


The  value  of  stress  is  selected  and  the  chuck- to - 
bushing  distance  C  and  specimen  length  L  are  calculated 
according  to  Equations  (1)  and  (2),  respectively.  An 
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additional  allowance  of  0.75  inches  is  made  for  the 
portions  of  the  specimen  gripped  in  the  chuck  and  the 
bushing.  The  total  length  of  the  specimen  is  then  de¬ 
noted  as  Lt  in  Equation  (5) .  The  chuck- to -bushing  dis¬ 
tance  is  set  by  inserting  the  bushing  in  the  appropriate 
hole  and  turning  the  adjusting  knob  until  the  proper 
decimal  fraction  is  indicated  on  the  dial  indicator. 

The  wire  is  carefully  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  to 
remove  any  deposits  present  on  the  surface  and  then 
fastened  securely  in  the  chuck.  The  other  end  is  held 
in  the  bushing  due  to  the  force  of  a  permanent  magnet 
located  directly  behind  the  bushing.  The  wire  guides 
and  electronic  cut-off  contact  are  positioned  outside 
the  region  of  maximum  stress  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

The  time  meter  is  set  to  zero  and  the  power  switch 
turned  to  the  on  position  to  energize  the  motor,  timer, 
and  both  pilot  lights.  Upon  failure  of  the  specimen, 
the  motor,  time  meter,  and  the  operate  pilot  light  are 
de-energized.  The  time  meter  reading  is  recorded  and 
the  specimen  removed  from  the  tester.  The  electronic 
cut-off  mechanism  is  reset  by  turning  off  the  power 
switch. 


1.  DIAL  INDICATOR 

2.  TIME  METER 

3.  CHUCK 

4.  MAGNETIC  BASE  CUT-OFF  POST 

5.  OPERATE  PILOT  LIGHT 

6.  ON-OFF  SWITCH 

7.  POWER  PILOT  LIGHT 

8.  MAGNETIC  BASE  GUIDES 

9.  SPECIMEN 

10.  MOVABLE  MAGNETIC  BUSHING 
n.  ADJUSTMENT  KNOB 

Fig.  4.  The  Hunter  rotating-beam  fatigue  machine. 


Testing  Procedure 

The  upper  bound  for  the  operating  stress  was 
chosen  as  the  yield  stress  of  the  specimen.  The  endur¬ 
ance  limit,  which  was  determined  experimentally,  was 
taken  as  the  lower  bound. 

For  each  stress  level  S,  the  parameters  C,  L,  Lt, 
h,  and  Rmin  were  calculated  and  the  results  tabulated 


in  Table  1.  Twenty  specimens  were  tested  at  each  of 
the  26  stress  levels  for  a  total  of  520  specimens. 

The  specimens  were  chosen  at  random  to  minimize 
temperature  variation  effect  and  were  tested  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  section  on  set-up  procedure  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tester.  Upon  failure,  0,02  minutes  were 
subtracted  from  the  elapsed  time  indicated  on  the  time 
meter  due  to  over-run  and  the  time  was  recorded.  The 
number  of  cycles -to-fai lure  was  calculated  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  time  by  3600  rpm.  The  difference  D  in  the 
lengths  of  the  two  broken  pieces  of  the  specimen  was 
measured  and  the  D/L  ratio  recorded  along  with  the  per¬ 
cent  of  maximum  stress  as  given  in  Figure  5.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cycles-to-failure  were  then  ordered  in  ascending 
order.  The  rank,  number  of  cycles-to-failure,  D/L, 
percent  of  maximtim  stress,  and  the  ambient  temperature 
for  each  specimen  are  given  in  Table  2. 


Table  1.  Testing  machine  set-up  parameters. 


Stress , 
psi 

c, 

inches 

inches 

Lt, 

inches 

h, 

inches 

Rmin, 

inches 

100000 

8.697 

19.047 

19.797 

7.262 

3.627 

105000 

8.283 

18.140 

18.890 

6.917 

3.454 

110000 

7.907 

17.316 

18.066 

6.602 

3.297 

115000 

7.563 

16.563 

17.313 

6.315 

3.154 

120000 

7.248 

15.873 

16.623 

6.052 

3.022 

125000 

6.958 

15.238 

15.988 

5.810 

2.901 

130000 

6.690 

14.652 

15.402 

5.585 

2.790 

135000 

6.443 

14.109 

14.859 

5.380 

2.687 

140000 

6.212 

13.605 

14.355 

5.187 

2.591 

145000 

5.998 

13.136 

13.885 

5.009 

2.501 

150000 

5.798 

12.698 

13.448 

4.842 

2.418 

155000 

5.611 

12.289 

13.039 

4.685 

2.340 

160000 

5.436 

11.905 

12.655 

4.539 

2.267 

165000 

5.271 

11.544 

12.294 

4.401 

2.198 

170000 

5.116 

11.204 

11.954 

4.272 

2.133 

175000 

4.970 

10.884 

11.634 

4.150 

2.072 

180000 

4.832 

10.582 

11.332 

4.035 

2.015 

185000 

4.701 

10.296 

11.046 

3.926 

1.960 

190000 

4.578 

10.025 

10.775 

3.822 

1.909 

195000 

4.460 

9.768 

10.518 

3.724 

1.860 

200000 

4.349 

9.524 

10.274 

3.631 

1.813 

205000 

4.243 

9.291 

10.041 

3.543 

1.769 

210000 

4.142 

9.070 

9.820 

3.458 

1.727 

215000 

4.045 

8.859 

9.609 

3.378 

1.687 

220000 

3.953 

8.658 

9.408 

3.301 

1.649 

225000 

3.866 

8.466 

9.215 

3.228 

1.612 

Fig.  5.  Percent  of  maximum  stress  versus 
D/L  ratio. 
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Table  2.  Sample  Fatigue  data 


Cycles 

to 

failure 


%  of 
maximum 
stress 


Maximum  stress  —  100000  psi 


53496 

57960 

64188 

68220 

68436 

69768 

71064 

74772 

76068 

77976 

79380 

88956 

89856 

90108 

93600 

108864 

110988 

114732 

118116 


0.0617 

0.1433 

0.0733 

0.0882 

0.0171 

0.1577 

0.0320 

0.1329 

0.0932 

0.0198 

0.0204 

0.0474 

0.0943 

0.1764 

0.0882 

0.1158 

0.0138 

0.1080 

0.1632 


99.347 

96.531 

99.080 

98.672 

99.950 

95.817 

99.824 

97.012 

98.520 

99.932 

99.929 

99.614 

98.485 

94.791 

98.672 

97.723 

99.967 

98.014 

95.526 


Temp . , 

Op 


1 

53028 

0.0557 

99.469 

78 

2 

61560 

0.0368 

99.768 

78 

3 

64440 

0.0525 

99.527 

82 

4 

81720 

0.0336 

99.805 

80 

5 

83628 

0.0547 

99.794 

78 

6 

89280 

0.0252 

99.891 

80 

7 

90792 

0.0557 

99.469 

80 

8 

130068 

0.0651 

99.274 

80 

9 

146628 

0.0105 

99.981 

83 

10 

164268 

0.0872 

98.703 

79 

i/> 

to 

11 

174708 

0.0646 

99.286 

82 

UJ 

12 

990648 

0.0357 

99.781 

78 

1 — 
to 

*13 

1367927 

0.0000 

100.000 

77 

*14 

1750247 

0.0000 

100.000 

80 

o 

*15 

1763927 

0.0000 

100.000 

79 

o 

.J 

*16 

2148047 

0.0000 

100.000 

78 

*17 

2296727 

0.0000 

100.000 

77 

*18 

2861927 

0.0000 

100.000 

77 

*19 

4319927 

0.0000 

100.000 

80 

*20 

15757110 

0.0000 

100.000 

77 

Maximum 

stress  = 

105000  psi 

1 

26280 

0.0386 

99.744 

76 

cycles  to  failure  for  the  ith  sample  at  the  jth  stress 

level.  ,  jr 

If  N(l,j)  is  regressed  on  S(j)  for  all  values  of 
j,  then  a  least  squares  curve  is  obtained  for  all  the 
specimens  of  rank  one  on  the  S-N  diagram.  If  this  is 
done  for  the  remaining  ranks,  then  a  total  of  n  con¬ 
stant  probability  curves  will  be  formed.  These  curves 
are  then  plotted  on  an  S-N  diagram  to  give  a  P-S-N  dia¬ 
gram  as  in  Figure  6. 


CONSTANT  PROBABILITY  CURVES 


^Indicates  that  specimen  did  not  fail. 


Presentation  of  Results 

Smoothing  of  the  cycle s-to- failure  data  given  in 
Table  2  was  necessary  so  that  stress- to- failure  data 
could  be  generated.  The  approach  is  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  ASTM  Special  Technical  Publication  No. 
121.7 

The  relative  cumulative  frequency  for  each  fail¬ 
ure  at  the  jth  stress  level  S(j)  is  given  by  Equation 
(6): 

P(ijj)  =  i/(n  +  1)  (6) 

where  P(ijj)  =  Relative  cumulative  frequency  of  the 
ith  failure  at  the  jth  stress  level, 
n  =  Total  number  of  specimens  in  the  sam¬ 
ple  space, 

i  =  Rank  of  the  ordered  observation,  and 
j  =  Rank  of  the  stress  level. 

P(i,j)  is  also  known  as  the  probability  of  failure  at 
life  measure  N(i,j)  where  N(i,j)  is  the  number  of 


i=l  2  3  4  5  6  7  ... 

LOG  (CYCLES-TO-FAILURE) 

Fig.  6.  P-S-N  diagram. 

The  data  at  the  100,000-psi  stress  level  were  not 
included  in  the  data  sets  used  for  the  curve  fits 
because  there  were  a  number  of  specimens  that  did  not 
fail  at  this  stress  level.  It  was  found  that  the  best 
fit  to  the  data  was  obtained  using  third-degree  poly¬ 
nomials,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  given  in  Table 
3.  The  form  of  the  polynomial  is  given  in  Equation 

(7): 

y  =  Cl  +  C2-X  +  C3-x^  +  C4-X  (7) 

Oiere  x  =  ln(S)  and  y  =ln(N)  . 

Table  3.  Polynomial  coefficients. 


-3589.553 

4846.617 

5838.238 

5583.355 

6420.984 

5559.160 
5417.602 
5460.613 
5897.488 
5377.094 
5502.113 
5011.988 
5926.211 
6484.895 
6723.172 
6683.246 
8476.063 

8022.160 
8986.156 
9904.270 


-73.56918 

101.5240 

79.55891 

115.2088 

133.6805 

115.7550 

112.4978 

113.3634 

122.2973 

111.1829 

113.8837 

103.4851 

122.0418 

133.9498 

138.9485 

137.8668 

175.0687 

165.1177 

185.2123 

203.5676 


2.011050 

-2.842877 

-2.224159 

-3.241850 

-3.727474 

-3.230132 

-3.135243 

-3.159021 

-3.404881 

-3.092319 

-3.168757 

-2.877494 

-3.385992 

-3.720575 

-3.859871 

-3.826431 

-4.857531 

-4.574261 

-5.132412 

-5.631505 
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Both  smoothed  cycles -to -failure  and  s tress- to- 
failure  data  were  generated  using  the  polynomial  coef¬ 
ficients  in  Table  3  at  the  following  stress  levels  and 
cycles -to -failure  levels: 

Stress  levels:  105000,  115000,  125000,  135000,  145000, 
155000,  165000,  175000,  185000,  195000,  205000,  215000, 
and  225000  psi. 

The  following  cycles -to-failure  levels  were  chosen 
on  a  logarithmic  basis  so  that  the  entire  P-S-N  diagram 
would  be  covered  uniformly.  The  highest  level  chosen 
was  26903  since  extrapolation  would  occur  beyond  this 
point. 

Cycles -to -failure  levels:  2981,  3641,  4447,  5432, 

6634,  8103,  9897,  12088,  14764,  18033,  22026, 

26903. 

Weibull  distributions  were  fitted  to  the  generated 
cycles -to- failure  and  stress-to-failure  data  by  both  a 
least  squares  reliability  curve  fitting  technique  and 
the  maximum  likelihood  technique. 

Least  Squares  Reliability  Curve  Fitting  Technique 

The  mean  and  the  standard  deviation  were  calcu¬ 
lated  for  each  set  of  data  generated  from  the  polyno¬ 
mial  curves.  Knowing  these  two  values  and  choosing  a 
value  for  the  Weibull  guaranteed  life  x^,  Equations 
(25)  and  (26)  in  Appendix  can  be  solved  for  the 
values  of  b  and  0. 

The  reliability  associated  with  the  ith  failure 
event  at  life  measure  x^  is  given  by  Equation  (8): 

R(x£)  =  (n  -f  1  -  i)/(n  +  1) .  (8) 

This  expression  presents  a  very  small  amount  of  bias  in 
the  case  of  machine  failures.  The  reliability  for  a 
Weibull  distribution  is  denoted  as  R(x)  as  given  by 
Equation  (27)  in  Appendix  A®.  The  problem  at  hand  is 
to  find  the  value  of  x^  that  will  minimize  the  follow¬ 
ing  expression: 

n  _ 

Sum  = 

i=l 

This  task  is  easily  accomplished  by  use  of  a  one-dimen¬ 
sional  search  on  a  digital  computer.  The  task  could 
also  be  accomplished  by  plotting  the  reliabilities  on 
Weibull  probability  paper  and  adjusting  the  value  of  x^^ 
such  that  the  deviation  of  the  data  points  from  a 
straight  line  will  be  minimized.  The  resulting  Weibull 
parameters  as  calculated  by  the  least  squares  reliabil¬ 
ity  curve  fitting  method  are  summarized  in  Tables  4  and 
5. 

Table  4.  Weibull  parameters  for  cycles-to-failure  dis¬ 
tributions  (least  squares  method) . 


Stress 
level , 


psi 

a 

b 

0 

X 

o 

105000 

76648 

21876 

2.167 

50793 

31692 

115000 

47031 

9953 

2.996 

30632 

19696 

125000 

31861 

5290 

3.774 

19801 

13983 

135000 

23044 

3215 

4.408 

13729 

10522 

145000 

17411 

2189 

4.780 

10015 

8233 

155000 

13545 

1627 

4.879 

7577 

6593 

165000 

10740 

1284 

4.758 

5854 

5381 

175000 

8619 

1050 

4.495 

4560 

4455 

185000 

6964 

872 

4.198 

3572 

3719 

195000 

5644 

725 

3.910 

2798 

3109 

205000 

4575 

598 

3.718 

2211 

2577 

215000 

3702 

487 

3.589 

1747 

2129 

225000 

2987 

390 

3.528 

1378 

1746 

Table  5.  Weibull  parameters  for  stress-to-failure  dis¬ 
tributions  (least  squares  method) . 


Cycles- 

to- 

failure 

level 

a 

b 

9 

2981 

224577 

6205 

5.754 

33292 

193763 

3641 

215322 

6355 

5.721 

33928 

184004 

4447 

205951 

6381 

5.582 

33352 

175206 

5432 

196497 

6295 

5.476 

32361 

166629 

6634 

187034 

6110 

5.508 

31570 

157951 

8103 

177641 

5858 

5.690 

31122 

148915 

9897 

168440 

5579 

6.101 

31485 

139263 

12088 

159565 

5326 

6.700 

32611 

129130 

14764 

151140 

5150 

7.584 

35161 

118166 

18033 

143255 

5100 

9.114 

40994 

104413 

22026 

135956 

5226 

12.769 

57033 

81131 

26903 

129232 

5620 

42.296 

190978 

-  59198 

The  cycles-to-failure  and  stress-to-failure  dis¬ 
tributions  calculated  according  to  the  parameters  spe¬ 
cified  in  Tables  4  and  5  are  shown  in  Figures  7,  8,  and 
9,  An  S-N  curve  representing  the  locations  of  the 
means  of  the  smoothed  cycles-to-failure  distributions 
is  plotted  along  with  the  means  of  the  original  cycles- 
to-failure  distributions  in  Figure  10. 


Fig.  7.  Semilogarithmic  S-N-density  diagram  of 
cycles-to-failure  distributions. 


Maximum  Likelihood  Technique 

For  most  parametric  estimation  problems,  the 
method  of  estimation  called  the  method  of  maximtim  like¬ 
lihood  is  the  most  efficient  method  available.  The 
method  used  for  the  estimation  of  Weibull  parameters  is 
described  below. 
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STRESS  X  10  ,  P»i  STRESS  x  10 


Fig.  8.  Cartesian  coordinate  S-N~density  diagram 
of  cycles- to- failure  distributions. 


Fig.  9.  Semilogarithmic  S-N-density  diagram  of 
stress -to- failure  distributions. 


CYCLES-TO-FAILURE 


Fig.  10.  Comparison  of  the  means  obtained  from 
the  original  data  with  the  means  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  smoothed  data. 


Given  a  set  of  data 

{data}  =  |x^,  X2,  X^,  x^J  (10) 

the  probability  of  observing  x^^  is 

P(x.)  =  f(x^)Ax  (11) 

where  f (x)  is  the  probability  density  function. 

The  probability  of  observing  the  data  set  is 


p|dATA}  -  [f(xj^)Ax]  [f(x2)Ax]  ...  [f(x^)Ax] 
i=n 

p{dATA)  «  Ax^  n  f(x.). 


(12) 

(13) 


i=l 

The  likelihood  function  is  defined  as 

i=n 
In  n 

Ax“  • 


L{dATA}=  In 


pIdataI 


i'=n 

S  In  f(xj) 
i“l 


(14) 


To  find  the  values  of  b,  B»  and  which  make  L  a 
maximum,  a  multidimensional  search  is  employed  which 
will  vary  the  above  parameters  in  a  systematic  manner 
until  the  maximum  value  of  L  is  reached.  At  this  point 
the  search  will  terminate  and  return  the  best  estimates 
for  b,  0,  and  Xq. 

The  results  of  the  computer  output  for  the  best 
estimates  of  the  Weibull  parameters  are  given  in  Tables 
6  and  7.  The  Weibull  shape  parameter  b  as  a  function 
of  stress  level  is  shown  in  Figure  IT.  Figure  12  shows 
b  as  a  function  of  cycles -to -failure  level. 

Table  6.  Weibull  parameters  for  cycles -to- failure  dis¬ 
tributions  (maximum  likelihood  method). 


Stress  level, 

psi 

b 

e 

^o 

105000 

2.980 

67532 

16332 

115000 

3.618 

35773 

14794 

125000 

3.842 

19597 

14066 

135000 

4.545 

13751 

10512 

145000 

4.936 

10020 

8238 

155000 

5.026 

7580 

6597 

165000 

4.885 

5856 

5380 

175000 

4.598 

4562 

4456 

185000 

4.271 

3574 

3715 

195000 

3.968 

2799 

3110 

205000 

3.438 

2044 

2739 

215000 

3.006 

1483 

2379 

225000 

2.450 

993 

2102 

Table  7.  Weibull  parameters  for  stress-to- failure  dis¬ 
tributions  (maximum  likelihood  method). 


Cyc  les  - 1  o  -  f  ai  lure 


level 

b 

9 

2981 

5.812 

33315 

193762 

3641 

5.785 

33905 

183963 

4447 

5.660 

33330 

175167 

5432 

5.568 

32360 

166628 

6634 

5.605 

31550 

157915 

8103 

5.812 

31103 

148881 

9897 

6.252 

21467 

189231 

12088 

6.900 

32610 

129129 

14764 

7.883 

35144 

118137 

18033 

9.555 

40978 

104412 
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Fig.  11.  Weibull  shape  parameter  versus  stress 
level . 


Fig.  12.  Weibull  shape  parameter  versus  cycles- 
to- failure  level  for  stress- to- failure 
destributions . 


Conclusions 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  six  following  con¬ 
clusions  appear  to  be  justified. 

1.  The  shape  of  the  cycles -to- failure  distribu¬ 
tion  is  not  constant  over  the  entire  stress  range. 

2.  Based  on  the  Weibull  shape  parameters  from 
both  the  least  squares  method  and  the  maximum  likeli¬ 
hood  method,  a  normal  distribution  would  represent 
cycles -to -failure  data  better  at  medium  stress  levels 
than  a  log-normal  distribution.  However,  the  log¬ 
normal  distribution  appears  to  be  better  at  both  the 
high  and  low  stress  levels  than  the  normal  distribution. 

3.  The  shape  of  the  stress -to -failure  distribu¬ 
tions  is  not  constant  over  the  entire  range  of  cycles- 
to- failure. 

4.  Based  on  the  Weibull  shape  parameters  from 
both  the  least  squares  method  and  the  maximum  likeli¬ 
hood  method,  stress -to -failure  distributions  are  defi¬ 
nitely  not  log-normal  and  are  not  even  represented  well 
by  the  normal  distribution. 

5.  The  Weibull  distribution  possesses  the  neces¬ 
sary  flexibility  required  to  better  represent  fatigue 
distributions.  An  experimenter  could  make  a  serious 
error  in  overlooking  the  possibility  that  neither  the 
normal  nor  the  log-normal  distributions  fit  the  data 
properly. 

6.  The  results  of  this  investigation  should  not 
be  generalized  for  fatigue  distributions  of  other  types 
of  materials  without  further  investigation. 
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Summary 

Man-machine  interfaces  are  increasing 
in  complexity  in  the  modern  technology  of 
today.  In  the  past.  Human  Factor  Engineering 
considerations  played  a  relatively  minor  role 
in  the  design  of  equipment.  Human  Factor 
design  checklists  were  used  to  assess  the 
ability  to  operate,  a  newly  conceived  system 
and  usually  after  its  design  was  complete. 

In  this  age  of  complexity  this  approach  is 
no  longer  adequate,  it  never  really  was. 

As  machines  and  interaction  between 
machines  became  more  complex,  a  new  engi¬ 
neering  discipline  emerged.  Systems  Engi¬ 
neering.  This  new  discipline  embraced  at 
least  the  following  functions; 

Operations  Research 
Statistics 

Electronic  Data  Processing 
Cost  Accounting  and 
Design  Engineering 

in  order  to  systemize,  optimize  and  syn^lify 
the  design  of  complex  equipments. 

Similarly,  as  the  man-machine  interface 
also  became  con^lex,  a  new  form  of  Hxunan 
Factor  Engineering  emerged,  one  that  was 
System  Engineering  oriented. 

A  comparison  is  made  here-in,  between 
the  early  Human  Factor  approach  and  the 
current  Human  Factor  approach  with  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  Systems  Engineering.  MIIi-H-46855, 
Htaman  Engineering  Requirements  for  Military 
Systems,  Equipments  and  Facilities,  is  re¬ 
viewed.  This  specification  looks  like,  acts 
like  and  in  reality  is  a  Systems  Engineering 
Specification.  The  following  elements  of 
MIL-H-46855  are  illustrated: 

Function  and  Time  Line  Analysis 
Operation  Sequence  Diagrams 
Crew  Loading  Analysis 
Symbols,  etc. 

Finally  the  results  of  applying  these 
current  H\iman  Factor  requirements  on  "State 
of  the  art"  LASER  scanning  and  recording 
stibsy stems,  are  discussed. 

Hviman  Factor  Engineering  is  a  function 
based  on  the  concept  that  man  is  a  vital 
component  in  many  systems.  There  are  many 


elements  that  are  a  part  of  Human  Factor 
Engineering.  This  paper  will  not  try  to 
cover  every  aspect  of  Hxaman  Factor  Engi¬ 
neering,  but  the  references  listed  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  will  be  of  use  towards 
this  end. 

Of  all  the  elements  concerned  with 
the  Human  Factor  discipline,  there  are  four 
(4)  which  provide  the  basic  background. 

These  are: 

Time  and  motion  study 

Anthropology 

Psychology 

Systems  Engineering 

To  digress,  momentarily,  look  at  Figure 
number  1.  How  many  of  you  see  a  beauty? 

How  many  of  you  see  something  else?  How  many 
of  you  see  both?  How  many  of  you  see  nothing? 
The  point  of  this  example  is  that  each  and 
evejry  one  of  you  sees  what  he  wants  to  see. 
This  inconsistency  in  response  to  a  fixed 
stationary  black  and  white  object  is  very 
baffling  to  the  design  engineer  who  has  been 
trained  in  providing  a  single  or  limited 
set  of  solutions  to  a  set  of  parameters. 

Human  Factors  Engineering  brings  to  the 
man— machine  interface  the  idea  that  there  are 
many  solutions  to  a  problem,  as  many  perhaps 
as  there  are  individuals  who  will  operate 
this  machine.  The  Human  Factor  specialists 
in  this  situation  assist  in  choosing  from 
the  many  solutions,  the  optimum  one. 

In  the  past  Human  Factor  Engineering 
specifications  emphasized  only  the  Anthropol¬ 
ogical  aspects  of  design.  This  class  of 
specifications  terminated  with  MIL-STD-803 
and  MIL-STD-1472.  These  specifications  in 
one  way  or  another  contained  the  following 
type  of  statement,  which  is  from  MIL-STD- 
1472. 

"The  equipment  shall  represent  the 
simplest  design  consistent  with  functional 
requirements  and  expected  service  conditions. 
To  the  maximum  extent  possible  it  shall  be 
capable  of  operation,  maintenance  and  repairs 
by  personnel  with  a  minimum  of  training." 

Such  a  statement  has  a  different  meaning  to 
each  engineer  who  reads  it.  It  is  what  is 
known  as  a  "Motherhood"  statement.  These 
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specifications  were  useful  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  They  encouraged  design  of 
displays  which  would  effectively  present 
information  to  the  operator  and  the  design 
of  controls  which  would  permit  him  to  manip¬ 
ulate  the  system  with  equal  effectiveness. 
This  period  in  Human  Factor  Engineering 
history  was  known  as  the  "Knob  and  dial* 
era. 

In  February  of  1968  a  new  type  of  Htiman 
Factor  Specification  was  released,  MIL-H- 
46855.  The  scope  of  this  specification  which 
follows  sets  the  standard  for  a  new  era: 

"This  specification  establishes  and 
defines  the  general  requirements  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  and  criteria  of  htaman 
engineering  to  the  concept  formulation,  def¬ 
inition,  and  acquisition  of  military  systems, 
equipment  and  facilities.  The  requirements 
include  the  work  to  be  accomplished  or  sub¬ 
contracted  by  the  contractor  in  effecting  an 
integrated  human  engineering  effort.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  these  requirements  forms  the 
basis  for  including  hiiman  engineering  during 
proposal  preparation  and  data  reporting  by 
the  contractor  (e.g.  such  items  as  flow 
charts,  functional  allocation  tables,  oper¬ 
ational  sequence  diagrams,  link  analysis, 
task  descriptions,  etc.)  as  specified  by  the 
Contract. " 

Though  this  specification  encompasses 
the  "Knob  and  dial"  concepts,  since  it  lists 
as  applicable  dociaments  MIL-STD-1472,  it 
introduces  the  disciplines  of  Time  and  Motion 
Study, "  Systems  Engineering  and  Psychology. 

This  specification  was  iir^osed  on  the 
Joint  Services  In-Flight  Data  Transmission 
System  (JIFDATS).  JIFDATS  provided  a  near 
real  time  transfer  of  reconnaissance  data 
through  a  microwave  data  transmission  system, 
from  a  sensor  equipped  aircraft  to  a  surface 
terminal,  either  by  a  direct  link  or  through 
an  airborne  relay  when  the  sensor  aircraft 
is  beyond  the  radio  line  of  sight  of  the 
surface  terminal.  Surface  terminals  fell  in 
two  broad  categories,  ship  and  land  based. 
Equipment  were  designed  for  common  usage  with 
either  surface  terminal  concept.  The  land- 
based  terminal  was  also  to  be  self  support¬ 
ing,  mobile,  and  air-transportable  for  max¬ 
imum  tactical  flexibility. 

CBS  Laboratories  was  a  major  subcon¬ 
tractor  providing  an  In  Flight  photographic 
Processor  and  Scanning  System  (IPPS)  in  the 
Sensor  Aircraft  and  photographic  Recorder 
Processor  Viewer  (PRPV)  in  the  surface  ter¬ 
minal.  Figure  2  presents  CBS  Laboratories 
contribution  to  the  JIFDATS  Program.  The 
IPPS  equipment  would  operate  on  film  fed  to 
it  from  a  photographic  sensor  (camera) .  Its 
unique  dry  processor  would  develop  the  la¬ 


tent  image  on  the  exposed  film  and  feed  the 
processed  film  to  the  Laser  Scanner  which 
was  an  integral  portion  of  IPPS.  The  Scanner 
would  scan  the  film  and  convert  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  into  an  electronic  one.  The 
electronic  image  would  then  be  transmitted 
directly  to  the  surface  terminal  or  indirect¬ 
ly  to  the  surface  terminal  after  being  re¬ 
layed  by  the  relay  aircraft.  The  PRPV  in 
the  surface  terminal  would  through  its  LASER 
P.ecording  section  record  the  acquired  elec¬ 
tronic  image  photographically  on  raw 
film  and  feed  the  film  to  the  Photographic 
processing  section  which  would  develop  the 
e3<posed  film,  dry  it  and  pass  it  through  a 
viewer  for  interpretation  by  a  photo  inter¬ 
preter.  This  entire  operation  took  under  10 
minutes  from  the  time  the  IPPS  received  its 
first  frame  until  the  photo  interpreter 
viewed  this  same  frame. 

A  Mission  Scenario  and  Functional  Flow 
diagrams  for  JIFDATS  operation  were  supplied 
to  each  major  siabcontr actor.  A  Mission 
Scenario  is  a  thoroughly  complete  narrative 
of  each  and  every  facet  of  a  tactical  mili¬ 
tary  mission.  Functional  flow  diagrams  are 
block  diagrams  of  every  operation  required 
in  a  tactical  mission.  Figure  3  is  a  small 
portion  of  one  of  the  ten  (10)  Functional 
Flow  diagrams  supplied  to  CBS  Laboratories 
immediately  after  Contract  award. 

Utilizing  the  Mission  Scenario  and  the 
Functional  flow  diagram  supplied  by  the 
prime  contractor.  Human  Factor  Engineering 
analyses  were  conducted  on  the  IPPS  and  the 
PRPV  based  on  the  following  requirements  of 
MIL-H-46855.  Figure  4  presents  the  Time  and 
Motion  Study  symbology  used  in  these  anal¬ 
yses. 

Function  Analysis  (Paragraph  30.3.2  of  MIL- 
H-46855) 

"A  detailed  time  line  analysis  of  the 
system  response  requirements  as  related  to 
system  mission  is  prepared  for  nomal  and 
degraded  system  operation.  The  analysis 
includes  all  modes  of  operation,  secondary 
operation  and  the  probability  of  using  each 
mode  of  operation  or  system  state.  The 
amount  of  degration  which  can  occur  without 
affecting  mission  success  is  determined  for 
each  mode  of  operation  and  for  the  system  as 
a  whole.  This  analysis  begins  with  a  block 
diagram  of  functions  required  to  complete 
the  mission  and  the  modes  involved.  All 
functions  are  contained  in  two  categories, 
decision  functions  and  action  functions. 
Decision  functions  are  reduced  until  no 
further  binary  (Yes,  No)  decision  is  possi¬ 
ble.  Reiterative  decisions  or  frequently 
utilized  segments  may  be  indicated  as  sub¬ 
routines.  " 
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Applying  this  requirement  to  the  IPPS 
and  the  PRPV  resulted  in  thirty  seven  (37) 
separate  analyses  one  of  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  5. 

Allocation  of  Functions  (Paragraphs  3.2.1.1* 

3  &  30.3.3) 

"Tables  showing  allocations  of  functions 
and  presenting  rationales  are  prepared  for 
those  functions  requiring  critical  human 
involvement,  and  those  which  should  be 
machine- implemented. " 

Applying  this  requirement  resulted  in 
thirty  four  (34)  tables  for  the  IPPS  and  the 
PRPV  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 

Operation  Sequence  Diagrams  (OSD's) 

(Paragraph  30.3.4) 

"An  Operation  Sequence  Diagram  is  a 
technique  of  plotting  relative  to  time 
(actual  or  sequential) ,  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion,  data  or  energy  through  an  operationally 
defined  system  using  standard  symbols  re¬ 
lating  to  actions  taken  (inspections,  data 
transmittal,  data  receipt,  data  storage,  or 
decisions) ,  as  that  data,  information  or 
energy  is  manipulated  internally  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  defined  men  and  equipment.  Once  func¬ 
tions  are  allocated  to  either  man  or  machine 
and  major  siibsystems  are  identified,  OSD's 
are  prepared  on  a  time  base  for  typical  sys¬ 
tem  operation. " 

Applying  this  requirement  for  the  IPPS 
and  the  PRPV  resulted  in  fifty  five  (55) 
OSD's,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure 

7. 

Qperator/Maintainer  Information  Requirements 
(Paragraph  30.3.5) 

"Using  OSD's  and  other  relevant  informa¬ 
tion,  tables  of  information  requirements  are 
prepared  for  all  operator/maintainer  posi¬ 
tions.  These  tables  indicate  all  the  inputs, 
processing,  and  outputs  for  these  positions, 
including  quantitative  expression  of  load, 
accuracy,  rate,  and  time  delay.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  information  on  these  factors  is  devel¬ 
oped  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  defin¬ 
ing  control,  display,  and  communication 
requirements.  " 

Thirty  two  (32)  tables  listing  oper¬ 
ator  information  requirements  were  required 
for  IPPS  and  PRPV.  One  of  these  tables  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  8. 

Control.  Display,  and  Communication  Require¬ 
ments  (Paragraph  30.3.6) 

"OSD's  and  information  requirements  data 


is  used  to  generate  control,  display,  and 
communication  requirements  for  each  oper¬ 
ator/maintainer  position.  The  definition 
of  requirements  must  be  comprehensive  and 
complete  so  as  to  allow  direct  translation 
into  hardware  configurations  and  software 
programs  appropriate  to  the  man -machine 
interface. " 

Eleven  (11)  Control,  Display,  and  Com¬ 
munication  Requirement  tables  were  developed 
for  the  IPPS  and  the  PRPV  to  satisfy  this 
requirement.  One  of  these  tables  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  figure  9. 

Qperator/Maintainer  Task  Descriptions  (Par. 
30.3.7) 

"Task-related  data  is  extracted  from  the 
OSD's  and  requirements  stimmaries.  This  data 
is  compiled  in  preliminary  operator/main¬ 
tainer  procedural ly-oriented  task  descrip¬ 
tions  for  later  use  in  developing  procedures 
documents,  personnel  planning  and  system 
testing.  Wherever  there  is  critical  human 
involvement  it  is  noted,  together  with  the 
consequences  of  error  or  time  delay.  The 
analyses  include  operator  interaction  where 
more  than  one  operator  is  included.  All 
missions  and  phases  are  included.  Operating 
modes  are  analyzed  and  provision  for  analyt¬ 
ical  treatment  of  the  less  than  100%  reli¬ 
abilities  of  operator  and  hardware  are  also 
made . " 

The  IPPS  and  PRPV  siab-systems  provided 
thirty-three  (33)  Qperator/Maintainer  Task 
Description  to  the  total  JIFDATS  System, 

One  of  these  is  illustrated  in  figure  10. 

Crew  Loading  Analysis  (Par.  30.3.8) 

"A  time  profile  analysis  of  operator  work 
load  is  prepared.  Supporting  evidence  for 
action  times  are  presented.  Where  possible, 
distribution  function  times  are  considered 
in  the  analysis.  A  condition  of  maximum 
operator  work  load  based  on  operator  action 
times  are  determined  and  prepared  for  the 
primary  mission  and  any  phase  where  the  op¬ 
erator  loading  exceeds  75%  utilization.  The 
influence  of  training  and  retention  is  also 
analyzed." 

Twenty  four  (24)  such  analyses  were 
developed  for  the  IPPS  and  PRPV  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  figure  11. 

Personnel  Planning  Information  (Par.  30.3.9) 

"Using  all  the  descriptions,  stimmaries 
and  analyses  just  presented  human  factor 
personnel  prepare  a  first  cut  summary  of 
personnel  planning  information,  indicating 
the  level  of  operator/maintainer  ability 
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required  and  profile  of  skills  and  knowledges 
needed  for  each  operator/roaintainer  in  the 
system. 

Special  skills,  knowledges  and  selection 
requirements  related  to  critical  hximan  in¬ 
volvement  are  noted  and  documented,” 

CBS  Laboratores  was  not  required  to  per¬ 
form  this  task,  since  the  prime  contractor 
was  coordinating  the  entire  requirements. 
Conducting  these  types  of  human  Factor  Engi¬ 
neering  analyses  meant  working  closely  with 
the  design  personnel.  This  had  a  dramatic 
effect  on  both  types  of  individuals.  The 
Human  Factor  analyst’s  for  the  first  time 
felt  that  they  were  contributors  at  the  con¬ 
ceptual  phase.  They  are  usually  brought  in 
after  the  system  is  completely  designed  and 
are  ignored  if  they  suggest  major  or  some¬ 
times  even  minor  changes. 

The  design  engineers  changed  even  more 
dramatically.  MIL-H-46855  was  imposed  during 
the  proposal  phase.  Human  Factor  Engineering 
Plans  were  to  be  completed  within  a  month 
after  contract  award.  Preliminary  Analyses 
had  to  be  submitted  within  45  dajs  after  con¬ 
tract  award.  Hviman  Factor  Engineering  per¬ 
sonnel  had  to  participate  in  all  Design  Re¬ 
views  and  had  sign  off  authority  on  all  draw¬ 
ings  having  an  impact  on  the  man-machine  in¬ 
terface. 

Design  personnel  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  the  imposition  of  MIL-H-46855# 
a  human  factor  engineering  specification#  did 
not  mean  that  only  the  "dial  and  knob”  boys 
would  be  involved.  The  HFE  Personnel  in 
several  instances  provided  rationale  to  the 
design  engineer  in  formulating  his  design. 

In  co-authoring  the  Human  Engineering  Anal¬ 
yses  Report  a  bond  was  formed  that  remained 
throughout  the  program. 

What  were  the  results?  The  IPPS  design 
had  a  predecessor.  The  Predecessor  which  was 
not  designed  using  Human  Factor  Engineering 
Personnel,  required  1/2  a  man  to  operate  it 
during  the  mission  and  took  several  hours  to 
"make  ready”  for  mission.  The  IPPS  was  com¬ 
pletely  automated,  essentially  run  by  the 
pilot  who  had  on  his  JIFDATS  control  panel, 
a  three  way  switch  (high  resolution,  off,  low 
resolution)  and  two  (2)  fault  indicators 
(BITE)  representing  the  entire  IPPS  Sus- 
system. 

In  the  case  of  the  PRPV,  it  also  had  a 
predecessor.  Its  predecessor  also  was  not 
designed  with  any  emphasis  on  Human  Factor  En¬ 
gineering  concepts.  This  system  requires 
almost  two  men  to  operate  it  during  its  mis¬ 
sion  and  about  the  same  to  ”make  ready”  for 
mission.  The  PRPV  requires  less  than  1/2  a 


man  during  its  mission  and  perhaps  the  same 
to  "make  ready"  for  mission.  Figure  12  pre¬ 
sents  the  control  panel  of  the  entire  PRPV. 
The  overall  dimensions  of  this  control  panel 
is  nineteen  (19)  inches  by  thirteen  (13) 
inches.  Controls  in  the  PRPV’s  predecessor 
were  spread  amongst  four  (4)  different  con¬ 
soles. 

The  cost  for  the  Human  Factor  Engineer¬ 
ing  program  based  on  MIL-H-46855  for  the  IPPS 
and  PRPV  was  less  than  2%  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  program.  If  the  preceeding  units  were 
designed  similarly,  the  "less  than  2%  cost" 
would  have  been  returned  to  the  user  within 
the  first  year  of  operation. 

From  the  discussion  just  completed  it 
might  seem  that  only  a  small  portion  of  MIL- 
H-46855  was  utilized,  merely.  Appendix  para¬ 
graphs  30.3,1  to  30.3,9.  This  was  not  the 
case,  emphasis  was  placed  by  the  prime  con¬ 
tractor  on  all  subcontractors  to  systemize 
their  approach  to  design  early  in  the  program. 
The  requirements  of  these  paragraphs  forces 
this. 

Other  sections  of  this  specification 
emphasize  the  other  elements  of  the  basic 
human  factor  engineering  approach  outlined 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

The  requirement  for  mockups  and  models 
(paragraph  3. 2. 2. 1.1)  early  in  design 
proved  extremely  useful  in  making  design 
changes  and  modification  prior  to  actual 
fabrication  and  actually  proved  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  one  approach  in  the  design  of  the 
PRPV  console. 

The  requirement  for  work  environment 
and  facility  design  (paragraph  3.2. 2.3)  not 
only  provides  for  the  anthropometric  con¬ 
sideration  of  MIL-STD-1472  but  also  takes 
into  consideration  psychological  aspects  of 
human  performance  both  in  the  normal  and  the 
emergency  conditions. 

The  requirement  of  human  factor  engi¬ 
neering  in  development  testing  and  evaluation 
(paragraph  3. 2.4.1)  is  unique  to  a  human 
factor  e^ngineering  specification.  It  ap¬ 
proaches  an  atten^t  to  quantify  the  level  of 
Human  Factor  Engineering  involvement  in 
design. 

In  summary,  man-machine  interfaces  will 
continue  to  increase  in  con^lexity  in  tune 
with  man’s  own  evolution.  Prudent  use  of 
Human  Factor  Engineering  requirements  such 
as  those  listed  MIL-H-46855  can  reduce  these 
con^lex  interfaces  to  child's  play.  In  a 
period  in  which  we  are  again  trying  to  human¬ 
ize  the  greatest  system  of  all  (LIFE),  let's 
at  least  give  the  Human  Factor  specialist  a 
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chance  to  show  us  the  way 
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Figure  No.  1 —Optical  Illusion 
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Figure  No.  4  -  Mil-H-46855  Symbology  Figure  No.  5  -  Function  &  Time  Analysis 
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Figure  No.  1 1  -  Crew  Loading  Task  Time  Profile 

Figure  No.  1 0 — Operator/Maintalner  Task  Description  mission  phase:  phe-mission  preparation  operator  position:  ipps  ground  crew 

FUNCTION  REF:  S-3.1  FLIGHTLINE  SERVICE 
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DEVELOPING  RELIABILITY  IN  A  DEVELOPING  COUNTRY 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1106 


Julian  Hilman 

Israel  Aircraft  Industries,  Ltd 
Lod  Airport,  Israel 


SummaiY 

Developing  Reliability  in  a  new  and  developing  coun- 
tiy  may  appear  similar  to  the  process  of  introducing  Re¬ 
liability  to  an  existing  company  in  a  developed  country 
such  as  the  United  States,  England  or  Prance,  Some  of  the 
problems  are  indeed  similar,  but  there  are  many  new  and 
unexpected  problems  associated  with  a  developing  countiy. 
In  general,  the  problems  of  introducing  Reliability  are 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  product,  the  labor  force 
available,  the  management  of  the  enterprise  and  upon  go¬ 
vernment  actions.  Reliability  is  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  buying  reliable  products  emd  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  producing  reliable  products.  This 
paper  describes  specific  problems  based  upon  experience 
in  a  relatively  advanced  "developing  countiy”,  i.e., 

Israel  and  particularly  within  its  aircraft  industry. 
Other  problems  are  also  discussed  which  may  be  of  greater 
concern  in  other  industries  and  in  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  Information  is  given  on  resources  required  to  in¬ 
troduce  Reliability,  a  useful  sequence  for  introducing 
Reliability  tasks, and  methods  for  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  Reliability  activities  in  a  developing 
countiy . 

Introduction 

A  discussion  of  hour  to  develop  Reliability  in  a 
developing  countiy  should  start  with  an  understanding  of 
two  controversial  terms,  "Reliability”  and  developing 
countiy”.  In  this  discussion,  Reliability  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  practice  of  several,  but  not  necessarily  all, 
of  the  activities  of  Figure  1,  as  a  separate  function,  in 
the  development  of  an  industrial  product.  Quality  Assur¬ 
ance,  Maintainability,  Human  Engineering  and  other  relat¬ 
ed  activities  are  specifically  omitted  from  this  list  to 
simplify  the  discussion.  The  concept  of  Reliability  as  a 
separate  function  is  used  in  this  paper  to  show  the  con¬ 
scious  recognition  of  specific  disciplines  -  althou^  in 
actual  practice,  it  is  recognized,  many  of  these  "Reli¬ 
ability  Techniques”  may  be  considered  ”just  good  design 
practice"  or  even  "only  common  sense”. 

V/hen  the  question  of  "what  is  a  developing  countiy" 
was  considered,  it  became  apparent  that  all  nations  are 
"developing  countries",  but  some  have  reached  a  more 
developed  condition  than  others  in  one  or  more  specific 
areas.  In  this  paper,  we  are  considering  those  countries 
which  are  just  developing  to  the  point  where  Reliability 
TechnoloQr  is  necessaiy  for  their  continued  development. 
Therefore,  this  discussion  does  not  consider  "what  is  a 
developing  countiy"  in  the  economic  sense,  but  rather, 
under  what  conditions  is  any  countiy  (or  industiy  or 
enterprise)  ready  to  apply  the  techniques  of  Reliability. 

Initiating  Reliability 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  that  Reli¬ 
ability  will  be  implemented  only  when  someone  needs  it, 
demands  it,  pays  for  it  and  (hopefully)  uses  it.  This  may 
be  the  resxilt  of  frequent  failures  of  existing  equipment 
or  it  may  be  impossible  to  design  a  complex  system  with¬ 
out  using  Reliability  Techniques.  In  developing  countries, 
Reliability  Techniques  may  be  introduced  for  the  same 


reasons  and  also  in  three  other  ways;  imitation,  competi¬ 
tion  and  option  (see  Figure  2.) 

For  a  small,  civilian  aircraft,  the  customer  does  not 
usually  demand  Reliability  as  a  specific  requirement.  How¬ 
ever,  when  looking  at  how  aircraft  are  designed  and  built 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  widespread  use  of  Reliability  Techniques 
(especially  in  America.)  Even  before  Reliability  is  fully 
understood,  there  may  be  a  feeling,  in  a  developing  coun¬ 
try,  that  we  "need  to  use  some  of  those  good  techniques, 
too."  This  was  the  case  in  Israel  when  the  Arava  was  de¬ 
signed.  Reliability  Techniques  were  introduced  from  the 
start  and  proved  their  worth  repeatedly.  In  some  copitries 
(and  some  industries)  the  early  acceptance  of  Reliability 
Technioues  can  be  premature,  while  in  other  countries, 
acceptance  may  come  only  after  a  series  of  failures, 
customer  complaints  or  disaster  occurs. 

The  need  for  Reliability  activities  can  also  be  a 
direct  response  to  competition  while  tiying  to  break  into 
an  established  market  for  Hi^  Reliability  products.  This 
challenge  has  been  recognized  and  mOtby  a  large  sector  of 
the  Israeli  electronics  industiy.  However,  for  many  engin¬ 
eers  in  a  developing  country,  the  initial  confrontation 
with  Reliability  comes  when  they  are  facsed  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  peirts,  components  or  assemblies  and  are  offered 
various  Reliability  options  along  with  various  performance 
and  price  options.  It  is  always  difficult  to  decide  how 
much  Reliability  is  required  and  how  much  you  can  afford 
to  spend  for  it  -  especially  if  you  don*t  really  under¬ 
stand  what  you  are  buying. 

Buying  Reliable  Products 

There  are  two  aspects  of  Reliability  to  be  consider¬ 
ed: 

1.  as  a  user  and  buyer  of  reliable  products 

2.  as  a  producer  and  seller  of  reliable  products 

As  a  user,  the  developing  countiy  must  have  a  real  and 
pressing  need  for  the  reliable  system  before  asking  for 
it.  In  addition  to  the  usual  considerations  which  come  be¬ 
fore  Reliability  (see  Figure  3)>  there  are  also  the  con¬ 
siderations  shown  below. 

Available  Sources  of  Supply 

Restrictions  may  exist  for  political  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  Economic  restrictions  may  also  include 
credit  terms  and  balance  of  payments  problems. 

Reliability  Comprehension 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  kind  and  how  much  Re¬ 
liability  to  ask  for  in  a  specification.  It  is  also 
necessaiy  to  know  the  possible  consequences  of  requiring 
too  much  or  too  little  Reliability  in  the  specification. 

Ability  to  Monitor  or  Measure  the  Reliability  Received 

This  may  be  affected  by  the  distances  involved,  the 
personnel  and  the  test  facilities  available. 
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As  a  general  rule,  there  are  veiy  few  things  which 
most  developing  countries  must  purchase  for  which  there 
can  be  any  justification  for  paying,  ^nremiimi  for  hi^ 
Reliability.  Such  a  requirement  in  a  specification  may  be 
an  indication  that  the  equipment  being  purchased  is  more 
sophisticated  than  is  really  needed  (i»e«,  the  purchase 
requirement  may  demand  more  functional  capability  than  is 
needed  or  may  demand  advanced  and  untried  technology*) 

Very  often,  functionally  simpler  equipment,  which  may  also 
be  much  less  expensive,  will  be  much  more  reliable*  Some 
exceptions  where  hi^  Reliability  may  be  justified  are 
shown  in  Figure  4* 

Measuring  Reliability 

In  the  case  of  both  the  buyer  and  the  producer,  there 
is  the  problem  of  knowing  how  to  measure  Reliability  -  as 
a  product  characteristic  or  as  a  work  effort  (see  Figure  5i 
The  problem  is  somewhat  reduced  for  small,  inexpensive 
products  which  are  made  and  purchased  in  large  quantities* 
Then,  standard  techniques  of  testing  may  demonstrate  a 
capability  to  withstand  a  sequence  of  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  and  may  even  provide  a  modest  estimate  of  the 
Reliability  (in  terms  of  failure  rate  or  mean-time-between- 
failures  or  probability  of  successful  operation*)  Using 
existing  standard  national  (or  international)  specifica¬ 
tions  such  as  U*S.  Mil  Specifications  and  Standards  is  a 
quick,  simple,  reasonably  safe  and  reasonably  inexpensive 
way  to  assure  a  minimum  standard  of  Reliability*  However, 
these  specifications  and  standards  require  some  under¬ 
standing  to  assure  that  their  use  will  result  in  the  de¬ 
sired  Reliability  of  the  end  product  and  will  not  be  the 
cause  of  excessive  costs. 

For  larger,  more  expensive  items  which  are  made  and 
bought  in  smaller  quantities,  it  may  be  necessary  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  intemediate  results  of  the  Reliability 
activities  than  at  the  completed  hardware.  The  results  of 
Reliability  analyses  can  be  reviewed  for  potential  weak 
areas  (or  single  point  failures.)  These  potential  problem 
areas  can  then  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  preventive 
measures  that  were  taken.  Design  changes  for  Reliability 
improvement  or  special  design  features  for  improving  Reli¬ 
ability  can  be  identified.  Reliability  design  criteria  can 
be  reviewed  and  exceptions  can  be  identified.  A  history  of 
failure  occurences  and  the  subsequent  corrective  actions 
can  be  of  value  in  this  review*  All  of  these  detailed  re¬ 
views  and  investigations  may  provide  a  better  ’'engineering 
confidence”  than  a  Reliability  number  which  is  predicted 
with  ary  "statistical  confidence”*  In  some  cases,  the  de¬ 
tailed  engineering  review  can  provide  the  customer  valuable 
insists  concerning  which  of  several  available  options  is 
most  desirable  for  his  expected  usage* 

Developing  Reliable  Products 

Realistic  Reliability  Goals  (see  Figure  6) 

Althou^  most  engineers  would  like  to  make  very  re¬ 
liable  products,  it  would  be  well  for  every  developing 
country  to  learn  the  basic  business  ”facts-of-life”  in  the 
same  way  that  every  ambitious,  new  engineering  graduate 
must  learn  them.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  market 
at  which  the  nation  (or  industry)  is  aiming  and  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  level  of  Reliability  required*  It  is 
possible  to  lose  money  as  quickly  selling  premium  products 
in  a  cost-conscious  market,  as  by  selling  inexpensive 
"copies"  in  a  sophisticated  market*  Many  countries  (and 
companies)  which  have  started  as  manufacturing  companies, 
using  licensing  agreements,  believe  that  they  can  ”move-up" 
to  the  hi^  priced  market  by  having  the  product  look  like 
the  original,  but  is  cheaper.  It  is  not  that  easy*  The 
labor  force,  tooling,  investment  and  engineering  effort  to 


make  a  high  Quality/Reliability  product  is  much  different 
than  is  needed  to  make  a  copy  of  a  modest  level  Quality/ 
Reliability  product.  The  amount  and  type  of  test  equipment 
can  be  more  expensive  than  the  original  investment  for  the 
basic  manufacturing  facility*  In  some  countries,  this 
problem  can  be  alleviated  by  government  assistance  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  single  facility  to  service  the  entire  indus- 
tiy. 

Export  vs  Domestic  Product  Reliability 

When  considering  the  question  of  how  much  Reliability 
is  required,  for  some  products  there  must  be  a  recognition 
of  the  possible  difference  in  Reliability  required  for  ex¬ 
ported  products  and  the  Reliability  required  for  domestic 
use. 2  This  will  not  apply  for  products  in  which  safety  is 
a  major  concern  such  as  aircraft*  Where  it  does  apply,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  most  developing  countries  with 
fledgling  industiy  utilize  protectionist  techniques  to  en¬ 
courage  these  young  industries.  At  the  same  time,  these 
young  industries  tiy  to  sell  their  products  abroad. 

Reliability  is  thus  forced  upward  for  export  products, 
to  meet  the  competition,  whereas  the  domestic  product  need 
not  utilize  these  Reliability  techniques*  While  these  pro¬ 
tectionist  tactics  may  be  necessaiy  for  some  products, 
this  protection  tends  to  become  ”a  way  of  life"  and  can 
inhibit  efforts  to  improve  the  product  in  the  absence  of 
competition.  It  is  very  easy  to  suggest  that  new  ind^ls- 
tries  should  be  set  up  in  pairs  or  groups  to  encourage 
competition,  but  this  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  devel¬ 
oping  countiy  which  can  barely  raise  capital  for  one  com¬ 
pany  and  which  has  the  ability  to  absoih  no  more  than  the 
output  of  one  company*  The  difficulty  becomes  even  greater 
when  the  developing  countiy  has  a  "controlled  econony”, 
i.e.,  oriented  to  having  many  new  industries  financed  by 
the  government  and  having  major  operating  decisions  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  set¬ 
ting  up  two  or  more  government  subsidized  companies  in 
competition  for  a  market  which  may  be  too  small  to  sustain 
one  company.  A  solution  which  is  being  used  in  Israel,  and 
possibly  other  countries,  is  to  have  the  government  finance 
one  company  and  provide  incentives  for  them  to  sell  their 
piquets  abroad*  Then,  when  the  company  has  become  self- 
sufficient  and  their  feasability  has  been  demonstrated, 
the  government  looks  for  private  investors  who  buy  into 
the  company  and/or  will  set  up  additional,  competing 
companies.  This  develops  a  "mixed"  economy  (private  and 
government  sponsored  ownership)  which  allows  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  lead  the  private  sector  into  activities  which  are 
beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  benefits  sou^t 
are  usually  to  improve  the  balance  of  foreign  trade,  main¬ 
tain  low  prices  within  the  countiy,  help  make  the  nation 
self-sufficient  in  critical  areas  and  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  econony*  This  can  often  improve  the  Quality  and  the 
Reliability  of  the  products  produced,  as  a  by-product. 

Technological  Base  Required 

Countries  like  Japan  and  Israel  did  not  build  their 
reputations  for  high  Quality/Reliability  products  over- 
ni^t.  Japan  had  a  serious  problem  in  overcoming  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  making  inexpensive  copies.  This  has  been  overcome 
and  many  Japanese  products  are  the  leaders  for  Quality  and 
Reliability  in  the  entire  world.  But  the  technological 
base  which  preceded  these  hi^ly  respectable  products  was 
developed  gradually  from  working  with  lower  cost  products. 

In  Israel,  the  problem  was  different*  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  there  was  little  industry  and  the  countiy  was 
largely  agricultural.  The  problems  included  a  diversity  of 
people  (speaking  50  languages,  from  70  countries  -  many  of 
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them  industrially  backward  countries)  and  the  immediate 
problems  of  absoihing  this  population,  feeding  it  and  ed¬ 
ucating  it.  The  problems  were  overcome  by  a  number  of  wise 
decisions,  some  fortuitous  circumstances  and  lots  of  hard 
work  and  belt  ti^tening.  Efforts  were  made  immediately  to 
provide  an  equal  and  hi^  level  of  education  for  eveiyone. 
Schoolchildren  were  required  to  be  fluent  in  a  second 
language  and  were  encouraged  to  learn  a  third.  Foreign  in¬ 
vestment  was  encouraged,  but  controlled  to  certain  kinds 
of  products.  Foreign  expertise  was  imported  and  encouraged 
to  stay  as  new  immigrants.  Vocational  schools  were  opened 
and  students  were  encouraged  to  enroll.  Among  the  fortuit¬ 
ous  circumstances  were  the  existence  of  a  fine  technical 
university,  the  Technion,  and  also  the  famous  .We izmann 
Institute.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  attracted  many 
fine  scientists  and  engineers  of  hi^  calibre,  have  assist¬ 
ed  scientifically  based  industiy  and  have  provided  young 
Israelis  with  scientific  inspiration  and  goals  of  the 
hipest  order.  It  was  also  fortunate  that  many  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  had  come  from  countries  with  a  hi^  technological 
state  of  development.  These  people  had  the  skills  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  scientific  and  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  and  those  immigrants  who  were  only  minimally  educated 
in  modem  scientific  and  industrial  culture.  Even  so,  it 
is  only  in  the  past  five  years  that  the  Israeli  reputation 
for  Quality  and  Reliability  in  industrial  products  has  be¬ 
gun  to  grow.  A  new  generation  had  to  come  of  age  and  in¬ 
dustry  had  to  develop  before  they  could  create  hi^ly  re¬ 
liable,  new  products  with  ti^tly  controlled  Quality. 

Therefore,  to  develop  hi^ly  reliable  products,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  be  able  to  develop  new  products  (with 
or  without  Reliability);  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cap¬ 
ability  to  manufacture  products  with  a  hi^  level  of 
Quality;  it  is  necessary  to  have  sufficient  capital, 
engineering  talent,  market  research,  technically  competent 
labor  and  to  have  mature,  aggressive  and  experienced  man¬ 
agement  • 

Industrie  Differences  (affecting  Reliability) (see 
Figure  7) 

Rapid  Expansion.  In  addition  to  the  special  problems 
listed  below,  all  the  standard  problems  encountered  any¬ 
where  when  a  small  company  tries  to  expand  rapidly,,  are 
faced  by  every  developing  country  in  its  industry. 

Management.  Management  personnel  usually  come  from 
academic  backgrounds  with  excellent  theoretical  knowledge 
in  specialized  fields  or  from  military  and  political  back¬ 
grounds  with  strong  motivation  and  skill  at  getting  things 
done.  However,  in  each  case,  the  lack  of  experience  in  a 
large  industrial  enterprise  also  limits  their  appreciation 
of  how  and  why  products  are  built  with  inherent  unreli¬ 
ability  characteristics.  The  need  for  support  organiza¬ 
tions,  clearly  defined  responsibilities  and  procedures  are 
not  always  recognized,  althou^  they  are  mandatory  and 
fundamental  for  assuring  reliable  products.  However,  these 
managers  are  \isual3y  quick  to  grasp  new  concepts  and  apply 
techniques  which  obviously  produce  results. 

Motivation.  Motivation  of  personnel  is  usually  quite 
different  than  in  the  United  States.  Individual  raises  and 
overtime  pay  are  less  effective  since  salary  levels  are 
usually  fixed  on  a  national  scale  and  hi^  taxes  limit  any 
improvement  in  real  income.  Likewise,  threats  of  layoff 
are  not  taken  seriously  in  new  and  controlled-econony 
countries  where  job  security  is  very  firm  and  depends  more 
on  the  state  of  the  national  econony  than  on  the  results 
of  the  individual’s  own  immediate  efforts.  Basic  disci¬ 
pline  can  be  very  different.  In  some  countries,  there  is 
an  automatic  response  to  orders,  whereas  in  other  countries 


the  order  must  appear  reasonable  and  desirable  (to  the  one 
receiving  the  order)  before  it  is  accepted  and  carried  out. 
Motivation  is  much  more  successful  when  based  on  an  appeal 
to  national  pride  (probably  in  all  new  nations)  and  when 
there  is  public  recognition  accorded  for  personal  achieve¬ 
ments  (particularly  in  small  countries.)  Supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  must  set  the  pace/style  for  conscientious  work 
attitudes.  When  people  understand  why  their  work  is  impor¬ 
tant,  they  quickly  become  involved  and  concerned.  Althou^ 
this  is  true  in  all  countries,  it  is  even  more  significant 
in  new  and  developing  countries.^ 

Recruiting.  Obtaining  experienced  Reliability  engin¬ 
eers  in  a  developing  country  is  a  major  problem.  There  is 
usually  insufficient  industry  to  simply  advertise  or  to 
raid  other  companies  for  personnel.  The  sending  of  train¬ 
ees  to  another  country  for  a  short  course  or  bringing 
instructors  from  another  country  to  give  a  short  course 
are  particularly  ineffective.  These  courses  are  only  an 
introduction  to  a  few  concepts  and  often  prove  the  maxim 
that  ”a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  Training 
Reliability  engineers  in  a  university  is,  in  ny  opinion, 
hopeless.  Reliability  must  be  learned  on  the  job  (supple¬ 
mented  by  courses,  if  possible)  and  only  after  consider¬ 
able  experience  has  been  attained  in  the  areas  of  design 
or  testing.  Sending  skilled  engineers  to  another  country 
for  two  to  five  years  is  hi^ly  desirable  but  depletes  the 
home  countiy  of  badly  needed  skills. 

Another  effective  solution  is  to  bring  in  experienced 
personnel  on  long  term  contracts.  Such  personnel  must  not 
only  have  extensive  industrial  experience  in  Reliability, 
Design  and  Test,  but  must  be  able  to  pass  on  their  skills 
to  local  engineers  and  must  be  able  to  adapt  their  Reli¬ 
ability  techniques  to  local  conditions.  Even  with  this 
plan,  it  requires  considerable  management  support,  freedom 
from  administrative  problems  and  available  local  talent. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  easy  solutions. 

Reliability  in  Israel 
Government  Activities 

At  this  time, there  is  no  coordinated  government 
policy,  nor  specifications  or  guidelines  for  Reliability 
requirements  in  government  contracts.  Bach  procuring 
agency  must  decide  for  itself  what  Reliability  requirements 
it  needs.  However,  studies  are  currently  being  made  which 
are  expected  to  lead  to  standard  requirements  for  some 
categories  of  government  procurement.  Where  standard 
equipment  is  purchased  in  other  co\mtries,  the  existing 
requirements  are  usually  applied,  including  Reliability 
requirements.  When  equipnent  is  to  be  designed  or  manu¬ 
factured  within  Israel,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
Reliability  requirements.  When  locally  manufactured  equip¬ 
ment  is  made  under  a  foreign  licensing  agreement,  there  is 
often  a  question  of  whether  the  locally  made  equipment 
must  be  retested  (for  requalification).  As  more  experience 
is  acquired,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  requalification 
is  necessaiy  and  must  be  an  accepted  part  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  local  manufacturing  capability.  However, 
there  is  still  much  opposition  to  requalification  on  the 
grotjnds  of  added  cost* 

Education 

There  are  many  university  level  courses  offered  which 
relate  to  Reliability  (such  as  Probability  and  Statistics, 
Strength  of  Materials  and  Stress  Analysis),  but  few  which 
cover  the  broad  topic  of  Reliability.  There  are  frequent 
short  courses  (one  to  two  weeks)  and  seminars  or  eymposia 
(one  to  two  days)  covering  Reliability  techniques  and 
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tasks.  These  are  usually  sponsored  by  a  universily  and  a 
local  professional  society. 5 

Professional  Societies 

The  meetings  of  the  Israeli  Section  of  the  IEEE 
include  special  sessions  devoted  to  Reliability .  There  is 
currently  an  effort  to  activate  an  Israeli  Branch  of  the 
Professional  Group  for  Reliability.  There  is  some  debate 
on  whether  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  a  separate  organization 
for  Reliability  or  whether  these  needs  can  be  satisfied 
within  the  ISQC  (Israel  Society  for  Quality  Control)  or 
the  IEEE  (general  section)  framework.  This  is  particularly 
of  concern  when  so  many  companies  tend  to  combine  their 
Reliability  and  Quality  Assurance  activities  within  the 
Same  organizational  grouping. 

The  ISQC  has  been  organized  for  less  than  two  years, 
but  already  has  300  members  and  is  planning  an  active  pro¬ 
gram  of  technical  meetings  and  seminars.  There  is  consid¬ 
eration  being  given  to  eventual  affiliation  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Organization  for  Quality  Control. 

There  are  also  technical  symposia  sponsored  by  the 
Engineers*  Union  vdiich  include  new  concepts  and  tutorial 
lectures.  These  symposia  usually  include  a  session  devoted 
to  Reliability. 7 

Industrial  Practices 

Industrial  practices  relating  to  Reliability  vaiy 
widely,  as  may  be  expected  idien  there  is  no  central  di¬ 
rection  or  incentives,  as  exist  in  the  strong  government 
policies  in  United  States  (for  space  and  defense  programs). 
As  government  needs  for  greater  Reliability  become  formal¬ 
ized  in  contract  requirements,  there  is  a  greater  emphasis 
on  this  discipline  in  industry.  Since  the  government  re- 
quirenients, which  do  exist,  are  usually  in  terras  of  results, 
computed  or  demonstrated,  rather  than  organizational  re¬ 
quirements  or  specific  tasks,  the  organizations  assigned 
responsibility  for  Reliability  varies  greatly.  In  those 
companies  ^diere  the  Design  function  and  the  Manufacturing 
function  are  closely  related,  the  Reliability  function  is 
usually  assigned  to  the  Quality  Assurance  organization  (or 
combined  with  it).  Where  the  existing  Design  organization 
is  somewhat  independent,  there  is  a  tendency  to  assign  the 
Reliability  function  to  individual  personnel  within  the 
Design  group  or  to  create  a  Reliability  Group  within  the 
Design  Engineering  organization. 

As  a  rule,  the  Reliability  organizations  are  consid¬ 
ered  service  groups  (vhose  service  is  not  always  wanted). 

In  some  cases,  they  have  the  authority  to  review  designs 
whether  the  designer  requests  this  or  not.  Project  leaders 
who  have  encountered  difficulties  in  the  field  on  previous 
projects  or  who  have  new  demands  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
customer  are  most  eager  to  use  improved  Product  Assurance 
techniques  and  to  have  guidance  in  designing  for  hi^ 
Reliability.  Unfortunately,  this  is  still  the  exception. 

Within  the  Israel  Aircraft  Company,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  autonomous  divisions.  The  Engineering  Division  is 
primarilly  devoted  to  the  design  and  prototype  fabrication 
of  aircraft.  Within  the  Division,  the  Product  Assurance 
Department  includes  both  Reliability  and  Quality  Assurance 
for  the  Division.  The  major  activity  relates  to  Reliability 
(which  includes  Safety  and  Maintainability).  By  comparison, 
the  Manufacturing  Division  has  a  Quality  Assurance  Depart¬ 
ment  which  does  not  need  to  provide  Reliability  functions, 
as  a  rule.  For  specific  problems  which  may  arise,  they  will 
consult  with  the  Product  Assurance  Department  of  the  Engin¬ 
eering  Division.  In  addition,  they  cooperate  fully  in  joint 


activities  such  as  failure  reporting  and  corrective  action. 
Again  by  comparison,  the  Electronics  Division  has  its  own 
Reliability  and  Quality  Assurance  Department.  In  this 
group.  Reliability  represents  about  one-third  of  their 
activity.  They  also  cooperate  with  the  Product  Assurance 
Department  of  the  Engineering  Division,  but  are  indepen¬ 
dent  since  they  service  the  Design  organization  of  the 
Electronics  Division.  Their  relationship  to  the  Product 
Assurance  Department  of  the  Engineering  Division  is  closer 
to  that  of  a  subcontractor  than  that  of  a  sister  division. 
Similarly,  each  division  has  its  own  Reliability,  Quality 
Assurance  or  Product  Assurance  organization  tailored  to 
its  own  specialized  needs. 

International  Activities 

Most  of  the  Reliability  data  (such  as  failure  rates) 
and  techniques  are  based  on  literature  and  experience 
cariy-over  from  the  United  States,  including  books,  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  symposia,  U.  S.  Mil  Specifications,  etc.  But, 
there  is  also  standards,  specifications  and  tech¬ 

nical  literature  from  many  countries,  particularly  fafom 
Europe . 

In  addition,  Israel  is  participating  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  data  exchange  program  called  “EXACT'*  (international 
Exchange  of  Authenticated  Electronic  Component  Performance 
Data);  In  addition  to  its  prime  purpose  of  exchanging  data 
internationally,  the  Israeli  EXACT  program  is  also  serving 
as  a  focal  point  to  pool  test  data  from  many  companies  in 
Israel  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  Reliability  of 
electronic  and  electro-mechanical  parts  and  unbiased  test 
results  of  these  parts. 

Conclusion 

Developing  Reliability  in  a  developing  country  has 
most  of  the  problems  encountered  in  a  more  mature  indus^* 
trial  society,  plus  raaiy  others  due  to  local  methods, 
customs,  attitudes  and  working  conditions.  However,  a 
developing  count ly  has  not  had  time  to  develop  fixed  ideas 
on  a  new  subject  such  as  Reliability  and  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  the  most  effective  techniques 
rather  than  merely  standard  techniques  from  other  countries® 

A  developing  country  must  be  ready  to  enter  the  com¬ 
petitive  area  of  new  designs  of  reliable  products,  before 
it  can  afford  a  large  investment  in  Reliability  training 
and  technology. (see  Figure  8.)  But  if  the  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  of  a  developing  coiantiy  is  to  survive  and  flourish, 
it  must  eventually  master  and  adapt  Reliability  techniques 
to  fit  both  the  local  conditions  and  the  demands  of  foreign 
competition. 
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INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1107 


SYSTEM  EFFECTIVENESS 
AND 

THE  ONE  ERROR  PER  MAN  PER  DAY  EXPECTATION. 


SUMMARY. 

Making  reliability  predictions  at  various  stages  of  the 
development  of  a  future  equipment  with  new  requirements 
is  only  a  part  of  our  mission.  A  reasonable  prediction 
is  the  starting  point  and  the  reference  for  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  task  which  is  to  tell  our  colleagues  what  to  do  in  order 
to  meet  new  challenges  successfully  and  economically. 

A  large  part  of  our  recommendations  is  directed  towards 
the  protection  of  all  processes  against  human  errors  and 
this  includes  operations  and  maintenance. 

Since  it  is  no  time  to  require  special  arrangements  when 
a  deadline  and  a  fixed  price  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Company,  we  have  to  provide  our  management  with  good 
data  at  an  early  stage  of  negotiations  with  the  buyers. 

When  estimating  we  would  rather  have  energetic  pessi¬ 
mists  sooner  than  sorry  optimists  later  (or  optimists  who 
should  be  sorry).  In  many  instances,  in  order  to  get  a  job, 
technical  service  or  workshop  managers  underestimate 
costs  by  assuming  that  the  new  equipment  will  really  work 
at  its  first  test,  that  suppliers  will  not  be  late  and  that  no 
reject  will  ever  cause  delay.  This  is  a  wrong  attitude 
because  only  salesmen  should  be  authorized  to  cut  prices. 
Estimates  in  materials  and  in  working  hours  should  be 
realistic  and  make  allowance  for  human  errors. 

In  this  paper  we  will  deal  with  the  impact  of  the  human 
element  on  field  reliability  and  on  maintenance  as  an 
extrapolation  of  what  has  been  learnt  in  the  assembly 
workshop,  we  feel  that  these  matters  are  also  relevant 
to  warranty  costs  and  to  customers*  satisfaction. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Our  subject  has  many  sides,  nevertheless  it  is  basic  to 
the  future  elaboration  of  a  more  consistent  doctrine  of 
reliability.  The  many  sides  of  the  human  element  in  sys¬ 
tem  effectiveness  are  philosophy,  anatomy,  physiology, 
psychology  (no  longer  a  part  of  philosophy  for  us)  technol¬ 
ogy,  probabilities  and  several  more  disciplines. 


Naturally  we  do  not  expect  anybody  to  master  all 
disciplines  pertinent  to  human  behavior  and  a  reliability 
engineer  does  not  have  to.  He  needs  some  simple  data 
and  he  may  have  to  be  assisted  by  technicians  conversant 
with  processes  he  does  not  know  well.  With  the  human 
element  as  with  hardware,  a  cautious  engineer  never 
releases  a  figure  without  specifying  its  conditions  of 
validity  and  trying  to  get  some  feedback  about  his  readers* 
interpretations.  This  is  an  anti-hara-kiri  protection. 

People  produce  potential  failures  in  component  fabrica  - 
tion,  in  equipment  assembly,  in  system  operation,  in 
maintenance.  Here  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  wrong 
actions,  errors  and  mistakes,  made  within  periods  of 
acceptable  performance  of  the  worker.  We  will  give  up 
trying  to  cover  more  intellectual  and  vicious  subjects 
such  as  wrong  decisions,  failures  in  communicating, 
forgetfulness,  neglect,  passivity,  euphoria  and  other 
consequences  of  mental,  moral,  durable  (illness)  or  per¬ 
manent  human  deficiencies.  This  reduction  to  physical 
unrational  actions  is  very  artificial  but  it  seems  necessary 
as  a  first  approach.  For  instance  we  will  omit  the  story 
of  the  line  worker  who  has  a  wonderful  idea  and  humbly 
tries  it  with  a  disastrous  result. 

In  our  opinion,  nationality  or  education  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  minimum  error  rate  but  they  have  some 
effect  on  practical  results  observed  in  a  workshop  or  in 
the  field  :  absent-mindedness,  lack  of  discipline,  assump¬ 
tion  of  smartness  beyond  working  correctly  may  be  linked 
to  geographical,  cultural,  educational  or  age  factors. 

We  have  been  able  to  compare  employees  doing  the  same 
thing  in  various  countries,  differences  in  results  are 
significant.  But  such  differences  do  not  affect  the  general 
bearing  of  our  statements. 

We  will  start  with  human  errors  on  the  assembly  line 
because  this  is  where  we  have  the  easiest  access,  then 
we  will  make  some  extrapolations. 
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With  the  one  error  per  maa  per  day  as  a  minimum  aver¬ 
age  we  have  a  simple  way  of  accounting  for  the  human 
element  when  making  predictions.  We  also  expect  to  use 
this  information  in  the  study  of  the  reliability  of  mecha¬ 
nical  devices  whenever  we  know  how  they  are  made. 


HUMAN  ERRORS  ON  THE  ASSEMBLY  LINE. 

Historically  it  is  our  first  contact  with  the  subject  of  this 
paper  ;  about  ten  years  ago  a  manager  in  charge  of  quali¬ 
ty  control  at  Company  level  discovered  two  ideas  about 
human  factors.  His  facts  had  been  gathered  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  assembly  workshop  of  six  plants,  some  plants 
were  producing  radars  other  shops  were  producing  com¬ 
munication  equipment  (already  at  that  time  results  in 
missile  and  satellite  production  were  more  favourable 
but  costs  were  correspondingly  higher). 

1st,  idea.  A  worker  makes  at  least  one  error  a  day  on 
an  average. 

Day  =  eight  hours. 

We  refer  to  qualified  workers,  knowing  what  they  have 
to  do. 

In  fact  this  result  applies  to  good  workers,  very  few 
make  a  smaller  error  rate.  Workers  with  significantly 
more  than  one  error  a  day,  three  errors  for  instance, 
were  known  as  newcomers  to  the  electronic  profession 
or  as  careless  or  ungifted  employees. 

Defects  are  a  way  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  our 
training  program. 

2nd  idea.  A  visual  inspection  detects  90%  of  the  visible 
discrepancies  which  could  cause  a  failure. 

The  more  defects  there  are,  the  more  of  them  go  unde¬ 
tected. 

A  double  inspection  leaves  about  1  %  of  visible  defects. 

These  results  apply  to  good  qualified  inspectors. 

Unseen  defects  remain  as  potential  failures. 

Example  of  a  calculation  based  on  these  two  ideas. 

The  most  frequent  defects  are  bad  soldered  joints,  dama¬ 
ged  components  or  the  risk  of  a  short-circuit.  In  failure 
rate  documentation  these  defects  are  charged  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  soldered  joints,  which  in  fact  contribute  to  the 
largest  share  of  the  assembly  error  failures. 

In  real  life  some  failures  are  suffered  in  the  equipment 
test  laboratory  but  we  should  not  be  dependent  on  that 
and  we  can  discount  equipment  testing  as  a  means  of 
stopping  assembly  defects. 

In  eight  hours  a  worker  makes  400  soldered  joints  with 
his  soldering  iron  (discrete  component  technology) . 


According  to  the  first  idea  above,  one  of  these  400  joints 
on  the  average  is  a  potential  failure  and  only  10%  of  the 
defective  joints  remain  after  inspection.  After  the 
delivery  of  the  equipment  by  the  inspection  section  the 
radio  of  bad  soldered  joints  is: 

0.25  xl0"3 

If  the  equipment  life  is  10®  hours  or  twelve  years,  we 
arrive  at  a  failure  rate  of  : 

2.  5  X  10"^  failures  per  hour. 

This  result  obtained  without  the  support  of  field  reports 
and  statistics  is  reasonable  compared  with  data  from  the 
failure  rate  litterature,  the  RADC  reliability  Notebook 
gives  4  X  10“ 9  per  hour  as  a  high  quality  grade  failure 
rate. 

The  above  calculation  is  based  on  the  average  minimum 
human  error  rate,  the  practical  failure  rate  must  be 
based  on  the  practical  human  error  rate  which  can  be 
known  after  a  small  (three  or  four)  number  of  weeks  of 
data  collection  for  any  particular  assembly  workshop. 

Tin  wave  soldering  has  improved  joint  reliability  but 
human  errors  appear  wherever  they  have  a  chance. 

HYBRID  AND  LARGE. 

INTEGRATED  CIRCUITS. 

In  the  literature  (1)  we  have  found  a  way  of  predicting 
the  reliability  of  LSI,  and  MSI  based  on  the  opportunities 
for  human  errors  whi  ch  can  be  found  throughout  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  process,  adequate  design  being  assumed.  If 
the  process  is  stabilized,  the  one  error  per  man  per  day 
minimum  average  can  guide  us  if  we  know  the  process, 
the  duration  of  each  manual  operation,  the  task  critica¬ 
lity,  the  quantity  of  potential  failures  that  each  kind  of 
error  can  create  and  also  the  manufacturer’s  Quality 
Control.  All  such  element  should  be  known  even  before 
we  order  LSI’s  or  even  start  detailed  definition  work  with 
any  manufacturer. 

Although  there  are  charts  for  failure  rates  corresponding 
to  each  step  of  production  of  a  LSI,  it  may  happen  that  we 
have  no  data  about  an  essential,  new  operation.  Then  the 
first  idea  of  the  previous  chapter  is  applicable.  We  have 
also  verified  that  it  works  well  with  the  assembly  of 
transistors  and  standard  integrated  circuit  in  hybrid 
circuits. 

Not  only  do  prediction  techniques  based  on  the  human 
element  yield  reasonable  predictions,  they  are  also  a 
tool  in  process  evaluation  and  in  comparison  when  a 
choice  has  to  be  made  between  several  machines. 

For  instance  the  failure  rate  of  a  bond  is  2  x  10”^  per 
hour,  the  time  for  compression,  heating  and  cooling  is 
slightly  more  than  a  minute  and  production  is  under  400 
bonds  per  operator  per  day,  but  opportunity  for  causing 
a  potential  failure  is  offered  to  the  operator  only  during 
a  very  small  part  of  the  process,  i.  e.  during  positioning 
(pressure  and  heat  are  automatically  controlled)  and  dur¬ 
ing  handling. 
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Therefore  the  above  failure  rate  can  be  verified  well. 

Also  we  were  easily  convinced  that  for  a  particular  hy¬ 
brid  circuit,  the  failure  rate  could  not  be  smaller  than 

10“ 7  per  hour,  assuming  good  reliability  of  all  semi¬ 
conductor  components. 

The  above  failure  rate  for  a  bond  is  higher  than  failure 
rates  obtained  with  automatic  equipment  on  standard 
semi-conductors.  LSI  and  hybrid  circuits  are  specific 
items  which  are  often  produced  in  small  lots. 

Our  predictions  may  be  proved  optimistic.  We  may  have 
to  allow  for  the  fact  that  LSI  or  hybrid  circuit  production 
is  not  a  pleasant  job  (discipline,  stem  supervision,  repe¬ 
titive  work)  and  the  turnover  is  high  among  operators. 
Then  the  practical  error  rate  we  should  consider  may  be 
two  or  three  errors  per  man  per  day.  Then  if  our  pre¬ 
diction  methods  are  still  too  optimistic  there  is  either 
a  problem  of  technology  or  a  problem  of  production 
know-how. 

Normally  we  have  to  assume  that  the  process  is  sound. 
Otherwise  reliability  is  zero  and  the  problem  is  for  some 
body  else  ;  technicians,  method  experts,  etc. . .  We  may 
try  to  help  but  we  are  no  longer  involved  as  reliability 
people.  We  always  repeat  that  reliability  problems  are 
tied  to  the  best  of  the  bad  parts,  which  implies  that  tech¬ 
nical  and  basic  quality  requirements  have  been  met  and 
that  obvious  defective  units  are  always  rejected  (figure  1) 

OPERATOR  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 
QUALITY  CONTROL. 

We  only  mention  a  well  known  point  about  Quality  Control 
Inspectors  do  not  make  Quality,  they  recognize  it.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  made  by  workers,  supervisors,  process  documen¬ 
tation,  operation  preparation,  handling  and  storage. 

(We  limit  ourselves  to  conformance  and  omit  design).  Bad 
products  should  ideally  be  eliminated  by  the  responsible 
operator.  Unfortunately  the  employee  may  be  unable  to 
really  "see"  the  result  of  his  work. 

If  one  of  the  essential  prerequisities  is  not  met  either  in 
specific  circuit  production  or  in  electronic  equipment 
assembly  we  can  expect  a  high  quantity  of  rejects  after 
inspection  and  a  high  failure  rate.  Human  errors  v/ill  be 
multiplied  five  or  tenfold  and  the  customer  will  receive 
too  many  potential  failures. 

When  we  visit  a  possible  subcontractor’s  plant  we  do  not 
ask  well  known  questions  such  as  :  ’’Do  you  have  inspec¬ 
tors  ?",  the  answer  is  always  "yes"  because  no  one  likes 
suicide.  If  we  ask  "Do  you  budget  inspection  directly  for 
each  important  contract?"  or  "Show  me  inspection  times 
on  your  scheduling  boards"  or  "Do  your  foremen  have 
secretaries  ?  "Then  the  plant  manager  may  call  our  vice- 
president  about  our  lack  of  tact,  which  means  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  are  being  paid  for  (A  foreman  without  a 
secretary  is  always  under  blueprints  and  papers  and  does 
not  supervise  a  thing).  (What  is  not  budgeted  is  not  fully 

done).  (If  inspection  time  is  squeezed _ every  one 

knows)  (4). 


The  one  error  per  man  per  day  applies  to  manual  work 
whenever  operators  have  no  excuse  for  producing  defects, 
and  when  conditions  are  so  good  that  they  are  responsible 
for  the  conformance  of  their  production  (2). 

ERRORS  IN  EQUIPMENT  OPERATION. 

Honestly  we  have  not  been  to  obtain  enough  data  which  woqld 
support  our  former  statements  but  wfe  have  not  given  up 
hope  for  some  foreseeable  future. 

Equipments  should  be  tolerant  of  operators 'errors  and  it 
is  desirable  that  damage  causing  errors  be  signaled  for 
both  maintenance  and  training  purposes.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  unimportant  mistake 
and  the  one  'wiiich  causes  500  deaths,  the  second  one  is  the 
result  of  the  unfortunate  coincidence  of  a  human  error  and 
the  possibility  of  a  serious  accident. 

The  best  experience  concerning  error  in  equipment  opera¬ 
tion  is  held  by  railroad  and  bus  companies  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  by  airlines. 

In  a  plant  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  kind  of  data  we  want, 
but  from  the  field  it  is  nearly  impossible.  The  best  data 
collection  program  we  know  does  not  provide  us  with  any¬ 
thing  about  human  errors. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  prove  that  one  error  per  man  per 
day  is  a  realistic  rate  and  that  it  is  more  correct  than  ten 
or  0. 1. 

We  can  give  an  example  which  is  a  simplification  of  a  real 
situation  : 

Three  switches  are  on  a  board,  switch  I  has  to  be  actuated 
many  times  a  day,  switches  2  and  3  should  not  be  actuated 
in  normal  operation  of  an  equipment  controlled  by  the  switch¬ 
board  and  pressing  switch  number  3  destroys  a  specific 
part  one  tenth  of  the  time.  From  the  frequency  of  the  orders 
of  specific  spares  by  the  customer  we  can  infer  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  operator's  error  rate.  The  accuracy  of  such  an 
inference  may  be  rather  poor  but  the  solution  would  be 
better  than  the  total  absence  of  information. 

If  spares  requirements  are  interesting,  analysis  of  defective 
assemblies  returned  from  the  field  is  very  valuable  and  well 
filled  report  forms  are  always  appreciated  by  the  reliability 
group.  Only  few  customers  provide  us  with  this  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Reports  about  human  errors  would  stimulate  research 
on  better  control  layout,  better  labeling  and  improved  man- 
nuals  (3). 

ERRORS  IN  MAINTENANCE. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  a  result  of  some  interest  although 
the  situation  we  will  describe  cannot  be  blamed  only  on 
maintenance  technician  random  errors.  We  have  observed 
failures  occuring  with  a  complex  system  and  we  have  made 
charts  showing  the  times  of  failures  for  each  subassembly 
of  each  equipment  and  we  have  found  that  60  %  failures  hap¬ 
pening  to  a  subassembly  are  repeated  within  10  %  of  the 
MTBF  of  this  subassembly,  conversely  40  %  failures  hap¬ 
pening  for  the  first  time  remain  single  facts. 
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This  experience  is  not  an  isolated  one  but  it  is  our  first 
attempt  in  analysis  of  quantitative  practical  maintenance 
effectiveness  because  we  receive  more  thorough  failure 
reports  about  this  system  than  we  generally  get. 

Among  other  things,  we  consider  that  the  maintenance  is 
to  be  thoroughly  reviewed  when  a  situation  such  as  the 
above  occurs.  Insufficient  technical  maturity,  secondary 
damage  caused  by  a  failure  and  poor  manuals  may  be 
suspected.  Our  opinion  is  that  human  errors  have  to  take 
their  share  of  the  blame  for  duplicated  failures. 

Since  access  to  some  sites  may  be  difficult  for  many 
reasons,  in  parallel  with  actions  by  the  responsible 
department,  we  have  made  models  which  illustrate  the 
effect  or  ineffective  maintenance  on  reliability  and  we 
have  tried  theoretically  to  reconstruct  what  is  going  on, 
a  classical  technique  of  process  identification. 

We  imagine  a  device  which  can  assume  three  states  : 

State  1.  The  device  operates  and  its  failure  rate  is  ^ 

State  2.  The  device  has  failed,  the  maintenance  crew  is 
working  on  it,  with  a  probability  the  device  is  not  well 
repaired,  with  a  probability  /-  it  is  correctly  re¬ 
paired  and  its  reliability  is  restored. 

State  3.  The  device  operates,  it  has  not  beep  well  repai¬ 
red  and  its  failure  rate  is  H]  /\  with  n  greater  than  +  1. 

Consequence  :  Lacking  any  knowledge  about  the  true  con¬ 
dition  of  the  device  after  its  most  recent  failure,  the  fai¬ 
lure  rate  is  equal  to  the  mean  value  between  that  in  state 
1  and  that  in  state  3.  (Figure  2). 

Whenever  there  is  no  good  reason  for  unsuccessful  repair 
and  if  we  are  confident  about  the  reliability  of  the  device, 
we  may  reconstruct  actual  facts  if  we  introduce  human 
errors.  If  a  repair  is  performed  in  one  hour  and  if  the 
repairman  works  eight  hours  a  day,  the  one  error  per 
man  per  day  gives  a  ratio  of  unsuccessful  repairs  equal 
to  0. 125.  If  an  unsuccessful  repair  gives  the  device  a 
failure  rate  ten  times  larger  than  normal,  the  average 
failure  rate  is  more  than  twice  the  normal  one. 

In  a  more  elaborate  model,  we  assume  that  after  some 
time  such  as  0, 15  the  MTBF,  the  device  can  be  considered 
as  correctly  repaired  and  has  returned  to  state  1  (figure  3). 

The  above  explanations  show  how  human  error  consequen¬ 
ces  can  be  traced  when  we  have  very  little  information, 
CONCLUSION. 

The  reduction  of  human  errors  is  important  to  ourselves, 
to  our  customers  and  to  their  crews.  We  only  mention  the 
effect  of  human  errors  on  spare  parts  logistics.  This  pro¬ 
blem  still  has  to  be  treated  in  a  scientific  way  but  high 
dividends  can  be  expected  for  the  efforts. 

Many  wonderful  modem  tools  tolerance  neither  error  nor 
mistake  and  the  knowledge  of  the  general  presence  of  hu¬ 
man  errors  is  very  important  to  everybody  since  progress 
will  depend  on  everybody’s  willingness  to  contribute.  We 
are  aware  that  we  have  some  facts  but  that  we  are  still 
missing  some  information  which  would  justify  the  generali¬ 
zation  of  what  has  been  observed  in  our  plants. 


The  conclusion  should  not  be  the  end  of  an  effort  but  the 
beginning  of  further  action  and  investigation. 
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FIGURE  1, 

COMPONENT  RELIABILITY  SEEN  BY  AN  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURER. 


JUNK  OR  MUSEUM 


UNDER 

REPAIR 


FIGURE  2. 

RANDOMLY  UNSUCCESSFUL  MAINTENANCE. 


STATE  3  :  EQUIPMENT  SUBJECT  TO  A  DOUBT. 
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Introduction 


With  the  improvement  in  transportation 
technology,  the  world  has  "shrunk”  to  the 
point  where  products  and  services  can  easily 
be  exchanged  between  nations.  This  exchange 
has  been  further  spurred  on  by  an  increased 
interdependence  between  nations.  The  inter¬ 
dependence  is  the  result  of  the  nation's 
specialization  in  the  manufacture  of  some, 
not  all,  products  in  order  to  maintain  an 
efficient  level  of  operation. 

The  results  of  this  world  ."shrinkage", 
and  the  increase  in  specialization  and  inter¬ 
dependence,  has  led  to  an  increase  in  inter¬ 
national  combines  of  countries.  Witness  the 
European  combines  such  as  the  European 
Economic  Community  (E.E.C.)  and  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  (E.F.T.A.)  popularly 
known  as  the  inner  six  and  the  outer  seven, 
the  European  Committee  for  Standardization 
(C.E.N.)  and  the  European  Electrical  Stand¬ 
ards  Coordinating  Committee  (C.E.N.E.L. ) . 

The  United  Kingdom,  France  and  West  Germany 
jointly  established  the  Tripartite  Committee 
to  develop  restrictive  trade  standards. 

There  are  other  combinations  such  as  the 
British  Commonwealth  group,  the  Pan  American 
Standards  Commission  (COPANT),  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  African,  Arab,  and  Socialist 
countries. 

In  dealing  with  these  combines,  the 
American  exporting  and  importing  companies 
have  become  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
tariffs,  freight  rates,  import  and  export 
quotas,  patent  laws,  and  agency  agreements. 
Now,  however,  these  same  companies  will  have 
to  become  additionally  familiar  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  product  certification,  standardi¬ 
zation,  and  product  liability  and  safety 
laws.  This  aspect  of  internatioml  trade 
has  been  largely  ignored  by  American  com¬ 
panies,  and  unknown  to  the  general  public 
because  in  the  past  U.S.  standards  were 
usually  accepted  and  used  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  This  was  so  because 
of  our  recognized  superior  technological 
position.  But,  times  have  changed,  and  the 
U.S.  is  no  longer  in  that  enviable  position 
of  having  its  standards  treated  as  preferred 
standards.  Both  the  developed,  and  the 
developing,  countries  of  the  world  have 
embarked  on  crash  standardization  programs, 
followed  by  certification  and  product 
liability  and  safety  laws.^ 

Initially  standards  were  used  as  a 
device  to  control  trade  and  maintain  trade 
positions.  Then  it  was  found  that  stand¬ 
ardization  was  essential  to  efficient 
production  and  marketing.  In  modern  times, 
both  the  developed,  and  developing  nations, 


have  found  that  standardization  serves  to 
ease  international  trade,  and  promote  the 
acceptance  of  each  other’s  product. 

Standardization  as  a  Trade  Barrier 

Of  late,  standardization  has  again 
become  a  method  of  trade  restraint  and  trade 
control.  Blocs  of  nations  have  begun  to 
develop  standards  that  favor  the  members  of 
the  bloc,  and  put  the  nations  outside  of  the 
bloc  at  a  disadvantage.  Additional  barriers 
are  created  by  requiring  by  law,  certifica¬ 
tion,  or  conformity  to  these  standards. 

In  1970,  the  Tripartite  Committee 
expanded  its  horizons  to  accept  each  country’s 
certification  on  products,  with  membership 
open  to  all  EEC  and  EFTA  members.  To  date, 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  non 
European  countries,  have  not  been  permitted 
to  participate  in  either  CENEL  or  CEN.  The 
result  of  this  exclusion  is  that  U.S.  com¬ 
ponents,  aside  from  possibly  being  more 
expensive,  are  even  more  difficult  to  market 
in  Europe  because  they  are  subject  to 
additional  testing.  The  situation  is  further 
complicated  for  U.S.  export  companies  by  the 
fact  that  the  Tripartite  Agreement  calls  for 
inspection  of  manufacturing  facilities  as 
well  as  product  testing  requirements. 2 

It  was  widely  believed  by  U.S.  Industry 
that  the  above  exclusion  was  a  direct  attempt 
to  stem  the  flow  of  U.S.  products  into  Europe. 
This  means  that  a  company  exporting  into 
CENEL  countries  will  have  to  submit  its 
products  to  third  party  testing,  certifica¬ 
tion  and  inspection.  This  increases  costs 
and  is  designed  to  put  non-CENEL  produced 
products  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  International  Electrotechnical 
Commission  (I.E.C.)  recognized  the  problem 
and  has,  after  considerable  debate  and  study, 
asked  interested  countries  to  participate 
in  a  management  committee  charged  with  the 
development  of  operating  procedures,  and 
rules  for  operation  and  financing.  Partici¬ 
pation  by  the  U.S.  is  dependent  upon  financial 
support  for  the  management  commit tee&  members. 

Quality  Marks 

In  addition,  many  nations  have  developed 
a  system  of  standard  quality  marks.  The 
quality  mark  is  supposed  to  assure  the  con- 
stimer  that  the  product  bearing  the  mark  meets 
certain  quality,  reliability,  safety,  and 
interchangeability  standards.  For  example, 
the  Australian  mark  is  "AS,  and  has  been  ad¬ 
ministered,  since  1955 i  by  the  Standards 
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Association  of  Australia.  No  foreign  marks 
are  permitted  in  Australia,  nor  is  the  AS 
mark  registered  in  any  other  country. 

Foreign  manufacturers  are  permitted  to  use 
the  AS  mark  if  they  meet  the  criteria  set 
forth  by  the  Standards  Association  of 
Australia.  An  Australian  consumer,  given 
the  choice,  would  probably  pick  a  product 
with  the  AS  mark  over  one  without  the  AS  mark. 
The  consumer,  as  well  as  the  Australian 
Standards  Association,  has  the  right  to  take 
action  against  any  AS  mark  licensee, 3 

Canada  registered  in  1946  a  "CSA*’  mark, 
in  1938  France  started  to  use  an  "NF”  mark, 
Germany  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the 
”DIN”  mark  in  1920,  India  authorized  in  1952 
the  ”ISI”  and  in  Japan  two  marks  were 
authorized  in  1949  and  1950,  ”JAS*‘  and  **JIS". 
Other  countries  such  as  the  Philippines,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  also  employ  quality  marks.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
have  a  legally  recognized  national  quality 
mark  system,  although  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  has  under  con¬ 
sideration,  a  project  for  such  a  mark  which 
will  bear  the  monogram  "C".  Use  of  the  mark 
will  not  be  compulsory  but  license  will  be 
required  if  such  use  is  taken  advantage  of. 
Foreign  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  use  the  mark  and  foreign 
countries  may  also  register  their  own  marks. 
The  U.S.  is  hoping  to  license  the  ”C*'  mark 
abroad  as  well.  As  is  the  case  in  most 
developed  nations,  misuse  of  the  mark  can 
result  in  withdrawal  or  other  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.^ 

Current  U.S.  Status 

It  can  be  seen  that  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  field  of  international  commerce  has  and 
is  experiencing  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
from  just  about  every  nation  in  the  free 
world  and  especially  those  countries  which 
comprise  the  now  ten-member  European  Economic 
Community.  To  complicate  the  situation,  the 
U.S,  is  doing  very  little  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  this  blas^  attitude 
is  serving  as  a  catalyst  to  accelerate  the 
movement.  When  one  considers  the  fact  that 
small  nations  such  as  Israel,  Hungary  and 
Ghana  have  been  employing  certification 
marks  for  years  and  the  United  States  is 
currently  "considering”  the  adoption  of  such 
a  mark,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  rested  upon  its  laurels  long  enough. 
Further  evidence  of  the  American  propensity 
not  to  comply  with  world  opinion  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  U.S,  to  metricate.  The  United 
Kingdom  recognized  this  need  for  conformity 
several  years  ago  and  had  the  courage  to 
initiate  a  program  which  it  knew  would  be 
costly  and  confusing,  but  also,  necessary. 

To  reverse  these  negative  trends,  it 
would  appear  that  Washington  had  better  enact 
some  rapid,  drastic  legislation  of  a  nature 
that  will  result  in  the  restoration  of  the 
image  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  leader 
before  this  image  deteriorates  to  a  point  at 
which  it  is  so  tarnished  that  it  is  irrepar¬ 
able. 


The  prospects  for  House  passage  of  the 
International  Standards  bill  HR8111  are  not 
encouraging  at  this  writing  (8/20/72)  even 
though  the  Senate  has  passed  the  International 
Voluntary  Standards  Cooperation  Act  of  1972 
(S.  1798).  Subject  to  voluntary  international 
use  would  be  engineering  and  commodity 
standards  for  products,  processes,  procedures, 
conventions,  test  methods,  and  their  physical, 
functional,  and  performance  characteristics. 
The  standards,  as  indicated,  are  voluntary; 
business,  for  example,  would  not  be  required 
to  accept  and  use  them.  Consumers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  suppliers,  etc.,  would  all  have  a 
hand  in  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
public  interest.  The  idea  behind  the  act  was 
to  provide  for  representation  of  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests  in  bringing  about  voluntary  standards 
and  making  agreements  with  other  countries  to 
assure  compliance;  to  promote  international 
trade;  and  to  improve  the  balance  of  trade 
and  payments. 

In  addition,  Metrication  bills,  S-2483, 
HR-I2307  and  12555  are  being  considered. 

The  Senate  has  held  hearings  and  passed  its 
bill.  The  House  has  scheduled  them  for  late 

1972. 

In  December  1971  Mr.  Richard  0.  Simpson, 
then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reported  that  "The  U.S.  is  actively  partici¬ 
pating  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  Code  on 
Standards  and  Certification.  This  Code,  if 
followed,  should  ensure  that  standards  and 
certification  will  serve  to  foster,  rather 
than  inhibit,  trade.  As  presently  contem¬ 
plated  the  Code  would  apply  to  the  full 
range  of  industrial  products,  would deal  with 
mandatory  as  well  as  voluntary  standards,  and 
would  apply  equally  to  health  and  safety  and 
environmental  standards • 

This  code  would  give  increased  importance 
to  the  activities  of  the  private  sector's 
initiatives  in  international  private  non¬ 
treaty  bodies  such  as  ISO  and  IEC.3 

A  hearing  by  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  was 
held  on  July  26,  1972  (with  respect  to 
standards)  which  brought  out  a  great  diversity 
of  viewpoints. 

There  was  a  consensus  on  the  value  of 
international  harmonization  of  standards,  if 
such  hamonization  didn't  weaken  existing 
U.S.  standards.  However,  many  expressed 
doubts  concerning  any  international  scheme 
through  which  certification  by  a  laboratory 
in  one  country  would  be  accepted  in  other 
countries.  The  Electronics  Industries  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  taken  the  position  that# 

a)  only  the  manufacturer  can  provide 
quality  assurance  or  certification  for 
each  product  which  he  manufacturers,  and 

b)  the  independent  body  which  makes 
periodic  tests  and  audits  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  quality  function  should  be 
characterized  as  a  Quality  Assessment 
Body,  not  a  Quality  Assurance  Body, 
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One  of  the  hearing  examiners  stated  in  part 
*'The  GATT  Code  should  not  concern  itself  in 
any  way  with  the  preparations  of  standards  by 
voluntary  standards  bodies#  Voluntary  stand¬ 
ards  bodies  should  be  left  to  themselves, 
until  their  activities  demonstrably  raise 
public  policy  issues,  at  which  point  they 
should  be  legislatively  controlled  at  the 
national  level  via  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
through  other  national  legislation#"^  It  is 
thus  difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  U.S*  adopting  a  Volun¬ 
tary  Standards  Act  and  formally  acknowledge 
ANSI  as  the  recognized  national  standards 
institute  and  the  coordinator  of  the  private 
voluntary  standards  system j  internationally, 
ANSI  already  represents  the  United  States  in 
ISO  and  lEC,  the  two  major  international 
standards  writing  bodies. 

International  Standardizing  Bodies 

There  are  in  existence,  international 
bodies  such  as  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Standardization  (I.S#0.)  and  its 
electrical  counterpart  the  International 
Electrotechnical  Commission  (I.E.C#)  whose^ 
members  are  working  on  the  task  to  "harmonize" 
the  various  national  standards  and  certifica¬ 
tion  programs  so  that  they  do  not  become 
trade  barriers. 

Historical 

The  International  Electrotechnical 
Commission  (I.E.C.)  was  created  in  I906  when 
world  leaders  recognized  the  need  for  inter¬ 
national  standardization  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  trade.  In  19^6  the  International 
Standards  Organization  (ISO)  was  founded  to 
which  the  lEC  is  affiliated.  The  object  of 
the  ISO  is  "to  promote  the  development  of 
standards  in  the  world  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  international  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  and  to  developing  mutual 
cooperation  in  intellectual  scientific, 
technological,  and  economic  activity."? 

The  ISO  and  the  lEC  represent  countries 
having  four-fifths  of  the  world’s  population. 
Between'  them  the  two  organizations  have 
published  nearly  1,000  Recommendations  - 
which  cover  an  ever-increasing  field  and 
which  represent  an  impressive  tribute  to 
international  cooperation  in  the  sharing  of 
technical  knowledge.  There  are  also  about 
1,000  Recommendations  currently  in  draft  on 
which  the  national  member  bodies  are  being 
consulted  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest 
measure  of  agreement  before  publication. 

The  ISO  and  the  lEC  have  established 
close  relations  with  bodies  working  in  broad¬ 
ly  similar  fields.  Some  of  these  are  inter¬ 
governmental,  notably  the  regional  commis¬ 
sions  and  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
(the  ISO  and  the  lEC  enjoy  consultative 
status  with  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil).  Both  of  these  organizations  have  as 
their  prime  function  the  development  and 
promotion  of  standards  that  are  mutually 
acceptable  throughout  the  world.  To  carry 
out  this  function  a  series  of  Committees, 
each  having  technical  experts  from  member 
countries,  contribute  of  their  time  and 


expertise,  preparing  procedures,  standards, 
definitions  and  guides  in  the  form  of 
Recommendations.  The  representatives  of 
National  Standards  organizations  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  these  deliberations  are  expected  to 
aid  in  generating  the  international  standards 
and  encourage  their  adoption  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries. 

In  many  countries  these  standards  have 
the  status  of  government  regulations  to 
which  importers,  exporters  and  manufacturers 
must  adhere.  In  other  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  the  adoption  of  these  stand¬ 
ards  are  basically  voluntary  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  involved.  These  stand¬ 
ards,  developed  by  volunteers,  are  adopted 
by  state,  municipal  and  school  board  author¬ 
ities  as  part  of  building,  operating,  zoning 
and  licensing  codes.  They  thus  become,  in 
fact,  law,  but  are  enforceable  in  those 
jurisdictions  only.  It  is  the  intent  of  U.S. 
standards  experts  and  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  representatives  to 
develop  compatible  Standards  and  Evaluation 
procedures  which  are  useable  in  both  types 
of  requirements,  the  voluntary  and  the 
directed  or  regulated.  Voluntary  standardi¬ 
zation  systems  are  not  governed  by  government 
regulations  or  law  but  by  the  buyers  of  a 
product.  Since  the  buyer  usually  defines 
the  characteristics  desired  these  become  the 
product  requirements.  The  buyer  elects  to 
buy  a  standard  or  a  non  standard  item.  The 
public  has  this  choice  also  and  it  is 
axiomatic  that  if  enough  buyers  fail  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  product,  standard  or  not,  it  is 
usually  taken  off  the  market.  Thus  the  buyer 
voluntarily  creates  or  defeats  a  "Standard". 
Manufacturers  are  interested  in  selling 
products  to  produce  a  profit  and  are  motiv¬ 
ated  by  volume. 

Mr.  William  McAdams,  President  of  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  of  the  I.E.C.,  on 
July  26,  1972,  before  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
on  Possible  GATT  Code  of  Conduct  for  Prevent¬ 
ing  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade,  stated  in 

part . "We  (the  U.S.N.C.-I.E.C. )  have  one 

other  serious  concern  that  we  believe  ought 
to  be  examined  carefully  by  your  office. 

The  background  information  supplied  (on  GATT) 
notes  that  more  than  800  non  tariff  barriers 
(NTB's)  restrict  international  trade  at 
present,  but  does  not  attempt  to  list  them. 

It  is  our  impression  that  many  of  these  800 
affect  United  States  exports  more  than  they 
do  our  imports.  We  suspect  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  used  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
developed  world,  may  be  one  of  the  major 
barriers  we  present  to  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turer  attempting  to  export  to  the  U.S., 
whereas  other  nations  have  more — and  more 
complex — NTBs,  in  addition  to  standards, 
that  affect  our  exports  to  them. "8 

It  is  therefore  painfully  obvious  that 
the  U.S.  is  attempting  to  maintain  a  leader¬ 
ship  position  in  world  trade  by  participating 
in  I.S.O.,  I.E.C.,  C.E.N.E.L.  and  G.A.T.T. 
activities.  However,  without  financial  and 
moral  support  from  governmental  agencies  and 
private  industry  these  efforts  by  a  few 
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volunteers  may  not  succeed. 

Foreign  Product  Liability  Laws 

Following  close  after  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  certification  programs,  are  the 
product  liability  laws.  Consumer  protec¬ 
tion  organizations  from  over  30  countries 
have  united  into  a  group  called  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  of  Consumer’s  Unions. 
They  have  united  on  an  international  level 
to  urge,  among  other  things,  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  consumer  protection  laws.  Within  the 
last  several  years  a  new  product  liability 
law  has  been  enacted  in  Germany,  which  will 
probably  become  the  model  for  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe.  This  law  applies  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  companies,  protection 
for  workers  or  operators  of  equipment  from 
injury  by  defective  product.  The  law  also 
protects  third  parties.  In  some  cases  the 
manufacturer  now  has  the  burden  of  proving 
the  cause  of  the  experienced  defect,  and 
the  manufacturer  may  be  liable  if  he  could 
foresee  that  his  product  could  be  unsafe 
even  though  he  could  not  foresee  the 
specific  injury  in  question. 9 

This  compares  with  the  recently  enacted 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  (OSHA)  and  the  older  doctrine  of  strict 
Liability  contained  in  the  Restatement  of 
Torts  (Second)  Section  402A.^0 

Other  European  legislative  acts  which 
have  been  enacted  recently  are  the  British 
Trade  Description  Act,  which  came  into 
force  on  November  30,  1968.  The  function  of 
the  Act  is  to  deter  misdescription,  and  to 
discourage  its  repetition,  by  the  threat  or 
fact  of  criminal  proceedings.  These  could 
lead  to  fines,  in  serious  cases  unlimited  in 
amount,  or  to  imprisonment,  or  both.  The 
Act  does  not  require  that  a  description  be 
given,  but  where  one  is  given  it  must  be  the 
truth.  In  the  last  year  over  2800  complaints 
were  handled  by  local  enforcement  personnel 
who  have  the  ability  to  fine  and  imprison 
for  violations. 

In  Belgiimi  new  legislation,  passed  in 
197lf  now  requires  the  processing  of  con¬ 
sumer  complaints,  which  in  the  past  took 
months  or  even  years,  to  be  handled  within 
eight  days  by  sellers  of  pro duct. ^2 

In  addition,  new  legislation  requires 
clear  price  and  weight  marking,  prohibits 
misleading  advertising,  the  "knocking”  of 
competitors,  sales  at  less  than  cost, 

’pyramid  selling’,  and  the  forcing  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  unsolicited  goods.  It  also  con¬ 
trols  marking  in  sales. 

Russian  organization  is  such  that  a 
factory  can  develop  a  new  design  and  new 
process  and  receive  credit  for  its  ideas. 

The  factory,  however,  cannot  employ  the 
design,  process  or  product  until  the 
cognizant  Ministry  approves  the  plans.  When 
approval  is  given,  all  factories  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence  receive  copies 
of  literatu]^  drawings  and  test  reports. 

By  an  established  date,  all  producers  of 
that  product  must  follow  the  State  procedures 


Thus,  the  Russians  have  nationwide 
standards  for  technological  processes  and 
product  so  that  a  piece  of  furniture  pur¬ 
chased  in  Moscow  is  the  same  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  Kiev  or  any  other  city  in  the  Soviet 
sphere  even  though  a  different  factory 
produced  it.  This  effectively  eliminates 
product  shipment  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  It  eliminates  competition 
since  all  companies  are  State  owned  and  have 
their  own  marketing  areas.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  assures  that  the  product  has  been 
tested  as  thoroughly  as  the  Ministry  decides 
is  necessary.  It  is  unlike  anything  we  have 
tried^in  the  United  States. 

Quality  -  Reliability  Responsibility 

One  of  the  key  underlying  principles  of 
all  the  items  discussed  above  involves  the 
measurement  of  the  adequacy  of  a  product  to 
satisfy  a  set  of  standards  or  specifications, 
whether  for  certification,  acceptable  product 
listings,  import  or  export  licenses.  Thus 
the  Quality/Reliability  Engineer  is  directly 
involved  in  every  phase  of  standardization. 
Although  he  may  not  participate  (he  should) 
in  the  development  of  a  requirement  he  is; 

1.  the  Evaluator 

2.  the  Compliance  Certifier 

3.  the  last  manufacturer’s  representative 

to  see  the  product  before  it  leaves  the 
fabricator's  control. 

4.  the  representative  that  testifies  that; 

a.  it  was  shipped  in  good  condition 

b.  it  worked  in  tests 

c.  it  contained  warnings  and  labels 

d.  it  was  empty  of  combustibles 

e.  other  products  like  it  were  in 

operation. 

f .  other  products  like  it  had  not 

failed. 

g.  there  was  no  prior  indication  of 

failure,  trouble  or  misuse. 

5.  the  company  representative  who  could  be 
subject  to  criminal  action  if  he  was 
aware  of  defective  conditions  prior  to 
the  product’s  shipment. 

Quality  -  Reliability  International  Involve¬ 
ment. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  number  of  special¬ 
ists  in  the  Quality-Reliability  field  rec¬ 
ognized  the  need  for  international  standardi¬ 
zation  of  the  many  facets  of  Quality  Control 
and  Reliability  terminology,  techniques, 
formula,  and  procedures  as  it  would  eventual¬ 
ly  effect  world  trade.  An  organizing  commit¬ 
tee  of  these  specialists  met  and  petitioned 
the  I.E.C.  for  Technical  Committee  status 
with  the  express  desire  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  their  concern.  In  I965  the  I.E.C. 
created  Technical  Committee  56  on  Reliability 
of  Electronic  Equipment  and  Components  used 
therein.  Initially  the  American  Society  for 
Quality  Control  financially  and  morally 
supported  the  Secretariat  for  this  Committee. 
Shortly  thereafter  A.S.Q.C.  ran  out  of  funds 
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and  had  to  withdraw  it*s  financial  support. 

Howeveri  the  U.S.N.C.  continues  to  be 
operated  by  volunteers  with  out-of-pocket 
expenses  provided  by  a  small  member  of 
Corporations.  The  American  National  Stand¬ 
ards  Institute  (A.N.S.I.)  and  the  Electronics 
Industries  Association  (E.I.A.)  support  the 
work  by  providing  many  routine  administrative, 
office  and  mailing  services. 

During  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Electrotechnical  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (May  1970),  the  United 
States  Delegation  of  Technical  Committee  56  - 
the  committee  on  "Reliability  of  Electronic 
apparatus  and  parts  used  therein",  proposed 
that  the  lEC  study  the  possibility  of  a  truly 
international  Quality  Certification  scheme 
for  Electronic  Components.  The  U.S.A. 
Delegation  also  recommended  that  TC  56  be 
permitted  to  establish  a  Working  Group  to 
formulate  the  operational  requirements  and 
the  appropriate  protocol  for  this  scheme. 

Both  of  these  proposals  were  accepted  by  the 
lEC  governing  Council.  Many  reports  and^ 
analyses  were  developed  by  participants  in 
the  special  Working  Group  7,  which  was  headed 
by  I.E.E.E.  Fellow,  Dr.  Leon  Podolsky,  a 
Vice  President  of  the  I.E.C.,  U.S.  National 
Committee.  The  I.E.C.  Council,  after  a 
detailed  study  of  the  International  Quality 
Certification  plans  and  supporting  reports, 
decided  to  accept  the  overall  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  detailed  procedures 
for  Electronic  Components  as  the  initial 
commodity. 

At  the  present  time,  the  I.E.C.  is 
establishing  a  management  commitee  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  rules  and  procedures  of  a  Quality 
Certification  Procedure.  This  committee  will 
consist  of  two  representatives  from  each 
country  interested  in  the  Certification  Plan, 
each  will  be  required  to  contribute  a 
stipulated  amount  for  the  organizational  and 
initial  operational  expenses  of  this  group. 

To  fully  implement  the  current  plan,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  in  each 
country  a  National  Supervisory  Inspectorate. 
It*s  purpose  will  be  to  oversee,  monitor  and 
review  the  activities  of  the  companies 
desiring  participation  in  this  International 
Quality  Certification  Procedure.  It  is 
expected  that  the  United  States  members  of 
I.E.C.  TC-56  will  participate  in  preparing 
some  of  the  detail  procedures  of  Quality 
Organization,  Equipment  Calibration  Systems 
and  Test  Specifications. 

Mr.  A.  Okun,  Chief  Delegate  of  the  U.S. 
National  Committee  TC  56  recently  stated, 

"If  a  workable  model  is  established  for 
Electronic  Component  Parts,  it  is  my  belief 
that  a  Quality  Certification  Procedure  will 
be  established  for  other  products  including 
home  appliances,  business  machines  and  home 
entertainment  equipment  as  well  as  other 
types  of  industrial  equipment. 13  Trade 
associations  such  as  the  Association  of  Home 
Appliance  Manufacturers,  the  Business  Equip¬ 
ment  Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
National  Electric  Manufacturers  Association 
should  make  themselves  aware  of  the  progress 


of  this  activity.  The  entire  purpose  of 
this  international  plan  is  to  establish  a 
means  of  accurately  defining  the  quality  as 
well  as  safety  of  products  we,  as  producers, 
offer  in  international  trade." 

Various  members  of  the  U.S.N.C.-TC  56 
represent  professional  trade  organizations 
having  an  interest  in  the  deliberations. 

These  members  then  report  to  their  respective 
groups  for  opinions,  assistance,  comments, 
etc.  Frequently  these  organizations  provide 
initial  documents  for  consideration  by  the 
USNC-TC  56  and  then  by  the  lEC-TC  56 
delegates. 

Technical  Responsibilities  of  the  Quality/ 
Reliability  SpecialisTT 

The  quality  of  a  product  is  dependent 
upon  each  part  of  the  process  by  which  it 
is  conceived,  produced  and  brought  to  the 
customer.  No  amount  of  care  and  attention 
during  manufacture  can  overcome  deficiencies 
in  design,  while  faulty  material  or  pur¬ 
chased  parts  can  sabotage  all  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  cleverest  designer.  Even 
where  a  product  itself  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  it  can  suffer  from  poor  packaging,  late 
delivery,  faulty  installation  and  inadequate 
operating  instructions.  Clearly,  the  full 
benefit  of  quality  reliability  assurance 
practices  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the 
management  control  and  philosophy  is  applied 
throughout  the  system.  It  must  start  with 
the  first  stages  of  design  and  extend  through 
into  the  testing  and  operational  field  with 
proper  arrangements  for  feed-back  throughout. 

While  it  is  important  to  elaborate  on 
the  detail  of  every  element  of  the  system  it 
is  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  reader 
refer  to  specialized  reports  on  each  subject. 
However,  there  are  a  few  functions  which 
appear  to  be  more  important  to  the  subject 
of  international  trade  than  others  in  the 
Quality  Reliability  sphere. 

Standards 

The  first  is  that  of  preparing  standards 
and  the  Q/R  Engineer  is  directly  involved 
as  is  evident  by  the  definitions  put  ^P^'th 
by  Roy  Trowbridge,  President  of  ANSI.^^ 

"An  engineering  standard  has  been  defined 
as  a  technological  practice  described  in  a 
document  to  assure  dimensional  compatibility, 
quality  and  performance,  uniformity  of  evalu¬ 
ation  procedure,  or  uniformity  of  engineering 
language.  It  may,  typically,  prescribe 
screw-thread  dimensions,  clothing  sizes, 
chemical  composition  and  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties  of  steel,  methods  of  test  for  sulfur  in 
oil,  or  a  code  for  highway  signs." 

Separate  standards  are  generally  issued 
for  dimensional  specifications,  quality^ 
specifications,  test  methods,  and  descriptive 
practice.  Obviously,  the  role  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  unit  varies  with  the  application. 

Dimensional  standards  are  needed  to 
guarantee  that  a  product  or  system  will 
function,  or  to  guarantee  parts  interchange- 
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ability. 

-Quality  and  performance  standards 
assure  (a)  a  quality  level  adequate  for  the 
required  service,  and  (b)  uniformity  in 
quality  from  one  item  to  another.  These  are 
dominant  factors  in  safety  standards. 
Additionally,  standards  may  call  out  quality 
levels,  Mean-Time-Between  (or  Before)  Failure, 
maintainability  and  availability  levels  and 
the  appropriate  confidence  requirements. 

Test  method  standards  provide  a  common 
basis  to  evaluate  both  materials  and 
products.  They  establish  standardized  pro¬ 
cedures  to  determine  critical  dimension  or 
product  quality,  and  are  essential  to  deter¬ 
mine  compliance  of  a  product  with  a  specifi¬ 
cation. 

Descriptive  Standards  include  codes, 
syinbols,  sampling  and  other  statistical 
terminology,  format  for  engineering  drawings, 
and  other  descriptive  engineering  practices. 

The  primary  elements  of  standardization 

are  i 

1,  Preparation  of  standard  terminology. 

2,  Preparation  of  a  statistical  sampling 
procedure  for  judging  conformance  and 
compliance , 

3,  Preparation  of  the  testing  method  and 
equipment,  and  the  method  of  analyzing 
test  results, 

4,  The  writing  of  the  specification  to 
incorporate  items  1  through  3» 

Standard  writing  is  an  inherently 
technical  process.  In  this  country  neither 
congress  or  the  enforcement  agencies  have 
unilaterally  assumed  responsibility  for 
writing  standards.  Most  standards  have  been 
written  by  private  voluntary  standards 
groups.  The  enforcement  groups  have  looked 
on  from  the  sidelines,  periodically  express¬ 
ing  opinions. 

Industrial  laboratories  support  the 
specification  writers  with  the  testing  and 
research  associated  with  the  preparation  of 
a  standard.  These  same  laboratories  generate 
data  which  is  later  used  to  update  these 
standards.  Modern  mathematical  techniques, 
and  methods  of  prediction,  augmented  by  the 
computer  are  also  used  to  maintain  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  standards. 

Certification 

The  process  of  certification  attests  to 
the  product's  purchaser  that  the  specifica¬ 
tion  (standard)  has  been  met.  It  attests  to 
compliance  with  quality,  reliability,  and 
product  safety  levels  by  the  product  in 
question. 

The  certification  process  calls  upon 
the  quality  control  function  to  ensure  this 
compliance.  Here  again,  the  laboratory, 
both  in  house  and  consultive,  serves  to 
provide  the  compliance  data. 


The  document  of  certification  also 
usually  calls  for  compliance  information 
such  as  test  results,  sampling  results, 
and  other  quality  level  indicating  paper¬ 
work. 

Product  Liability 

The  laws  of  more  and  more  countries  are  , 
reflecting  the  mood  of  the  international 
consumer  movement  and  incorporating  stricter 
liability  laws  into  their  legal  system. 
Therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  protect  himself  from  liability 
exposure.  Some  of  the  approaches  to  product 
liability  exposure  minimization  include  formal 
design  review,  which  includes  fault  tree 
analysis  and  failure  mode  and  effect  analysis, 
data  feedback  and  analysis  systems,  product 
testing,  and  reliability  and  safety  predic¬ 
tion  models. 

In  recent  visits  to  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  discussing  the  effect  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  on  quality  of  product  and  the  laws 
reflecting  product  quality,  the  authors  found 
the  following  situations 

-  Western  European  Countries  (including 
Israel) 

In  general  Europe  follows  an  approach 
which  makes  a  personal  injury  a  possible 
criminal  situation.  They  also  permit 
civil  suits.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  in  recent  years  is  the  Thalidomide 
babies,  involving  a  German  manufacturer. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  another  major 
situation  is  developing  in  France  where 
some  twenty  children  have  died  from  the 
use  of  a  powder  called  Bebe.  Essentially 
they  can  and  do  hold  individuals  personally 
responsible  for  their  actions  -  there 
doesn't  appear  to  be  immunity  as  we  have 
it  in  the  U,S,,  when  the  individual  works 
for  a  Corporation, 

-  Eastern  European  Countries 

The  law  is  essentially  the  same  as  Western 
Europe.  However,  since  an  injured  person 
receives  unlimited  free  medical  attention, 
continues  to  receive  full  compensation  as 
if  he  was  still  working  and  the  product 
is  replaced,  there  is  no  economic  loss  to 
recover.  This  essentially  compares  with 
the  so-called  No-Fault  Insurance  and 
Workmens  Compensation  practices. 

The  usual  discussion  for  compensation 
for  pain  and  suffering  is  not  often  raised  as 
an  issue,  since  the  injured  party  would  be 
suing  his  own  government. 

The  Quality/Reliability  Engineers'  Methods 
and  Techniques 

The  Quality/Reliability  specialist  is 
deeply  involved  with  all  of  the  items  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  He  can  and  does  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  international  trade  problems. 
He  has  become  expert  in  one  or  more  of  the 
many  facets  usually  associated  with  Quality 
Control  and  Reliability  Engineering,  When  the 
detailed  techniques  are  compared  with  the 
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statements  made  earlier  about  standardiza¬ 
tion,  certification  and  product  liability, 
it  becomes  easier  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  quality/reliability  engineer  is  in 
a  commanding  position  to  aid  the  business 
executive  with  some  of  his  international 
trade  problems. 
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COST-TO-PRODUCE 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  &  Logistics) 


Introduction  and  Summary 

In  the  past  decade  the  Department  of  Defense  has  initiated 
numerous  specialized  programs  aimed  at  effecting  economy 
in  defense.  PERT-COST,  Life  Cycle  Costing,  Standardi¬ 
zation,  Value  Engineering,  Cost  Reduction,  Reliability,  and 
Maintainability  are  examples.  Such  programs  have,  in  many 
iastances,  achieved  a  modicum  of  success.  Despite  this, 
acquisition  and  support  costs  of  defense  systems  have  gener¬ 
ally  continued  to  rise. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact,  and  the  fact  that  defense  expendi¬ 
tures  seem  to  be  leveling  off,  the  DoD  has  recognized  that  a 
fresh  approach  to  cost  is  necessary.  Such  an  approach  was 
established  in  DoD  Directive  5000. 1,  "Acquisition  of  Defense 
Systems".  This  Directive  made  cost  of  acquisition  and 
ownership  a  principal  design  parameter. 

This  paper  reviews  three  areas : 

(1)  General  trends  in  DoD  budgeting  and  system  costs  - 
and  their  implications. 

(2)  Concepts  and  activity  in  the  area  of  cost -to -produce. 

(3)  Some  implications  of  the  above  on  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  VE. 

Budget  Limitations 

Most  experts  generally  agree  that  defense  expenditures  are 
generally  leveling  off.  The  FY  73  budget  is  6. 4  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  (7. 0  percent  FY  72)  -  a  22-year 
low.  In  FY  68  defense  was  39  percent  of  the  budget  -  in  FY 
73  it  is  30  percent.  During  the  same  period,  the  human 
resources  share  of  the  budget  went  from  32  percent  in  FY 
68  to  45  percent  in  FY  73.  Inflation  has  taken  its  toll,  hi 
constant  dollars  the  defense  budget  is  30  percent  below  its 
FY  68  peak  -  and  8  percent  below  the  FY  64  level. 

Manpower  and  related  costs  are  rising  -  from  42  percent  in 
FY  68  to  57  percent  in  FY  73.  From  FY  68  to  FY  73,  mili¬ 
tary  and  Civil  Service  manpower  has  dropped  by  1,440, 000  - 
while  pay  and  related  costs  have  risen  by  almost  $11  billion, 
or  33  percent. 

Under  a  fairly  constant  defense  budget,  these  trends  have 
meant  less  money  for  research  and  development,  and  less 
for  acquiring  new  systems  to  provide  the  standing  capability 
necessary  to  fulfill  U.S.  defense  commitments.  This  trend 
has  been  reversed  to  some  degree  during  the  past  several 
fiscal  years.  From  FY  64  to  FY  71,  for  example,  man¬ 
power  and  operating  costs  rose  $7. 6  billion.  From  FY  71 
to  FY  73  they  decreased  $5, 8  billion.  From  FY  64  to  FY 
71,  research  and  investment  decreased  $5.5  billion.  FY  71 
to  FY  73,  such  spending  will  increase  by  $4. 2  billion. 
Nevertheless ,  manpower  and  operating  costs  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  portion  of  the  defense  budget. 


and  mainteiiance  -  the  driving  force  in  logistic  support.  The 
Department  of  Defense  currently  reports  progress  on  some 
45  major  weapon  systems  to  Congress,  hi  March  1972,  31 
of  these  had  cost  overruns.  Some  systems  are  now  pro¬ 
jected  to  cost  over  three  times  their  original  estimates  to 
complete. 

Even  mbre  important  to  our  defense  capability,  in  the  long 
run,  is  the  rise  in  typical  unit  development  and  production 
costs  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  On  13  major  systems, 
for  example,  development  costs  of  the  present  generation 
has  risen  over  5  times ,  and  production  unit  costs  over  4 
times.  One  senior  official  has  stated,  that  at  this  rate,  in 
just  40  years  the  entire  Air  Force  budget  will  be  spent  on 
one  plane;  the  Army  budget  on  one  tank;  and  the  Navy  budget 
on  one  ship.  In  contrast,  performance  growth  as  exemplified 
by  factors  such  as  payload,  range,  speed,  avionics,  and  de¬ 
livery  accuracy,  have  risen  on  an  average  of  only  1. 8  to  3 
times.  Thus  cost  growth  is  rising  more  rapidly  than  per¬ 
formance.  This  rise  is  frequently  diminishing  the  quantities 
DoD  can  buy.  The  quantity  reductions  on  the  C-5  and  F-14 
are  examples. 

The  picture  is  similar  in  maintenance.  Today  the  DoD 
services,  repairs,  overhauls,  and  modifies  more  than  $100 
billion  worth  of  defense  systems  and  equipments.  Mainten¬ 
ance  employs  some  1,350,000  personnel,  representing  every 
field  of  technology.  One-half  million  of  these  people  are 
Department  of  Defense  or  contractor  civilians .  There  are 
20,000  maintenance  shop  facilities  in  2,000  locations,  total¬ 
ing  almost  300  million  square  feet,  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  over  $3  billion.  Most  important,  maintenance  costs 
are  increasing,  rismg  from  $11.5  billion  in  FY  62  to  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  $20  billion  in  FY  72,  an  increase  of 
almost  75  percent. 

Cost  -to  -Produce 

Facts  such  as  these  have  created  top  management  recognition 
in  the  DoD  that  past  attitudes  on  cost  must  change.  As  Dr, 
Foster  told  Congress  early  in  1972  "Classically  the  entire 
research  and  development  community  -  and  the  military 
themselves  -  has  favored  performance  over  schedule,  and 
schedule  over  costs.  During  the  coming  year,  we  plan  to 
concentrate  even  more  on  readjusting  these  priorities  until 
cost  becomes  as  important  as  performance,  and  schedules 
are  delayed  to  accommodate  both.  " 

He  went  on  to  say  that  during  the  coming  year,  areas  to  re¬ 
ceive  emphasis  included  the  following: 

(1)  "Greater  concentration  on  the  use  of  production  unit 
cost  as  a  basic  design  parameter  during  concept  formulation 
and  engineering  development. " 

(2)  "Better  incentives  to  encourage  elimination  of  marginal 
requirements  in  system  development  that  contribute  more  to 
cost  than  to  effectiveness. " 


Production  and  Support  Costs 

Now  let%  look  at  some  specifics  in  the  areas  of  acquisition 
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(3)  "Greater  stress  on  the  achievement  of  high  reliability 
and  maintainability  -  and  on  demonstrating  it  in  the  test  and 


evaluation  phase. " 

Many  actions  indicate  that,  particularly  in  terms  of  cost-to- 
produce,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  means  what 
it  says.  For  example: 

.  A  production  ceiling  price  of  $1.4  million  has  been  set 
on  the  close  support  AX  aircraft, 

.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  ordered  that  a  possible 
replacement  for  the  C-130  cannot  exceed  $5  million  - 
althoii^h  many  seasoned  engineers  estimate  $10  million  a 
reasonable  price. 

Because  the  costs  of  DD-963  destroyers  is  running 
about  $90  million  a  piece  (up  a  factor  of  two),  the  Navy  is 
asking  for  a  new  design  called  a  patrol  frigate,  with  a  target 
price  of  $45  million. 

.  The  Army  Main  Battle  Tank  has  been  cancelled  be¬ 
cause  Congress  judged  it  still  too  expensive. 


a  successful  cost -to -produce  effort?  The  following  elements 
appear  essential: 

(1)  Top  management  support  and  priority. 

(2)  Good  initial  estimates. 

(3)  Feedback  on  progress,  to  both  the  designer  and  to 
management  (including  the  customer). 

(4)  Contract  incentives,  whenever  possible. 

(5)  Inclusion  of  attainment  of  reliability  and  maintainability 
requirements  as  prerequisites  of  cost -to -produce  goals. 

Let’s  discuss  each  of  these  briefly  in  order.  Top  manage¬ 
ment  priority  and  support  is  an  obvious  necessity.  Without 
top  management  concern  and  interest,  the  best  cos t-to -pro¬ 
duce  system  in  the  world  would  at  best  produce  marginal 
results.  The  history  of  many  specialized  programs  illus¬ 
trates  this  fact. 


,  The  Army  search  for  a  replacement  to  the  Huey  heli¬ 
copter  has  a  unit  price  of  $600,000  established. 


These  are  indications  that  unit  cos  t-to -produce  will  be  taken 
much  more  seriously  by  the  design  community  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  Granted  that  cost -to -produce  (or  design- 
to -a -price)  has  arrived,  what  does  it  mean?  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  term  cos  t-to -produce  is  used  to  denote  control  of 
the  future  production  cost  of  an  item  during  development. 


Can  cost-to -produce  "work”?  Yes  it  can.  The  challenge  of 
cost-to-produce  is  not  as  new  as  it  may  seem.  Let’s  com¬ 
pare  the  steps  involved  in  the  development  of  many  commer¬ 
cial  products  with  those  of  most  military  products.  Figure  1 
shows  this  process  to  be  generally  comparable  with  one  im¬ 
portant  exception  -  control  of  cost-to-produce  during  des:^ 
and  development.  Many  commercial  corporations  employ 
cost-to-produce  as  a  principal  design  parameter.  Some  de¬ 
fense  contractors  and  internal  DoD  organizations  have  exper¬ 
imented  with  the  technique.  Cost-to-produce  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  VE  literature  since  1962.  This 
work  has  languished  primarily  because  of  the  low  priority 
given  it  in  the  past, 

COMPARISON 
Figure  1 


Commercial  Product 

1.  Conceive  Idea 
Project  sale  price 
Research  the  basics 

2.  Design  and  develop 

Regulate  cost-to -design 
Control  future  cost-to- 
produce 

3.  Manufactiiring 

Control  quality 
Hold  cost  to  standard 

4.  Deliver  to  Customer 

Instruct  in  use 
Maintain  warranty 


Military  Product 

1.  Express  Requirements 

Budget  cost-to -acquire 
Research  the  basics 

2.  Design  and  develop 
Control  cost-to-design 


3.  Contract  for 

Manufacturing 

Inspect  quality 
Audit  actual  costs 

4.  Deliver  to  User 

Train  in  use 

Provide  logistic  support 


What  principles  should  be  followed  to  maximize  the  chance  of 


Good,  rational,  initial  estimates  are  necessary  if  require¬ 
ments  are  to  be  meaningful,  and  if  a  host  of  other  practices, 
such  as  "buy-in",  are  not  to  abort  cost-to-produce  effort. 

Third,  feedback  on  progress  is  essential.  Neither  manage¬ 
ment  nor  the  designer,  whose  decisions  largely  determine 
future  production  and  support  costs,  can  take  effective, 
timely  action  without  cost  visibility.  An  essential  aspect  of 
cost  feedback  is  that  to  the  customer.  Frequently  his  re¬ 
quirements  are  marginally  cost  effective  or  dictate  means 
whose  uses  are  not  essential  to  attainment  of  the  military 
requirements.  Development  funds  are  scarce.  Cost  visi¬ 
bility  of  future  production  costs  must  be  obtained  while 
sufficient  development  funds  are  still  available  to  take  cor¬ 
rective  action. 

The  use  of  contract  incentives  to  motivate  contractor  design 
teams  to  meet  cost -to  produce  goals  is  an  obvious  corollary 
to  the  new  priority  of  cost-to-produce.  While  incentives  have 
been  used  for  years,  most  of  the  time  these  applied  to  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  current  contract  -  rather  than  expected  cost 
performance  in  future  contracts.  Making  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  contractor’s  fees  subject  to  satisfaction  of  cost-to- 
produce  requirements  is  a  logical  step  consistent  with 
current  DoD  objectives  and  priorities. 

However,  cost-to-produce  cannot  be  made  an  end  in  itself. 
Certain  technical  or  performance  parameters  must  be  met. 
Similarly,  if  DoD’s  objective  is  minimizing  life  cycle  costs, 
attainment  of  minimum  requirements  for  reliability  and 
maintainability  should  be  preconditions  for  eligibility  for 
cost-to-produce  incentives  or  fee  awards.  A  recent  study 
has  shown,  for  example,  that  we  miss  our  reliability  goals 
in  avionics  by  a  range  of  3  to  1  to  10  to  1,  We  must  do 
better. 

Let’s  turn  now  to  some  of  the  problems,  alleged  or  real. 

First  of  all  there  are  problems  in  definition.  Although  the 
general  intent  of  cost-to-produce  or  design-to-a -price  is 
understood,  its  meaning  in  practice  mxist  be  quite  clear  if 
major  errors  are  to  be  avoided.  For  example,  does  design— 
to-price  mean  that  we  will  pay  only  a  specific  amount  for  an 
item,  regardless  of  performance  ?  Suppose  two  companies 
are  competing  in  prototypes ,  and  Company  A  meets  the  price 
requirement.  Suppose  Company  B’s  price  is  one  percent 
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higher,  but  its  product  demonstrates  far  superior  perfor¬ 
mance  and  reliability.  Would  it  be  logical  to  award  produc¬ 
tion  to  Company  A  ?  I  doubt  it.  In  the  long  run,  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  total  cost  of  ownership  are  far  more  important 
than  initial  price.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  definitions 
be  given  precise  meaning  before  contract  negotiations  begin. 

We  often  hear  that  cost -to -produce  "can’t  be  used  because 
there  are  too  many  unknowns, "  This  objection  is  dimin¬ 
ished  by  current  policy  for  continuing  assessment  of  techni¬ 
cal  risks,  delay  of  full  scale  development  until  solutions  are 
available  for  areas  of  major  technical  problems ,  and  better 
test  and  evaluation  prior  to  production.  Greater  use  of  para¬ 
metric  estimates,  which  can  implicitly  include  consideration 
of  such  unknowns,  should  improve  the  accuracy  of  initial  pre¬ 
dictions.  Lastly,  initial  cost-to -produce  estimates  need  not 
be  totally  sacred.  Opportunities  exist  for  estimates  to  be 
appropriately  modified  as  design  progresses. 

Other  difficulties  can  be  cited.  How  is  escalation  handled? 

To  what  level  of  design  indenture  should  cost  feedback  occur? 
Answers  to  such  questions  exist  or  can  be  developed  with 
time.  What  is  important  is  not  the  ability  to  precisely  pre¬ 
dict  future  production  costs  before  development  begins,  but 
the  ability  to  track  the  evolution  of  cost -to -produce  through¬ 
out  development  to  permit  initiation  of  appropriate  action 
earlier  than  in  the  past. 

Value  Engineering 

Cost -to -produce  and  cost-to -support  as  principal  design 
parameters  are  a  logical  extension  of  current  policy  in  DoD 
Directive  5000. 1,  Acquisition  of  Major  Defense  Systems.  It 
unites  the  objectives  of  the  engineering  production  and  logist¬ 
ic  support  communities  as  never  before.  It  provides  a  logic¬ 
al  framework  for  many  of  the  specialized  programs  -  such  as 
Should  Cost,  Standardization,  Reliability,  Maintainability, 
and  Value  Engineering  -  whose  objectives  in  the  past  were 
inconsistent  with  overall  program  management  objectives  and 
priorities.  This  has  frequently  resulted  in  lip-service  and 
worse  abuses. 

Let’s  take  one  of  these  specialties  -  Value  Engineering  -  and 
examine  its  future  in  the  light  of  current  defense  cost  policy. 

If  a  layman  on  the  street  examined  VE  in  the  light  of  current 
cost  concern,  he  would  think  that  VE  should  be  enjoying  un¬ 
precedented  popularity.  We  all  know  this  is  not  always  the 
case  -  while  many  of  the  past  criticisms  have  been  corrected 

-  the  "after -taste"  lingers  on  in  many  quarters.  However, 
the  OSD  is  continuing  to  support  Value  Engineering.  A 
number  of  actions  have  been  completed  to  reform  and  re¬ 
vitalize  the  program.  AS  PR  provisions  are  being  simplified 
and  improved. 

Let’s  look  briefly  at  some  statistics  on  one  aspect  of  the  DoD 
VE  Program  -  Value  Engineering  Change  Proposals  (VECPs) 

-  to  see  why  significant  opportunities  exist  for  defense  con¬ 
tractors. 

.  Over  one -half  billion  dollars  have  been  saved  by  the 
DoD  since  the  creation  of  Value  Engineering  Incentives. 

.  FY  71  estimated  savings  to  DoD  through  VECPs 
reached  $95  million  -  an  all-time  high. 

.  About  30  cents  of  each  dollar  saved  goes  to  defense 
contractors . 


.  Several  defense  contractors  report  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  their  annual  profit  to  be  from  VECPs.  For  example, 
five  contractors  averaged  $3  million  each  in  FY  69. 

.  This  opportunity  exists  for  smaller  contractors  as 
well. 

As  cost  pressures  increase,  and  these  opportunities  are 
made  known,  more  government  program  managers  will 
recognize  that  VECPs  are  consistent  with  their  own  objec¬ 
tives  -  they  help  reduce  costs  and  prevent  or  reduce  cost 
overruns.  They  frequently  have  secondary  benefits,  such  as 
better  performance  or  reliability.  The  Air  Force  F-15  and 
Maverick  SPOS  are  excellent  examples  of  progressive  atti¬ 
tudes.  Both  have  approved  numerous  VECPs  estimated  to  be 
worth  over  $30  million.  This  illustrates  that  contractors  who 
do  their  homework  properly  can  achieve  a  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial  VECP  relationship  with  DoD  program  managers. 

Let’s  look  now  at  some  cost -to -produce  and  VE  contractual 
interfaces.  The  first  conclusion  most  people  generally 
reach  is  that  a  strong  cost-to -produce  contract  requirement 
during  development  is  a  better  approach  than  a  VE  Program 
Requirement.  This  is  so  because  cost-to -produce  is  a  more 
direct  approach  to  the  basic  problem.  This  does  not  neces  - 
sarily  eliminate  VE.  First  of  all  the  wise  contractor  with  a 
strong  VE  program  will  use  it  to  help  meet  cost-to -produce 
requirements.  Secondly,  an  incentive  clause  can  still  be 
used.  Experience  on  the  F-15  and  Maverick  indicates  that 
development  costs  can  be  reduced  by  this  approach. 

A  strong  cost -to -produce  program  should  enhance  benefits 
from  VE  contract  incentives  on  future  contracts.  Cost  feed¬ 
back  will  better  identify  specific  areas  of  future  VE  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  strong  cost-to-produce  requirement  should  also 
alleviate  fears  of  some  DoD  personnel  of  contractor  design 
malmotivation  -  deliberately  costly  design  to  achieve  future 
VECP  savings.  In  the  long-run,  cost-to-produce  should 
make  VE  a  more  viable,  meaningful  program  for  both  the 
practitioner  and  management. 

Summary 

In  summary,  overall  defense  economics  currently  dictate 
much  closer  control  of  future  production  and  support  costs 
during  the  design  and  development  process.  Asa  result 
cost-to-produce,  which  has  been  a  major  design  parameter 
commercially,  is  now  being  viewed  similarly  in  defense 
work.  Timely  feedback  to  the  designer  and  the  customer  is 
a  key  element  to  successful  cost ^o -produce  work.  CostH:o- 
produce  results  can  also  be  a  significant  factor  in  develop¬ 
ment  contract  fees. 

The  top-down  cost-to-produce  and  cost-to -support  approach 
provides  improved  motivation  for  proper  employment  of 
specialized  programs,  such  as  VE  and  reliability,  which  are 
economically  oriented.  Future  emphasis  on  cost-to-produce 
and  cost-to -support  should  contribute  to  more  effective  use 
of  such  specialized  programs. 
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SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  AVIATION  SAFETY 

HANS  W.  WYNHOLDS 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Company,  Inc. 
Sunnyvale,  California 


This  paper  represents  an  initial  attempt  at  ad- 
dressing  the  fundamental  issues  of  safety  and  regula¬ 
tion  by  constructing  a  simplified  model  of  an  industry 
that  produces  a  single  service  (transportation)  for 
which  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  are  precisely  known.  The  issue  of  just  which 
level  of  safety  promotes  the  public  interest  best  can 
then  be  addressed  in  a  case  in  which  the  quantitative 
results  of  taking  alternative  regulatory  schemes  are 
available. 

It  is  shown  that  a  fundamental  logical  problem  re¬ 
quiring  societal  value  judgments  must  be  solved  in 
order  to  determine  the  necessity  for  regulation  and, 
if  any  is  imposed,  the  type  of  regulation  that  is  so¬ 
cially  optimal.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  simple 
answers  even  in  a  simplified  case.  This  result 
suggests  that  considerable  care  will  be  required  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  optimal  social  policy  in  more 
complex  problems,  such  as  those  presented  by  the 
interaction  of  the  regulated  airlines  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  unregulated  aircraft  manufacturers.  It  also 
suggests  that  highly  simplified  models  may  be  useful 
in  delineating  some  of  the  issues  in  these  more  com¬ 
plex  and  realistic  problems  of  safety  and  regulation. 

Introduction 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  in  commercial 
aviation  is  the  assurance  of  optimum  safety  for  the 
public,  passengers  and  personnel;  and  the  capability 
of  the  industry  to  respond  to  this  need.  An  economic 
system  dealing  with  aviation  safety  consists  of  three 
basic  elements:  the  airlines,  the  aircraft  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  public— -principally  represented 
by  the  airline  passengers.  This  economy  is  operated 
through  the  exchange  of  money  for  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  The  passenger  pays  the  airline  for  the  trip, 
the  airline  pays  the  manufacturer  for  the  aircraft, 
and  on  rare  occasions  the  manufacturer  pays  the 
passenger  (or  his  estate)  for  damages  caused  by  an 
unsafe  vehicle  (either  by  design,  manufacture,  or 
operation). 

Inherent  in  the  purchase  of  any  of  these  goods  is 
the  assumption  of  some  level  of  risk,  or  inversely, 
some  level  of  safety.  Intuitively,  the  cost  of  that 
safety  is  included  in  its  total  price.  It  is  then  argued 
that  passengers  can  effectively  value  their  desire  for 
safety  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  service  received 
and,  in  an  economic  market  sense,  determine  that 
level  by  selecting  alternative  modes  of  transportation 
over  that  route,  or  by  adjusting  the  demand  by  fore¬ 
going  the  trip  altogether.  Even  damage  payments  by 
the  manufacturer  may  be  considered  as  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  purchase  price,  if  you  will,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  safety  that  was  not  supplied  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  product  or  service.  Thus,  if  the  economic 
model  could  be  constructed  and  evaluated,  then  per¬ 
haps  an  insight  could  be  gleaned  of  an  industry-wide 
optimum  safety  level.  This  could,  in  turn,  translate 
directly  into  product  specifications  and  operational 
safety  standards. 

The  central  economic  problems  of  any  society 
are  concerned  with  what  to  produce,  who  should  pro¬ 
duce  it,  and  who  should  consume  it.  Such  judgments 


can  be  carried  out  with  differing  amounts  of  govern¬ 
ment  control,  depending  on  the  economic  philosophy 
of  the  society.  Therefore,  to  determine  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  regulate  an  industry  at  all,  and  if  so, 
how  it  should  be  regulated,  requires  that  the  nature 
of  the  necessary  choices  be  understood. 

A  fundamental  question  that  is  suggested  by  this 
problem  is  whether  or  not  the  basic  process  and  fact 
of  the  regulation  impedes  the  capability  of  the  indus¬ 
try  to  meet  changing  demands  rapidly  and  effectively. 
If  so,  what  are  the  basic  objectives  and  purposes  of 
regulation  and  what  are  the  alternatives?  Could  the 
commercial  aviation  industry  be  regulated  in  a  way 
that  might  be  less  cumbersome  than  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  that  might  meet  the  basic  objective  of  promoting 
the  public  interest  equally  well? 

The  Economic  System  in  Review 

"Safety,  to  a  large  extent,  is  a  purchaseable 
commodity.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  improvement 
is  simply  a  matter  of  spending  more  money.  The 
intention  is  to  emphasize  the  very  large  degree  to 
which  air  safety  is  subject  to  control,  and  that  a  pri- 
xnary  control  is  economic,  "  To  m.imic  Schelling  , 
safety  is  indeed  different  from  most  consumer  goods, 
and  its  purchase  different  from  most  commodities. 

A  review  of  the  market  structure  of  the  aviation 
industry  is  similar  to  the  market  structure  of  avia¬ 
tion  safety  (Figure  1).  The  passenger  pays  the 


FIG.  1  MARKET  STRUCTURE  FOR  AVIATION  SAFETY 
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airline  a  fare  for  the  privilege  of  being  transported 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  return,  he  assumes 
some  degree  of  risk.  The  level  of  risk  is  partially 
influenced  by  the  way  the  airline  operates  its  vehicles 
and  partially  by  how  well  the  manufacturer  designs 
and  builds  his  vehicles.  The  extent  to  which  the 
passenger  subjects  himself  to  this  risk  is  addressed 
in  many  of  the  reports  on  aviation  safety  statistics. 

In  turn,  the  airline  uses  a  part  of  the  passenger's 
fare  to  purchase  a  fleet  of  aircraft  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  One  risk  assumed  by  the  airline  is  the 
possible  loss  of  revenue  due  to  inadequate  vehicle 
design.  If  the  craft  is  unreliable,  the  nuisance  fac¬ 
tor  may  be  enough  to  cause  concern  for  the  airline. 

If  the  planes  operate  unprofitably,  the  airline  may 
wish  it  had  never  purchased  them  and  look  to  replace 
them  as  soon  as  is  feasible.  But  if  an  airplane  is  un¬ 
safe,  and  has  demonstrated  this  fact  in  operation, 
the  airline  will  lose  substantial  revenues  due  to: 

1.  having  lost  the  value  of  that  vehicle  (and  associa¬ 
ted  personnel), 

2.  not  having  that  vehicle  in  service  to  continue 
earning  for  the  company, 

3.  loss  of  passenger  confidence  reflected  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  alternate  service. 

The  manufacturer,  in  some  instances,  will  make 
payments  to  selected  passengers  (or  their  respec¬ 
tive  estates)  for  damages  incurred  through  malfunc¬ 
tion  of  its  product.  Thus,  the  manufacturer  assumes 
the  risk  of  making  and  selling  a  defective  item  and 
having  it  cause  injury  or  death.  If  the  product  were 
simply  undesirable,  it  might  not  sell.  This  could 
cause  serious  problems  with  manufacturers  who  in¬ 
vest  a  substantial  portion  of  their  resources  into  a 
relatively  few  products,  such  as  large  aircraft. 

Undesirability  of  its  products  might  slowly  drain 
a  compay  of  its  resources.  But  large  scale  legal 
action  and  lack  of  follow-on  orders  because  of  unsafe 
design  could  turn  that  trick  overnight. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  risk  for  each  of  the 
parties  is  rather  extreme.  It  should  be  noted, 
though,  that  the  financial  transactions  are  not  at  all 
similar  for  any  of  them.  On  a  rather  continuous 
basis  the  passenger  pays  relatively  small  anaounts  of 
money  to  the  airline.  Periodically,  the  airline  in¬ 
vests  in  new  equipment,  but  it  must  pay  a  handsome 
sum  when  it  does.  And  occasionally  the  manufacturer 
must  settle  an  astronomical  legal  claim.  By  financ¬ 
ing  the  aircraft  and  by  insuring  its  safe  operation, 
the  airline  and  manufacturer  attempt  to  spread  out 
these  large  payments  into  smaller  ones  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Each  of  the  transactions  between  participants  in 
the  aviation  market  is  influenced  by  regulation  or 
control.  As  the  illustration  indicates,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  regulates  the  pricing  of 
fares  and  competition  on  routes  of  airline  operation. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA)  influences  the 
design  standards  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  operations  of  the  airlines.  Finally,  the  judicial 
system  with  its  "tort"  law,  by  way  of  its  legal  struc¬ 
ture  and  operation,  controls  the  penalty  payments 
that  are  paid  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  injured 
passengers. 

Regulation 

Reviewing  with  the  perspective  of  economics,  in  1938 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  pulled  together,  for  the 
overall  purpose  of  economic  regulation,  legislation 
which  had  previously  controlled  air  carriers.  Air 
carriers  then  in  existence  were  granted  "grandfather" 
certificates  for  routes  then  being  operated.  However, 


the  1938  act  contained  provisions  for  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  new  entrants  into  the  industry,  and  for  the 
certification  of  new  and  additional  routes.  The  basic 
criteria  for  new  routes  were  a  finding  of  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity,  and  a  determination  that  the 
applicant  for  a  route  be  deemed  fit,  willing  and  able 
to  service  the  route. 

When  the  CAB  was  established  34  years  ago,  it 
fulfilled  several  urgent  needs  of  the  time.  The 
struggling  airline  industry  needed  the  security  of 
federal  operating  certificates;  the  public  needed  pro¬ 
tection  from  marginal,  unsafe  operators;  the  postal 
service  needed  dependable  schedules  and  assured 
capacity  over  designated  routes;  national  security 
considerations  required  a  healthy  and  growing  air 
transport  civil  reserve  fleet.  It  was  President 
Roosevelt  who  called  for  legislation  establishing  a 
federal  regulatory  agency  modelled  after  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  ^ 

The  fundamental  economic  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  little 
different  from  that  employed  in  regulation  of  other 
public  utilities,  or  public  services  having  a  public 
utility  flavor.  Regulation  is  supposed  to  balance  the 
wastes  of  unbridled  competion  against  the  evils  of 
monopoly. 

Air  transportation  in  this  country  has  followed 
the  concept  of  regulated  competition.  Theoretically, 
this  produces  enough  competition  to  guarantee  the 
public  a  choice  among  strong  and  stable  air  carriers 
while,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  these  carriers 
against  hit-and-run,  unregulated  competition. 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  the  CAB  is  em¬ 
powered  to  prescribe  minimum  and  maximum  rates 
for  domestic  air  carriers.  The  intense  competition 
in  the  industry  makes  continued  control  over  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  rates  less  desirable  and  less 
necessary  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  free  entry,  and  in  view  of  the  mini¬ 
mal  degree  of  price  competition,  competition  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  public  against  ex¬ 
cessive  rates.  And,  says  Billyou,  "continued  con¬ 
trol  over  minimum  rates  is  also  required  to  prevent 
unduly  low  rates  which,  in  usual  competitive  circum¬ 
stances,  might  result  in  service  deterioration  and  a 
lowering  of  safety  standards. 

Part  601  B  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
in  calling  for  the  highest  degree  of  safety  in  airline 
operation,  fails  to  define  whether  industry  or  the 
FAA  is  responsible  for  achieving  this.  The  operating 
environment  is,  of  course,  provided  by  government. 
Industry  is  responsible  for  producing  aircraft,  tech¬ 
niques  and  management  to  operate  safely  in  this 
environment.  And  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
safety  is  borne  by  the  individual  working  as  part  of 
the  system. 

Risk 

To  determine  more  specifically  where  responsi¬ 
bility  lies,  it  is  first  necessary  to  make  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  public  safety  and  private  risk.  Dr. 
Warner,  former  vice  chairman  of  the  CAB,  stated 
his  philosophy  in  1936:  "There  should  be  a  limit  on 
government  responsibility,  and  I  suggest  the  reason¬ 
able  limit  is  that  the  government  protect  anybody  who 
is  too  helpless  to  protect  himself.  "  This  line  of 
reasoning  would  seem  to  place  the  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  for  safety  with  the  government  for  public 
carriers  and  with  the  individual  for  private  aviation. 

This  philosophy  apparently  stands  intact  today. 
Starr categorizes  societal  activities  as  those  in 
which  the  individual  participates  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  those  in  which  he  participates  involuntarily.  In 
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the  case  of  ’’voluntary’*  activities,  the  individual  uses 
his  own  value  system  to  evaluate  his  experiences  and 
this  is  likely  to  represent,  for  that  individual,  a 
crude  optimization  appropriate  to  him.  ’’Involuntary” 
activities  differ  in  that  the  criteria  and  options  are 
determined  not  by  the  individuals  affected  but  by  a 
controlling  body.  Such  control  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  government  agency,  a  political  entity,  a  leadership 
group,  an  assembly  of  authorities  or  ’’opinion  makers” 
or  a  combination  of  such  bodies. 

There  exists  a  separation  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  so¬ 
cietal  acceptance  of  risk.  As  one  would  expect,  we 
are  loath  to  let  others  do  unto  us  what  we  happily  do 
to  ourselves,  Starr  also  points  out  that  the  disease 
rate  appears  to  be  an  individual's  subconsious  yard¬ 
stick  against  which  he  measures  the  acceptability  of 
risk  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  risk  position  of  commercial  aviation  is 
partly  voluntary  and  partly  essential,  and  addition¬ 
ally  is  subject  to  government  administration  as  a 
transportation  utility.  It  is  now  approaching  a  risk 
level  comparable  to  that  set  by  disease,  but  in¬ 
creased  public  participation  will  undoubtedly  increase 
the  pressure  to  reduce  this  risk. 

Responsibility 

That  you  should  pay  for  damage  you  do  to  some¬ 
one  through  your  fault  is  the  basic  principle  of  our 
’’tort”  law.  The  fact  and  extent  of  liability  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  law  of  negligence.  Liability  involves 
injury  to  passengers,  injuries  to  the  public,  and 
damage  to  property.  As  such,  a  manufacturer  of 
aircraft  products  is  liable  for  harm  to  others  caused 
by  a  design  defect  in  his  products. 

Virtually  any  design  decision  or  judgment  it 
makes  is  subject  to  challenge,  and  the  challenge 
might  come  in  an  adversary  proceeding  where  the 
ultimate  judgment  is  made  not  by  engineers,  but 
rather  by  fact-finders  who  have  no  technical  back¬ 
ground. 

However,  the  degree  of  legal  care  required  of  a 
common  carrier  may  be  greater  than  that  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual.  Legal  responsibility  is  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  express  or  implied  warranties  to  the  buyer 
that  the  product  has  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  purchase  agreement,  type  specifications  and  reg¬ 
ulations.  As  matters  stand,  however,  FAA  certifi¬ 
cation  not  only  fails  to  insulate  a  manufacturer  from 
liability  of  alleged  design  defects,  but  it  may  even 
expose  the  government  to  liability  of  its  own. 

Today,  the  liability  of  a  manufacturer  extends 
far  beyond  liability  based  on  his  negligence.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  strict  liability,  an  injured  party  need 
only  show  that  the  product  was  defective  when  it  left 
the  manufacturer’s  hands,  that  the  defect  later 
caused  him  injury  or  harm,  and  that  in  the  interim 
there  was  no  substantial  change  in  the  product.  Neg¬ 
ligence  need  not  be  shown,  for  liability  attaches  even 
though  the  manufacturer  has  excercised  all  due  care. 

Almost  without  exception,  a  manufacturer  will  be 
held  pecuniarily  liable  for  damages  caused  by  design 
defects  in  his  products.  Many  manufacturers  have 
first  become  aware  of  this  when  judgments  have  been 
rendered  against  them  in  injury  and  death  cases.  The 
lesson  has  sometimes  proved  very  costly. 

The  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  depend, 
generally,  on  the  degree  of  the  injuries  suffered  or, 
in  case  of  death,  monetary  loss.  Damages  for  death 
depend  on  the  standards  accepted  by  the  particular 
law  involved.  In  the  U.  S,  ,  each  state  has  its  own 
’’wrongful  death”  law.  Most  do  not  have  any  artificial 


limitations  of  damages,  and  fix  damages  according  to 
the  "pecuniary  loss”,  or  money  loss,  sustained  by 
the  survivors  of  the  decedent. 

Of  course,  it  is  for  the  defendent  to  show  the  un¬ 
certainties  and  frailties  of  life,  and  thereby  minimize 
damages.  The  contested  question  of  potential  will  be 
resolved  by  the  jury  at  the  trial.  In  practice,  many 
cases  are  settled  before  trial. 


Review 

It  has  always  been,  according  to  Schelling^^, 
that  "the  avoidance  of  a  particular  death — the  death 
of  a  named  individual  —  cannot  be  treated  straight  for¬ 
wardly  as  a  consumer  choice.  It  involves  anxiety 
and  sentiment,  guilt  and  awe,  responsibility  and 
religion.  Yet,  when  we  ride  an  airplane,  death  is 
about  the  only  risk  that  we  consider.  ” 


He  contends  that  in  an  already  advanced  econo¬ 
my,  many  of  the  ways  of  reducing  the  risk  of  death 
are  necessarily  public  programs,  budgetary  or  regu¬ 
latory.  In  fact,  he  adds,  safety  regulations  must  be 
partly  oriented  toward  guilt  and  responsibility.  And 
if  it  turns  out  that  safety  is  a  public  good  and  not 
everybody  wants  it  at  the  price,  or  that  the  tax  sys¬ 
tem  will  not  distribute  the  costs  where  the  benefits 
fall,  so  that  we  are  collectively  deciding  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  some  of  us  have  a  strong  interest, 
some  a  weak  interest,  and  some  a  negative  interest, 
that  makes  it  rather  like  any  budgetary  decision  that 
the  government  makes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  safety 
is  a  commodity  which  can  be  reliably  priced,  then  an 
argument  could  be  made  for  reducing  the  present 
stranglehold  regulation  on  this  system.  Even 
Schelling  concedes  that  moral  judgments  are  fine; 
but  that  in  the  end  it  may  be  the  passengers  who  want 
more  safety  and  who  should  bear  the  cost. 


In  review,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  this  eco- 
Qomic  structure  of  aviation  (and  safety)  is  a  ’’closed 
loop.  ”  This  implies  that  there  exists  an  economic 
feedback  channel  within  the  system.  However,  with 
external  regulation  and  control,  these  forces  attempt 
to  reduce  the  dynamics  of  the  system  and  to  gradually 
introduce  new  forces  without  creating  major  distur¬ 
bances.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  unfortunately,  con¬ 
trollers  tend  to  extend  their  authority  (or  at  least  not 
to  lose  it)  and  they  tend  to  be  slow  in  reacting  to  new 

r _ 2.  6 


The  Elements  of  Decision 


Government  provision  of  facilities  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  air  transportation  specifically, 
and  aviation  generally,  is  a  responsibility  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act's  promotional  require¬ 
ments.  Subsidy,  direct  or  indirect,  is  a  recognition 
by  Government  of  a  responsibility  to  provide  facilities 
for  a  common  use,  so  long  as  the  public  interest  is 
served. 

The  advantage  to  a  beneficiary  of  Government 
promotion  and  the  use  of  public  funds  includes  the 
possible  disadvantage  of  continuing  Government 
control.  When  an  air  carrier  is  on  subsidy,  it  must 
expect  that  the  managerial  discretion  permitted  will 
be  more  limited  than  for  unsubsidized  carriers.  Air 
services  on  a  subsidized  basis  should  be  authorized, 
but  only  where  such  services  promise  to  produce 
economic,  social,  or  national  security  values  that 
clearly  exceed  the  cost  of  subsidization. 

To  determine  the  conditions  under  which  regula¬ 
tion  may  be  desirable,  a  simplified  structure  of  the 
aviation  economy  is  proposed.  In  it  a  single  service  is 
provided  by  an  industry  which  also  produces  the  goods 
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necessary  to  supply  it.  In  other  words,  the  original 
feedback  loop  structure  would  reduce  to  a  dual  entity 
system  with  the  merging  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
airline.  It  is  also  assumed  that  resource  allocation 
in  the  society  is  ruled  only  by  concern  for  the  public 
interest. 

Most  early  attempts  at  determining  an  optimum 
safety  strategy  focused  on  the  costs  of  safety  and  of 
accidents.  The  model  proposed  by  Tye^®  and  Canale^ 
in  Figure  2  suggests  that  the  total  "safety”  cost  (TC) 


is  comprised  of  the  cost  of  building  in  safety  (input 
cost)  and  the  cost  of  not  having  built  in  safety 
(hazard  cost).  By  not  having  been  designed,  built 
or  operated  safely,  a  product  could  expose  people  to 
its  hazards.  The  less  the  input  safety,  most  likely, 
the  greater  the  hazard  level.  Thus,  hazard  cost  may 
be  assumed  to  be  a  function  of,  and  inversely  related 
to,  input  cost.  The  hazard  cost  might  even  be 
assumed  to  be  monotonically  decreasing  with  respect 
to  input  cost  and,  for  large  input  costs,  asymptotic 
to  some  level  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  un¬ 
avoidable  risk.  The  resultant  sum  of  costs  would 
then  be  an  everywhere  convex  function  implying  that 
a  global  minimum  total  safety  cost  exists  for  some 
optimum  input  cost  value. 

One  informed  opinion  is  that  the  present  level  of 
safety  input  is  far  less  than  whatever  the  optimum 
might  be.  The  argument  is  that  the  entire  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  an  aircraft  may  not  have  cost  more 
than  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  single  major  accident.  For 
example,  Kubli^^  estimates  the  total  exposure  of  a 
Boeing  747  at  over  $84  million  for  one  accident  other 
than  a  midair  collision,  and  at  $35.  5  million  for  a 
DC-8. 

A  principal  difficulty  with  determining  the 
amount  of  resources  actually  allocated  to  safety  is 
that  it  must  be  ferreted  out  from  normal  design  costs, 
reliability  cost,  and  the  like.  How  often  is  a  reliable 
design  also  a  safe  one,  or  an  efficient  operation  also 
one  which  reduces  exposure?  Estimates  of  the  input 
cost  of  safety  for  some  recent  programs  have  been 
anywhere  from  0.  5  to  2,  0  percent  of  the  total  engi¬ 
neering  budget. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  this  model  is  that 
it  does  not  perceive  the  system  as  a  closed  loop. 
Rather,  it  assumes  certain  costs  of  accidents  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  total  cost  of  safety;  whereas  these 
costs  will  actually  fluctuate  in  the  courts  (the  pro¬ 
verbial  marketplace  of  product  safety)  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  societal  or  consumer  preferences. 


A  purely  economic  analysis  would  consider  not 
only  the  desired  level  of  safety,  but  also  the  market 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  achieved.  If  perfect  compe¬ 
tition  would  not  produce  the  desired  level,  and  some 
form  of  monopoly  could,  the  question  of  regulation 
then  becomes  apparent. 

A  first  step  toward  solution  is  to  determine  the 
cost  to  society  for  varying  levels  of  safety.  These 
costs  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  net  demand 
placed  on  the  factors  of  production  in  the  economy 
and  should  include  the  costs  due  to  externalities.  In 
principle,  the  cost  of  regulation  should  be  included 
but,  in  practice,  these  costs  are  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

The  social  revenue  function  indicates  how  much 
society  is  willing  to  spend  for  a  given  level  of  safety 
and  is  a  function  of  the  demand  curve.  Put  in  other 
words,  this  is  the  amount  of  resources  that  would  be 
diverted  from  other  types  of  consumption  or  produc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  safety  level.  With¬ 
in  the  simplified  structure  of  this  model,  these  pre¬ 
ferences  are  continually  expressed  in  the  form  of 
fares  and  legal  action. 

By  knowing  the  resources  required  to  attain  a 
given  level  of  safety  and  the  resources  that  this  can 
command  (reserve),  the  social  profit  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  any  level  as  the  difference  between  them 
(Figure  3),  Any  good  that  has  a  positive  social  profit 


SAFETY  LEVEL  (FATALITIES  PER  PERSON  PER  HOUR  EXPOSURE) 


FIG.  3  SOCIAL  PROFIT 

at  some  level  may  be  called  socially  desirable.  The 
point  at  which  the  social  profit  is  maximized  is  the 
socially  optimum  point  and  the  level  of  safety  at  that 
point  is  the  socially  optimum  level.  This  would  be 
when  the  marginal  revenue  of  a  unit  increase  in 
safety  level  equals  the  marginal  cost  (Figure  4). 

Having  determined  the  optimum  level  of  safety 
is  only  the  first  part  of  solving  the  total  problem. 
From  this  result  must  be  decided  the  market  en¬ 
vironment  which  will  best  assure  the  desired  out¬ 
come,  Several  alternatives  are  reviewed  in  the 
manner  of  Howard  and  Matheson^^. 
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ANNUAL  DOLLARS  PER  PERSON  PER  UNIT  INCREASE 


SAFETY  LEVEL 


FIG.  4  DEMAND  (MARGINAL  REVENUE)  AND  MARGINAL  COST 

One  market  form  would  be  to  grant  a  monopoly 
and  allow  discriminating  pricing.  Translated,  this 
means  that  each  person  would  be  charged  a  price  for 
safety  equal  to  his  value  of  it.  If  this  strategy  were 
followed,  the  revenue  to  the  monopolist  would  be  the 
same  as  the  social  revenue  and  his  profit  just  the 
social  profit. 

A  characteristic  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
price  of  the  last  incremental  increase  for  safer  de¬ 
sign  as  determined  from  the  demand  curve  must  be 
equal  to  the  marginal  cost  of  producing  that  safety. 
This  provides  proper  economic  signals  but  requires 
that  the  monopolist  have  considerable  wisdom  in  de¬ 
termining  just  what  price  each  individual  is  willing  to 
pay.  In  practice,  this  is  usually  not  feasible  or  even 
desirable.  But  on  occasion,  "skimming”  is  used  as 
a  pricing  strategy. 

Another  feature  of  the  monopolistic  arrangement 
is  that  the  social  profit  accrues  to  the  holder  of  the 
monopoly,  rather  than  to  society.  The  imdesira- 
bility  of  this  result  is  a  function  of  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  environment  and  the  nature  of  the  monopolis¬ 
tic  enterprise,  be  it  public  or  private. 

If  a  non-profit  public  corporation  were  allowed  to 
do  discriminating  pricing,  the  revenue  and  costs 
would  be  just  the  ones  discussed  above  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  would  be  hard  pressed  not  to  be  profitable.  If 
the  average  revenue  and  cost  per  incremental  in¬ 
crease  in  safety  are  computed,  then  the  case  where 
average  (and  consequently  the  total)  profit  are  zero, 
is  usually  in  excess  of  the  socially  optimum  level. 
Therefore,  a  non-profit  monopoly  allowed  to  do  dis¬ 
criminating  pricing  does  not  necessarily  achieve  the 
social  optimum. 

One  modification  could  be  to  allow  partial  price 
discrimination,  charging  a  high  price  for  safety  to 
some  users  and  charging  the  rest  at  the  marginal 
cost  at  the  socially  optimum  level  in  such  a  way  that 
total  profit  is  zero.  The  result  would  be  a  self- 
sufficient  enterprise  that  operated  at  the  socially  opti¬ 
mum  safety  level.  However,  the  problem  of  price 
discrimination  remains;  who  should  pay  which  price? 


In  the  interest  of  fairness,  the  alternative  of 
general  pricing  is  considered.  In  this  case,  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  enterprise,  now  called  the  general  re¬ 
venue,  is  just  the  number  of  users  (or  passengers) 
times  the  price  indicated  by  the  demand  curve.  Since 
there  are  individuals  who  were  willing  to  pay  more, 
the  general  revenue  will  be  less  than  the  revenue  pro¬ 
duced  by  discriminating  pricing  (Figure  5). 


SAFETY  LEVEL 


FIG.  5  GENERAL  PRICING 

Thus,  if  the  enterprise  is  allowed  to  maximize 
profit  given  only  that  it  must  establish  a  general 
price,  it  will  most  likely  produce  a  level  of  safety 
lower  than  is  socially  optimal  (Figure  6).  The  basic 
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FIG.  6  MARGINAL  REVENUE  AND  MARGINAL  COST  UNDER  GENERAL  PRICING 
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difficulty  is  that  the  marginal  revenue  is  far  above 
the  marginal  cost.  Therefore,  individuals  who  are 
willing  to  pay  more  than  it  would  cost  to  improve  the 
level  of  safety  but  less  than  its  price  will  not  be 
served  even  though  it  would  increase  social  profit  to 
do  so. 

If  the  monopolist  were  required  to  set  the 
general  price  equal  to  the  marginal  cost  at  the  so¬ 
cially  optimum  level,  the  enterprise  would  probably 
operate  at  a  loss  because  of  a  shift  in  the  marginal 
revenue  fxinction.  The  maximum  social  profit  would 
be  achieved,  however,  and  retained  entirely  by  the 
customer  (one  extreme  of  wealth  distribution).  The 
loss  for  this  kind  of  arrangement  could  be  paid,  per¬ 
haps  out  of  the  general  taxes  of  society.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  fair  taxation  scheme,  and  one 
that  would  leave  unchanged  both  the  social  revenue 
and  cost  functions,  hence  the  same  social  optimum. 

It  appears  that  payment  of  the  subsidy  through  taxa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem,  rather  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  it  into  another  possibly  more  difficult 
form. 

A  non-profit  enterprise  forced  to  do  general 
pricing  would  require  that  the  level  of  safety  be  de¬ 
termined  by  operating  with  average  revenue  equal  to 
average  cost  (Figure  7).  While  this  level  does  insure 
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FIG.  7  AVERAGE  REVENUE  AND  AVERAGE  COST  UNDER  GENERAL  PRICING 

self-sufficiency,  it  most  likely  does  not  maximize 
social  profit  and  will  probably  price  safety  at  higher 
than  its  marginal  cost. 

An  added  dimension  to  this  problem  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  capital  investment  level.  The  question  of 
which  among  several  technologies  to  employ  will  in¬ 
fluence  cost  of  improving  safety.  If  there  is  some 
level  of  safety  at  which  a  particular  technology  pro¬ 
duces  minimum  cost,  it  is  an  efficient  technology. 
Therefore,  instead  of  dealing  simply  with  a  cost  curve 
as  before,  alternative  technologies  require  the  con¬ 
struct  of  a  minimum  cost  curve. 

Regulatory  possibilities  to  assure  the  socially 
optimum  technology  in  the  public  interest  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  proposed  when  only  one  was  considered. 


The  monopoly  with  discriminating  pricing  has  all  the 
characteristics  described  in  the  previous  discussion. 
Another  scheme,  general  pricing  at  marginal  cost 
with  profit  incentive,  suggests  establishing  a  gen¬ 
eral  price  equal  to  marginal  cost  for  the  selected 
technology  and  an  incentive  to  maximize  profit  from 
general  revenue.  The  tendency  would  be,  however, 
to  select  a  technology  with  a  smaller  investment  than 
is  socially  optimum  and  producing  a  lower  level  of 
safety,  thus  driving  its  marginal  cost  (and  price) 
higher. 

The  common  method  of  regulation  is  general 
pricing  with  an  allowable  return  on  investment.  By 
establishing  a  maximum  profit  on  an  investment,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  select  a  high  investment  techno¬ 
logy  and  then  produce  a  relatively  low  level  of  safety. 
The  company  can  achieve  increasing  profits  by  in¬ 
creasing  investment  as  long  as  there  is  a  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  generates  enough  revenue  to  cover  cost 
plus  the  allowable  profits.  In  fact,  because  profits 
are  proportional  to  investment,  there  is  an  incentive 
to  be  less  efficient  and,  if  possible,  to  use  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  technology  to  produce  even  higher  profits. 

With  a  general  pricing  monopoly,  the  company  is 
required  only  to  sell  at  a  general  price  and  is  then 
allowed  to  maximize  profit.  In  this  case,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  pick  a  low  investment  technology  and  to 
produce  a  low  level  of  safety. 

Conclusions 

The  challenge  is  to  provide  incentives  other  than 
disaster,  and  before  disaster,  for  insuring  public 
safety.  Projections  by  Lundbergl’?  and  Laughlin^^ 
estimate  that  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  between 
9,  000  and  18,  000  passenger  fatalities  per  year  from 
transport  aviation.  This  assumes  the  present  rate 
of  fatalities  applied  to  the  expected  increase  in 
activities. 

Is  there  a  tolerable  accident  rate?  Some  assert 
that  the  only  acceptable  accident  rate  is  perfect 
safety^.  This  is  an  ideal  objective.  However,  if  this 
were  completely  adopted,  it  would  make  safety  trade¬ 
offs  impossible.  Compromises  can  be  made  only  if 
one  accepts  some  probability  of  trouble  due  to  such 
compromise.  A  tolerable  accident  rate  could  be  just¬ 
ified  morally  on  the  basis  that  the  public  knew  it  was 
accepting  some  risk  in  return  for  the  advantages  of 
air  travel.  This  rate  could  be  balanced  against  the 
loss  of  life  that  would  occur  if  there  were  no  air 
transportation,  whereas  a  higher  rate  would  exceed 
the  public's  confidence.  The  acceptance  of  a  "toler¬ 
able"  death  rate  may  be  morally  repugnant,  says 
Lederer;  but  what  is  the  alternative? 

Having  constructed  a  simplified  model  of  the 
aviation  industry  it  has  been  shown  that  the  charac¬ 
teristic  which  makes  a  product  worthwhile  for  society 
is  that  there  is  a  positive  social  profit  for  some  level 
of  safety.  Being  socially  desirable,  the  socially  op¬ 
timum  level  of  safety  is  defined  as  that  level  which 
maximizes  socidl  profit.  This  principle  of  maximi¬ 
zation  extends  to  the  selection  of  technology,  or  in¬ 
vestment  level. 

Several  methods  of  delegating  the  investment  and 
production  level  decisions  to  a  lower  authority  were 
examined.  All  regulatory  schemes  considered  are 
compromises  among  conflicting  criteria.  Some  tend 
to  encourage  all  socially  desirable  transactions, 
others  to  create  self-sufficient  enterprises  or  to  dis¬ 
tribute  wealth  "fairly,  "  even  to  give  freedom  to  the 
various  economic  agents.  Even  in  the  simplest  of 
cases,  however,  the  course  of  regulatory  wisdom  is 
not  clear. 
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’’The  most  effective  competition  is  not  always  a 
question  of  quantity.  Often  it  can  depend  on  the 
strength  of  possibly  fewer  corporate  entities  com¬ 
peting  against  one  another.  A  most  important  pur¬ 
pose  of  competition  is  to  serve  the  public  interest"'^. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  the  system  may  not 
be  operating  optimally  at  present  suggests  the  alter¬ 
native  argument  for  relaxing  artificial  control  and 
allowing  the  system  to  regulate  itself.  This  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  a  regulated  industry,  when 
turned  loose,  would  operate  more  efficiently^  . 
Professor  Cherington,  in  a  recent  editorial,  also 
suggested  that  the  keystone  of  a  new  regulatory  stra¬ 
tegy  be  the  "rapid  opening  up  and  spread  of  new  ser¬ 
vices  and  markets"^. 

The  May  1968  issue  of  Space /Aeronautics  de¬ 
voted  its  entire  issue  to  "Air  Safety.  "  Excerpts 
from  the  opening  editorial  admirably  summarize  the 
situation: 

"As  a  concept,  air  safety  has  no  enemies.  Asa 
reality  for  the  1970' s,  though,  it  now  appears  a 
dubious  prospect.  " 

"It's  clear  that  air  safety  is  going  to  raise  the  fares. 
Higher  fares  mean  fewer  passengers— a  prospect 
that  carriers  view  with  alarm  at  a  time  when  they 
have  gone  deeply  into  hock  for  new,  high -productivity 
equipment.  Fewer  passengers  also  mean  fewer 
planes— a  prospect  that  manufacturers  similarly 
view  with  alarm  after  having  extensively  committed 
to  building  the  new,  high -productivity  equipment.  " 

"In  the  end,  the  proper  level  of  safety  can  perhaps  be 
decided  only  in  the  marketplace. 
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Many  approaches  have  heen  taken  in  recent  years 
to  predict  the  total  lifetime  cost  for  any  given 
system  or  installation.  The  military  requires 
guarantees  on  acquisition  cost,  maintainability, 
reliability,  and  performance  vhile  industry  is  inter¬ 
ested  primarily  in  acquisition  cost  and  performance 
and  has  an  increasing  interest  in  the  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  their  facilities  and  the  cost  of  warranties 
of  their  products. 

Most  are  familiar  with  the  "Assurance  Sciences" 
as  applied  to  military  equipment.  It  is  not  so  well 
known,  however,  that  we  in  the  Power/Utility  Industry 
are  also  vitally  concerned  with  the  application  of 
the  "Assurance  Sciences"  -  the  so-called  "Ilities"  - 
to  our  installations. 

In  owe  industry  we  are  vitally  concerned  at  the 
onset  of  a  new  project  with:  the  design  and  fabri¬ 
cation  of  equipment  for  the  system,  performance, 

ST5>port  characteristics,  and  delivery  lead  time.  All 
of  these  elements  can  be  translated  into  dollars,  and 
then,  synthesized  into  a  total  life  cost  for  the 
entire  project.  This  paper  presents  a  method  of 
developing  total  life  cost  for:  new  projects, 
revisions  to  existing  systems  of  facilities,  or  items 
of  equipment  or  modules.  The  mechanics  of  this 
methodology  may  be  exercised  by  man  or  machine.  The 
cost  effectiveness  of  machine  manipulation  of  data  is 
dependent  on  conpany  capability  and  project  coDplexity, 
The  methodology  must  be  adjxisted  for  the  industry 
involved  and  the  type  of  item  being  analyzed.  Total 
life  costs  are  developed  as  follows: 

1.  Operational  and  maintenance  studies  are  conducted. 

2.  Cost  worksheets  are  used  to  document  each  study 
and  to  assure  coicpatibility  of  stiidies  conducted. 

3.  A  system  summarization  of  all  the  studies  is 
prepared.  This  sximmary  includes  such  items  as 
operating  personnel,  fuel  and  utilities,  emd 
facility  and  construction  costs. 

4.  Finally  a  project  summary  of  all  the  system 
summaries  is  prepared  to  which  project  costs  such 
as  land  acquisition,  licensing,  project  management, 
etc.,  are  added. 

Use  of  this  method  requires  Irsput  data  from  two 
sources— engineering  design  and  the  using  organization. 
Engineering  design  must  state  the  parameters  to  be 
expected  from  its  design.  The  using  organization  must 
provide  the  e3q>ected  cost  strtacture  for  labor, 
etc.  Ii^jut  data  is  divided  into  the  following 
categories : 

Identification  of  equipment 
Reliability  information 
R^air  data 
Spares  data 
Si5)ply 

Maintenance  labor 
Stqjport  equipment 


This  input  list  must  be  tailored  to  the  user’s 
requirements.  For  instance,  if  doing  a  study  for  the 
military,  such  items  as  publications,  pipeline  spares, 
training,  and  transportation  must  be  added. 

The  above  input  categories  are  divided  as  to 
source  as  shown  in  figure  1. 

The  use  of  this  method  starts  with  establishing 
the  maintenance  stpport  concept  for  each  of  the  various 
designs  being  considered  to  acconplish  a  specific 
task,  (It  is  assiamed  that  if  a  design  is  being 
considered,  the  manufacturer  has  agreed  to  meet  all 
required  operating  parameters).  For  exanple,  some 
designs  may  contain  nonrepair  able  conponents  while 
others  may  have  repairable  subassemblies.  Once  these 
maintenance  concepts  have  been  established,  each 
design  configuration  imder  consideration  is  evaluated 
on  the  worksheets  provided  for  this  task  (see 
figure  2),  They  are: 

Cost  Worksheet  -  Material 

Cost  Worksheet  -  Labor  and  S\pport 

Cost  Summary 

The  addendum  to  this  paper  provides  a  description 
of  the  columns  on  the  cost  worksheets  and  briefly 
explains  the  functional  elements  which  are  contained 
within  each  column  entry. 

When  each  design  study  is  conpleted  and  the 
optimum  design  concept  is  selected,  its  sxpport 
characteristics  are  entered  on  a  system  cost  STumnary 
worksheet.  This  worksheet  also  contains  other  system 
characteristics  such  as  facility  costs,  operating 
personnel  costs,  and  fuel  and  utility  costs.  Figure  3 
is  a  typical  system  cost  summary  worksheet.  When 
conpleted,  this  worksheet  will  provide  the  predicted 
total  life  cost  of  a  system.  In  addition  to  total 
cost,  the  worksheet  will  also  provide: 

System  failure  rate 

Total  maintenance  man-hours 

Man-hours/operating  hour 

As  an  added  feature,  the  reliability  input  can 
be  evaluated  for  safety  effects.  By  studying  the 
effects  of  the  varioois  failure  modes,  not  only  can  the 
safety  of  the  system  be  analyzed  but  also  the  economic 
effects  of  predictable  minor  accidents  can  be  included. 
The  output  can  predict  the  total  costs  of  losses  due 
to  an  accident  such  as  downtime,  personnel  lost  time, 
secondary  effects,  and  insurance  and  warranty  as  well 
as  the  usual  maintenance  costs  associated  with  the 
failure  of  a  given  paart  or  assembly. 

The  final  project  summary  may  indicate  that 
variations  in  maintenance  time  requirements  have  very 
little  effect  on  total  cost  and  on  the  final  selection 
of  a  design  configuration.  The  same  applies  to  the 
other  "Ilities,"  Therefore,  it  is  cost  over  the  total 
life  of  the  design  that  must  make  this  selection 
decision. 
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Figures  4  and  5  are  presented  to  summarize  the 
results  obtained  from  the  cost  summary  sheets  of  two 
r  present  at  ive  studies  which  were  made  using  the 
described  methodology.  The  first  study  coxapaxed.  three 
different  design  concepts  which  could  satisfy  a  design 
requirement.  The  second  study  con^ared  three  different 
maintenance  conc^ts  for  a  specific  design  requirement. 
In  both  cases  it  can  be  seen  that  maintenance  is  a 
small  segment  of  the  total  life  cost. 

It  is  known  that  iirprovements  in  maintainability, 
reliability,  system  safety,  and  human  factors  engi¬ 
neering  all  tend  to  increase  acquisition  costs  while 
reducing  support  costs.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
mandatory  that  the  design  engineer  evalTiate  the 
relative  inportance  of  support  costs  to  acquisition 
costs  and  then  expend  his  engineering  biidget  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  evalxiation  dictates.  This 
evaluation  will  vary  widely  with  different  types  of 
equipment.  It  ^d.11  also  vary  as  the  quantities  on 
order  increase. 

In  conclusion,  the  method  described  will  provide 
the  designer  with  the  necessary  information  for 
selecting  a  design  based  on  the  one  commodity  the 
user  is  most  interested  in— dollars.  If  the  user  can 
get  more  operating  hours  per  day  from  equipment,  I  am 
sure  he  will  gladly  expend  one  more  maintenance  hour 
per  operating  hour  than  planned  for  on  that  equipment 
because  this  means  a  cost  savings  for  him.  This  does 
not  inply  that  maintainability  studies  should  not  be 
conducted,  only  that  a  parameter  other  than  man-hours 
per  operating  hour  should  be  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  each  study.  These  same  statements  can  be 
applied  to  the  other  "Assurance  Sciences.”  In  the 
final  analysis  the  design  that  can  operate  within 
specification  requirements  and  has  the  lowest  predicted 
total  life  cost  should  be  the  design  that  is  chosen. 


Addendum 

Cost  Worksheet  -  Material 

1.  Part  number  -  Manufacturer’s  part  nuniber. 

2.  Part  name  -  Manufacturer  and  user  accepted  part 
name. 

3.  Quantity  per  system  -  Self-explanatory. 

4.  Failure  rate  per  1000  -  This  rate  is  the  component 
rate  and  includes  primary  and  nonprimary 
malfunctions . 

5.  Total  failures/1000  operational  hours  (OH)  - 
This  number  represents  total  system  failures  and 
is  the  product  of  the  conponent  failure  rate 
(column  4)  x  the  q-uantity  per  system  (colxmin  3) 

X  total  OH  divided  by  1000. 

6.  I4aintenance  factor  and/or  repair  factor  -  A 
maintenance  factor  represents  the  additional 
discr^ant  components  (above  quantity  listed  in 
column  5)  resulting  from  maintenance  or  handling 
induced  actions .  It  is  listed  in  percent .  A 
r^air  factor  r^resents  the  number  of  repairable 
elements  of  the  total  failures  and  is  also 
measured  in  percent. 

7.  Humber  to  repair  -  A  product  of  the  total  failures 
X  the  repair  factor. 


8.  Humber  of  parts  required  -  As  a  line  entiy  with  a 
conponent,  it  indicates  the  number  of  end  items 
which  must  be  obtained.  It  also  r^resents  the 
difference  between  total  failures  and  number  to 
repair.  As  a  line  entry  with  r^air  parts,  it 
indicates  the  number  of  bits  and  pieces  which 
must  be  procured  and  is  the  product  of  the 
average  nunber  of  parts  required  for  a  repair  x 
the  number  to  repair. 

9.  Stock  on  hand  -  Indicates  nttmber  of  parts  held  in 
inventory. 

10.  Hunber  of  parts  to  buy  -  This  nunber  represents 
the  difference  between  number  of  parts  required 
(column  8)  and  stock  on  hand  (column  lO). 

11.  Quantity  of  initial  spares  -  Determined  by  the 
formula  failure  rate/qperating  hour  x  a  constant 
(usually  a  value  greater  than  the  component 
maintenance  turn  around  time  x  operating 
hours/month) , 

12.  Unit  price  -  Spare  part  cost  per  item. 

13.  Replenishment  cost  -  The  product  of  the  number  of 
parts  to  buy  (column  10 )  x  the  omit  price 
(column  12). 

14.  Initial  spares  cost  -  The  product  of  the  initial 
spares  quantity  (column  11 )  x  unit  cost 
(column  12). 

15.  Holding  (storage)  cost  -  This  nimber,  provided  by 
the  xiser,  represents  the  costs  generated  by  hold¬ 
ing  items  in  the  supply  systems.  This  should  be 
provided  as  a  percent  of  the  initial  spares  cost 
(column  l4), 

16.  Procurement  cost  -  This  is  a  user  provided 
number.  It  should  be  provided  in  the  form  of 
$/item/year. 

17.  Requisition  cost  -  This  is  a  user  provided 
number.  The  cost  to  be  entered  would  be  the 
product  of  number  of  parts  required  (column  8)  x 
$X  per  item  for  each  requisition. 

Cost  Worksheet  -  Labor  and  Support 

1.  Part  number) 

)  -  Same  as  descriptions  listed  for 

2.  Part  name  )  Cost  Worksheet  -  Material 

18.  14aintenance  level  -  Defines  the  lowest  level  of 
maintenance  at  which  the  corresponding  task  in 
column  22  can  be  performed.  It  will  be  noted  as 
either  an  operating  site  or  at  man\af acturer  ’  s 
plant. 

19.  Maintenance  action  -  This  column  subdivided  into 
two  parts  defines  the  maintenance  task  in  one  part 
and  the  task  time  to  perform  that  task  in  man¬ 
hours  in  the  other. 

20.  Preventive  maintenance  man-hours  -  The  total  time 
spent  for  all  scheduled  inspections  on  the  indi¬ 
cated  component.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
frequency  of  the  tasks  per  operating  hour  x  the 
number  of  operating  hours  x  the  task  time  in 
man-hours  (colimnn  22). 
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21.  Corrective  maintenance  man-hours  -  The  total  time 
expended  for  corrective  maintenance  on  the  indi¬ 
cated  part  •  The  product  of  total  malfunctions 
(column  3)  or  nuiriber  to  repair  (column  7) 
depending  on  whether  a  remove/replace  or  repair 
task  is  specified  in  maintenance  actions 
(column  19)  X  the  task  time  (column  I9). 

22.  Total  man-ho\ars  -  The  sum  of  preventive  man-hours 
(column  20)  and  corrective  man-hours  (colvunn  21). 

23*  Labor  cost  -  The  product  of  total  man-hours 
(coltimn  22)  X  the  dollar  value  of  1  man-hour. 

This  man-hour  dollar  value  is  user  supplied. 

24.  Tool  name  -  Si:pport  equipment  nomenclature. 

25.  Tool  part  number  -  Manufacturer’s  part  nuinber. 

26.  Quantity  -  The  number  of  each  item  to  he  proctired 
considering  wearout,  breakage,  and  actual  use 
required  to  ST:pport  the  system  during  the  life 
cycle . 

27.  Unit  cost  -  Cost  of  tool  to  customer. 

28.  Total  special  support  equipment  cost  -  The 
product  of  quantity  (column  26)  x  unit  cost 
(column  27). 

Cost  -  Summary 

This  worksheet  summarizes  the  entire  sttidy  for 
each  configuration.  It  presents  the  subtotal  of  each 
of  the  main  stpport  elements  within  the  study  and 
provides,  also,  the  total  support  cost* 

Listed  on  this  sheet  are  the  ground  rules  used 
to  conduct  the  study  and  the  assuDptions  made  hy  the 
analyst  during  the  study. 

INHJT  DATA 


From  Design  Engineering 

Identification 
Part  Number 
Part  Name 
Reliability 

Quantity  of  Part/Assembly  Required 
Failure  Rate/1,000  Hours 
Repair  Data 

Maintenance  and/or  Repair  Factors 
Spares  Data 

Quantity  of  Initial  Spare  Parts 
Maintenance  Labor 
Maintenance  Task 
Maintenance  Time 
Support  Jilquipment 

Equipment  Identification 
Quantity  Required 
Equipment  Cost 

From  User 


Quantity  Required 
Operating  Hours 
Stock  on  Hand 
Holding  (storage)  Cost 
Procurement  Cost 
Requisition  Cost 
Labor  Costs 


Figure  1 
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COST  WOEKSHEET  -  MMERIAL 
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Groiind  Rules  (User  supplied;  I  Assunptions  (Designer  supplied 


EXAMPLE  1 

Comparing  three  different  design  concepts  that  could  satisfy  the  design  requirement. 
Ground  Rules 
100  assemhlies 

50  operating  hours /as semhly/month 
5  years  of  operation 


Config¬ 

uration 

No. 

Iftiit 

Price 

Maintenance 

Labor 

Cost 

Support 

Equipment 

Cost 

Other 

Support 

Costs 

Total 

Support 

Cost 

Total 

Maintenance 

Man-Hours 

MH/OH 

System 

Total 

Failure 

Rate 

■ 

$13,100 

$374,694 

$40,560 

$6,582,018 

$6,997,272 

62,449 

.238 

.OI238/OH 

2 

13,350 

335,772 

37,560 

5,957,502 

6,330,834 

55,962 

.214 

.OI229/OK 

3 

13,225 

323,794 

32,425 

5,273,735 

5,650,004 

54,799 

.219 

.00883/OH 

Total  acquisition  cost  plus  support  cost  must  be  compared 
Configuration  1  -  $8,307,272 
Configuration  2  -  $7,665,843 
Configuration  3  -  $6,972,504 


EXAMPLE  2 

Comparing  three  different  maintenance  concepts  for  one  design  configuration. 

Ground  Rules 

Unit  cost  $9,327 
214  assemblies 

50  operating  hours/assembly/month 
10  years  of  operation 


Support 

Equipment 

Cost 

Other 

Support 

Costs 

Total 

Support 

Cost 

Total 

Maintenance 

Man-Hours 

MH/OH 

System 

Total 

Failure 

Rate 

$2,586,413 

$2,034,758 

$4,709,587 

14,736 

.0157 

,00108/0H 

786,301 

2,159,737 

3,033,056 

14,503 

.0154 

.OOIO8/OH 

93,938 

2,959.369 

3,126,431 

12,354 

.0131 

.OOIO8/OH 

M  Concept  1  -  Major  repairs  in  field 

M  Concept  2  -  Major  repairs  at  factory 

M  Concept  3  -  Wo  major  repairs  -  throw  a\/ay  and  replace 


Figure  $ 
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Summary 

Early  in  1972,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  an 
"Office  of  Technology  Assessment",  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  serve  the  Congress »  need  for 
securing  competent  information  on  physical,  economic, 
social,  and  political  effects  of  the  applications  of 
technology.  The  office  would  "provide  an  early 
warning  of  the  probable  impacts,  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive,  of  the  applications  of  technology",  in  order  to 
"assist  the  Congress  in  determining  relative  priori¬ 
ties  of  programs  before  it.” 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the 
rationale  of  technology  assessment  and  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  impacts  on  the  work  of  engineers  and 
scientists,  in  industry,  government,  and  education. 

The  paper  describes  the  process  of  technology  assess¬ 
ment  and  estimates  some  of  the  economic  and  other 
value  readjustments  it  demands. 

The  object  of  making  a  technology  assessment  is, 
principally,  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  possible 
consequences,  in  the  human  environment,  of  developing 
any  particular  technology.  While  such  efforts  are 
not  altogether  new,  the  requirement  for  full  concen¬ 
tration  on  all  value  impacts  is  novel.  More-or-less 
formal  technology  assessment  is  already  a  legal 
function  of  government  agencies  and  their  contractors 
engaged  in  enterprises  that  threaten  the  natural 
environment.  The  requirement  for  assessing  natural 
environmental  impacts  of  technological  developments 
is  laid  upon  agencies  of  government  by  the  Natural 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1969,  specifically  in 
section  102(2)  of  that  Act,  As  a  result  of  this  act, 
some  2000  "Environmental  Impact  Statements"  had  been 
produced  by  the  end  of  1971.  Some  examples  of  major 
assessments:  The  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  The  Amchitka 
"Cannikin"  Project,  Metric  America,  and  Snopack. 

In  spite  of  early  resistance  to  the  NEPA  require¬ 
ments  in  many  quarters,  a  growing  consensus  holds 
that  such  assessments  need  to  be  a  regular  feature  of 
developing  technology.  To  install  this  new  feature 
requires  that  we  alter  the  economic  system  to  include 
costs  of  assessment  and  to  reflect  environmental  and 
other  human  social  values  for  which  we  have  not 
previously  accounted. 

The  basic  values  to  be  served  by  careful  tech¬ 
nology  assessment  are  concerned  with  our  social  and 
political  freedoms.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that 
while  technology  has  increased  our  liberties,  it  may 
also  constrain  them  in  impredicted  and  unwanted  ways . 

In  making  a  technology  assessment  it  is  therefore 
important  to  consider  (among  other  things)  the  whole 
panoply  of  social  values  in  our  country  and  to  see 
how  a  proposed  technology  will  alter  that  set.  In 
addition,  alternatives  that  will  strengthen  the 
"higher"  values  or  minimize  the  impact  to  the  status 
quo  should  be  addressed. 

Because  we  have  a  plurality  of  value  sets  and 
systems,  and  because  technological  forecasting  is  a 


very  uncertain  process,  we  need  to  include,  in  our 
assessments,  public  examinations  of  possible  consequen¬ 
ces.  The  inclusion  of  public  interest  reviews  as  a 
regular  feature  of  developing  technologies  is  rela¬ 
tively  new.  It  will  have  important  consequences  for 
the  engineer  and  scientist,  making  them  yet  more 
professional  in  the  sense  that  their  responsibilities 
include  the  broadest  possible  knowledge  of  social 
consequences . 


In  1967,  the  active  Congressman  from  Connecticut, 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  coined  a  new  phrase  --  "technology 
Assessment"  --  as  a  bid  to  create  a  new  and  important 
factor  in  the  operations  of  applied  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  In  trying  to  institute  a  new  activity. 
Congressman  Daddario  was  reflecting  long-experienced 
problems  with  legislative  proposals  involving  Federal 
support  for  developing  technologies.  In  Daddario 's 
words : 

".  .  .we  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
root  causes  of  these  problems  stem  from  our 
inabilities  to  evaluate  long-term  world-wide 
consequences  of  technology."^ 

The  problem  of  deciding  how  to  avoid  ill  effects 
and  to  produce  and  enhance  good  effects  had  long  been 
complicated,  for  public  officials,  by  myths  about 
science  and  technology,  by  misunderstandings  between 
non-technologist  politicians  on  one  side  and  scien¬ 
tists  or  technologists  on  the  other,  and  by  narrow 
views  of  the  social  impacts  of  their  work  by  members 
of  the  scientific  community. 

What  was  needed,  it  appeared,  was  some  means  of 
getting  a  better  grip  on  the  possible  outcomes  of 
certain  technologies  that  were  candidates  for  strong 
support.  A  fair  body  of  literature  was  beginning,  in 
1967,  to  pile  up  on  what  we  might  call  major  techno- 
logiecal  mistakes  —  very  expensive  projects  that  had 
brought  little  or  no  benefit.  There  were  also  critical 
"flaps,"  like  that  on  ADX-2  that  seemed  stymied  or 
inconclusive  because  possible  social  consequences  were 
never  cleared  up.  Mr.  Daddario  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  set 
out  to  see  if  they  couldn't  discover  or  develop  a 
capability  to  anticipate  social  consequences  of 
possible  technology.  Hearings  were  held  and  draft 
legislation  was  developed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
discussion.  Finally,  the  House  passed  a  bill  this 
past  February  (1972)  that  would  authorize  a  beginning 
in  a  formal  way"  an  "Office  of  Technology  Assessment" 
to  serve  the  congressional  need  for  "securing 
competent,  unbiased  information  concerning  the 
effects  --  physical,  economic,  social,  and  political, 
of  the  applications  of  technology  ...  to  provide  an 
early  warning  of  the  probable  impacts,  positive  and 
negative,  of  the  applications  of  technology  and  to 
develop  other  coordinate  information  which  may  assist 
the  Congress  in  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
programs  before  it."^ 

Since  the  90th  Congress,  the  interest  in  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessment  has  spread  widely  within  government 
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and  a  number  of  academics  have  tried  to  get  such  a 
process  in  their  sights  --to  understand  what  it 
entailed  and  what  might  realistically  and  reasonably 
be  its  outcome. 

What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  expose 
the  scope  of  this  movement  as  succinctly  as  possible, 
and  to  express  some  thoughts  on  the  impacts  this 
activity  may  have  on  engineers  and  engineering  educa¬ 
tors.  I  would  hope  to  lay  out  the  more  important 
reasons  for  this  development,  to  describe  the  process, 
and  to  give  an  accurate  general  picture  of  the  present 
and  future  of  such  activities.  I  think  it  important 
to  explore  technology  assessment  now,  in  its  infancy, 
for  I  think  it  likely  it  will  alter  the  requirements 
laid  upon  us  as  engineers  and  as  educators. 

We  can  achieve  a  somewhat  fuller  grasp  on  the 
problem  to  which  technology  assessment  is  addressed 
by  reviewing  a  few  sentences  from  a  report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

’’The  problems  to  which  we  must  address 
ourselves  are  these:  How  can  we  in  the 
United  States  best  begin  the  awesomely 
difficult  task  of  altering  present  evalua¬ 
tive  and  decision-making  processes  so  that 
private  and  public  choices  bearing  on  the 
ways  in  which  technologies  develop  and  fit 
into  societies  will  reflect  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  total  systems  effects 
of  such  choices  on  the  human  environment. 

How  can  we  best  increase  the  likelihood 
that  such  decisions  (domestically,  and  in 
the  end  globally)  will  be  informed  by  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  their 
secondary  and  tertiary  consequences  and  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  criteria  that  take 
such  consequences  into  account  in  a  time¬ 
lier  and  more  systematic  way?  And  how  can 
we  do  these  things  without  denying  ourselves 
the  benefits  that  continuing  technological 
progress  has  to  offer,  especially  to  the 
less -favored  of  the  human  population?”^ 

Thus  one  writer  on  technology  assessment  defines  the 
enterprise  as  ”the  systematic  fore-casting,  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  evaluation  of  impacts,  both  beneficial  and 
detrimental,  of  a  technological  application  within  a 
social  context.”'^ 

Another,  less  formal  definition  might  be:  Tech¬ 
nology  assessment  is  an  activity  that  describes  and 
evaluates  the  possible  consequences  in  the  human 
environment  of  developing  any  particular  technology. 

The  focus  here  is  on  trying  to  assess  what  human 
values  a  possible  technology  would  have  if  developed. 

Of  course  assessments  something  like  this  have  been 
performed  ever  since  there  has  been  any  technology, 
but  seldom  in  a  very  intense  search,  and  perhaps  not 
often  with  much  objective  appreciation  of  possible 
alternatives.  Also,  value  impacts  have  been  narrowly 
construed  as  economic  impacts  only.  This  point  needs 
stress  and  analysis. 

We  are  accustomed  to  listening  while  industrial¬ 
ists  complain  that  recent  engineering  graduates  do  not 
seem  to  know  the  importance  of  the  economic  constraints 
on  technological  development.  Now,  we  are  being  asked 
from  another  quarter  to  realize  either  that  the 
constraints  are  more  than  economic  or  that  we  need  to 
broaden  our  concepts  of  economics  quite  considerably. 

As  a  nation  we  are  now  trying  to  assign  economic 
values  to  factors  other  than  those  conventionally 
deemed  economic  in  the  usual  economic  process.  This 
process  of  value  reorientation  is  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  technology  assessment  and  provides  the 


reason  why  technology  assessment  is  more  than  an 
academic  exercise.  The  restructuring  of  the  economic 
rewards  and  penalities  now  in  process  will  work  to 
determine  which  technologies  can  be  economically 
developed.  How  long  this  revaluing  process  might  take 
to  complete  will  depend  upon  many  factors,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  process  is  under  way. 

At  the  level  of  Federal  Government,  several  new 
agencies  are  at  work  altering  the  economic  value 
structure  through  new  legal  constraints.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  these  are  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  both  created  by  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  of  1969.  This  act,  in  Sec.  102,  a,  b, 
and  c,  instituted  what  amounts  to  a  requirement  for 
technology  assessment.  It  required  that  any  Federal 
agency  or  Federal  contractor  prepare  a  statement  of 
estimated  natural  environmental  effects  of  any 
activity  or  project  which  may  possibly  have  impacts 
on  the  ecosystem.  Briefly,  Sec.  102  of  NEPA  (1969) 
requires  an  interdisciplinary  approach  involving  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  to  identify  environmental 
emenities  and  values  that  may  be  affected  and  to 
develop  a  set  of  alternative  action  possibilities  that 
will  minimize  or  eliminate  adverse  effects  and  enhance 
positive  values. 

As  of  the  end  of  1971,  Federal  agencies  and 
their  contractors  had  written  some  2,000  of  these 
environmental  impact  statements.  These  ranged  from 
a  few  pages  to  several  thousand,  from  cursory  one-man- 
month  studies  to  very  expensive  task- force  enterprises 
taking  a  year  or  more.  Some  famous  ”Sec,  102” 
assessments  have  included  those  on  Calvert  Cliffs, 
Amchitka,  and  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline.  The  latter, 
published  in  March  of  this  year  presumably  provided 
Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  Morton  the  basis  for 
approving  the  North-Slope  to  Valdez  pipeline  route  in 
May.^  The  assessment  cost  about  $30  million  (according 
to  latest  estimates)  and  occupied  more  than  a  year. 

A  couple  of  examples  of  other  important  assessments 
would  be  ’'Metric  America,”  performed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  leading  to  the  decision  that  the 
U.  S.  should  convert  to  the  metric  system  of  measure¬ 
ment,  and  "SnoPack,”  conducted  by  Stanford  University 
and  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  discover  and 
assess  the  impacts  of  increasing  high  mountain  area 
snowfall  through  winter  cloud- seeding. 

The  last  assessment  is  most  interesting.  The 
primary  and  desired  effect  would  be  to  increase  water 
supplies  for  the  intermountain  region's  agriculture. 

But  possibly  unwanted  secondary  effects  might  danger¬ 
ously  maroon  high-mountain  residents,  induce  "cabin 
fever,”  and  kill  their  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  ski 
resorts  might  be  yet  more  prosperous  --  but  at  the 
expense  of  forested  watershed  slopes  cut  down  for  yet 
more  ski  runs,  "SnoPack"  is  thus  a  fascinating 
balancing  act,  in  which  one  seeks  a  way  to  justify 
the  wanted  primary  consequence  among  ever-widening 
circles  of  secondary  and  tertiary  impacts.  In  the 
end,  the  measurable  economic  benefits  might  turn  out 
to  exceed  the  costs  for  some  of  the  population,  while 
other  value  sets  might  be  affected  quite  negatively; 
and  these  latter  might  tip  the  balance.  The  cost/bene¬ 
fit  calculus  must  focus  on  the  human  environmental 
impacts,  and  thus  finally  assess  the  social  impacts 
directly  without  relying- upon  the  economic  value 
system  to  do  the  work  for  us .  That  is  the  message  of 
the  Natural  Environmental  Protection  Act.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  message  is  getting  across,  in  spite  of 
very  adverse  feelings  in  a  large  segment  of  the  scien¬ 
tific,  technological,  and  industrial  community. 

The  reason  for  progress  in  adopting  the  principles 
of  environmental  impact  assessment  is  that  the  heart 
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of  the  message  is  the  rationale  of  individual  freedom. 
Freedom  is  a  basic  value  in  our  system  —  a  value  that 
we  seek  to  serve  through  the  political  process  general¬ 
ly.  The  great  popular  interest  in  and  support  for 
technology  stems  from  the  very  real  liberties  techno¬ 
logical  development  brings  to  people.  Thus,  for 
decades  there  has  been  little  conflict  between  the 
scientific-technological  community  and  the  political 
representatives  of  the  people.  Politicians  have  been 
quick  to  support  science  and  technology  to  improve, 
protect,  and  expand  the  structure  of  our  liberties,  in 
substantial  (as  well  as  in  trivial)  ways.  Science  and 
technology  have  sometimes  been  playthings  but  often, 
also,  instruments  of  great  power  in  the  political 
process . 

Technologies  both  free  us  and  constrain  us  --  they 
shape  our  possibilities.  Thus,  the  question  of  the 
shape  of  our  technologies.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  as  our  technologies  grow  in  power  and  number, 
their  effects  begin  to  interact,  each  with  others  and 
all  with  natural  environmental  processes.  And  the 
effect  of  all  these  interactions  is  to  constrain  our 
liberties  rather  than  increase  them.  That  is  the 
political  reason  for  the  Natural  Environmental 
Protection  Act  and  for  the  growing  political  desire 
for  assessments  of  the  impacts  of  technology.  Tech¬ 
nology  has  given  man  room  and  comfort  and  it  has  insu¬ 
lated  him  from  the  less-tolerable  energy  interactions 
with  nature.  But  all  this  has  come  at  the  expense  of 
heavy  intervention  in  the  natural  system.  As  human 
culture  has  altered  and  has  grown  more  complex  with 
the  onset  of  each  new  technology  the  natural  world  has 
grown  simpler,  in  its  own  terms,  and  weaker  --  less 
able  to  complete  it  cycles  as  man  has  more  and  more 
invaded. 

Man's  activities  have  been  so  energy-intensive 
and  material-concentrative  that  natural  processes 
cannot  integrate  them  in  the  natural  evolutionary  time 
span,  and  process  them,  as  it  were,  creatively.  We 
have,  in  short,  overwhelmed  nature,  and  the  system  is 
in  places  so  degenerated  that  its  biological  gains 
over  non-organic  processes  are  failing  therefore,  to 
sustain  our  own  and  other  animal  life  processes.  Thus, 
air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and  agricultural 
failures  have  proliferated. 

As  technological  applications  advance  at  the 
expense  of  the  natural  environment  (and,  of  course, 
not  all  do)  they  also  touch  our  freedoms  and  begin 
to  constrain  them  more  or  less  sharply.  It  is  that 
impact  of  technology  that  needs  detecting.  Once 
detected,  technological  alternatives  that  continue  to 
enhance  freedom  may  then  be  imagined  and  worked  out. 

At  least  that  is  the  hope  the  drives  technology  assess¬ 
ment  as  an  enterprise  now  considered  essential  to  the 
political  process.  For  the  time  being  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  economic  process  as  it  is  now  instituted. 

Vary  T.  Coates,  in  her  paper.  Examples  of  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessments  for  the  Federal  Government  speaks 
of  the  fear  that  some  have  that  technology  assessment 
may  tend  to  dampen  creativity  of  new  applied  science. 
"Yet,"  she  says,  "consensus  seems  to  be  building  that 
we  can  no  longer  depend  for  social  protection  on  the 
'incremental  tyranny*  of  marketing  decisions  in  the 
private  sector  nor  on  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  policies  of 
control,  regulation,  or  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment." 

Thus,  there  are  new  assumptions  that  are  being 
brought  to  bear  on  technological  development  through 
the  technology  assessment  process.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  public  has  an  inherent  right  to  make  qualify¬ 
ing  inputs  toward  decisions  on  developing  technologies, 
that  'naturally*  occurring  market  values  reflect  only 


a  quite  simple  and  dominant  value  set  and  that  this 
set  needs  to  be  modified  through  conscious  choices  to 
reflect  the  natural  and  human  value  interaction  at  the 
point  of  technological  application. 

Another  assumption  is  that  since  technological 
developments  occur  through  a  temporal  series  of 
discrete  stages,  we  may  well  initiate  a  development  in 
ignorance  of  its  final  form,  and,  not  knowing  its  final 
form,  we  are  ignorant  of  its  final  cultural,  biologi¬ 
cal,  and  physical  impacts.  It  behooves  us,  therefore, 
to  try  to  predict  these  impacts  and  to  decide  whether 
we  want  those  impacts. 

We  are  considering  technological  impacts  on  people 
in  a  pluralist  society.  Through  deeply  held  values  of 
wide  variety,  people  will  react  differently  to  new 
technologies.  Often  these  reactions  will  be  unpredict¬ 
able  or  at  least  somewhat  surprising.  For  this  reason, 
popular  opinion  will  need  to  be  tested,  and  public 
hearings  or  other  methods  of  public  sharing  will  need 
to  be  employed.  The  Congressional  hearing,  with  all 
its  faults,  remains  the  best  test  of  popular  will  and 
sentiment  as  focused  on  specific  issues.  In  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  one  skips  this  step  at  great  peril, 
because  through  long  custom  the  people  feel  strongly 
their  right  to  participate  in  decisions  that  will 
affect  them  intimately.  The  tenure  (in  two-year 
cycles)  of  a  U.  S.  Congressman  is  most  sensitive  to 
any  slight  of  constituent  rights,  as  it  was  designed 
to  be*.  U.  S.  Congressmen  are  very  sensitive  barom¬ 
eters  of  the  public  interest,  and  in  the  end  it  will 
be  their  task  to  formulate  technology  assessment 
decisions  insofar  as  those  technologies  inpinge  on 
the  public  interest.  The  political  process  does  not, 
however,  engender  complex  and  novel  ideas  of  the  sort 
that  technologists  and  scientists  express.  Thus  the 
political  process  can  only  act  as  a  check  on  the 
creative  process,  which  originates  out  of  the  public's 
sight. 

In  times  past  engineers  and  scientists  have 
accepted  and  enjoyed  their  creative  roles  and  their 
public-servant  roles  with  some  innocence.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  being  a  creative  public  servant  means  being 
judged,  in  part,  in  terms  of  the  public  value  impacts 
one's  work  may  have.  Engineers  and  scientists  (espe¬ 
cially  in  industry)  who  have  found  themselves  out  of 
the  public  eye  and  out  of  the  political  arena  will 
more  and  more  be  thrust,  blinking,  into  the  limelight, 
insofar  as  they  are  truly  innovative. 

The  process  of  technology  assessment  will  tend  to 
redirect  interests  of  engineers  toward  more  public 
issues  and  will  end  the  fairly  severe  isolation  from 
public  policy  processes  which  they  have  enjoyed  (or 
suffered).  In  other  ways,  too,  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession  has  tended  to  be  insulated  from  public  affairs. 
Scientifically  trained  people  do  not  take  well  or 
easily  to  the  adversarial  style  as  a  means  of  handling 
disputes.  And  yet  the  technology  assessment  process 
involves  the  conscious  attempt  to  seek  out  alternatives 
and  to  debate  the  value  systems  that  are  touched  and 
furthered  or  negated  by  these  alternatives.  Indeed, 
more  social  or  political  sophistication  will  be 
required  of  those  who  must  engage  in  the  assessment 
process.  And  that  will  involve  engineers  in  much 
greater  degree  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Also,  more 
sophisticated  economics  will  be  a  need.  Furthermore 
there  must  be  some  patching  or  blending  of  the  two 
cultures  that  are  classically  attributed  to  scientists 
and  engineers  on  one  hand  and  to  humanists  on  the 
other , 

One  not-so-pleasant  result  of  the  onset  of  tech¬ 
nology  assessment  as  a  public  operation  will  be  that 
certain  technical  institutions  will  be  open  to  social 
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criticism  in  ways  that  one  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  until  recently.  For  example,  such  highly  respect¬ 
able  institutions  as  NASA  and  the  AEG  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  considerable  criticism  from  social  points  of 
view  in  the  last  several  years .  Both  of  these  agencies 
have  weathered  heavy  storms  of  negative  and  abusive 
critiques  coming  from  non-scientists  and  non-engineers. 

It  used  to  be  possible  to  pass  off  such  criticism 
as  simply  the  unworthy  or  unsophisticated  judgments  of 
those  who  had  no  right  to  speak.  However,  it  is  now 
clear  that,  since  technology  is  having  social  impacts, 
some  social  authorities  do  have  a  role  in  speaking 
out  concerning  the  acts  and  judgments  of  technologists 
in  large  organizations,  such  as  the  AEG  or  NASA.  We 
could  enumerate  and  describe  other  ways  in  which  tech¬ 
nology  assessment  might  provide  impacts  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  work-role  development  of  engineers.  But 
one  might  summarize  by  saying  that  after  many  long 
years  of  constant  reiteration  of  need  for  engineers 
to  become  professionals,  it  now  looks  as  if  profession¬ 
alism  is  truly  being  thrust  upon  engineers  through 
the  gradually  growing  recognition  that  the  social 
meaning  of  technology  has  high  intensity  with  a  high 
order  of  complexity;  and  insofar  as  we  can  become 
aware  of  the  social  impacts  of  the  work  of  engineers, 
we  stand  responsible  for  those  social  impacts  in  ways 
that  are  similar  to  the  responsibilities  of  attorneys 
and  medical  doctors.  The  engineer  stands  very  near 
the  attorney  in  social  importance  as  one  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  shapers  of  modem,  post-industrial  society. 
The  society  should  be  called  post-industrial  precisely 
because  the  industrial  ideology  is  now  passe;  and  we 
are  aware  of  and  responsible  for  the  values  of  our 
technological  development  in  ways  quite  beyond  aware¬ 
ness  in  the  earlier,  industrial  era. 
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SUMMARY 

Techniques  for  evaluating  failure  data  are  described 
which  yield  a  wide  range  of  potentially  useful  results. 
From  basic  data  sources  such  as  failure  logs,  the  eval¬ 
uations  can  yield  not  only  failure  rates,  but  can 
uncover  wear-out  and  degradations,  environments  causing 
unwarranted  failures,  can  assess  repair  and  maintenance 
effectiveness  and  can  locate  sub-par  performers.  The 
particular  techniques  involved  in  these  evaluations  are 
discussed  and  data  requirements  and  practical  applica¬ 
tions  are  given.  Computerization  is  also  described. 

The  aim  of  the  paper  is  somewhat  elementary,  merely  to 
give  the  requirements  and  potential  returns  of  data 
evaluation  so  that  it  can  better  be  decided  whether 
such  an  undertaking  is  actually  and  not  only  potentially 
worthwhile. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  general  field  of  failure  reporting,  a  wealth  of 
data  exists  pertaining  to  failures  of  components,  sub¬ 
systems  and  systems.  The  reported  failures  include 
minor  and  major  accidents,  safety  and  reliability  fail¬ 
ures,  and  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  failures. 
Even  though  the  data  exists,  it  is  rarely  evaluated  to 
extract  quantitative  results  which  objectively  charac¬ 
terize  not  only  the  failure,  but  the  causes  of  the 
failure.  If  any  evaluation  is  performed,  then  failure 
rates  are  usually  the  only  information  extracted.  This, 
however,  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  information 
obtainable.  A  more  complete  list  of  quantitative  re¬ 
sults  which  can  be  yielded  by  evaluation  includes: 

1.  The  obtainment  of  component  and  system  failure 
rates . 

2.  The  determination  of  abnormal  environments  and 
stresses  causing  unwarranted  failures. 

3.  The  assessment  of  testing  and  repair  effectiveness 
including  the  detection  of  unwarranted  burn-in 
failures. 

4.  The  detection  of  degradations  in  component  and 
system  performance  including  the  onset  of  wear-out. 

5.  The  evaluation  of  maintenance  effectiveness. 

6.  The  identification  of  components  or  systems  which 
are  deviating  in  performance  from  their  peers. 

These  results  can  be  obtained  from  any  data  which  re¬ 
cords  repetitive- type  failures,  that  is,  the  failures 
can  be  repaired  or  if  they  are  nonrepairable,  then  the 
components  or  systems  failing  have  other  identical  or 
similar  counterparts  in  existence. 

The  above  extractable  information  offers  the  reliability 
or  safety  engineer  a  means  of  auditing,  predicting  and 
correcting  failures.  In  particular,  the  extractable 
information  offers  the  following  potentials: 

1.  A  means  of  objectively  evaluating  system  performance 
with  regard  to  reliability  and  safety. 

2.  A  means  of  objectively  assessing  the  efficiency  of  a 
maintenance  and  repair  program. 

3.  A  means  by  which  deficiencies  in  existing  systems 
can  be  pinpointed  and  corrected  -  early  and  before 
the  deficiencies  actually  cause  system  failure. 


4.  A  means  of  quantitatively  assessing  the  impacts  of 
design  modifications  and  maintenance  changes. 

5.  Finally,  a  means  by  which  realistic  data  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  be  used  to  predict  future  reliability  and 
safety  performance. 

These  potentials  are  extremely  practical  and  hence  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  since  they  pertain  to  an  existing, 
real  life  situation;  the  evaluations  are  not  done  on 
some  mathematical  model,  but  are  done  on  a  physical 
system  or  phenomenon  in  order  to  yield  physically  ap¬ 
plicable  results. 

It  must  be  recognized  of  course  that  these  potentials 
represent  an  "optimum"  which  in  practice  is  never 
achieved.  In  practice,  there  are  definite  obstacles 
such  as  the  problem  of  separating  true  failures  from 
routine  maintenance  calls  and  the  problem  of  identify¬ 
ing  the  true  causes  and  not  merely  the  symptoms.  The 
potentials  however  are  there  and  seem  worthwhile  enough 
to  attempt  even  partial  fulfillment.  The  true  test 
comes  of  course  in  their  payoff  in  economic  returns. 

This  discussion  does  not  pretend  to  analyze  the  true 
returns  from  these  potentials.  It  will  however  attempt 
to  describe  the  types  of  evaluations  involved  in  theo¬ 
retically  achieving  these  potentials.  The  emphasis 
will  not  be  on  the  mathematics,  but  on  the  applications 
and  interpretations.  Practical  implementation  of  the 
techniques  will  also  be  described.  With  this  discussion 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  potentials,  it  is  the  hope 
of  this  paper  that  one  can  then  better  decide  whether 
such  an  undertaking  is  worthwhile  and  whether  the  true 
return  exceeds  the  investment. 


II.  THE  DATA  INFORMATION  REQUIRED  FOR 
QUANTITATIVE  EVALUATIONS 

The  basic  piece  of  data  needed  for  a  quantitative  eval¬ 
uation  is  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  failure.! 
The  precise  minute  and  hour  of  the  failure  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  useless  for  the  pre¬ 
viously  described  evaluations.  The  day  of  the  failure 
is  usually  the  finest  resolution  needed  and  is  only 
needed  when  failures  occur  frequently  (on  the  order  of 
once  a  week).  A  favorable  circumstance  in  data  record¬ 
ing  is  that  the  resolution  needed  for  the  time  of  the 
failure  decreases  as  the  number  of  failures  decrease; 
for  those  failures  which  occur  on  the  order  of  once  a 
month  the  approximate  day  (plus  or  minus  several  days) 
is  needed  and  for  those  failures  which  occur  less  fre¬ 
quently  the  week  or  month  of  the  failure  is  only  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  time  of  the  failure,  the  only  other 
basic  data  needed  is  the  identification  of  the  failure. 
This  identification  should  optimally  be  a  categorized 
identification  with  succeedingly  finer  resolution  given 
in  the  lower  category  levels.  The  general  nature  of  a 
categorized  identification  is  given  below: 

1.  The  system  in  which  the  failure  occurred. 


!  Here,  and  for  the  rest  ©f  the  report, a  "failure"  means 
any  "abnormality",  covering  the  spectrum  from  a  conse¬ 
quential  failure  to  merely  minor  trouble. 
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2.  The  subsystem(s)  of  the  failure  occurrence. 

3.  The  component  suffering  the  failure. 

4.  The  criticality  and  mode  of  failure. 

For  finer  resolution  of  identification,  the  above  cate¬ 
gories  would  be  subdivided  into  sublevels  and  for 
simple  accessing,  the  categories  would  be  keyed  by  some 
indexing  scheme. 

The  categorized  identification  of  the  failures  is  opti¬ 
mal  since  it  allows  various  detail  in  the  evaluation, 
from  a  system  to  a  mode  of  failure  examination.  How¬ 
ever,  any  identifiers  of  the  failure  will  yield  the 
same  type  of  results  as  listed  in  the  INTRODUCTION.  The 
resolution  of  the  identification  does  not  affect  the 
nature  of  the  results  obtained  nor  does  it  affect  the 
amount  of  information  obtained.  The  resolution  only 
affects  the  discriminating  ability  of  the  results,  i.e. , 
their  "fineness". 


III.  EVALUATIONS  AND  THE  EXTRACTED  RESULTS 

The  following  sections  briefly  describe  the  types  of 
evaluations  which  are  used  to  obtain  the  extracted  re¬ 
sults  listed  earlier.  Incorporated  within  certain  of 
the  evaluations  are  statistical  tests  which  screen  the 
noise  from  the  physically  significant  behaviors,  and 
the  nature  of  these  tests  is  also  described.  In  all  of 
the  sections,  the  emphasis  will  not  be  on  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  details,  but  will  be  on  the  applications  of  the 
evaluations. 

A.  The  Obtainment  of  Failure  Rates 


Corresponding  to  the  three  types  of  data  used,  three 
methods  exist  by  which  the  failure  rate  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Each  of  the  above  methods  has  its  own  merits 
and  advantages  depending  upon  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances;  however,  any  one  is  sufficient  to  yield  the 
failure  rates.  The  capability  of  determining  the  fail¬ 
ure  rate  in  a  number  of  ways  offers  the  advantage  of 
the  evaluation  being  able  to  be  adapted  to  any  peculiar 
data. 

Table  1  depicts  the  type  of  failure  rate  printout  which 
is  yielded  by  a  straightforward  computer  program.  In 
this  particular  instance,  the  mean  time  between  failure 
was  output  (the  failure  rate  is  simply  the  inverse  of 
the  mean  time  between  failure).  See  Table  1  at  the  end 
of  this  text. 

In  Table  1,  the  "Group  Number"  and  "Unit  Number"  denote 
the  particular  indexing  used  in  the  failure  record.  The 
group  number  identifies  the  subsystem  and  the  unit  num¬ 
ber  identifies  the  component  within  the  subsystem.  The 
first  three  columns  give  the  mean  time  between  failure 
for  the  corresponding  component  for  1969,  1970,  and  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1971.  The  column  denoted  by 
"2.25-Year"  gives  the  average  mean  time  between  failure 
for  this  2,25  year  period.  The  last  three  columns  give 
the  90%  confidence  bounds  (error  bounds)  for  the  mean 
time  between  failures.  (The  error  bounds  for  1969  were 
not  requested  in  the  computer  printout.)  A  dash  in  an 
error  bounds  column  denotes  the  fact  that  no  failures 
occurred  in  the  particular  period  and  hence  no  upper 
bound  could  be  obtained. 

B.  The  Determination  of  Abnormal  Environments  and 
Stresses 


The  failure  rate  is  the  basic  parameter  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  reliability  or  safety  of  a  unit  (or 
incident).  If  x  is  the  failure  rate  and  R  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  unit  will  suffer  no  failure  to  time  t, 
then  R  is  simply  given  by  the  relation 

R  =  e"^"^.  (1 ) 

In  reliability  engineering,  the  quantity  R  is  termed 
the  reliability  and  is  simply  the  percentage  of  time 
the  unit  will  suffer  no  failure  when  it  is  operated  for 
a  period  of  t  hours  (or  days).  Where  the  failure  is 
not  associated  with  a  unit,  such  as  an  incident,  R 
simply  gives  the  probability  that  the  incident  will  not 
occur  in  the  time  period  t. 

The  failure  rate  is  related  to  the  mean  time  between 
failure  T  by  the  equation, 

X=i.  (2) 

The  quantity  T  is  simply  an  average  of  the  times  be¬ 
tween  failure  occurrences.  One  may  start  at  any  failure 
for  this  averaging,  and  hence,  the  installation  date  is 
not  necessary  when  the  repair  or  replacement  time  is 
small  compared  to  T. 


The  statistical  test  described  in  this  section  deter¬ 
mines  any  failures  which  are  not  occurring  randomly. 
From  basic  reliability  and  safety  theory,  if  failures 
occur  randomly,  then  the  times  between  failures  follow 
an  exponential  distribution.  These  random  failures  are 
to  be  expected  and  have  no  prescribable  cause  as  to 
their  occurrence.  If  the  failures  are  not  random  and 
are  due  to  some  physical  cause,  then  departures  from 
the  exponential  will  be  observed.  For  example,  if  the 
failures  are  due  to  some  abnormal  environment  condition 
(such  as  heat  build-up),  then  the  times  between  failure 
will  show  peak  characteristics  in  its  distribution. 


Figure  1.  Failure  Frequency  Versus  Time  Between 
Failure  For  Random  And  Caused  Failures 


The  above  two  equations  serve  as  the  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  failure  rate  from  the  failure  data  recordings.^ 
A  complete  statistical  treatment  shows  that  in  order  to 
determine  X  any  one  of  three  types  of  data  can  be  used: 

1.  the  number  of  failure  occurrences, 

2.  the  time  of  the  last  failure,  or 

3.  the  times  between  the  failures. 

^  As  stated  earlier,  the  failure  data  recordings  can  be 
in  the  form  of  failure  reports,  maintenance  histories, 
trouble  call  recordings,  etc. 


For  the  statistical  test,  termed  an  "exponential  test", 
which  is  a  simple  chi-squared  test,  times  between  fail¬ 
ures  are  needed  as  the  only  data.  On  the  average,  ten 
failures  are  needed  in  order  to  determine  abnormal 
causes  for  the  failures.  However,  for  more  extreme  ab¬ 
normalities,  four  failures  suffice  to  show  these  causes. 
The  statistical  test,  which  is  essentially  a  rejection- 
type  test,  screens  the  expected  perturbations  from  the 
unexpected,  caused  perturbations. 

In  practical  application,  the  exponential  test  is  used 
to  determine  abnormal  conditions  which  exist  and  which 
cause  unwarranted  failures.  Stresses  within  the 
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component  or  system,  nondesigned  operating  environments, 
and  in  general,  any  abnormal  impressed  condition  can  be 
uncovered  by  the  test.  The  test  is  also  useful  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  failure  rate  (x)  validly  defines 
the  failure  occurrences;  for  these  failures  which  fol¬ 
low  an  exponential  distribution,  the  failure  rate  can 
be  used  in  further  applications  as  discussed  in  the 
previous  section.  For  those  components  that  normally 
follow  nonexponential  distributions,  (such  as  Weibull 
behavior)  the  particular  distribution  may  be  used  as 
the  base  in  determining  abnormal  behavior. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  the  exponential  test  ap¬ 
plied  to  physical  failure  data.  The  results  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  output  of  a  computer  program  which 
automatically  tests  all  the  data  in  the  failure  records. 
In  the  table,  the  "Group  Number"  and  "Unit  Number" 
identify  the  subsystem  and  the  particular  component 
within  the  subsystem.  Thus,  an  abnormality  condition 
was  detected  for  Component  46  in  Subsystem  39.  The  de¬ 
parture  from  an  exponential  distribution  was  significant 
at  the  90%  confidence  level  and  the  "Total  Deviation" 
(6.3)  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  departure  (no  departure 
is  zero  deviation).  This  deviation  number  can  be  used 
to  further  rank  the  abnormalities  obtained.  In  the 
computer  program,  the  times  between  failure  are  grouped 
into  various  intervals  and  the  "End  of  the  Intervals" 
column  gives  the  interval  limits.  The  dash  symbol  in 
the  last  column  denotes  that  the  limit  of  the  last  in¬ 
terval  is  infinity.  See  Table  2  at  the  end  of  this 
text. 

Comparison  with  similar  type  components  showed  that  this 
was  not  a  normal  type  failure  behavior.  The  exponential 
test  consequently  showed  that  this  particular  component 
was  experiencing  an  environment  which  caused  it  to  de¬ 
part  from  a  random  failure  behavior.  The  environment 
incurred  a  peaking  in  the  interval  from  45.4  days  to 
67.1  days,  causing  four  times  more  failures  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Correcting  this  environment  maximally  could 
reduce  the  number  of  failures  occurring  in  the  interval 
by  a  factor  of  four  which  in  turn  would  reduce  the  total 
number  of  failures  occurring  by  40%. 

C.  The  Assessment  of  Repair  Effectiveness 

The  exponential  test  of  the  previous  section  can  be 
simply  extended  to  determine  ineffective  repairs  and 
unwarranted  burn-in  failures.  From  basic  precepts  of 
renewal  theory,  if  the  repair  or  replacement  is  effec¬ 
tive,  then  the  time  between  failure  distribution  will 
be  exponential.  Similarly,  an  exponential  distribution 
will  result  if  excessive  burn-in  failures  ("sudden 
deaths")  are  not  being  experienced.  For  ineffective 
repair  or  excessive  burn-in,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
distribution  will  exhibit  a  peak  for  small  values  of 
the  times  between  failure. 


Figure  2.  Failure  Frequency  Versus  Time  Between 
Failure  For  Effective  And  Ineffective  Repair 

If  the  failures  are  repaired  when  they  occur,  this 
initial  peak  in  the  distribution  simply  means  that  one 
is  having  to  come  back  too  soon  to  repair  the  item 
again  because  it  was  not  effectively  repaired  the  first 
time.  This  ineffective  repair  may  be  due  not  particu¬ 


larly  to  actual  repair  inefficiency,  but  to  undiagnosed 
troubles  or  may  be  due  to  hardware  effects  such  as  poor 
quality  parts,  unusually  severe  usage,  etc.  If  the 
items  which  fail  are  replaced  instead  of  repaired,  then 
the  initial  high  values  in  the  distribution  depict  a 
high  percentage  of  burn-in  failures  occurring,  such  as 
when  the  items  have  not  undergone  burn-in  within  the 
initial  quality  control  program.  In  either  case,  repair 
or  replacement,  the  large  number  of  fail ures  experienced 
within  short  intervals  denotes  an  ineffectiveness  in 
operation  which  can  often  times  be  corrected. £ 

When  a  repair  defect  is  uncovered,  the  particular  oper¬ 
ational  circumstances  may  dictate  that  this  ineffective¬ 
ness  cannot  be  corrected  and  is  a  fact  of  life.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  when  repair  is  very  difficult 
and  several  attempts  are  needed  (such  as  0-ring  align¬ 
ments).  It  is  also  the  case  when  burn-ins  must  be 
tolerated  (e.g.,  when  destructive  testing  is  the  only 
means  of  investigation).  The  test  results  will  simply 
point  out  these  difficulties.  In  a  number  of  other 
cases,  however,  the  ineffectiveness  can  be  corrected  to 
yield  returns,  particularly  since  the  correction  will 
significantly  increase  the  mean  time  between  failure. 

Table  3  shows  the  results  of  the  test  when  applied.  The 
evaluation  was  part  of  the  automated  program  described 
in  the  previous  section.  For  this  failure  record,  a 
three  day  interval  length  was  chosen  by  the  program  as 
the  maximum  time  between  failure  value  (the  ineffective 
repair  indicator),  and  the  failures  occurring  within 
three  days  apart  were  extracted  from  the  record.  The 
expected  number  which  should  occur  within  three  days 
was  computed  and  compared  to  the  actual  number  which 
had  occurred. 

Of  the  total  number  of  failures  occurring,  53%  had 
times  between  failure  less  than  or  equal  to  three  days; 
this  meant  that  in  53%  of  the  repairs,  one  had  to  re¬ 
turn  within  three  days  because  the  item  had  failed 
again.  From  the  data,  one  should  only  expect  14%  of 
the  repairs  having  to  be  repaired  again  within  three 
days.  The  test  determined  that  this  discrepancy  was  in 
fact  real  and  an  ineffectiveness  existed.  Correcting 
the  ineffectiveness  would  increase  the  mean  time  be¬ 
tween  failure  from  19.2  days  to  33.2  days.  See  Table  3 
at  the  end  of  this  text. 

D.  Evaluations  of  Maintenance  Effectiveness 

Statistical  evaluations  can  be  performed  on  the  failure 
data  to  answer  the  following  questions:  "Has  a  change 
in  maintenance  been  effective  in  reducing  failures"?, 
"Have  the  number  of  failures  significantly  increased  or 
decreased  in  a  given  period"?,  and  "Has  a  design  change 
effectively  reduced  failures"?  Since  failure  behavior 
exhibits  noise-like  characteristics, simple  observations 
cannot  always  be  made  to  obtain  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Even  though  a  unit  is  maintained  at  constant 
performance,  with  no  upgrade  or  downgrade  occurring,  it 
can  suffer  more  failures  in  one  period  than  in  another 
period.  This  is  true  simply  because  of  the  random 
nature  of  failure  behavior.  This  random-like  behavior 
occurs  to  even  more  of  an  extent  when  maintenance  is 
being  performed  on  the  unit;  at  times  maintenance  is 
better  than  average  and  at  other  times  it  is  worse  than 
average. 

Table  4  shows  the  evaluations  (chi-squared  and  F-tests) 
applied  to  the  yearly  number  of  failures  occurring  in  a 
system.  The  results  are  extracted  from  a  computer  run 
in  which  all  the  failure  records  were  analyzed.  The 


£  As  in  the  previous  section,  instead  of  an  exponential 
the  known  normal  behavior  distribution  may  be  used  as 
the  base  for  comparison. 
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unit  numbers  in  the  table  are  individual  component 
identifiers  for  this  particular  failure  record.  As  ob~ 
served  from  the  table,  the  true  changes  are  straight¬ 
forwardly  differentiated  from  the  noise  behaviors.  For 
example.  Unit  03  failures  decreased  from  three  in  1969 
to  one  in  1970,  but  the  test  showed  that  this  could  not 
be  attributed  to  any  true  decrease.  No  significant 
change  was  therefore  given  to  the  change  in  number  of 
Unit  03  failures.  In  addition  to  the  above  failure 
change  evaluations,  the  program  has  the  capability  of 
also  obtaining  the  dominant  failure  contributors  of  a 
subsystem,  or  system,  i.e.,  those  which  are  causing 
more  than  their  share  of  failures.  See  Table  4  at  the 
end  of  this  text. 

Used  in  the  above  surveying- type  manner,  the  test 
serves  as  a  simple  tool  for  auditing  the  number  of 
failure  occurrences,  showing  the  dominant  failure  con¬ 
tributors,  the  significant  increases,  decreases  and 
steady  state  performances.  The  "bad  actors"  (increases 
and  dominant  contributors)  are  flagged  for  possible 
further  investigations  and  the  "good  actors"  (decreases 
and  steady  actors)  show  effective  modifications  and 
effective  maintenance. 

E.  The  Detection  of  Upgrades  and  Downgrades 

During  the  course  of  operation,  certain  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  and  systems  may  suffer  a  degradation  such  that 
their  chance  of  failure  increases  (for  example,  compo¬ 
nents  wearing  out).  These  units  will  subsequently 
start  to  fail  more  often.  Where  the  failure  is  not 
hardware  associated,  but  is  a  general  incident  occur¬ 
rence,  the  degradation  may  take  the  form  of  conditions 
changing  such  that  the  chance  of  the  incident  occurring 
increases.  Whether  the  degradations  are  hardware  asso¬ 
ciated  or  incident  associated,  when  such  degradations 
occur,  performance  and  safety  decrease  and  cost  expend¬ 
itures  increase.  From  both  an  economic  and  safety 
point  of  view,  these  degradations  need  be  identified 
and  if  the  degradation  is  critical,  they  need  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

For  the  test,  the  times  of  the  failure  occurrences  are 
used  as  the  basic  data.  On  the  order  of  six  failures 
are  needed  as  minimum  data.  These  failures  may  have 
any  detail  of  identification;  if  the  failures  are  clas¬ 
sified  only  to  a  subsystem  level,  then  the  subsystem 
performance  will  be  evaluated  for  a  downgrade  or  up¬ 
grade.  If  the  failures  are  identified  to  a  component 
mode  of  failure  level,  then  the  performance  of  this 
mode  of  failure  will  be  evaluated.  The  performance 
test  is  thus  quite  versatile  in  its  range  of  applic¬ 
ability. 

The  test  used  in  detecting  downgrades  or  upgrades  is  a 
straightforward  adaption  of  the  standard  statistical  F- 
test.  Table  5  shows  the  results  of  the  F-test  applied 
to  failure  records.  The  table  was  extracted  from  the 
output  of  a  computer  program  which  analyzes  the  failure 
records  of  a  data  source  and  detects  any  downgrades  or 
upgrades. 

The  failure  times  in  the  table  denote  the  times  of 
occurrence  of  the  failure,  given  as  the  month  of  the 
failure  (M),  the  day  of  the  month  (D),  and  the  year  (Y). 
The  failures  are  numbered  sequentially  and  these  are 
the  left-most  numbers.  The  times  between  failures 
(days)  are  simply  the  intervals  of  time  between  the 
subsequent  failure  occurrences.  For  this  component, 
the  test  detected  a  significant  downgrade  in  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  downgrade  resulted  from  a  comparison  of 
the  mean  time  between  failure  for  the  first  six  fail¬ 
ures  to  that  for  the  remaining  five  failures,  and  this 
is  the  reason  the  "downgrade"  symbol  is  beside  the 
sixth  failure.  For  the  first  six  failures,  the  mean 


time  between  failure  (Tj  was  71.4  days  and  for  the  re¬ 
maining  five  failures,  it  was  18.4  days  (T2).  If  one 
would  assign  a  beginning  time  to  the  degradation  it 
would  thus  be  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  failure 
occurrence.  The  ratio  of  change  in  the  table  is  the 
ratio  of  Ti  to  T2.  The  mean  time  between  failure  thus 
had  decreased  by  a  factor  of  3.88  which  meant  that  on 
the  average  the  failures  were  occurring  3.88  times  as 
often  as  before.  The  factor  of  3.88  was  greater  than 
the  noise  level  value  and  hence  the  change  was  a  true 
degradation.  See  Table  5  at  the  end  of  this  text. 

F.  The  Identification  of  Deviate  Performances 

The  last  test  described  in  this  paper  identifies  deviate 
performances.  From  a  selected  group  of  components  or 
systems,  the  test  will  determine  those  particular  units 
which  are  behaving  differently  from  the  rest.  Those 
units  which  are  significantly  worse  than  the  others  and 
those  which  are  significantly  better  than  the  others 
will  be  obtained.  These  deviate  performers  will  be 
identified  because  of  their  failing  more  frequently  or 
less  frequently,  but  will  also  be  identified  because  of 
their  different  failure  behavior.  The  deviate  identi¬ 
fication  due  to  frequency  of  failure  allows  one  to 
locate  the  good  performers  and  bad  performers  of  the 
group,  those  which  have  better  or  poorer  mean  times  be¬ 
tween  failures.  The  deviate  identification  due  to  be¬ 
havior  allows  one  to  investigate  the  actual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  failures,  enabling  one  to  determine  how  units 
are  failing  and  to  determine  the  causes  for  their 
different  behavior.  The  test  involves  the  standard 
Smirnov  test  and  F-test. 

For  the  "deviate  performance  test",  a  group  of  items 
are  first  selected  for  the  comparisons,  where  the  items 
may  be  components,  subsystems,  incident  occurrences, 
etc.  Each  item  in  the  group,  representing  one  series 
of  failures,  is  then  compared  with  the  other  items  of 
the  group.  The  failure  times  of  each  item  are  used  as 
the  data  in  the  comparisons.  A  minimum  of  two  failures 
is  needed  for  each  item  and  the  items  compared  may  each 
have  a  different  number  of  failures.  As  is  the  general 
case  for  all  of  the  tests,  the  more  failures  recorded, 
the  finer  is  the  resolution  of  the  test. 

Table  6  illustrates  the  output  of  a  computer  program 
which  utilizes  the  deviate  performance  comparisons.  In 
this  particular  instance,  comparisons  were  made  of  sim¬ 
ilar  components  located  in  the  same  and  in  different 
subsystems.  The  test  was  performed  to  identify  any 
"bad  actors",  either  due  to  hardware  defects  or  to  ad¬ 
verse  environments  experienced.  For  each  intercompar¬ 
ison,  the  program  cycles  through  all  the  quantities  to 
be  compared  and  prints  out  a  simple,  legible  output  as 
illustrated  in  the  table.  See  Table  6  at  the  end  of 
this  text. 

In  the  table,  analogous  to  the  previous  examples,  the 
"Group  Number"  identifies  the  subsystem  and  the  "Unit 
Number"  identifies  the  individual  component  within  the 
subsystem.  The  "Individual  MTBF"  is  the  individual 
mean  time  between  failure  for  the  particular  component 
and  the  "Average  MTBF"  is  the  average  mean  time  between 
failure  for  the  remaining  components.  The  mean  time 
between  failure  is  in  units  of  days.  The  "MTBF  Ratio" 
is  the  ratio  of  the  individual  to  the  average. 

In  the  column  labeled  "MTBF  Comparison",  the  word 
"worse"  means  that  the  component  mean  time  between 
failure  is  significantly  worse  than  the  rest  and 
"better"  means  it  is  significantly  better  than  the  rest. 
No  descriptor  in  the  column  denotes  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  rest.  The  "Distribution  Comparison" 
column  has  a  similar  interpretation  with  no  descriptor 
indicating  it  has  the  same  distribution. 
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With  the  deviate  performers  identified,  the  reliability 
or  safety  engineer  has  information  on  which  to  make  de¬ 
cisions.  Action,  for  example,  can  now  be  taken.  The 
components  which  have  mean  time  between  failures  which 
are  worse  than  the  rest  can  be  replaced  or  upgrade  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  taken.  One  notes  thatj  in  generals  the 
Components  of  Group  1  are  worse  than  those  in  Group  2 
(all  the  "worse"  components  are  in  Group  1  and  Group  2 
has  all  "better"  components).  Hence,  a  subsystem  de¬ 
gradation  is  indicated. 

The  different  distribution  results  denote  the  fact  that 
these  different  failure  behaviors  are  critical  enough 
to  cause  a  deviate  performance.  The  individual  distri¬ 
butions  can  now  be  obtained  to  determine  the  specific 
causes  for  the  deviations.  As  discussed  previously,  if 
a  high  peak  exists  at  small  times  between  failure,  in¬ 
effective  repair  is  indicated.  If  the  times  between 
failure  are  becoming  successively  smaller,  a  wear-out 
may  be  indicated.  A  number  of  the  previous  tests  eval¬ 
uated  the  data  for  these  types  of  characteristics  and 
their  output  can  be  used  to  help  uncover  the  causes  for 
deviations. 


Table  1.  Mean  Time  Between  Failure  Results  (in  days) 
GROUP  NO.  28 


Unit  No.  1969  1970 


06 

121.7 

45.6 

07 

121.7 

91.3 

08 

121.7 

45.6 

09 

91.3 

60.8 

10 

60.8 

33.2 

11 

91.3 

36.5 

12 

365.0 

121.7 

13 

121.7 

36.5 

14 

60.8 

73.0 

15 

365.0 

121.7 

16 

182.5 

60.8 

1971  (3  Mo.)  2.25-Year 


90.0 

68.3 

45.0 

91.1 

90.0 

68.3 

90.0 

74.5 

45.0 

43.2 

90.0 

54.7 

90.0 

273.3 

12.9 

41.0 

90.0 

68.3 

90.0 

205.0 

90.0 

91.1 

1970  (90%)  1971 


(25.3,  91.7)  (19.0, 
(39.9,  267.1)  (14.3, 
(25.3,  91.7)  (19.0, 
(30.8,  139.7)  (19.0, 
(20.0,  59.2)  (14.3, 
(21.5,  67.3)  (19.0, 
(47.1,  446.4)  (30.0, 
(21.5,  67.3)  (  6.8, 
(34.7,  185.3)  (19.0, 
(47.1,  446.4)  (30.0, 
(30.8,  139.7)  (19.0, 


(90%)  2.25  (90%) 


1754.7)  (  42.2,  118.4) 

253.3)  (  52.2,  174.6) 

1754.7)  (  42.2,  118.4) 

1754.7)  (  45.0,  132.9) 

253.3)  (  29.4,  66.0) 

1754.7)  (  33.5,  88.7) 

- )  (105.8,  1002.8) 

27.4)  {  28.1,  62.0) 

1754.7)  (  42.2,  118.4) 

. )  (  89.6,  600.2) 

1754.7)  (  52.2,  174.6) 


Table  2.  Exponential  Test  Results  Showing  An  Abnormality  (90%  Confidence) 

GROUP  NO.  =  39  UNIT  NO.  =46 

TOTAL  DEVIATION  =  1.4  (8  Failures) 
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*No  symbol  in  the  column  denotes  steady  state  behavior. 
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Abstract 

The  application  of  the  failure  modes  and 
effects  analysis  technique  to  the  reactor  pro¬ 
tective  system  is  described.  A  simple  example 
is  used  to  illustrate  the  method.  The  proce¬ 
dure  for  evaluating  the  system  for  compliance 
to  the  single-failure  criteria  is  highlighted. 

Introduction 

The  design  of  reactor  protective  systems 
must  meet  certain  criteria  to  make  sure  that 
the  systems  are  acceptable  for  use  in  operating 
plants.  These  criteria  specify  functional  per¬ 
formance  requirements  for  operating  environ¬ 
ments,  and  specific  design  features  necessary 
for  the  system  to  be  licensable.  The  basic 
criteria  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Supplementary  criteria  have  been  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  developed  by  recognized  standards 
development  groups.  Examples  which  will  be  us¬ 
ed  in  this  paper  are  ANSI  N42.7^  and  ANSI 
N41.14*. 

In  ascertaining  whether  a  system  complies 
with  these  requirements,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  a  manufacturer  to  analytically  test  his 
system.  One  requirement  in  particular  is  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  single-failure  criterion.^  This 
criterion  requires  that  a  single  failure  must 
not  render  the  protection  system  incapable  of 
performing  its  intended  function.  A  procedure 
for  evaluating  the  system  for  compliance  is  the 
failure  modes  and  effects  analysis  technique. 
The  questions  that  are  addressed  in  applying 
this  technique  are  what  single  failures  can  be 
potential  "violators"  of  the  single  failure 
criteria,  and  which  single  failures  are  unde¬ 
tectable? 

The  Reactor  Protective  System 

The  function  of  the  reactor  protective 
system  (RPS)  is  to  automatically  initiate  re¬ 
actor  protective  action  whenever  selected  nu¬ 
clear  steam  supply  system  (NSSS)  parameters 
monitored  by  the  system  reach  a  preset  level. 
The  protective  system  is  designed  in  compliance 
with  the  IEEE  standard:  "Criteria  for  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  Protection  Systems  (ANSI  N42.7)." 
These  criteria  require  the  system  to  meet 
specific  design  requirements.  The  principal 
ones  are: 

Automatic  Action 

The  system  shall  automatically  initiate 
appropriate  protective  action  whenever  a  con¬ 
dition  monitored  by  the  system  reaches  a  pre¬ 
set  level  with  precision  and  reliability. 

Single  Failure 

Any  single  failure  within  the  protection 


system  shall  not  prevent  proper  protective 
action. 

Ch  anne 1  Ihde pen den ce 

Redundant  protective  signal  channels  shall 
be  independent  and  physically  separate  to  ac¬ 
complish  decoupling  of  the  effects  of  unsafe 
environmental  factors,  electrical  transients, 
and  physical  accidents. 

On-line  Sensor  Check 

A  means  shall  be  provided  for  checking 
operational  availability  of  each  system  imput 
sensor  during  reactor  operation. 

Test  and  Calibration 

Channels  shall  be  capable  of  being  tested 
and  calibrated  either  during  the  station  shut¬ 
down  or  during  power  operation. 

Channel  Bypass  or  Removal 

The  system  shall  be  designed  to  permit  any 
one  channel  to  be  maintained,  and  when  required, 
tested  or  calibrated  during  power  operation 
without  initiating  a  protective  action  at  the 
system  level.  During  such  operation,  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  system  shall  continue  to  meet 
the  single-failure  criterion. 

Manual  Initiation 

The  protective  system  shall  include  means 
for  manual  initiation  of  each  protective  action 
at  the  system  level.  No  single  failure  within 
the  manual,  automatic,  or  common  portion  shall 
prevent  initiation  of  protective  action  by  man¬ 
ual  or  automatic  means. 

The  design  of  the  system  used  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  here  meets  these  criteria  while  maintaining 
a  high  degree  of  plant  availability.  The  sys¬ 
tem  achieves  both  these  objectives  by  utilizing 
four  independent  measurement  channels  for  each 
NSSS  parameter  monitored.  The  NSSS  parameters 
which  can  initiate  reactor  protective  action 
are  power  level,  rate-of -change  of  power,  pri¬ 
mary  coolant  flow,  steam  generator  water  level 
and  steam  pressure,  pressurizer  pressure,  re¬ 
actor  thermal-margin,  and  loss-of- turbine  load. 

The  protective  system  also  provides  for 
conversion  of  the  system  logic  for  each  moni¬ 
tored  parameter  from  a  two -out -of- four  coin¬ 
cidence  to  a  two-out-of- three  coincidence  logic 
requirement  for  initiation  of  protective  action. 
This  provision  allows  a  single  channel  of  each 
monitored  NSSS  parameter  to  be  removed  from  ser¬ 
vice  for  maintenance,  test,  or  calibration  while 
still  maintaining  a  system  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  a  single  failure  in  any  measured  channel 
without  initiating  inadvertent  protective  action. 
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A  technique  that  will  be  applied  to  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  system  for  compliance  with  the 
design  criteria  is  the  failure  modes  and  ef¬ 
fects  analysis  (FMEA)  study.  This  study  is  an 
analytical  tool  which  can  provide  useful  infor¬ 
mation  for  selecting  design  alternatives,  cor¬ 
rective  action  priorities,  and  test  planning 
criteria.  A  discussion  of  the  FMEA  can  be 
found  in  the  general  principles  for  reliability 
analysis  document,  ANSI  N41.4. 

Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis 


The  failure  modes  and  effects  analysis  is 
a  systematic  procedure  for  analyzing  a  system 
from  the  point  of  view  of  component  failure. 

The  procedure  is  used  to  study  the  failure 
modes  of  the  components  in  the  system  and  to 
determine  their  effect  on  the  system  performance 
at  local  and  overall  levels.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  can  be  used  for  assessing  the  sys¬ 
tem  compliance  with  the  single-failure  criteria, 
and  for  developing  mathematical  models  for 
quantitative  studies. 

As  in  any  analysis,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  system  be  clearly  defined 
and  that  the  level  of  detail  of  the  analysis 
be  established.  The  boundaries  and  definition 
may  vary  depending  upon  the  timing  of  the  an¬ 
alysis  and  the  impact  the  results  would  have 
on  design  changes.  These  conditions  should  be 
stated  in  order  to  understand  the  extent  of 
the  analysis  and  to  properly  interpret  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  work. 

The  components  of  the  system  contained 
within  the  boundaries  are  grouped  together  into 
an  appropriate  block  diagram.  A  functional 
block  diagram  is  made  and  each  block  within  the 
system,  including  its  components,  is  identified. 
The  failure  modes  for  each  component  are  deter¬ 
mined,  and  their  effect  on  the  local  and  over¬ 
all  system  levels  is  analyzed  and  tested  to  the 
single-failure  criteria.  A  probability  of  each 
failure  mode  is  assigned.  The  probability  for 
the  overall  system  can  be  calculated. 


keeping  track  of  the  analysis,  the  format  be¬ 
ing  designed  to  serve  this  purpose.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  is  conducted  by  identifying  components  in 
the  subsystem,  listing  their  failure  modes, 
and  studying  their  effects  on  system  perfor¬ 
mance.  These  effects  were  observed  for  vari¬ 
ous  operating  modes  of  the  system.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  entry  in  the  worksheet  follows: 

■■  This  diagram  entry  depicts  the 
functional  relationship  between  each  item 
under  investigation  in  the  analysis  to  one 
level  of  detail  greater  than  that  shown  in 
Fig,  2.  For  example,  the  level  of  detail 
in  the  diagram  is  to  the  items  which  are 
line  replaceable;  e.g.,  sensors,  voltage, 
comparator  cards,  etc.  Failure  modes  are 
assigned  to  the  lowest  level  of  detail 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  analysis  is  then 
conducted  for  this  level  for  each  of  the 
block  outputs. 

Numb e r  --  The  number  used  is  for  information 
and  tabulation  purposes.  It  serves  as  a 
reference  indicator  in  the  summary  of  re¬ 
sults  . 

3.  Name  --  Each  element  in  the  diagram  is  iden- 
tif ied  by  a  name.  The  analysis  is  conducted 
at  this  equipment  level. 

4.  Failure  mode  --  All  significant  failure 
modes,  including  both  random  and  degradation 
failures,  of  the  elements  comprising  the 
diagram  are  evaluated.  The  occurring  fail¬ 
ure  modes  that  have  been  reported  on  sim¬ 
ilar  items  were  considered  predominant  and 
used  in  the  study.  Some  of  them  are: 


Item 

Resistors 

Diodes 

Capacitors 

Relays 


Failure  Mode 
Open,  short,  drift 
Open,  short 
Open,  short 

Open  coil,  shorted  coil,  con¬ 
tact  fails  to  transfer 


Level  of  Analysis 

The  level  at  which  the  FMEA  was  conducted 
was  determined  by  the  functional  stratification 
of  the  system.  The  replaceable  item  level  was 
chosen.  It  was  picked  because  any  changes  or 
additions  in  the  design  resulting  from  the  FMEA 
study  would  most  likely  be  made  at  this  level 
and  result  in  the  least  cost  impact.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  component  failure  modes  were  also 
studied  at  the  next  higher  functional  system 
level  and  at  the  overall  system  level.  The 
replaceable  items  consist  mostly  of  electronic 
component  parts  contained  within  each  block. 

The  generic  classification  of  these  parts  is 
shown  in  Table  I.  The  effects  of  these  parts* 
failure  mode  were  determined  first  at  the  block 
level  and  then  at  the  system  level.  The  result¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  system  level  were  evaluated 
with  respect  to  the  intended  function  of  the 
RPS. 

FMEA  Worksheets 

The  analysis  was  conducted  on  worksheets 
(Fig.  1).  The  FMEA  worksheet  provides  a  sys¬ 
tematic  layout  for  tabulating  information  and 


5.  Cause  --  The  most  probable  cause  associated 
with  each  failure  mode  is  listed.  These 
causes  are  generally  related  to  the  next 
lower  echelon  of  equipment  breakdown  and  to 
the  circuit  and  principle  environment  param¬ 
eter  sources. 

6.  Symptoms  and  local  effects  --  The  immediate 
consequence  of  each  failure  mode,  along  with 
a  dependent  failure  or  secondary  side  effects 
resulting  from  the  possible  cause,  is  deter¬ 
mined.  These  symptoms  are  generally  exam¬ 
ined  at  one  equipment  level  higher  than  the 
item  which  has  failed  in  entry  3. 

7.  Method  of  detection  --  This  entry  lists  the 
me chan ism  with in  the  system  which  detected 
or  indicated  the  occurrence  of  the  failure 
mode.  The  failure  effect  could  be  annunci¬ 
ating  or  nonannunciating  to  the  operator. 

If  it  is  nonannunciating,  the  method  of  de¬ 
tection  includes  the  means  by  which  the 
operator  can  detect  the  failure  such  as  use 
of  external  test  equipment,  periodic  per¬ 
formance  checks,  etc. 
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8.  Inherent  compensating  provisions  --  This  entry 


lists  the  existing  circuitry  within  the 
block  (diagram)  that  will  compensate  for 
the  failure  mode  at  the  level  being  analy¬ 
zed.  It  excludes  redundant  circuitry  in 
other  parts  of  the  system,  unless  so  identi¬ 
fied. 

9.  Effect  upon  --  This  entry  lists  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  failure  mode  on  the  next  high¬ 
er  level  of  equipment  breakdown  than  in  en¬ 
try  6. 

10.  Failure  probability  --  This  is  a  quantita- 
tive  value  of  the  occurrence  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  failure  mode  of  interest;  and  it 
may  be  represented  as  a  relative  value. 

11.  Level  of  severity  --  This  is  a  judgement  of 
the  failure  effect  on  the  overall  system 
and  is  used  for  identification. 

12.  Remarks  and  other  effects  --  This  entry 
lists  the  effects  of  this  particular  fail¬ 
ure  mode  on  the  overall  system  performance. 
Effects  which  may  not  be  recognized  locally, 
but  can  be  observed  on  a  system  level,  are 
entered  in  this  column. 

Example  of  FMEA 

The  model  illustrating  the  analysis  is  a 
simple  protection  system  sensing  one  parameter, 
pressure.  This  model  in  its  simplest  form  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  function  of  this  model  is 
simple:  pressure  level  is  continuously  monitor¬ 
ed  and  when  a  preset  limit  is  exceeded  ’ 

a  protective  action  signal  is  initiated.  The 
protection  action  for  this  particular  parameter 
is  the  initiation  of  a  reactor  trip.  The  pro¬ 
tective  action  signal  interrupts  electrical 
power  from  a  motor-generator  set  to  the  drives 
for  the  control  rods  in  the  reactor.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  this  electrical  power  releases  the  con¬ 
trol  rods  from  their  motive  source  and  causes 
them  to  insert  into  the  reactor  core  (TRIP) . 

The  notation  used  in  the  block  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  (Fig.  2)  represents  the  functional  logic 
of  the  system:  namely,  two-out-of -f our  coin¬ 
cidence  logic  system  with  four  redundant  trip 
paths.  Pressure  (Pw)  is  monitored  continuously 
by  four  independent  and  identical  sensor  cir¬ 
cuits  in  the  system.  When  the  pressure  level 
exceeds  a  preset  limit  (Pg) ,  the  sensors  detect 
the  level  change  and  initiate  measurement  chan¬ 
nel  protective  signals.  The  protective  signals 
pass  through  the  coincidence  logic  gates  and 
four  trip  paths  to  the  trip  actuation  devices 
completing  the  protective  action. 

At  least  two  channel  protective  actions 
are  needed  for  reactor  trip.  The  six  two- out- 
of-four  system  logic  matrices  provide  protective 
signals  to  four  independent  trip  paths  (1,2,3, 
and  4  in  Fig.  3).  The  trip  paths  control  the 
operation  of  four  sets  of  circuit  breakers  lo¬ 
cated  between  the  motor-generator  sets  and  the 
drives  for  the  control  rods.  During  normal 
operation,  the  breakers  are  closed  connecting 
the  control  rod  drives  to  their  power  source. 

The  trip  circuit  breaker  sets  are  arranged  to 
allow  for  testing  of  the  system  during  reactor 
operation,  while  maintaining  the  protective 
function  of  the  system.  Any  of  the  four  trip 
paths  can  complete  the  trip  function  of  the 
system  for  protective  action.  The  trip  paths 


control  the  circuit  breaker  operation  between 
the  motor-generator  sets  and  rod  control  power 
supplies  and  cause  the  breakers  to  open  and  re¬ 
move  electrical  power  from  the  control  rods. 

The  control  rods  will  release  and  drop  into  the 
core  completing  the  protective  action. 

Functional  Block  Diagram 

The  functional  block  diagram  of  the  system 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  There  are  four  redundant 
sensor  channels  shown  terminating  into  the  coin¬ 
cidence  logic  block,  and  four  redundant  trip 
paths  from  the  logic  block  to  the  trip  function 
block.  The  function  of  the  system  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  the  function  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  blocks  and  analyzed  accordingly.  Sim¬ 
ply,  the  system  monitors  pressure,  and  initiates 
protective  action  when  a  preset  pressure  is  ex¬ 
ceeded.  This  action  must  be  accomplished  sat¬ 
isfying  specific  performance  and  design  criteria. 
Those  criteria  include  redundancy,  testability, 
single  failure,  etc.,  and  are  met  in  part  by 
the  function  and  location  of  equipment  in  the 
system.  The  equipment  is  located  in  functional 
blocks  and  can  be  so  identified.  These  blocks 
are  arranged  in  a  logical  manner  (Fig.  3)  so 
that  for  normal  operation  the  system  complies 
with  the  criteria  as  well  as  achieving  its  ob¬ 
jectives  --  providing  protective  action.  The 
description  of  these  blocks  and  their  primary 
function  is  given  in  Table  II. 

Each  sensor  channel  consists  of  a  sensor 
power  supply,  voltage  comparator  circuit  (bisr 
table),  and  trip  relays.  The  output  of  the 
sensor  channel  is  a  logic  signal.  The  logic 
signal  is  achieved  by  trip  relays.  The  contacts 
of  the  trip  relay  are  located  in  the  coincidence. 
If  the  measured  pressure  level  exceeds  the  pre¬ 
set  reference  point  setting  (Pj^^Pq)  >  output 

signal  from  the  sensor  channels  cnanges  their 
logic  state.  This  change  causes  the  trip  relay 
coils  to  deenergize  and  in  doing  so,  transmits 
the  protective  action  signal  to  the  four  trip 
path  circuits  through  the  coincidence  logic 
block  by  means  of  the  trip  relay  contacts. 

The  two- out-of -four  coincidence  logic  is 
composed  of  six  two-out-of -two  AND  gates.  Each 
AND  gate  requires  two  input  signals  for  an  out¬ 
put.  The  AND  gates  are  themselves  the  trip 
relay  contacts  arranged  in  pairs.  The  contacts 
are  arranged  in  parallel  and  require  both  con¬ 
tacts  to  open  for  AND  gate  operation.  Each  con¬ 
tact  is  controlled  by  one  sensor  channel  with  no 
two  contacts  from  the  same  channel.  In  the  AB 
AND  gate,  then,  one  contact  is  controlled  by 
the  A  channel,  and  the  other  by  the  B  channel. 
The  six  gates  are  designated  as  AB , AC ,AD,BC ,BD, 
and  CD  for  the  four  sensing  channels  A,B,C,  and 
D.  When  taken  collectively,  any  two  of  four 
channel  signals  can  initiate  coincidence  at  the 
AND  gates  completing  the  requirement  for  coin¬ 
cidence  logic. 

The  trip  paths  control  the  operation  of 
trip  curcuit  breakers  in  the  trip  function 
block.  When  the  measured  pressure  level  is 
within  its  prescribed  operating  range,  the  trip 
circuit  breakers  are  closed  connecting  the 
electric  power  supplied  by  the  motor-generator 
sets  to  the  control  rod  drive.  If  a  protective 
action  is  initiated,  then  the  trip  paths  will 
cause  the  circuit  breakers  to  open  interrupting 
electric  power  to  the  motive  drive  and  initi- 
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ating  protective  action. 

Other  functional  blocks  indicated  in  the 
figure  which  interface  with  the  system  are 
power  supply,  motor-generator  set,  control  rod 
motive  drive,  and  TEST.  They  are  included  on 
the  diagram  to  identify  other  systems  which  can 
be  analyzed  separately  and  evaluated  collec¬ 
tively  with  the  RPS. 


failure  modes  cause  system  effects  was  develop 
ed.  This  information  gives  the  designer  guid¬ 
ance  in  selecting  circuits  for  preferred  fail¬ 
ure  modes  and  in  evaluating  alternate  design 
approaches.  The  means  by  which  failures  are 
detected  or  annunciated  were  indicated  to  the 
designer,  and  where  necessary,  additional  sur¬ 
veillance  procedures  were  added  to  detect  unan 
nunciated  failures. 


Boundary  of  System  and  Level  of  Analysis  Conclusion 


The  boundary  of  the  system  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  func¬ 
tional  block  diagram  (Fig.  3).  All  blocks  con 
tained  within  the  dotted  line  were  included  in 
the  study  and  those  outside  were  excluded. 
’’Those  outside”  means  external  interfacing 
items  rather  than  components  of  the  system  it¬ 
self  . 

The  level  of  detail  of  the  analysis  is  to 
the  replaceable  component  level  in  the  system. 
Some  of  these  components  can  be  represented  by 
a  piece  part  while  others  are  represented  by 
functional  black  boxes.  An  example  of  these 
parts  is  shown  in  Table  I.  The  sensor  units 
and  trip  function,  for  example,  are  analyzed 
as  a  functional  ”black-box".  The  development 
of  their  failures  modes  to  the  next  lower 
level  of  component  detail  is  not  necessary  to 
adequately  assess  system  performance. 

The  failure  mode  of  the  component  within 
each  block  was  examined  for  its  effect  on  the 
block  function  and  then  assessed  for  the  over¬ 
all  system.  The  overall  system  can  be  evalua¬ 
ted  by  examining  the  performance  of  each  block 
and  then  collectively  looking  at  the  overall 
system.  The  description  of  these  blocks  and 
their  primary  function  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Results 

The  results  of  the  analysis  provided  use¬ 
ful  feedback  to  the  designer  on  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  this  system.  From  the  FMEA  and  Table 
of  Failure  Mode  probabilities,  a  list  of  com¬ 
ponents  whose  most  likely  and  least  likely 


The  failure  modes  and  effects  analysis  is 
a  useful  technique  for  testing  the  protection 
system  analytically.  This  method  gave  us  in¬ 
formation  about  the  design  to  assess  our  com¬ 
pliance  to  the  criteria.  From  this  informa¬ 
tion, we  learned  how  the  system  would  work  if 
failures  occurred  and  how  these  failures  can 
be  detected.  The  results  showed  the  expected 
performance  of  our  system  for  degraded  condi¬ 
tions.  It  identified  which  parts  could  cause 
problems  so  that  design  changes  could  be  ef¬ 
fectively  made.  The  FMEA  provided  a  means  for 
doing  an  independent  design  review  of  our  pro¬ 
tection  system  as  well  as  to  document  the  re¬ 
sults  . 
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Table  I 


Generic  Part  Failure  Rate  and  Failure  Mode 


Component  Identification 

Failure 
Rate 
f /hr 

Open 

Short 

High 

Failure  Mode 

Low  Off  On 

Other 

AC  Control  Relay 

5.0 

681 

(trip) 

32^ 

(trip) 

DC  Power  Supply 

11.09 

20% 

20% 

60% 

Circuit  Breaker 

5,0 

35% 

(unable 

to 

reset  23%) 

Part 

Type 

Military 

Equivalent 

Failure 
Rate . 
xlO'^ 
CGF)  * 

Open 

Failure  Mode 
Short 

** 

Other 

Resistor 

Fixed,  Film 

MIL-R-10509 

.026 

.90 

.10 

DRIFT 

Resistor 

Fixed,  Composition 

MIL-R-11 

.033 

.90 

.10 

Resistor 

Variable,  CERMET 

MIL-R-22097 

.100 

.95 

,05 

Diode 

Silicon,  Diffused  Junction 

MIL-S-19500 

.  290 

.30 

.  70 

TSTR 

NPN ,  Epitaxial ,  Silicon 

MIL-S-19500 

.480 

.65 

.35 

TSTR 

PNP ,  Exp i taxi al ,  Silicon 

MIL-S-19500 

.480 

.65 

.35 

*GF  factor  based  on  following  failure  rate  source  of  military  electronic 
217A;  UKAEC,  AHS  R(S)  R117;  1968  Reliability  Symposium;  ARINC;  Boeing  Co 

component : 

;  Battelle 

MIL-HDBK' 

**Failure  inodes  based  on  following  sources:  NASA;  FARADA;  Battelle;  UKAEC,  AHSB  R(S)  R-117 


Table  II 


Name _ 

System 

Trip  Function 
Trip  Path 

2/4  Coincidence  Logic 
Sensor  Channel 
Alarm  Unit 

(Bistable,  set  point,  trip  relay) 
Power  Supply 
Sensor 

(Pressure  transmitter) 


Function 


Initiate  trip  function  when 
pressure  limit  is  exceeded 

Interrupt  power  from  motor- 
generator  to  rod  control  power 
supply 

Break  circuit  to  trip  breaker 
UV  coil  on  trip 

Breaks  circuit  to  DC  relays  in 
trip  path  for  any  2  of  4  inputs 

Initiate  trip  signal  for 
channel 

Remove  AC  power  to  relays  for 


Provide  power  for  analog  current 
loop 

Convert  pressure  to  analog  current 
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INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1115 


EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 
NUCLEAR  DATA  COLLECTION  SYSTEM 
J.  P.  Whooley 

Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


Summary 

The  Equipment  Availability  Task  Force 
of  Edison  Electric  Institute  (EEl)  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  establishing  a  reliabil¬ 
ity  data  collection  system  to  analyze  failure 
data  from  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe 
the  programs  and  procedures  being  established 
by  EEI  to  provide  the  nuclear  power  industry 
with  failure  data  statistics  on  nuclear  plant 
component  s . 


Introduction 

Power  plant  reliability  data  has  been 
collected,  processed,  and  analyzed  by  the 
EEI  Prime  Movers  Committee  since  the  1930 ' s - 
first  manually,  and  later  by  computer.  An 
increasing  demand  for  more  detailed  outage 
data  in  nuclear  plants  led  the  Prime  Movers 
Committee’s  Equipment  Availability  Task  Force 
to  propose  to  the  EEI  Board  of  Directors  that 
a  computer  system  be  established  to  collect 
component  reliability  data  for  the  nuclear 
power  industry. 

This  research  project,  designated  as 
RP-101,  was  begun  in  1971  and  is  now  under¬ 
going  field  test  at  a  nuclear  power  plant 
in  the  mid-west.  It  is  expected  that  the 
system  will  become  fully  operational  during 
the  first  half  of  1973* 

EEI  will  be  the  focal  point  for  the 
program  which  will  involve  the  reactor  manu¬ 
facturers,  electric  utilities  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  At  the  present,  there  are 
approximately  30  utilities  with  nuclear 
plants  operating  or  on  order.  By  I98O  there 
will  be  100  units  in  operation,  using  reac¬ 
tors  supplied  by  five  major  companies  cur¬ 
rently  manufacturing  nuclear  steam  supply 
systems  ( NSSS ) . 

The  collection  of  reliability  data  will 
be  confined  to  components  of  the  reactor 
safety  system,  reactor  protection  systems 
and  safety  related  systems.  Reliability  data 
will  be  available  on  both  a  component  and  a 
system  basis,  The  data  collection  system 
will  be  operated  by  Southwest  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  under  the  direction  of  a  special  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  from  EEI‘s  Equipment  Availabil¬ 
ity  Task  Force. 

Scope 

Data  will  be  collected  from  any  reactor 
system  which  is  used  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  generating  electric  power.  Failure 
data  will  be  accepted  from  investor-owned 
utilities,  cooperatives,  municipal  utility 


districts,  power  authorities,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  as  long  as  the  facility  is 
operated  for  the  purpose  of  generating  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  intended  that  the  processed 
failure  statistics  and  data  on  generic  compo¬ 
nents  would  be  available  to  the  general  public. 
For  the  present,  the  collection  of  data  will 
be  confined  to  organizations  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  are  3000  to  3500  components  per 
generating  unit  for  which  failure  reports 
must  be  submitted.  Of  these,  there  may  be 
only  600  significantly  different  items.  That 
is,  there  might  be  600  pedigreed  items  with 
an  average  population  of  six  per  pedigree.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  50  failure 
reports  per  year  generated  for  each  unit. 

Data  Collection 

In  general  terms,  failure  data  will  be 
reported  on  the  components  of  the  protection 
or  safety  systems  which  are  installed  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  incident  in  the  reactor  system,  but 
not  on  the  structural  components  such  as 
reactor  vessels,  containments,  piping  systems, 
buildings,  supports,  or  mounting  hardware,  or 
on  certain  electronic  or  electrical  parts  such 
as  fuses,  resistors,  diodes,  transistors,  etc. 

Table  P-1  summarizes  the  nuclear  protec¬ 
tion  and  safety  systems  in  PWR  and  BWR  nuclear 
steam  supply  systems.  Table  P-2  is  a  list  of 
the  components  in  these  protection  systems 
for  which  failure  data  will  be  reported. 

The  companies  will  report  three  types  of 
data  for  each  nuclear  generating  unit: 

1 .  Pedigree  Reports 

Pedigree  (design)  data  will  be  submitted 
for  each  discrete  component  and/or  system. 
This  data  is  only  submitted  once,  at  the 
time  the  unit  goes  into  service.  (The 
computer  input  form  plus  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  each  field  can  be  found  in  Appen¬ 
dix-?.) 

2 .  Failure  Reports 

Failure  data  on  components  and/or  systems 
will  be  submitted  on  a  quarterly  report¬ 
ing  schedule.  (The  computer  input  form 
plus  a  brief  explanation  of  each  field 
can  be  found  in  Appendix-F.) 

3 .  Quarterly  Reports 

Plant  operating  information  is  reported 
on  a  single  report  form  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  along  with  the  Failure 
Reports,  This  report  is  used  to  update 
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the  service  hours  of  the  system  and  com¬ 
ponents  contained  in  the  data  "base.  (The 
computer  input  form  plus  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  each  field  can  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix-Q. ) 


Data  Base 

The  file  maintenance  system  will  run 
quarterly.  Routines  are  provided  to  add, 
replace,  correct,  expand,  or  delete  any 
record  in  the  main  file,  including  reports 
of  failures . 

New  data  will  be  validated  before  entry 
into  the  main  file.  Invalid  information 
shall  not  be  entered.  Each  utility  shall 
correct  any  errors  arising  from  submitted 
data  for  which  it  is  responsible.  Forms 
that  are  improperly  filled  out  shall  be 
returned  to  the  point  of  origin  with  cause 
of  return  delineated. 

Initially,  and  at  any  time  when  revisiDns 
are  made,  a  complete  listing  of  pedigree  data 
for  all  specified  components  shall  be  made 
and  sent  back  to  the  reporting  company  by  EEI. 
Input  source  documents  and  the  error  listings 
will  be  mailed  to  the  reporting  utilities  and 
the  manufacturers  after  the  quarterly  file 
maintenance  run. 

Annual  Reports 

1 .  Protection  System  Reliability  Report 

An  annual  report  will  be  published  by 
EEI  giving  the  reliability  statistics 
for  both  the  latest  year  and  cumula¬ 
tive.  The  Report  will  list  the  reli¬ 
ability  statistics  shown  below,  for 
each  type  of  reactor,  summarized  by 
system. 

Unit  Operating  Hours 

Plant  Operating  Hrs: 

Plant  Standby  Hrs: 

Plant  Outage  Hrs: 

System  Availability  Data  * ** 

System  I.D.  (By  EEI  Designation) 

System  Mode  of  Functional  Availability 
Unit  -  Total  Units  Reporting 
Population  -  Total  Plants  Same  System 
Calendar  Hrs.  Reporting  Per iod/Syst em 
Total  System  Hrs.  Available/System  (Hrs) 
Avg.  System  Availability/System  {%) 

Avg.  System  Outage  Hrs/System  (Hrs) 

Avg.  Duration  Between  Failures) 

**Failure  Rate/Population 
**Failure  Rate/Availability  (Hrs) 

No.  of  Failure  Reports 

Total  System  Hrs  Outage/System  (Hrs) 

*Data  presented  per  period,  and  cumulative 

**Special  Reports  Only 


2 .  Nuclear  Unit  Reliability  Report 

Each  reporting  organization  will  be  given 
an  annual  report  summarizing  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  protection  systems  for 
each  nuclear  unit  reported  to  EEI.  This 
report  will  list  the  component  failures 
and  associated  data,  including  the  effect, 
mode,  type  and  cause  of  failure  as  shown 
below . 

Utility  Plant  I.D. 

Plant  Operating  Hrs : 

Plant  Standby  Hrs: 

Plant  Outage  Hrs: 

System  Availability  Data^ 

System  I.D.  (By  EEI  Designation) 

System  Mode  of  Functional  Availability 
System  I.D. 

Population 

Calendar  Hrs  Reporting  Period 
Total  Hrs  Available/System  (Hrs) 

No.  of  Failure  Reports 
Total  Hrs  Outage/System  (Hrs) 

Avg.  System  Availability/System  (Hrs) 

Avg.  System  Outage  Hrs/System  (Hrs) 

(Avg.  Duration  Between  Failures) 

**  Failure  Rat e/Populat ion 
**  Failure  Rate/Availability  Hrs 

Sy st ems/Component s  Failure  Data  Listing 

System/Components  I.D. 

Component  I.D.  by  Utility  Designation 

Date  of  Failure 

Failure  Outage  Duration  (Hrs) 

Applicable  Protective  System  I.D. 

Failure  Condition/Action  Codes 

3 .  Special  Reports 

Properly  authorized  special  requests 
for  analysis  of  the  data  base  will  be 
honored.  EEI  will  supply  the  request 
forms  plus  instructions.  Information  will 
be  retrievable  on  any  combination  of  pedi¬ 
gree  fields,  event  fields,  or  control 
fields  and  on  selected  portions  of  these 
fields.  All  pedigree  data  shall  be  usable 
for  retrieval  and  interrogation  with  a 
combination  of  sorts,  certain  range  selec¬ 
tion  and  logical  combinations.  Failure 
rates,  average  availability,  average  out¬ 
age  duration,  etc.  may  be  requested  on 
these  Special  Reports.  In  addition,  each 
utility  and  NSSS  vendor  may  request  a 
complete  copy  of  all  his  pedigree  and 
failure  data  on  tape  or  as  a  listing. 

Conclusion 

The  nuclear  utility  industry  has  been 
provided  with  a  valuable  tool  for  analyzing 
and  improving  the  reliability  of  safety  and 
protection  systems  for  nuclear  steam  supply 
systems .  With  the  tool  comes  the  challenge 
to  use  it  well.  This  can  only  be  achieved 
if  all  segments  of  the  industry  give  the  new 
data  collection  system  their  full  coopera¬ 
tion. 
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E  E  I  NUCLEAR  PLANT  RELIABILITY  DATA  SYSTEM  ; 

NTSC  7203 _ _  _ ^  _  _  _  .  ^  _  _  _ 

M.MEE.3  report  of  pedigree 

This  data  entry  is  for: 

n  New  Pedigree  Data  D  Replacement  Pedigree 

n  Correction  to  Pedigree 


it 


CODE 


C  7  E 


utility 

DESIG. 


PLANT  |Z 


■  «  > 


EEI 

COMP.  NAME 
(OR) 

$  $  $  I  SYSTEM 


base  I  COMPONENT  I.D.  NO: 


11  12  13114  15  16 


UTILITY  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 
IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 


19  20(21 1 22  2324  25  26127 


.X-L. 


SUB 

NO 


PEDIGREE  DATE 
(  FLOAT  ) 


2a29^pi  32b3 


YR  (MO  I  DY 


.  INPUT 
f-  CONTROL 
DATA 


43  m  }4S  46|47[48  49  50  51  ^ 


OPTIONAL  %  USE  IN  MODE  FUNCT. 


i- REACTOR 

WHILE 
CRITICAL  , 

>2x  POWER 


i 


2-  STANDBY 

CONDITION 


3- REACTOR 

OPERATIONS 

SHUTDOWN 


54  55|56  57|58 


TEST 


4-TECH.SPEC. 

TESTS  PER 
QUARTER 
(PEDIGREE) 

I  ■ 


■ 

ACTION  approval; SIGN 

APPROVE 

1 

H 

Uini 

»  MODE: 

FDP  -  Functional  During  >2%  Power 

SDP  -  Standby  During  Power 

SDC  -  Shutdown  Condition  During  Power 

ENVIRONMENT: 


APPENDIX  P 
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Part  I.  D. 
S/M 


Service 

Date 


Mode 


Environment 


ENGINEERING 

Engr. 

Data 

Source 


Manuf. 


Pedigree 

Update 


Pedigree 

Update 

(test) 


Approve 


(B) 

(63) 

Enter  S  or  M  designating  the  part 
identification  no.  origin  as  that  of  the 
S  .  Supplier  or  M  -  manufactures 
listed  in  line  D, 

(B) 

(65-70) 

Enter  actual  service  date  of  System 
or  component  date  sequence  is  by 
YR-MO-DAY. 

(B) 

(72-74) 

Enter  system  or  component  mode  of 
operation  which  exists  during  normal 
operating  conditions  above  reactor  is 
critical  over  2%  power.  See  Mode  -  ' 
on  Pedigree  form. 

(B) 

(76-80) 


DATA 


(C) 

(39-80) 

Enter  applicable  engineering  data, 
codes  and  values  listed  on  Table  P-3 

(D) 

(39-55) 

Enter  name  of  the  source  of  the  system 
or  component  identifying  the  supplier  or 
vendor. 

(D) 

(57-70) 

Enter  the  name  of  the  systems  or  compo¬ 
nent  manufacturer  even  if  manufacturer 
is  the  same  as  supplier. 

(F-1,2.3) 

(39-53) 

Enter  (Optimal)  %  of  time  the  system  or 
component  will  be  operating  in  the 
specified  MODE  function  1,  2,  or  3,  as 
an  expected  normal  function  condition 
during  reactor  operation  over  2%  power. 

(F-4) 

(54-58) 

Enter  the  number  of  scheduled  tests 
(Periodic  Testing)  per  quarter  for  that 
system  or  component  as  defined  in  the 
plant's  Technical  Specifications. 

(G) 

Enter  individuals'  initials,  date  of 
approval,  and  signature  of  one  who 
certifies  approval  of  a  submitted  report. 

APPENDIX  P 
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TABLE  P-1  -  PWR 

EEI  NUCLEAR  SYSTEMS  CLASSIFICATION 


CODE 

SYSTEM  TITLE 

CODE 

SYSTEM  TITLE 

RVG 

Reactor  Vessel  General 

PSR 

Primary  System  Relief 

RVI 

Reactor  Vessel  Internals 

WDS 

Waste  Disposal  System 

RCS 

Reactor  Coolant  System 

RHR 

Residual  Heat  Removal  System 

RPS 

Reactor  Protection  System 

CCS 

Component  Cooling  System 

ACS 

Auxiliary  Coolant  System 

cvc 

Chemical  and  Volume  Control 

ECC 

Emergency  Power  System 

ESF 

Engineered  Safety  Features 

EPS 

Emergency  Power  System 

FHS 

Fuel  Handling  System 

ROD 

Control  Rod  System 

FHC 

Fuel  Handling  Crane 

BIS 

Boron  Injection  System 

ICI 

Incore  Instrumentation 

CIS 

Containment  Isolation  System 

NPC 

Nuclear  Process  Control  and  Instrumentation 

CSS 

Containment  Spray  System 

IVS 

Isolation  Valve  Seal  Water  System 

CAR 

Containment  Air  Removal  System 

CWS 

Criculating  Water  System 

CLP 

Containment  Liner  Penetration 

RMS 

External  Rad  Monitoring  System 

CRS 

Containment  Recirculation  System 

RWS 

Refueling  Water  Storage 

SIS 

Safety  Injection  System 

SAM 

Sampling  System 

PRE 

Pressurizer 

SFC 

Spent  Fuel  Pit  Cooling 

PRS 

Pressurizer  Relief  System 

EMF 

Emergency  Boiler  Feed 

AAS 

Associated  Auxiliary  Systems 

GEN 

Steam  Generator  and  Associated  Systems 

CODE 


RVG 

RVI 

RCS 

RPS 

ACS 

ECC 

EPS 

ROD 

CIS 

CSS 

CIR 

CLP 

CVS 

SIS 

LCS 

GTS 

AAS 

HPC 

PSR 


TABLE  P-1  -  BWR 

EEI  NUCLEAR  SYSTEMS  CLASSIFICATION 


SYSTEM  TITLE 


CODE 


SYSTEM  TITLE 


Reactor  Vessel  General 
Reactor  Vessel  Internals 
Reactor  Coolant  System 
Reactor  Protective  System 
Auxiliary  Coolant  System 
Emergency  Core  Cooling 
Emergency  Power  System 
Control  Rod  System 
Containment  Isolation  System 
Containment  Spray  System 
Containment  Inerting  System 
Containment  Liner  Penetration 
Containment  Ventillation  System 
Safety  Injection  System 
Liquid  Control  System  (Standby) 

Gas  Treatment  System  (Standby) 
Associated  Auxiliary  Systems 
Coolant  Injection  System  (Hi-Press) 
Primary  System  Relief 


ADS 

Auto- Depressurization  System 

WDS 

Waste  Disposal  System 

LPC 

Coolant  Injection  System  (Lo-Press) 

RHR 

Residual  Heat  Removal  System 

CCS 

Component  Cooling  System 

CVC 

Chemical  and  Volume  Control 

ESF 

Engineered  Safety  Features 

FHS 

Fuel  Handling  System 

FHC 

Fuel  Handling  Crane 

ICI 

In  core  Instrumentation 

CTR 

Control  Equipment  for  Class  I  Equipment 

NPC 

Nuclear  Process  Control  and  Instrumentation 

IVS 

Isolation  Valve  Seal  Water  System 

CWS 

Circulating  Water  System 

RMS 

External  Rad  Monitoring  System 

RWS 

Refueling  Water  Storage 

SAM 

Sampling  System 

SFC 

Spent  Fuel  Pit  Cooling 

EMF 

Emergency  Boiler  Feed,  Service  Water,  and 
Fire  Protection  Systems'  Pumps  and  Piping 
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TABLE  P-2 


LIST  OF  COMPONENTS 


Description 

Comp,  Name 

Amplifiers 

Ann\in  ciat  or  s 

AMPLIF 

ANNUNC 

Batteries 

BAT TRY 

Circuit  Breakers 

Contactors,  Starters 

CIRBRK 

CONTAC 

Demineralizer 

DEMINR 

Engines,  Internal  Combustion 

ENGINE 

Fans/ Ventillators/  Coolers 
Filter  /  Strainers 

FANVEN 

FILTER 

Generators 

GENERA 

Heat  Exchangers 

HTEXCH 

Module  s  /  Element  s 

Motor,  Electric 

MODELM 

MOTORS 

Power  Supplies 

Preamplifiers 

Pressurizers 

Pumps 

POWSUP 

PREAMP 

PRESUR 

PUMPGN 

Radiation  Monitors 

Regulators 

Relays 

RADMON 

REGULA 

RELAYS 

Sensor,  Flow 

Sensor,  Level 

Sensor,  Pressure 

Sensor,  Temperature 

Steam  Turbines 

Switches 

SENFLO 

SENLEV 

SENPRE 

SENTEM 

TURBIN 

SWITCH 

Transformers 

TRANSF 

Valves 

VALVES 

File  Base 

IN 

IN 

EE 

EE 

EE 

ME 

ME 

ME 

ME 

EE 

ME 

EE 

EE 

EE 

IN 

ME 

ME 

ME 

EE 

EE 

IN 

IN 

IN 

IN 

ME 

EE 

EE 

VL 
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DESIGN  CRITERIA-WHICH  ONE? 


INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1116 


Clifford  B.  Boehmer 

McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Company 
Huntington  Beach,  California 


Introduction 


The  subject  of  design  criteria  has  come  up  on 
several  recent  space  programs,  and  specific  criteria 
have  been  imposed  on  some  of  them.  An  interesting 
and  vital  question  is  usually  raised  when  this  happens— 
"which  criterion  should  be  used  for  our  project,  and 
why?"  The  answer  can  be  obtained  by  "gut  feeling" 
techniques  such  as  "we  want  a  system  that  is  still 
operable  after  the  first  failure,  "  or  "our  last  success¬ 
ful  project  had  a  reliability  of  0,  95  so  why  change,  " 
etc.  But  perhaps  a  better  technique  is  to  perform  an 
economic  tradeoff  between  the  available  criteria  to 
determine  the  most  cost  effective.  The  results  of  this 
trade  study  can  then  be  modified,  if  desired,  to 
account  for  items  that  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
monetary  values,  such  as  the  safety  of  astronauts. 

The  specific  project  used  in  the  trade  study 
described  in  this  paper  was  a  Reusable  Nuclear  Shut¬ 
tle  (RNS)  with  a  75,  000-lb -thrust  nuclear  engine.  This 
engine  concept  was  replaced  with  a  15,  600-lb -thrust 
nuclear  engine  early  this  year;  however,  the  results 
of  this  study  can  be  generalized  to  apply  to  a  number 
of  projects,  including  the  new  RNS  with  the  smaller 
nuclear  engine. 


The  RNS  was  a  nuclear-powered  space  transpor¬ 
tation  system  employing  the  Nuclear  Engine  for 
Rocket  Vehicle  Application  (NERVA),  which  could  be 
based  in  low  (260  nmi)  earth  orbit  and  used  for  trans¬ 


porting  large  payloads  to  lunar  or  geosynchronous 
orbits.  A  typical  lunar  mission  involves  the 

transfer  of  127,  000  lb  of  cargo  and  men  to  a  60-nmi 
lunar  polar  orbit  and  the  return  of  20,  000  lb  to  the 
low-earth-orbit  home  base.  The  geosynchronous 
shuttle  mission  involves  the  transfer  of  1  17,  000  lb  to 
the  geosynchronous  orbit  (19,  32  5  nmi)  and  a  return  of 


20,  000  lb. 


Two  basic  RNS  concepts,  each  compatible  with 
the  assigned  mission  requirements,  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  and  studied:  a  33 -ft-diamete r  concept,  desig¬ 
nated  Class  1  (Figure  1),  and  a  multi-module  concept 
comprising  1 5-ft-diameter  elements  and  designated 
Class  3  (Figure  2).  Both  concepts  employ  three  types 
of  modules;  a  propellant  module,  a  propulsion  module, 
and  a  command  and  control  module.  The  propellant 
module(s)  contains  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  hydrogen 
propellant,  the  propulsion  module  contains  the  NERVA 
engine  and  a  small  amount  of  liquid  hydrogen  propel¬ 
lant,  and  the  command  and  control  module  contains 
the  majority  of  the  astrionics  system,  the  electrical 
power  system,  and  the  auxiliary  propulsion  (attitude., 
control)  system.  The  Class  1  concept  contains  one 
propellant  module  plus  one  propulsion  and  one  com¬ 
mand  and  control  module.  The  Class  3  concept  con¬ 
tains  eight  propellant  modules,  one  propulsion  module, 
and  one  command  and  control  module.  Both  concepts 
are  assembled  in  earth  orbit  and  have  a  usable  LH2 
capacity  of  about  300,  000  lb.  The  Class  1  propellant 
module  is  placed  in  earth  orbit  by  a  modified  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicle.  The  Class  3  propellant  modules  and 
the  common  propulsion  and  command  and  control 
modules  are  placed  in  earth  orbit  by  the  space  shuttle. 
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Figure  1.  Nuclear  Shuttle  Hybrid-1 _ 
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Figure  2.  Class  3  Nuclear  Shuttle 


vehicles.  The  significant  difference  is  the  require-^ 
ment  for  long  life  without  maintenance  for  the  propul¬ 
sion  and  the  propellant  modules.  The  command  and 
control  module  is  returned  to  earth  for  maintenance 
and  refurbishment  after  each  of  the  ten  round  trips 
expected  of  a  single  RNS;  the  propellant  module  and 
the  propulsion  module  must  operate  for  the  complete 
ten-mission  tour  without  maintenance.  If  a  module 
becomes  inoperative  it  is  discarded. 

Procedure 


The  procedure  employed  in  the  trade  study  was  to 
determine  the  benefit  and  associated  cost  of  each  of 
the  following  four  general  design  criterion  candidates: 


The  RNS  systems  (propulsion,  astrionics,  etc.) 
are  fairly  representative  of  state-of-the-art  space 


1.  Single-a  single  thread  design  with  no 
redundancy. 
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2.  No  Single  Failure  (NSF)— a  design  where  one 
failure  will  not  cause  a  loss  of  the  system. 

3.  Fail  Operational-Fail  Safe  (FO-FS)— a  design 
where  the  system  is  fully  operational  after  the  first 
component  failure  and  is  in  a  safe  condition  after  the 
second  component  failure. 

4.  Fail  Operational-Fail  Ope  rational -Fail  Safe 
(FO -FO-FS)— a  design  where  the  system  is  fully  oper¬ 
ational  after  the  first  and  second  component  failure 
and  in  a  safe  condition  after  the  third  component  fail¬ 
ure.  This  criterion  was  only  applied  to  the  astrionics 
systems;  therefore,  a  hybrid  criterion  was  actually 
used,  FO-FS  for  all  mechanical  components  and 
FO-FO-FS  for  all  electronic  components. 

A  direct  comparison  was  achieved  by  calculating 
the  overall  cost  of  each  candidate;  i.  e.  ,  the  cost  of 
meeting  the  criterion  by  adding  components  plus  the 
cost  of  component  failures.  The  former  cost  will 
increase  as  increasingly  restrictive  criteria  are 
applied,  but  the  latter  cost  will  decrease.  The  opti¬ 
mum  criterion  for  any  specific  application  is  defined 
as  that  for  which  overall  cost  is  a  minimum. 

The  first  step  in  the  study  was  to  perform  a 
multiple  failure-mode  analysis  on  the  current  RNS 
design  (all  non-structural  components)  to  determine 
the  effect  of  multiple  failures.  This  analysis  was  then 
used  to  synthesize  four  systems  that  satisfied  the  four 
candidate  criteria.  The  additional  components  for 
each  of  these  synthesized  designs  was  determined 
along  with  the  reliability  (mission  success  probability) 
and  maintenance  requirements.  The  cost  (in  dollars) 
for  each  of  these  three  factors  for  a  60-mission  tour 
(six  RNS  vehicles  for  ten  missions  each)  was  then 
determined.  This  included  the  cost  of  the  added  com¬ 
ponents,  the  cost  of  mission  failures,  and  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  operations.  These  costs  were  then 
added  to  obtain  the  overall  cost  for  a  specific  design 
c  riterion. 

System  Analysis 

A  multiple  failure  mode  effects  analysis  was  per¬ 
formed  on  all  non-structural  components  of  the  RNS 
systems.^  Figure  3  shows  a  typical  work  sheet  for 
this  analysis.  The  analysis  provided  the  data  required 
to  synthesize  four  systems  that  would  satisfy  (but  not 
exceed)  the  four  design  criteria  previously  identified. 
Figure  4  shows  a  typical  work  sheet  for  the  design 
synthesis  task. 


FAILURE  MODE 

MISSION 

PHASE 

FAILURE  EFFECT 

FAILURE 

CLASS 

REMARKS 

ITEM  38.01.03.12 

QUAD  VALVES 

LH2TANK  VENT 

ONE  VALVE  FAILS  OPEN 

F-*-V 

NONE 

FO 

W 

NONE 

FO 

RNS  MUST  BE 
REPAIRED 

TWO  SERIES  VALVES 

FAIL  OPEN 

F-^ 

LHj  IS  LOST  OVERBOARD.  ATTITUDE 
CONTROL  AND  ELECTRIC  POWER 

CAPABILITY  IS  LOST. 

FU 

ONE  VALVE  FAILS 

CLOSED 

F-*-V 

NONE 

FO 

W 

NONE 

FO 

RNS  MUST  BE 
REPAIRED 

TWO  PARALLEL  VALVES 
FAIL  CLOSED 

F-»-V 

W 

VENT  CAPABILITY  IS  LOST.  POSSIBLE  TANK 
RUPTURE. 

FC 

FAILURE  CLASS 

FO  •  FAIL  OPERATIONAL 

FS  -  FAILSAFE 

FU  •  FAIL  UNSAFE 

FC  •  FAIL  CATASTROPHIC 


Figure  3.  Multiple  Failure  Mode  Effects,  System-APS  36,01.03 


ITEM 

NO  SFI 

FO-FS 

CHECK  VALVE 

15.09.05 

NONE 

NONE 

FLOWMETER 

15.09.03 

NONE 

NONE 

SPRAY  NOZZLE 

15.09.06 

NONE 

NONE 

GROUND  FILL  VALVE 

15.09.07 

1  VALVE  IN  SERIES 
(EXPLOSIVE  CLOSED) 

OR  A  CHECK 
DISCONNECT 

2  VALVES  IN  SERIES  OR  1  VALVE  IN 

SERIES  (EXPLOSIVE)  AND  A  CHECK 

DISCONNECT 

GROUND  VENT  VALVE,  16.10.03 
GROUND  VENT  AND  RELIEF  VALVE, 
15.10.02 

CHECK  DISCONNECT,  16.10.05 

NONE 

1  VALVE  IN  SERIES  WITH  CHECK  DISCONNECT 
(EXPLOSIVE  CLOSED) 

FLIGHT  VENT  QUAD  VALVE, 

15.11.02 

NONE 

A  THIRD  VALVE  IN  SERIES  AND  A  THIRD 

VALVE  IN  PARALLEL  (9  VALVES  TOTAL) 

CHILLOOWN  PUMPS 

25.05.01.  25.05.02 

CHECK  VALVES 

25.05.03,  25.05.04 

NONE 

ATHIRDSET(PUMPANDCHECKVALVE)tN 

PARALLEL 

OR 

ADO  SUFFICIENT  LH2  TO  ALLOW  OPEN  LOOP 
CHILL 

Figure  4.  Typical  Design  Synthesis 


The  four  synthesized  designs  were  then  subjected 
to  a  multiple  failure  reliability  analysis  and  a  main¬ 
tenance  analysis. 

The  multiple  failure  reliability  analysis  deter¬ 
mined  the  probability  of  a  system  failure  causing  loss 
of  the  mission  in  such  a  way  that  the  RNS  is  unrecov¬ 
erable,  the  payload  lost,  and  the  crew  and/or  pas¬ 
sengers  must  be  rescued. 

The  maintenance  analysis  used  reliability  tech¬ 
niques  to  determine  the  requirements  for  maintenance 
in  earth  orbit.  The  ground  rules  established  for  the 
RNS  for  this  study  and  for  the  project  were  that  the 
RNS  cannot  leave  earth  orbit  with  a  single  failure  item 
(SFI),  i.  e.  ,  an  item  which,  if  it  fails,  could  cause 
loss  of  the  mission.  Therefore,  except  for  the  single 
thread  design,  if  the  system  contains  a  SFI  in  earth 
orbit,  maintenance  must  be  performed.  The  main¬ 
tenance  philosophy  for  the  RNS,  established  by  another 
trade  study,  is  that  there  is  no  maintenance  performed 
in  earth  orbit.  After  every  trip,  the  command  and 
control  module  is  brought  back  to  earth,  where  main¬ 
tenance  can  be  performed.  A  propulsion  module  or  a 
propellant  module  containing  a  SFI  is  discarded,  and  a 
new  module  is  brought  up  from  earth. 

The  maintenance  philosophy  for  the  single  thread 
design  is  that  an  RNS  arriving  in  earth  orbit  with  a 
failed  component  must  be  discarded.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  for  a  component  to  fail 
without  loss  of  the  mission,  and  this  fact  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  reliability  and  maintenance  calculations. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  shown  in  Tables 
1  and  2  for  the  four  types  of  modules— a  Class  1  pro¬ 
pellant  module,  a  Class  3  propellant  module,  a  pro¬ 
pulsion  module,  and  a  command  and  control  module. 
The  mission  failure  probabilities  and  maintenance 
probabilities  are  expressed  in  terms  of  probability 
per  mission.  No  penalty  was  charged  to  the  command 
and  control  module  maintenance  because  that  mainte¬ 
nance  is  performed  on  the  ground  with  no  orbital 
operations  required. 

Economic  Analysis 

The  cost  involved  in  the  addition  of  components  to 
meet  the  more  restrictive  criteria  is  to  a  large  extent 
reflected  in  the  added  weight.  Tables  1  and  2  give  the 
added  weight  imposed  by  each  criterion.  The  cost  of 
one  pound  of  added  weight  can  be  obtained  by  calculat¬ 
ing  the  reduction  in  payload  or  conversely  the  number 
of  RNS  vehicles  that  must  be  added  to  a  60-mission 
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Table  1 
CLASS  1  RNS 


TOTAL 

DELTA 

WEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

MISSION  FAILURE 

MAINTENANCE 

module 

CRITERIA 

(LB) 

(LB) 

PROBABILITY 

PROBABILITY 

PROPELLANT 

SINGLE 

29,755 

0 

0.003143 

0 

NSF 

30,206 

451 

0.000664 

0.081680 

FO-FS 

30.664 

909 

0.000610 

0.005470 

FO-FS 

FO-FO-FS 

30,874 

1,119 

0.000608 

0.004276 

PROPULSION 

SINGLE 

33,195 

0 

0.042926 

0.010325 

NSF 

33,716 

600 

0.000669  ! 

0.136306 

FO-FS 

34,266 

1.071 

0.000591  { 

0.003348 

FO-FS 

FO-FO-FS 

34,580 

1,385 

0.000589 

0.002151 

COMMAND 

SINGLE 

3,723 

0 

0.306474 

— 

AND 

NSF 

5,197 

1.474 

0.007943 

— 

CONTROL 

FO-FS 

6,448 

2,725 

0.007515 

— 

FOFS 

FO-FO-FS 

7.219 

3,496 

0.007496 

-- 

Table  2 
CLASS  3  RNS 


The  maintenance  penalty  was  obtained  by  deter¬ 
mining  the  cost  of  replacing  a  module  in  the  RNS 
vehicle  in  earth  orbit  if  a  maintenance  operation  were 
required.  The  result  showed  that  a  Class  1  propellant 
module  would  cost  $128.8  million  to  replace  and  a 
propulsion  module  would  cost  $31.  6  million.  These 
values  were  multiplied  by  the  expected  number  of 
replacement  modules  for  each  criterion  (Table  3)  to 
arrive  at  the  maintenance  penalty. 

The  total  cost  for  a  criterion  is  then  the  total  of 
the  three  costs. 

The  Class  3  weight,  reliability,  and  maintenance 
penalties  were  calculated  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
eight  propellant  modules  are  considered  instead  of  the 
one  module  used  on  the  Class  1  RNS,  The  Class  3 
results  are  shown  in  Table  4, 


DELTA 

TOTAL 

WEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

MISSION  FAILURE 

MAINTENANCE 

MODULE 

CRITERIA 

(LB) 

(LB) 

PROBABILITY 

PROBABILITY 

propellant 

SINGLE 

6,440 

0 

0.160674* 

0 

NSF 

6,883 

443 

0.0048S1 

0.437794 

FO-FS 

7,325 

885 

0.004569 

0.028128 

FO-FS 

FOFOFS 

7,530 

1,095 

0.004559 

0.022360 

PROPULSION 

SINGLE 

30,795 

0 

0.042926 

0.010325 

NSF 

31,315 

520 

0.000699 

0.136306 

FO-FS 

31,886 

1,071 

0.000591 

0.003348 

FO-FS 

FO-FO-FS 

32,180 

1.385 

0.000589 

0.002151 

COMMAND 

SINGLE 

3.723 

0 

0.305474 

— 

AND 

NSF 

5,197 

1,474 

0.007943 

— 

CONTROL 

FOFS 

6,448 

2,725 

0.007515 

FO-FS 

FO-FO-FS 

7,219 

3,496 

0.007496 

— 

•8  MODULES 

tour  to  achieve  the  same  integrated  payload  to  lunar 
orbit.  The  total  payload  to  lunar  orbit  for  the  60- 
mission  tour  using  the  Class  1  RNS  is  7.62  x  10  lb  at 
a  total  cost  of  $4,  440.  3  million  or  $582/lb.  For  every 
pound  that  is  added  to  the  RNS  vehicle  we  lose  2.  73  lb 
of  payload  per  trip  or  163.8  lb  of  payload  for  the 
60  trips.  Therefore  that  one  pound  of  payload  results 
in  a  total  cost  of  $95,  500.  This  value  far  outweighs 
any  costs  associated  with  the  purchase  of  the  addF 
tional  components  and  additional  engineering. 

The  cost  of  mission  failures  was  determined  by 
adding  the  cost  of  replacing  the  lost  RNS,  including 
the  cost  of  the  modules  themselves  ($54.  5  million), 
the  cost  of  launch  vehicles  ($96.  1  million),  launch 
operations  ($57.7  million),  ground  support  and  engi¬ 
neering  operations  ($26.1  million),  mission  operations 
($3.6  million),  the  value  of  the  payload  ($127  million), 
and  the  cost  of  crew  rescue  ($5.8  million).  This 
results  in  a  total  cost  of  $370.8  million.  This  value 
is  multiplied  by  the  expected  number  of  vehicles  lost 
over  the  60-mission  tour  as  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  4 
CLASS  3  RNS 


MODULE 

CRITERIA 

WEIGHT 

EQUIVALENT 

VEHICLES 

WEIGHT 

PENALTY 

II10») 

MISSION 

FAILURE 

EQUIVALENT 

VEHICLES 

MISSION 

FAILURE 

PENALTY 

(S10») 

MAINTENANCE 

EQUIVALENT 

MODULES 

NIAINTENANCE 

PENALTY 

«10«i) 

OVERALL 

TOTAL 

COST 

(S10») 

PROPELLANT 

SINGLE 

S 

0 

9.64 

2,$$S 

0 

0 

2,SS6 

NSF 

ILS3S 

3S0 

42911 

77.3 

29.3 

265 

692 

FO-FS 

1.049 

700 

12741 

72.7 

1.69 

17.1 

790 

FO-FS 

FO-FO-FS 

1.322 

16$ 

0273$ 

72.6 

1.33 

13.4 

9$1 

PROPULSION 

SINGLE 

D 

0 

4S776 

664.1 

482 

146 

704 

NSF 

0.071$ 

$1.3 

40401 

10.7 

6.17 

2562 

329 

FO-FS 

0.1017 

I0S.I 

403$$ 

9.4 

4201 

44 

122 

FO-FS 

FO-FOFS 

02091 

136.9 

403S4 

44 

4126 

4.1 

161 

COMMAND 

SINGLE 

0 

0 

1023 

4,164 

4,664 

AND 

NSF 

81901 

146.6 

44760 

1245 

272 

CONTROL 

FO-FS 

0.3S15 

266.3 

44S09 

119.7 

316 

FO-FS 

FO-FO-FS 

0l4S10 

34$.S 

0.4491 

119.4 

46$ 

Sensitivity  Analysis 

The  effect  of  possibly  inaccurate  estimates  of 
weight,  reliability,  maintenance  requirements,  and 
the  dollar  costs  of  these  was  investigated  by  calculat¬ 
ing  a  new  overall  cost  of  a  design  criterion  with  these 
factors  varied  by  a  factor  of  four.  The  procedure 
used  was  to  vary  the  total  cost  associated  with  the 
added  weight  (Tables  3  and  4),  the  mission  failures, 
and  the  maintenance  requirements  by  a  factor  of  2  and 
0.  5  individually.  Altogether,  2  5  cases  were  run  to 
represent  the  total  number  of  combinations  of  varying 
the  three  parameters  by  the  factor  of  four.  The 
results  should  give  the  overall  costs  for  each  candi¬ 
date  design  criterion  for  each  module  if  the  original 
estimates  of  the  weight,  reliability,  maintenance 
requirements,  or  dollar  costs  were  wrong  by  a  factor 
of  two,  either  high  or  low. 

Results 


Table  3 
CLASS  1  RNS 


The  results  of  this  specific  trade  study  using  cur¬ 
rent  component  failure  rates  are  given  in  Tables  3  and 
4.  Tables  5  and  6  give  the  results  for  anticipated 
improvements  in  the  state  of  the  art.  The  single 
greatest  contribution  to  the  unreliability  is  caused  by 
leakage.  Tables  5  and  6  reflect  specific  design  solu¬ 
tions  (i.e.,  welded  flanges)  to  achieve  the  higher 
reliability.  The  results  of  Tables  5  and  6  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  baseline.  The  optimum  criterion  is  the 
same  for  both  assumptions.  Tables  3  and  5  show  that 
the  FO-FS  criterion  is  optimum  for  the  Class  1  pro¬ 
pellant  module,  reflecting  the  high  maintenance 
penalties  (high  cost  of  replacing  a  module  using  a 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle).  The  establishment  of  the 
FO-FS  criterion  will  save  about  $560  million  over  the 
life  of  the  program.  Table  3  also  shows  that  increas¬ 
ing  the  design  complexity  to  FO-FS/FO-FO-FS  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  amount  of  $12  million. 
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Table  5 
CLASS  1  RNS 


MISSION 

MISSION 

OVERALL 

WEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

FAILURE 

FAILURE 

MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  ' 

TOTAL 

EQUIVALENT 

PENALTY 

EQUIVALENT 

PENALTY 

EQUIVALENT 

PENALTY 

COST 

MODULE 

CRITERIA 

VEHICLES 

(110*) 

VEHICLES 

(S10«l 

MODULES 

«10«) 

«I0«) 

raoPELLANT 

SINGLE 

0 

0 

0043 

341.8 

0 

0 

350 

NSF 

OLOSU 

411 

001982 

7.4 

u 

278 

330 

FO-FS 

01173 

101 

00183 

*.< 

0184 

11.7 

112 

FO-FS 

FO-FO-FS 

01443 

108.1 

00112 

08  j 

0121 

14.6 

128 

PflOPULSION 

SINGLE 

0 

0 

1.219 

477.8 

0310 

9.1 

488 

NSF 

00871 

48.7 

002 

7.5 

4.01 

129.1 

188 

FO-FS 

11.1312 

102.3 

001773 

8.8 

0100 

3J 

112 

FO-FS 

FO-FOFS 

01717 

132.2 

001787 

8.8 

0085 

2.1 

141 

COMMAND 

SINGLE 

0 

0 

8.18 

3,397 

3,317 

AKO 

CONTROL 

NSF 

OlOOl 

140.7 

02313 

88.4 

221 

FO-FS 

03SIS 

280.1 

02254 

13.8 

344 

FOFS 

FOFO-FS 

D.4S10 

333.7 

02249 

13.4 

417 

Table  6 
CLASS  3  RNS 


MODULE 

CRITERIA 

WEIGHT 

EQUIVALENT 

VEHICLES 

WEIGHT 

PENALTY 

«1D«) 

MISSION 

FAILURE 

EQUIVALENT 

VEHICLES 

i  MISSION 
FAILURE 
PENALTY 
(S10«) 

MAINTENANCE 

EQUIVALENT 

MODULES 

1  MAINTENANCE 
PENALTY 
(S1D<) 

OVERALL 

TOTAL 

COST 

«ioei 

PROPELLANT 

SINGLE 

0 

0 

4.82 

1,279 

0 

0 

1,279 

NSF 

i  0535 

350 

01454 

31.7 

13.2 

133 

522 

FO-FS 

1.089 

700 

01371 

38.4 

0.85 

1.6 

745 

FOFS 

FO-FO-FS 

1.322 

185 

01368 

38.3 

087 

8.7 

901 

PROPULSION 

SINGLE 

0 

0 

1.2181 

342.1 

031 

9.8 

353 

NSF 

0.0785 

51.3 

002 

5.4 

4.09 

129.1 

116 

FO-FS 

01617 

108.1 

00178 

4.7 

01 

32 

114 

FOFS 

FO-FO-FS 

0.2091 

1301 

00177 

4.7 

0065 

2.1 

144 

COIAMAND 

SINGLE 

0 

0 

1.17 

2,432 

2,432 

AND 

CONTROL 

NSF 

01801 

145.8 

02383 

83.3 

208 

FOFS 

03515 

281.3 

02255 

58.9 

329 

FO-FS 

FO  FO  FS 

0451 

345.5 

02249 

59.7 

j 

405 

The  results  for  the  Class  3  propellant  module 
(Tables  4  and  6)  are  not  the  same  due  to  the  difference 
in  cost  of  replacing  a  module  (using  the  less  expensive 
space  shuttle)  and  the  higher  cost  of  adding  compo¬ 
nents  (each  added  component  is  added  to  eight 
modules).  This  latter  effect  can  be  seen  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  increased  weight  for  the  Class  3  pro¬ 
pellant  module  for  the  FO-FS  criterion  ($700  million) 
versus  the  cost  for  the  Class  1  propellant  module 
($86.8  million).  The  optimum  criterion,  therefore, 
for  the  Class  3  propellant  module  is  NSF. 

The  sensitivity  analysis  was  designed  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  strength  of  these  results.  In  the  case  of  the 
Class  1  propellant  module,  the  FO-FS  criterion 
remained  optimum  in  2E  of  the  2  5  cases  when  the 
several  factors  were  varied  by  a  factor  of  4.  In  three 
cases  the  optimum  criterion  changed  to  FO-FS/ 
FO-FS-FS  when  the  maintenance  costs  were  increased 
by  a  factor  of  2,  reflecting  even  a  greater  need  for 
redundancy.  For  the  case  of  the  Class  3  propellant 
module,  the  sensitivity  analysis  results  show  that  the 
optimum  criterion  changed  nine  times  out  of  the  2  5 
cases,  reflecting  a  less  firm  conclusion.  In  these 
nine  cases  the  criterion  changed  from  NSF  to  FO-FS 
when  the  cost  of  increasing  the  redundancy  (weight 
penalty)  was  reduced  by  a  factor  of  2, 

The  FO-FS  criterion  is  optimum  (Tables  5  and  6) 
for  the  propulsion  module  for  both  RNS  concepts.  This 
selection  did  not  change  in  the  2  5  cases  run  in  the 
sensitivity  analysis  and  thus  indicates  a  firm  selection. 
The  FO-FS  c rite rion'compared  with  a  single  thread 
design  will  save  several  hundred  million  dollars  over 
the  life  of  the  program  and  reflects  the  high  mainte¬ 
nance  and  mission  failure  penalties.  The  high  mission 
failure  penalty  for  the  Class  3  propulsion  module 
($64.8  million)  acts  against  the  single  failure  criter¬ 
ion,  and  the  large  maintenance  penalty  ($2  58  million) 
acts  against  the  NSF  criterion. 


The  lack  of  a  maintenance  penalty  for  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  module,  due  to  the  ground  rule  that 
the  module  is  returned  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  for 
refueling  after  every  mission,  dictates  that  the  NSF 
criterion  is  optimum.  This  is  true  for  both  concepts 
and  is  a  strong  selection  as  reflected  by  the  sensitivity 
analysis  where  all  25  cases  selected  this  criterion. 

The  results  discussed  above  were  for  a  specific 
project  with  specific  ground  rules.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  selection  of  the  ground  rules  dramatically 
affects  the  results,  as  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the 
command  and  control  module.  The  specific  results  of 
this  trade  study  are  therefore  not  applicable  to  any  * 
other  project,  but  the  insight  gained  and  some  general 
conclusions  can  be. 

Figure  5  is  a  plot  of  the  mission  loss  probability 
(1  minus  Reliability)  and  the  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  versus  system  weight  as  components  were 
added.  This  figure  represents  the  entire  Class  1  RNS, 
Figure  5  vividly  illustrates  the  phenomenon  that  as 
components  are  added  starting  with  the  single  thread 
design  the  mission  loss  probability  decreases  sharply, 
but  the  maintenance  requirements  increase  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  components  that  can  fail.  After  the 
NSF  design  point,  adding  components  causes  the  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  to  drop  dramatically,  but  the 
mission  loss  probability  decreases  only  slightly.  The 
drop  in  maintenance  requirements  is  due  to  the 
"dispatch  with  inoperative  equipment"  rule  (if  only  one 
out  of  three  components  fail,  the  RNS  can  leave  earth 
orbit  without  maintenance).  The  reliability  does  not 
increase  significantly  because  the  large  reliability 
benefits  are  derived  in  going  from  one  component 
(single  thread  criterion)  to  two  redundant  components 
(NSF),  The  addition  of  a  third  component  (FO-FS) 
does  not  significantly  increase  the  reliability  and  can 
reduce  it  due  to  failure  modes  which  are  not  reduced 
by  redundancy  (external  leakage  of  a  valve). 


Figure  5.  Reliability  and  Maintenance  Requirements  versus  Weight,  Class  1-H  RNS 


The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn:  the 
single  thread  criterion  is  only  applicable  where  weight 
or  initial  cost  is  paramount,  and  reliability  and  main¬ 
tenance  are  not  important  problems;  the  NSF  criterion 
is  very  efficient  from  a  mission  success  (reliability) 
standpoint  but  produces  high  maintenance  require¬ 
ments;  the  FO-FS  criterion  is  very  efficient  from  a 
maintenance  standpoint  but  does  not  provide  any 
appreciable  increase  in  mission  success  and  in  fact 
can  reduce  the  mission  success  probability;  and  the 
FO-FO-FS  criterion  does  not  produce  significant 
improvements  in  reliability  or  maintenance.  The 
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optimum  criterion  therefore  depends  on  the  relative 
importance  of  weight,  reliability,  and  maintenance. 

The  study  shows  that  for  projects  such  as  the 
RNS,  space  shuttle,  commercial  aircraft,  etc.  where 
the  requirement  for  maintenance  could  seriously 
affect  the  operation  schedule,  the  FO-FS  criterion  is 
optimum.  Projects  such  as  an  unmanned  probe  to 
Mars,  a  lunar  landing  mission,  or  any  project  where 
maintenance  is  not  performed  should  use  the  NSF 
criterion.  The  single  thread  design  should  only  be 
be  used  where  mission  failure  does  not  introduce  a 
safety  problem  (to  a  crew  or  the  general  public),  no 
maintenance  is  required  (or  maintenance  can  be  per¬ 
formed  inexpensively,  easily,  and  does  not  affect 
operations),  and  weight  is  the  major  factor. 

Summary 

The  subject  of  design  criteria  has  been  raised  on 
several  recent  space  programs  and  specific  criteria 
imposed  on  some  of  them.  An  interesting  and  vital 
question  is  usually  asked  when  this  happens,  i.e. , 
which  criteria  should  be  applied  and  why?  On  one 
project,  the  Reusable  Nuclear  Shuttle,  a  study  was 
conducted  to  answer  this  question.  The  study  inves¬ 
tigated  the  overall  program  cost  that  was  incurred 
when  each  of  four  design  criteria  was  applied.  This 
included  the  cost  of  the  additional  components  to 
achieve  the  several  criteria,  the  cost  of  mission 
failures,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  lowest 
overall  program  cost  was  selected  as  optimum.  The 
insight  gained  and  the  general  conclusion  developed  in 
this  specific  trade  study  are  applicable  to  other 
aerospace  projects. 
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Introduction 


Just  as  the  other  assurance  sciences  of  reliability, 
quality,  maintenance,  and  safety  independently  grew  up 
with  their  own  technology,  so  has  radiation  hardness. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  for  hardness  assurance  to  be 
integrated  with  the  other  assurance  sciences,  to  compete 
equally  for  attention  and  action,  and  to  interact  with 
the  other  assurance  sciences  to  achieve  an  optimum 
blend  of  system  characteristics  which  will  satisfy  the 
total  system  specifications.  As  nuclear  hardness  spec“ 
ifications  become  more  prevalent,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  address  more  openly  the  problems  associated  with 
assuring  that  each  item  produced  will  meet  its  radia¬ 
tion  specifications. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  introduce  hard¬ 
ness  assurance  to  you  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its 
operational  procedures  familiar  and  easily  integrable 
with  your  present  system  assurance  programs.  Because 
of  the  constraints  on  the  extent  of  this  paper,  no 
attempt  was  made  at  discussing  "how-to-do"  specific 
hardness  assurance  (H/A)  efforts. 

Discussion 

Background 

To  put  H/A  in  proper  perspective,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  H/A  is  but  one  facet  of  a  total  system 
assurance  program- -system  assurance  being  defined  to 
include  all  planning,  control,  monitoring,  and  evalu¬ 
ation  efforts  related  to  system  reliability,  quality, 
maintenance,  safety,  and  nuclear  hardness.  As  shown 
in  Figure  1,  we  are  considering  there  to  be  five  major 
functions  associated  with  achieving  the  successful 
establishment  of  a  system.  They  are  concepts  and  spec¬ 
ifications,  engineering,  production,  system  assurance, 
and  deployed  systems  under  maintenance.  Specifically 
in  this  paper  only,  the  H/A  effort,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  manufacturer,  will  be  discussed. 

However,  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  H/A  effort  as 
defined  still  can  and  will  have  to  interact  outside  the 
manufacturing  environment  with  those  persons  involved 
in  definition  of  concepts  and  specifications  and  those 
performing  system  maintenance.  In  addition,  the  organ¬ 
ization  as  outlined  in  Figure  1  also  suggests  that  the 
manager  of  the  system  assurance  group  be  responsible 
only  to  the  program  manager  who  can  arbitrate  the 
differences  between  the  system  assurance,  engineering, 
and  production  groups.  The  influence  of  system  assur¬ 
ance  should  be  equal  to  that  of  engineering  and  pro¬ 
duction.  In  this  way,  H/A  like  all  other  assurance 
sciences  will  receive  appropriate  attention.  In 
addition,  the  integration  of  H/A  with  the  other  assur¬ 
ance  sciences  results  in  the  application  of  the  con¬ 
cepts,  principles,  and  tools  already  developed  for 
reliability,  quality  control,  maintenance,  etc.,  for 
effecting  a  cost-effective  overall  system  assurance 
program. 


Original  work  performed  under  Contract  DASA-01-69-C-0116. 


The  primary  emphasis  of  H/A  on  a  particular 
system  is  placed  on  electronics,  radiation  shields, 
and  electromagnetic  shields.  The  efforts  associated 
with  electronics  H/A  are  keyed  to  assuring  that  only 
those  parts  are  incorporated  into  the  system  that  meet 
the  required  radiation  resistance  measure  and  that  the 
radiation  resistance  is  maintained  through  all  higher 
levels  of  assembly.  The  work  associated  with  shielding 
H/A  consists  of  maintaining  the  proper  protection  for 
the  electronic  equipment.  This  includes  efforts  to 
assure  that  each  portion  of  the  overall  shield  will 
maintain  the  appropriate  amount  of  attenuation  and  that 
proper  installation  of  shield  components  results  in  no 
gaps  or  discontinuities. 

A  group  of  H/A  tasks  are  defined  to  effectively 
carry  out  a  H/A  effort.  They  are  policy  formulation, 
product  analysis,  process  analysis,  product  and  process 
control,  testing,  statistical  methods,  failure  analysis'^ 
product  modification,  and  system  analysis.  Selected 
groups  of  these  tasks  are  utilized  at  5  discrete  phases 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  system.  These  5  discrete 
phases  are 

Engineering 

DESIGN 

Production 

INCOMING  PARTS 
ASSEMBLY  PROCESSES 
System  Assurance 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
EVALUATIONS . 

Task  assignment  at  these  five  phases  during  manu¬ 
facturing  are  considered  important  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  To  some  extent  in  all  H/A  efforts  and  in 
particular,  on  large,  state-of-the-art 
systems,  slightly  different  backgrounds  and 
viewpoints  are  needed  at  each  phase.  For 
example,  in  the  area  of  incoming  parts,  a 
system  pushing  the  state  of  the  art  in  the 
radiation  resistance  of  semiconductor  parts 
would  require  a  person  with  detailed  back¬ 
ground  in  how  semiconductor  parts  are 
presently  being  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assembly  processes  for  the  same  system 
w6uld  require  a  person  who  understood  the 
influence  of  soldering,  human  handling, 
circuit  board  cleaning,  etc.,  on  reliability, 
hardness,  etc.  Most  likely  this  would  be 
two  different  people. 

(2)  These  phases  of  manufacturing  also  happen 
to  have  associated  with  them  discrete  (but 
not  independent)  H/A  documentation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  phases  are  easily 
identified  in  all  systems  and  act  as  a  focal  point 
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for  the  tasks  (the  "what-to-do")  of  H/A.  Because  they 
do  act  as  focal  points,  the  H/A  effort,  regardless  of 
system  or  level  of  radiation  specified,  has  to 
address  to  some  extent  the  problems  associated  with 
each  of  these  phases  of  manufacturing.  The  results  of 
addressing  these  problems  needs  to  be  documented 
clearly  and  concisely.  More  discussion  of  these  phases 
are  presented  in  synopsis  form  below. 

Design 

Since  the  total  H/A  program  is  oriented  toward  a 
specific  system,  each  task  within  the  total  H/A 
program  must  be  tailored  to  the  specific  system 
requirements.  As  a  result,  the  design  assurance 
activities  —  interacting  directly  with  the  design 
process-- establish  a  specific  H/A  plan  and  develop 
specific  H/A  requirements.  In  addition,  this  phase 
includes  effort  to  eliminate  or  locate  possible  H/A- 
related  problems  before  the  start  of  formal  production. 
To  achieve  this,  the  performance  requirements  and  rad¬ 
iation  specifications  of  the  system  must  be  translated 
to  be  the  hardness  requirements  of  specific  parts  and 
components. 

The  H/A  tasks  applicable  to  the  design  phase 
include  formulation  of  H/A  policy,  product  analysis, 
and  process  analysis.  Some  specific  applications  of 
these  tasks  involve  charting  the  production  process; 
the  analysis  of  function  and  circuit  requirements; 
definition  of  part  requirements  and  tolerances; 
establishment  of  experimental  methods  and  correlation 
with  the  radiation  specification;  classification  of 
the  variability  of  the  radiation  response  of  components 
from  development  tests;  establishment  of  the  varia¬ 
bility  of  specific  processing  methods;  and  component 
evaluation. 

The  design  assurance  tasks  can  be  carried  out  by 
any  group  with  sufficient  background  in  all  areas  to 
be  covered,  the  important  emphasis  being  that  the 
group  has  broad  insight  into  the  radiation  response 
capabilities  of  components  and  assembled  systems. 

They  certainly  should  consult  with  other  persons  who 
may  later  become  involved  in  the  H/A  effort.  In  any 
situation,  these  design  assurance  tasks  Should  be  per¬ 
formed  to  the  fullest  extent  on  all  equipment  with  a 
radiation  specification. 

The  end  product  of  the  design  phase  activity 
should  be  a  clear  definition  of  system  requirements, 
including  the  required  hardness  of  critical  parts  and 
assemblies  with  respect  to  the  various  specified 
nuclear  radiations,  measured  in  terms  of  product  and 
process  parameters.  In  addition,  documentation  should 
be  prepared  which  provides  a  clear  definition  of  the 
various  constraints  and  assumptions  (design  trade¬ 
offs)  that  lead  to  the  specification  of  the  methods 
and  procedures  needed  to  control,  monitor,  and  evaluate 
the  various  components  and  assemblies  of  the  system. 
Also  included  in  the  documentation  would  be  methods 
for  initiation  of  vulnerability  information  feedback 
and  corrective  action. 

Incoming  Parts 

The  scope  of  incoming  parts  assurance  covers  all 
H/A  activities  associated  with  the  qualification  of 
part  suppliers,  the  evaluation  of  material  and  process¬ 
ing  procedures  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  parts, 
and  the  actual  acceptance  and  evaluation  of  incoming 
purchased  material  and  parts.  Included  are  those  parts 
and  materials  received  from  outside  sources  and  those 
produced  by  other  plants  of  the  same  company  or  other 
divisions  of  the  same  plant.  Since  the  development  of 
radiation  hard  parts  generally  precedes  the  production 


contract,  incoming  parts  assurance  activities  are  per¬ 
formed  during  both  the  development  and  production 
of  the  system. 

The  H/A  tasks  applicable  to  incoming  parts  assur¬ 
ance  include  process  analysis,  product  and  process 
control,  radiation  testing  (sampling),  and  failure 
analysis.  Some  specific  applications  of  these  tasks 
involve  vendor  capability  evaluations  and  survey  of 
vendor  facilities;  clear  delineation  of  part  require¬ 
ments  and  specification;  vendor  qualification  and 
certification  of  material  and  parts;  vendor  process 
control  and  inspection  procedures;  vendor  testing 
including  preconditioning  and  screening  of  parts; 
selection  of  proper  feedback  and  corrective  action 
procedures;  implementation  of  buyer  screens  and  lot¬ 
sampling  plans;  and  development  of  parts  radiation 
tests  including  data  analysis. 

The  tasks  associated  with  this  effort  should  be 
done  primarily  by  the  manufacturer's  own  assurance 
technology  personnel.  Some  assistance  could  be  solic¬ 
ited  elsewhere  to  provide  insight  to  specific  part  and 
material  manufacturing  processes,  process  controls, 
and  screens  used  by  the  supplier. 

These  tasks  can  be  carried  out  to  varying  degrees 
depending  on  the  radiation  levels  specified  and  the 
ability  of  the  parts/materials  to  perform  their  spec¬ 
ified  function  in  the  system.  It  is  possible  that  no 
assurance  work  beyond  what  is  to  be  applied  to  incoming 
parts/materials  is  necessary. 

The  documentation  associated  with  this  effort 
should  be 

(1)  Those  portions  of  the  material  and  part 
procurement  specifications  which  relate 
directly  to  hardness  assurance 

(2)  Guidelines  to  the  procurement  office  as  to 
"one-time  allowances"  or,  at  least,  a 
procedure  to  follow  if  the  manufacturer 
desires  to  ship  parts/materials  which  do 
not  meet  in  all  aspects  the  procurement 
specification 

(3)  Detailed  procedures  to  be  utilized  in 
testing  and  screening  incoming  parts 
including  acceptance  and  rejection 
criteria 

(4)  The  baseline  processing  document  prepared  by 
the  part  manufacturer  and  which  as  been 
evaluated  and  corrected. 

Assembly  Processes 

As  design  assurance  is  oriented  toward  specific 
design  features  of  a  system,  assembly  processes  are 
oriented  toward  specific  processing,  assembling,  and 
packaging  features  of  the  system.  Of  particular 
concern  are  the  ways  in  which  these  production  features 
impact  the  hardness  of  modules,  circuits,  subsystems, 
and  the  complete  system.  Specifically,  assembly 
assurance  involves  the  control  of  the  radiation  hard¬ 
ness  at  the  source  of  production  and  throughout  deploy¬ 
ment  so  that  departures  from  hardness  specifications 
can  be  corrected  before  too  soft  systems  are  produced 
and . so  that  the  hardness  of  the  system  is  maintained 
after  deployment. 

H/A  tasks  applicable  to  assembly  assurance  include 
process  analysis,  product  and  process  control,  radiation 
(sampling)  tests,  and  failure  analysis.  Some  specific 
applications  involve  analysis  of  specific  process 
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capabilities  and  requirements  which  impact  radiation 
hardness;  institution  of  process  controls  on  assembly 
and  packaging  techniques;  screening  procedures  and  lot¬ 
sampling  radiation  tests;  maintenance  control  on 
deployed  systems;  and  tests  of  parts,  modules,  and 
systems  returned  from  the  field  including  analysis  of 
operational  experience  and  maintainability  experience. 

The  tasks  associated  with  assembly  assurance 
should  be  done  primarily  by  the  manufacturer's  own 
assurance  technology  personnel.  Some  assistance  could 
be  solicited  from  the  people  involved  in  maintenance 
of  the  equipment. 

The  appropriate  tasks  will  be  carried  out  to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  depending  on  the  radiation  levels  specified 
and  on  the  ability  of  the  parts/materials  to  perform 
their  specified  function  in  the  system.  It  is  very 
likely  that  no  special  activity  will  be  performed. 
Usually,  EMP  shields  will  have  to  have  some  controls 
placed  on  them,  and  some  guidelines  for  maintenance  of 
shields  will  have  to  be  prepared. 


Documentation  related  to  this  effort  will  include 
a  complete  description  of  the  manufacturing  processes, 
testing,  screening  and  rework  cycles  necessary  to 
assure  the  hardness  of  the  product.  In  addition, 
maintenance  practices  which  may  have  an  impact  on  the 
hardness  of  the  system  should  be  defined  and  the 
appropriate  procedures  clearly  specified. 


Special  Studies 

In  the  course  of  system  production,  problems 
reflecting  on  the  hardness  of  the  system  can  occur 
that  require  a  concentrated  and  rapid  solution. 

Typical  of  such  problems  are  a  sudden  increase  in 
incoming  part  failures,  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
failures  observed  in  a  module  screening  procedures,  or 
an  observed  anomaly  in  the  radiation  test  results  of  a 
module.  Special  studies  then  need  to  be  implemented 
to  locate  the  causes  of  deterioration  of  the  hardness 
of  either  parts  or  assemblies  and  to  determine  the 
possibilities  for  improvements  in  the  general  H/A 
program.  These  studies  are  directed  toward  major, 
usually  nonrepetitive,  problems  requiring  activity  from 
either  of  several  groups  in  the  contractor  organization 
or  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  contractor  and  a 
specific  vendor  or  other  organizations.  Special-study 
activities  are  not  only  initiated  to  find  a  solution 
for  hardness-related  troubles  experienced  during  pro¬ 
duction  but  also  to  conduct  major  investigations  for 
either  developing  new  or  improving  present  techniques 
of  attaining  hardness  standards  of  a  particular  product 
or  process. 


The  techniques  used  in  special  studies  consist 
largely  of  special  applications  of  the  standard  methods 
used  in  the  other  tasks  of  hardness  assurance.  Some  of 
these  techniques--which  are  common  to  all  assurance 
tasks--are  special  chemical  and  physical  analysis 
methods;  detailed  and  specialized  failure  mode  deter¬ 
mination;  and  specialized  statistical  methods.  The 
fundamental  features  of  these  studies  are  (1)  the 
coordination  of  effort  so  as  to  utilize  all  available 
resources  in  an  integrated  approach  to  the  specific 
problem  and  (2)  the  use  of  the  best  technical  methods 
in  conjunction  with  a  technologically  sound  approach 
to  achieve  a  solution  whose  presence  or  lack  of  impact 
on  hardness  is  clearly  understood.^ 


This  activity  can  be  performed  by  any  group  with 
the  specialized  capabilities  required  to  address  the 
problem.  The  important  aspect  of  the  performance  is  to 
get  the  correct  diagnosis  and  most  economical  solution, 
even  if  the  work  has  to  be  done  outside  the  plant.  The 
manager  should  be  aware  of  both  the  capabilities  of 


in-house  and  outside  contractors  who  can  do  this  type 
of  work.  A  relationship  should  be  established  with 
both  in  order  to  facilitate  a  fast  response  to  the 
problem. 

The  extent  of  this  type  of  activity  may  turn  out 
to  be  minimal,  but  in  planning,  several  such  studies 
should  be  budgeted  even  for  the  low-level  specification. 

A  report  containing  as  a  minimum:  statement  of 
the  problem,  approach  to  solution,  statement  of  causes 
for  the  problem,  and  solution(s)  which  will  alleviate 
the  problem.  Typically,  the  problem  solution  would  be 
in  terms  such  that  it  can  be  translated  easily  to 
implementation  procedures  by  appropriate  H/A  task 
personnel . 


Evaluation 


Assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  control 
phases  of  the  H/A  program  through  appraisal  of  the 
achieved  hardness  of  the  product  comprises  hardness 
evaluation.  By  testing  and  analysis,  the  probability 
of  system  failure  to  withstand  required  stresses  (at 
least,  up  to  credible  stresses  of  interest)  is 
generated.  Since  it  is  generally  impractical  to  test 
enough  systems  to  generate  the  data  base  that  would 
provide  mathematical  confidence  in  system  hardness, 
evaluation  must  utilize  a  mixture  of  statistical  data 
(usually  available  from  parts,  module,  subsystem,  and 
occasional  system  tests),  analysis,  and  engineering 
judgment  based  on  understanding  of  the  important 
system  failure  modes. 2 

The  H/A  tasks  applicable  to  hardness  evaluation 
include  the  analyses  of  numerous  types  of  test  data, 
failure  analysis,  and  system  hardness  analysis.  Some 
specific  applications  of  these  tasks  involve  selection, 
storage,  and  retrieval  of  data  generated  by  the  screen¬ 
ing  and  catastrophic  and  degradation  failure  modes; 
analysis  of  specific  component  failures  and  appropriate 
evaluation  of  anomalous  test  results;  incorporation  of 
process  and  test  modifications  including  planned 
experiments  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  process  or 
test  changes  on  system  hardness;  use  of  mathematical 
models  to  establish  the  relation  between  part  and 
module  response  and  the  system  response;  and  mathe¬ 
matical  simulation  of  the  inspection  system  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  controls,  screens,  and  lot¬ 
sampling  procedures. 

The  tasks  related  to  evaluation  can  be  carried  out 
by  any  group  or  groups  with  sufficient  background  in 
testing  and  analysis.  The  important  aspects  of  these 
efforts  are  that  the  work  be  performed  consistently, 
that  the  tests  be  carried  out  as  close  to  actual 
operating  conditions  as  possible,  and  that  rapid  and 
complete  feedback  to  the  other  H/A  tasks  be  maintained. 

The  extent  of  performance  of  these  tasks  depends 
on  the  radiation  specifications  and  the  engineering 
judgment  applied  to  the  problem.  In  some  cases,  it 
could  be  minimal. 

Since  the  primary  goal  of  these  tasks  is  to 
obtain  the  probability  of  product  survival  and  the 
associated  confidence  level,  the  documentation  should 
describe  procedures  for  obtaining  them  from  the  data 
generated.  The  documentation  should  also  contain  the 
data  generated  and  the  complete  details  for  generating 
the  necessary  data. 
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Hardness  Assurance  Tasks 

In  order  to  better  appreciate  the  scope  of  the 
assurance  tasks,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  more 
important  tasks  is  presented. 

Basic  to  the  implementation  of  each  of  these  tasks 
is  the  following  set  of  steps; 

•  Determination  of  the  need  and  scope  of  the 
task  activities 

•  Development  of  procedures  for  and  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  the  task  is  conducted. 

•  Establishment  of  methods  for  systematically 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  task 
procedures  and  for  properly  instituting 
corrective  measures 

•  Documentation  of  the  rationale,  procedures, 
methods,  and  results  as  the  task  is  per¬ 
formed  . 

The  tasks  to  be  discussed  are  Formulation  of 
Policy,  Product  Analysis,  Process  Analysis,  Product 
and  Process  Control,  Testing,  Statistical  Methods, 
Failure  Analysis/Product  Modification,  and  System 
(Hardness)  Analysis. 

Formulation  of  Policy 

Policy  formulation  is  reflected  throughout  all  of 
the  manufacturing  phases  even  though  it  is  primarily 
applied  during  design.  This  is  clearly  one  task  which 
benefits  from  previous  experience  and  extensive  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  art  of  radiation  effects.  The 
requirements  for  any  H/A  analysis  and  implementation 
is  a  clear  delineation  of  the  objectives  of  the  H/A 
effort.  To  formulate  policy,  the  assumptions  and 
constraints  within  which  the  H/A  effort  is  conducted 
must  be  clearly  understood  and  stated.  Past  exper¬ 
ience  and  the  baseline  study  in  a  system  development 
program  are  used  as  a  guide  to  provide  the  basic 
understanding  of  the  relevant  vulnerability  modes. 

This  understanding  will  lead  to  valid  analytical  and 
experimental  methods  to  establish  confidence  in  hard¬ 
ness  by  providing  answers  to  four  general  questions; 

(1)  Has  the  design  adequately  corrected  for  the 
identified  failure  modes? 

(2)  What  are  the  implications  of  the  allowed 
variations  in  characteristics  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  system  is  composed? 

(3)  Are  there  any  significant  unidentified 
failure  modes? 

(4)  What  is  the  effect  of  aging  and  handling 
on  system  hardness? 

The  planning  required  to  be  sure  that  these  questions 
are  properly  addressed  requires  (1)  identification  of 
the  H/A  decisions  that  must  be  made,  (2)  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  H/A  problems  that  must  be  solved, ^and 
(3)  specific  documentation  of  the  H/A  policy. 

The  H/A  policy  statements  should  exist  at  all 
times.  As  new  information  is  obtained  they  can  be 
extended  and  updated  to  reflect  the  latest  under¬ 
standing  and  methodology  to  implement  a  particular 
H/A  policy.  In  addition,  the  documentation  of  the 
particular  H/A  policy  should  be  continuously  reviewed 
by  experts  who  understand  thoroughly  how  each  H/A 
policy  impacts  system  hardness  and  performance. 


Product  Analysis 

This  task  also  is  a  primarily  utilized  during  the 
design  phase.  Determination  of  the  need  and  scope  of 
control  and  monitoring  activities  requires  analysis  of 
the  factors  that  bear  on  the  hardness  of  the  production 
hardware.  The  act  of  analyzing  involves  breaking  down 
the  system  into  its  elements  and  then  synthesizing 
these  elements  back  to  the  whole.  The  basis  for  the 
analysis  is  the  set  of  radiation  levels  that  constitute 
the  radiation  specification.  This  specif ication--along 
with  the  system  design — and  the  addition  of  minimum 
system  failure  probability  and  associated  confidence 
level  quantify  the  required  degree  of  product  and 
process  control.  Normally,  the  failure  probability 
is  partitioned  between  the  major  failure  modes  assoc¬ 
iated  with  the  product.  Table  1  lists  the  various 
components  of  the  radiation  environment,  the  important 
failure  modes,  and  their  effect  on  electronic  systems. 
The  possible  existence  of  secondary  failure  modes 
(i.e.,  failure  modes  occurring  at  radiation  levels 
above  that  associated  with  the  primary  mode)  must  also 
be  investigated.  The  partitioning  of  failure  modes 
allows  the  delineation  of  the  hardness  requirements  of 
the  subsystems  and  modules,  continuing  logically  to  the 
requirements  on  circuits  and  components  parts.  For 
this  to  be  done  intelligently  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  system  and  how  each  failure  mode 
affects  its  function.  Setting  of  module  and  device 
requirements  is  thus  best  accomplished  by  the  product- 
design  engineer  (who  should  be  most  knowledgeable  in 
the  effect  of  radiation  on  the  components,  whose  past 
experience  with  similar  products  can  point  out  areas 
in  design  that  can  lead  to  hardness-related  problems. 

The  previous  considerations  will  result  in  a  set 
of  definitive  criteria  for  radiation-critical  part 
tolerances.  The  following  examples  illustrate  different 
ways  in  which  the  tolerance  might  be  specified,  A 
simple  logic  gate  will  fail  when  the  neutron  fluence  is 
sufficient  to  degrade  the  output  transistor  gain  until 
it  can  no  longer  accept  the  "sink"  current  required  at 
the  specified  fan-out.  In  this  case,  the  minimum  gain 
allowable  at  the  criteria  level  is  the  critical  factor. 
The  neutron  associated  tolerance  of  a  differential 
amplifier  can  be  used  as  a  different  example.  In  a 
neutron  environment  perhaps  the  production  of  an 
excessive  mismatch  in  the  gain  of  a  pair  of  transistors 
would  be  a  more  important  factor  in  circuit  failure 
than  would  be  the  absolute  change  in  gain.  Relative 
changes  in  gain  could  introduce  (by  modifying  emitter 
crowding)  changes  in  the  input  characteristics  of  the 
two  transistors  and  result  in  an  unacceptable  offset.'^ 
For  individual  transistors  the  maximum  allowable  gain 
or  the  maximum  saturation  voltage  may  be  the  critical 
factors.  Table  2  illustrates  typical  transistor 
requirements  as  determined  from  an  analysis  of  a 
particular  circuit. 

Process  Analysis 

Process  analysis  is  utilized  in  the  design  incom¬ 
ing  part  and  assembly  phases.  This  task  complements 
product  analysis.  The  features  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  used  to  fabricate  the  components,  circuits, 
and  the  system  are  studied  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  process  parameters  and  the  radiation 
response  as  well  as  indicate  the  process  capability 
and  process  stability.  The  general  approach  to  process 
analysis  is  to  relate  electrical  and  mechanical 
characteristics  and  the  radiation  sensitivity  to 
process  and  material  parameters.  The  physical  para¬ 
meters  associated  with  the  fabrication  of  the  product 
can  then  be  adjusted  to  satisfy  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  radiation  performance  with  maximum  cost  effective¬ 
ness.  If  the  physical  parameters  can  be  related  to 
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terminal  measurements,  then  screening  procedures  can  be 
incorporated  directly  in  the  electrical  test  plan  such 
that  the  process  parameters  are  maintained  at  pre¬ 
determined  tolerances.  In  case  the  radiation  response 
is  not  directly  related  to  electrical  parameters,  then 
additional  physical  measurements  are  required  to  main¬ 
tain  the  process  within  the  required  tolerances. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  material  which  might  be  generated 
during  this  phase  of  the  analysis  are  the  examples 
shown  in  Tables  3a  and  3b. 

Two  useful  techniques  used  in  process  analysis  are 
pilot  productions  and  specifically  fabricated  test 
vehicles.  Test  vehicles  are  especially  useful  in  the 
process  analysis  of  complex  integrated  circuits  where 
requirements  include  new  or  special  processing.  The 
use  of  test  vehicles  involves  the  fabrication  of  test 
patterns  or  test  elements  that  are  specifically 
designed  to  permit  direct  measurement  of  all  critical 
process  parameters  at  different  stages  of  fabrication. 

In  addition,  these  devices  also  furnish  an  indication 
of  device  radiation  sensitivity  and  quality.  Test 
vehicles  can  either  be  utilized  before  die  scribing 
(indicating  base  and  collector  resistivity,  base  pro¬ 
file,  thin-film  resistivity,  contact  resistance,  etc.) 
or  they  can  be  assembled  following  wafer  probe  and 
chip  scribing  and  subjected  to  electrical  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  environmental  testing.  Some  examples  of 
certain  test  devices  used  to  evaluate  processing 
include  transistor  elements,  capacitors,  and  metal¬ 
lization  and  resistor  elements. 

Product  and  Process  Control 

Product  and  process  control  is  primarily  applied 
during  the  incoming  parts  and  assembly  phases  of 
manufacturing.  After  the  requirements  of  the  product 
and  processes  have  been  established,  implementation 
requires  a  program  of  product  and  process  control 
applied  throughout  all  critical  production  steps.  The 
scope  of  control  activities  (related  to  a  H/A  program) 
for  the  typical  hardened  electronic  system  involves 
direct  control  of  materials,  parts,  components,  and 
assemblies  throughout  the  production  cycle.  In 
particular,  to  ensure  that  the  system  hardness 
objectives  are  met,  control  is  applied  in  three  major 
areas  of  system  production  including  semiconductor 
parts,  module  and  circuit  assembly,  and  assembly  of 
shielding  enclosures.  Since  semiconductor  devices 
provide  the  foundation  of  the  radiation  hardness  of 
electronic  systems  much  effort  is  expended  in  the 
control  and  screening  of  these  devices.  Some  specific 
techniques  which  are  used  in  product  and  process 
control  are 

(1)  Use  of  test  vehicles 

(2)  Baseline  process  control 

(3)  Variables  data  monitoring 

(4)  Screening 

(5)  Lot  sampling. 

Specifically  fabricated  test  vehicles  can  be  use¬ 
ful  in  process  analysis  to  evaluate  radiation  sensi¬ 
tivity  as  well  as  reliability.  Documenting  the  process 
using  baseline  specifications  is  important  for  main¬ 
taining  consistent  hardness.  An  example  of  the  process 
details  typically  covered  by  the  "baseline"  are  listed 
in  Figure  2. 


The  usefulness  of  continued  monitoring  of  key 
variables  data  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  Process 
variations  can  be  quickly  observed  and  appropriate 
corrective  action  taken. 

The  need  for  device  screening  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  4,  The  variation  of  radiation  hardness  shown 
necessitates  continued  device  screening.  The  technique 
of  irradiate-anneal  screening  is  useful  when  the 
possibility  of  maverick  devices  exists.  Such  a  tech¬ 
nique  with  the  associated  reliability  data  is  shown  in 
Figure  5. 

Tlie  more  important  control  and  screening  tech¬ 
niques  for  neutrons  and  ionization  effects  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Tables  4  and  5,  respectively. 

Testing 

The  technique  of  radiation  testing  (sampling) 
provides  direct  experimental  verification  that  (1)  the 
control  procedures  utilized  during  production  processes 
are  adequate  to  ensure  the  previously  defined  standards 
and  (2)  the  appropriate  level  of  radiation  hardness  has 
been  achieved  throughout  the  useful  life  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  These  radiation  tests  are  generally  conducted  on 
a  sampling  basis,  i.e.,  a  portion  of  production  output 
including  potential  parts,  circuits,  modules,  sub¬ 
systems,  and  systems  is  tested  and  the  remainder  is 
accepted,  modified,  or  rejected  according  to  the 
results  of  these  sampling  tests.  Sampling  radiation 
tests  represent  a  supplement  to  routine  inspection, 
electrical  testing,  in-process  controls,  and  screens. 
They  provide  a  direct  measure  of  the  test- item  response 
made  during  or  after  exposure  to  simulated  radiation 
environments  that  can  be  related  to  system  hardness 
capability. 

Test  Rationale 

A  well  structured  program  will  contain  testing  for 
each  effect  of  radiation  that  has  an  impact  on  the 
system  performance.  Some  of  the  available  simulation 
techniques  are^ 

(1)  For  prompt  pulse  ionization  effects; 
linear  accelerators,  flash  X-ray 
machines,  and  underground  nuclear  tests. 

(2)  For  delayed  ionization  effects:  pulsed 
nuclear  reactors  (TRICA,  SPR) ,  linear 
accelerators,  flash  X-ray  machines, 
and  Cobalt-60  sources. 

(3)  For  neutron-produced  displacement  effects: 
steady-state  reactors  and  pulsed  reactors. 

(4)  For  short-term  annealing  studies  of 
displacement  effects:  pulsed  reactors. 

(5)  For  EMP;  large,  parallel-plate  high- 
voltage  facilities  such  as  the  ALECS 
facility  at  AFSWC.  Since  the  EMP  tests 
must  be  performed  at  the  system  level 
such,  facilities  must  be  large.  These 
tests  can  be  supplemented  by  current- 
injection  experiments  and  scaled- intensity, 
full-scale-dimensions  tests  such  as  on 
long-wire  EMP  simulators. 
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The  nuclear  specification  never  exactly  represents 
a  nuclear  threat  because  of  the  variety  of  relevant 
environments  within  the  specification  envelope  and 
because  all  simulation  facilities  fail  to  provide  an 
exact  simulation  of  the  threat  environment.  This  fact 
makes  realistic  simulation  of  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment  impossible. 2 

It  is  particularly  fallacious  to  assume  that  the 
specification  envelope  represents  the  worst  case. 

There  are  numerous  examples  in  which  a  system  will  fail 
at  an  exposure  level  inside  the  "survivability  envelope?' 
but  which  will  survive  at  the  envelope  exposure  level 
because  of  the  a  compensating  correction  mode. 

System  (Hardness)  Analysis 

Each  test  conducted  under  the  H/A  program  provides 
additional  data  on  the  hardness  capability  or  surviv¬ 
ability  of  the  system.  The  standard  method  of  design 
to  meet  a  requirement  followed  by  proof  test  does  not, 
in  general,  provide  sufficient  statistics  to  determine 
analytically  the  capability  of  the  hardware  poplulation 
to  meet  the  requirement.  But  the  continued  acquisition 
of  test  data  by  hardness  assurance  testing  does  provide 
an  ever  expanding  data  base  which  yields  an  ever  improv¬ 
ing  estimate  of  the  system  survivability--derived  with 
statistical  confidence. The  systematic  translation 
of  this  data  into  estimates  of  system  hardness  requires 
specialized  techniques  of  data  storage  and  statistical 
analysis.  The  relationship  between  production  flow, 
H/A-related  testing,  and  statistical  system  analysis  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  6. 

The  hardness  of  a  population  of  production  systems 
differs  due  to  variability  of  part  radiation  response 
and  variation  of  manufacturing  processes.  From  an 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  system  and  the 
radiation  response  of  components  from  all  levels  of 
assembly,  an  estimate  of  the  system  hardness  is  made. 

The  flow  of  information  from  these  test  results  through 
system  analysis  is  illustrated  in  Figure  7.  Utilizing 
known  failure  modes,  a  preselected  failure  budget, 
statistical  tests,  and  engineering  judgment,  a  system- 
hardness  model  is  chosen.  Statistical  methods  may  be 
used  to  compute  the  parameters  of  the  model.  The 
results  may  be  presented  as  analytical  expressions, 
such  as  failure  density  functions  or  hazard  rates  and 
their  associated  confidence  and  tolerance 

The  system  hardness  from  catastrophic  failure 
modes  can  be  estimated  chiefly  from  failure  distri¬ 
bution  of  parts  data.  Specific  methods  from  system 
reliability  analysis  can  be  studied  to  determine  suit¬ 
able  procedures.  The  system  hardness  from  degradation 
failure  modes  is  estimated  in  a  similar  manner  but  with 
emphasis  on  assembly  level  rather  than  parts  data. 

Conclus ions 

The  manner  and  the  extent  to  which  the  H/A  tasks 
are  performed,  i.e.,  "the  how- to-do- it",  is  of  course, 
a  function  of  the  system  being  produced.  The  specific 
implementation  of  the  tasks  must  be  keyed  to  the 
constraints  placed  on  the  total  system.  Some  factors 
that  influence  H/A  decisions  include  the  radiation 
environmental  criteria,  complexity  and  difficulty  of 
the  mission,  the  flexibility  of  the  design,  complexity 
of  the  system,  reliability  expected  of  the  system, 
priority  placed  on  support  for  reliability  and  for 
hardness,  production  schedule,  access  of  the  system 
for  design  changes  and  maintenance,  funds  available, 
the  extent  and  length  of  the  study  and  preproduction 
phases  of  the  system  program,  and  the  state  of  the  art 
at  the  time  H/A  decisions  are  made.  These  factors  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  the  methodology  of  the  specific 


task  requirements  and  thus  on  the  overall  structure  of 
the  H/A  program.  These  factors,  however,  should  not 
influence  the  quality  of  the  program  developed,  i.e., 
the  appreciation  for  performing  tasks  correctly  and  the 
understanding  for  the  effective  implementation  of  these 
tasks.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  eliminating  or 
weakening  requirements  to  fit  contractor  capabilities 
or  operating  procedures. 

In  summary,  the  following  points  are  important: 

•  Hardness  assurance  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  other  assurance  sciences;  i.e.,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  reliability,  quality  control, 
maintenance,  and  safety. 

•  Hardness  assurance  as  part  of  the  other 
assurance  sciences  should  be  managed 
independently  of  engineering  and  production 
and  should  only  be  responsible,  like 
engineering  and  production  to  the  person 
responsible  for  the  total  program. 

•  The  hardness  assurance  tasks  should  be 
addressed  to  some  extent  on  all  systems. 

They  are  applied  on  five  points  of  inter¬ 
action  with  manufacturing:  (1)  design, 

(2)  incoming  parts,  (3)  assembly  processes, 

(4)  special  studies,  and  (5)  hardness 
evaluation. 

•  The  hardness  assurance  tasks  must  be  tailored 
to  fit  uniquely  the  specific  program  being 
addressed.  •  This  means  that  the  appropriate 
combination  of  assurance  technologies  is  to 
be  used  only  to  the  degree  necessary. 

•  It  is  imperative  that  one  man  be  given  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  work  is  carried 
out  completely,  because  visibility  of  the 
hardness  assurance  efforts  can  become  some¬ 
what  clouded  when  incorporated  into  a 
company's  operating  procedures. 

•  All  documentation  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
to  insure  that  it  is  complete,  independent, 
and  unambiguous.  This  is  particularly 
important  if  subcontractors  are  involved. 

•  Keep  in  mind  not  only  one's  own  requirements 
for  H/A  but  also  those  under  which  the  other 
person  has  performed  his  work,  in  reviewing 
H/A  literature  or  selecting  technologies 
developed  by  other  groups. 

•  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  eliminating 
or  weakening  requirements  to  fit  capabilities 
or  operating  procedures. 
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PERFORMED  BY  MANUFACTURER  MOST  LtKELY  PERFORMED 

OUTSIDE  OF  MANUFACTURER 


Resistivity  of  Raw  Si  Wafer 
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FIGURE  3.  PROCESS  VARIATIONS  OVER  TIME 


RELIABILITY  FAILURE  RATES  (200,000  DEVICE-HOUR  LIFE  TESTS) 
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FIGURE  5.  IRRADIATION -ANNEAL  SCREENING 
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FIGURE  7.  INFORMATION  FLOW  FROM  TEST  RESULTS  THROUGH  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS 
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TABLE  1.  IMPORTANT  VULNERABILITY  MODES  IN 
ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS 


Failure  Mode 

Effects 

Prompt  ionization  pulse 
(gamma  and  X-rays) 

Logic  malfunctions 

Burnout  from  replacement  and 
ionization  current 

Latchup 

Recovery  time  problems 

Degradation  in  device  character¬ 
istics 

Second  breakdown 

Heating 

Delayed  ionization  pulse 
(gamma  rays,  neutrons 
electrons) 

Surface  effects  -  permanent 
ionization  e f fee ts 

Logic  malfunction 

Heating  effects 

Latchup  and  burnout 

Displacement  effects 
(neutrons,  gamma  rays 
electrons) 

Degradation  of  semiconductor 
device  performance 

Lifetime  damage 

Increase  in  resistivity 

Rapid  annealing  effects 

EMP 

(electromagnetic  radiation) 

Logic  malfunction 

Catastrophic  damage  -  burnout , 
second  breakdown 

TABLE  2.  TYPICAL  TRANSISTOR  REQUIREMENTS 


Part 

Number 

Operating 
Current , 
Ij.(mA) 

Operating 

Condition 

V  (sat) 
ce 

Min. 

A3A5 

75 

Switch 

12.2 

Q4A5 

75 

Switch 

12.2 

Q1A4 

10.3 

Switch 

8.0 

Q1A7 

900 

Switch 

8.6 

1.7 

Q2A4 

18 

Switch 

7.2 

Q3A4 

18 

Switch 

7.2 

.5(^> 

Q2A8 

576 

Switch 

8.7 

1.3 

Q3A8 

576 

Switch 

8.7 

1.3 

Q1A5 

Linear 

Q5A5 

(c) 

Linear 

(a)  Not  critical;  will  cause  some  increase  in  requirements  if  greater 
than  specified. 

(b)  Emitter  current. 

(c)  The  dependence  between  Q1A5  and  Q5A5  does  not  allow  a  specific  requirement 
for  the  current  gain  of  either  transistor  or  the  operating  current  of 
Q1A5  to  be  specified.  The  combined  current  gain  equals  375. 
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Preirradiation  testing 


A  SYNERGISTIC  RELIABILITY  AND  MAINTAINABILITY  PREDICTION  PACKAGE 

A.C.  Spann 

GTE  Sylvania  Eastern  Division  INDEX  SERIAL  NUMBER  -  1118 

Needham  Heights,  Massachusetts  02194 


Summary 

A  mutually  compatible  set  of  computer  programs  for  accom¬ 
plishing  routine  reliability  and  maintainability  prediction  and 
analysis  tasks  is  a  valuable  asset.  The  value  realized  is  proportional 
to  the  user’s  understanding  of,  and  control  over,  the  individual 
programs  and  their  interaction.  This  paper  describes  a  particular  set 
of  programs  in  sufficient  detail  to  illustrate  the  necessary  degree  of 
understanding  and  control.  The  subject  programs  are  written  in  the 
simple  BASIC  language,  and  are  accessible  by  keyboard/printer 
devices  via  leased  time-share  service. 

Programs  ARP  and  ARPF  enable  the  user  to  make  reliability 
predictions  in  accordance  with  MIL-HDBK-217A.  They  can  also  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  commercially  available  “canned” 
program,  **RADACF,  to  make  predictions  in  accordance  with  the 
RADC  Reliability  Notebook.  Two  primary  options  are  available: 
(1)  parts  count  by  type,  individual  part  stress  factor  predictions, 
and  (2)  total  parts  count,  average  stress  factor  predictions. 

Program  *AMALA  performs  two  distinct  functions:  (1)  cal¬ 
culation  of  elemental  maintenance  task  times  (fault  isolation, 
remove  and  replace,  etc.)  and  total  mean  active  corrective  main¬ 
tenance  downtime  based  on  numerical  scores  from  Check¬ 

lists  A,  B,  and  C  of  MIL-HDBK-472,  Procedure  III,  and  (2)  if 
desired,  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  projected  maintenance 
concept  and  environment  on  the  total  corrective  maintenance 
downtime. 

Also,  if  desired,  *AMALA  will  create  an  output  file  to  serve 
as  the  input  to  program  *SUMALL.  *SUMALL  combines  the 
*AMALA  results  for  individual  equipments  to  arrive  at  projected 
subsystem  or  system  availability,  maintainability,  reliability,  and 

logistics  parameters.  *SUMALL  also,  upon  request,  will  construct 
and  print  a  reliabihty  block  diagram,  with  no  additional  input  re¬ 
quired. 

The  cooperative  interaction  of  these  programs,  with  each 
other  and  with  the  user,  is  illustrated  in  summary  by  Figure  1.  This 
stylized  flow  diagram  depicts  computer  operations  as  teletype¬ 
writer  symbols,  volatile  files  as  “tailed”  circles,  and  input/output 
data  as  sheets  of  paper.  Printed  computer  output  reports  are 
distinguished  from  user-supplied  input  data  by  black  corners. 
Static  “stored  data”  files  required  by  the  programs  are  not  shown. 
A  program  whose  name  is  preceded  by  a  single  asterisk  is  one 
developed  by,  and  under  absolute  control  of,  GTE  Sylvania.  The 
program  whose  name  is  preceded  by  a  double  asterisk  (**RADACF) 
is  commercially  available,  with  user  control  limited  to  the  options 
provided. 


Introduction 

The  drudgery  of  looking  up,  tabulating,  and  summarizing 
reliability  and  maintainability  prediction  data  has  long  been  the 
bane  of  the  Reliability/Maintainability  Engineer’s  existence.  Now, 
using  time-share  terminals  and  the  simple  BASIC  language  most  of 
the  drudgery  has  been  eliminated  and  work  can  be  done  exactly  as 
required.  One  is  not  constrained  to  any  particular  prediction 
technique  or  data  source.  This  paper  describes  the  kinds  of  auto¬ 
mated  prediction  and  analysis  functions  which  can  be  performed, 
having  selected  a  particular  set  of  techniques  and  data  sources. 
The  usefulness  of  an  integrated  set  of  analytical  programs  is  indeed 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

The  most  widely  used  reliability  prediction  methods,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  historical  parts  data,  are  documented  in: 

(1)  MIL-HDBK-217A,  Reliability  Stress  and  Failure  Rate  Data  for 
Electronic  Equipment^  and  (2)  RADC  TR-67-108,  RADC  Re¬ 
liability  Notebook^~The  most  authoritative  and  widely  used 
maintainability  prediction  procedures  are  documented  in  MIL- 


HDBK-472,  Military  Standardization  Handbook,  Maintainability 
Prediction.^ 


The  methods  and  data  of  these  reliability  and  maintainability 
handbooks  provide  adequate  but  laborious  means  for  making 
reliability  and  maintainability  predictions  for  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  We  will  describe  here,  automated  techniques  which  we 
have  developed  for  performing  these  predictions  and  for  analysis  of 
system/subsystem  reliability,  maintainability,  and  logistics  para¬ 
meters. 

Reliability  Prediction 

The  predicted  reliabihty  of  electronic  hardware  is  recognized 
as  a  useful  design  tool,  being  the  only  available  quantitative 
measure  of  the  expected  reliability  of  hardware  under  develop¬ 
ment. 

Predicting  the  reliability  of  an  electronic  equipment  consists 
of  relating  the  equipment’s  electronic  part  complement  to  the 
observed  reliability  of  electronic  parts  in  previous  applications. 
The  most  widely  used  prediction  methods,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
historical  parts  data,  are  documented  in  MIL-Handbook-217A, 
Reliability  Stress  and  Failure  Rate  Data  for  Electronic  Equipment, 
which  has  been  the  “Bible”  of  the  defense  electronics  industry,  in 
the  field  of  reliability,  since  1965.  Since  it  is  an  industry  standard, 
predictions  using  this  handbook  data  are  useful  for  judging  design 
alternatives,  so  long  as  the  relative  reliability  attributed  to  various 
part  types  are  reasonably  true,  regardless  of  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  data. 

Program  ARP 

ARP,  a  time  share  program  in  BASIC  language,  enables  the 
user  to  make  reliability  predictions  for  electronic  equipment  in 
accordance  with  MIL-HDBK-217A.  A  gross  flow  diagram  repre¬ 
senting  the  operation  of  this  program  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Two 
primary  options  are  available: 

(1)  Reliability  prediction  based  on  stress  factors  and  part 
populations  -  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  method  of 
the  handbook,  and  the  method  requiring  the  most 
detailed  and  specific  input  data. 

(2)  Reliability  prediction  based  on  total  parts  count  and 
average  stresses  -  a  method  combining  the  best  features 
of  the  gross  methods  of  Section  4  of  the  handbook,  re¬ 
quiring  a  minimum  of  input  data. 
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Figure  2.  Gross  Flow  Diagram  for  Program  *ARP 


If  ( 1)  is  chosen,  there  is  an  option  to  enter  detailed  application  and 
failure  rate  data  for  part  types  not  covered  by  the  data  in  memory 
(unique  parts  data).  For  either  primary  option,  the  resulting  pre¬ 
diction  may  be  printed  out  in  detail  or  in  summary,  at  the  user’s 
option.  (See  Figure  4). 

Option  ( 1 )  is  intended  for  making  predictions  during  the  de¬ 
sign  and  development  of  equipments,  for  use  as  criteria  for  detailed 
design  decisions.  Option  (2)  is  most  useful  for  application  during 
proposal,  pre-proposal,  or  concept  review  phases  of  development, 
for  affecting  the  gross  design  decisions  (functional  configurations, 
parts  de-rating  policy,  etc.). 


Configured  Hem _  Date _ 

Functional  fimnp  Engineer. 


Estimated 

Calculated 

Average  Internal  Operating  Temperature _ Measured 
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Number 

Part  Type 

Qty. 
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Stress 

Ratio 
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Sequence 

Number 

Part  Type 

Qty. 

Elec. 

Stress 

Ratio 

Remarks 

1. 

Comp.  Resistor 

39. 

XSTR,  SI  PNP 

2. 

Film  Resistor 

40. 

XSTR,  SI  PNP  PWR 

3. 

Film  Pwr.  Resistor 

41. 

XSTR,  SI  NPN 

4. 

Fixed  Acc.  WW 

42. 

XSTR,  SI  NPN  PWR 

5. 

Fixed  Pwr.  WW 

43. 

XSTR,  GE  PNP 

6. 

G.P.  Film  Resistor 

44. 

XSTR,  GE  PNP  PWR 

7. 

Var.  LD.  Scr.  Res. 

45. 

XSTR,  GE  NPN 

8. 

Est.  Rcl.  Film 

46. 

XSTR,  GE  NPN  PWR 

9. 

Var.  Comp.  Res. 

47. 

FET 

10. 

Var.  WW  Resistor 

48. 

UJT 

11. 

Var.  Non-WW  Res. 

49. 

IC  (Digital) 

12. 

Paper  Capacitor 

SO. 

1C  (Analog) 

13. 

Mica  Capacitor 

51. 

MOS  IC 

14. 

But.  Mica  Capacitor 

52. 

Transformers 

IS. 

Var.  Cer.  Capacitor 

53. 

Inductors 

16. 

Alum.  Electro  Cap. 

54. 

Rotary  Dev. 

17. 

Wet  SL.  Tant.  Cap. 

55. 

RF  Conn. 

18. 

SLD.  Wet  SL.  Glass  ' 

56. 

PC  Conn. 

19. 

Tub.  Fol.  Tant. 

57. 

Rack-Panel  Conn. 

20. 

Rcct.  Foil  Tant. 

58. 

Relays 

21. 

Solid  Tant. 

59. 

Switches 

22. 

Sol.  Tant.  Est.  R 

60. 

Tubes  SM  Sig. 

23. 

Mylar  Cap 

61. 

Tubes  PWR 

24. 

Paper-Plas.  Cap. 

62. 

Misc.  Parts 

25. 

Porce  OR  GL  Cap. 

(Lo  F.R.) 

26. 

Polystyr  Cap. 

63. 

Misc.  Parts 

27. 

Piston  Tnnr.  Cap. 

(Hi  F.R.) 

28. 

Air  Trmr.  Cap. 

64. 

Assembly 

29. 

GP  Cer.  Cap. 

(Lo  F.R.) 

30. 

GP  Cer,  -  T  Comp. 

65. 

Assembly 

31. 

Diode  SI 

(Average  F.R.) 

32. 

Diode,  SI  Pwr. 

66. 

Assembly 

33. 

Diode,  GE 

(Hi  F.R.) 

35. 

Varactor 

Unique  Parts  Data 

Failure 

Environmental 

36. 

Zener 

Port  Name 

Qty. 

Rate 

K-Factor 

38. 

Microw  DET  Diode 

Figure  3.  Parts  Data  Format 


FAX  F«;k  CONV  A, C, SPANN 

FIXFD  GROUND  FNVIRONMFNT 


Both  the  detailed  and  the  gross  predictions  are  related  to 
parts  population  by  part  type,  operating  ambient  temperature, 
electrical  stresses,  and  application  environment,  making  maximum 
use  of  what  is  known  about  these  factors  in  either  case. 

One  aspect  not  accounted  for  by  MIL-HDBK-217A,  i.e.,  the 
degree  of  parts  testing  and  quality  control  (parts  screening),  over 
and  above  the  practices  for  standard  military-grade  parts,  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  program. 

Procedure  In  order  to  perform  a  valid  equipment  reliability 
prediction  using  this  method  (or  any  other  method)  the  equipment 
assembly  level  must  be  chosen,  such  that  all  component  parts  of 
the  assembly  are  required  to  operate  for  successful  assembly  opera¬ 
tion  -  i.e.,  the  equipment  for  which  the  prediction  is  being  made 
must  conform  to  a  series  reliability  model. 

The  choice  of  input  option  (parts  count  by  type  or  total  parts 
count  input)  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  information  available 
about  the  equipment.  In  any  case,  the  average  part  operating  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  intended  application  environment  must  be 
known.  The  user  must  also  be  prepared  to  state  whether,  and  for 
what  part  classes,  special  parts  screening  procedures  are  intended 
or  applied. 

Parts  Count  By  Type  The  Parts  Data  Format  sheet  shown 
as  Figure  3  provides  a  convenient  vehicle  for  assembling  a  parts 
count  by  type.  A  quantity  and  average  electrical  stress  (as  a  ratio 
of  actual  to  rated)  is  listed  for  each  part  type  contained  in  the 
equipment.  If  a  given  part  type  has  representatives  experiencing 
widely  varied  stresses,  the  quantity  of  that  part  type  may  be 
assigned  to  as  many  as  six  stress  groups.  Note  that  the  program 
allows  for  entry  of  data  for  sixty-one  specific  part  types,  five 
“miscellaneous”  categories,  and  up  to  thirty  unique,  user-defined 
part  types  or  categories.  Any  items  in  the  equipment  which  are  not 
among  the  specific  part  types  may  be  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
miscellaneous  part  or  assembly  category,  or  defined  as  unique 
parts  -  depending  on  the  available  detail  of  information  about 
these  items  and  the  user’s  desire  for  accuracy  with  respect  to  the 
failure  rates  of  these  items. 
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1 
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«< 
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Figure  4.  Reliability  Report  -  Example 

Once  the  user  has,  (1)  decided  on  the  parts  count  by  type 
option,  (2)  determined,  estimated  or  assumed  a  temperature, appli¬ 
cation  environment,  and  parts  screening  policy,  and  (3)  completed 
the  parts  data  format,  he  is  prepared  to  run  the  program  and 
answer  all  requests  for  input  data.  After  response  has  been  made  to 
all  input  data  queries,  the  user  will  be  asked  if  he  wishes  detail.  If 
the  answer  is  “No”,  the  total  parts  count,  total  equipment  failure 
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rate,  and  equipment  Mean  Time  Between  Failures  will  be  the  only 
significant  data  printed.  If  the  answer  is  anything  other  than  ‘‘No”, 
all  significant  data  for  each  part  type  in  the  equipment  will  also  be 
printed.  When  this  question  is  answered,  opportunity  is  given  to 
set  the  paper  to  a  fresh  sheet.  Hitting  the  carriage  return  will 
initiate  printout. 

After  the  printout,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  RE-RUN. 
Choosing  the  re-run  results  in  the  opportunity  to  change  the  tem¬ 
perature,  stress,  and  parts  screening  inputs,  after  which  the  pre¬ 
diction  is  performed  again  using  the  original  part  quantities  and 
stresses  together  with  the  altered  data.  Opportunity  is  also  given 
to  change  the  “unique  data”  (or  to  enter  unique  data,  if  none  were 
entered  in  the  initial  run).  If  the  unique  data  is  to  be  altered,  new 
data  must  be  entered  (or  the  original  data  re-entered)  beginning 
with  the  first  line  of  unique  data  originally  entered,  down  through 
the  last  line  to  be  altered.  If  the  opportunity  to  alter  the  unique 
data  is  refused,  it  will  belncluded  in  the  re-run  results  exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  initial  run.  The  same  printout  option  (detail  or  summary) 
is  offered,  and  the  pause  for  setting  the  paper,  prior  to  printout  of 
the  re-run  results.  After  printout,  the  re-run  opportunity  is  again 
presented.  The  program  will  terminate  when  this  question  is 
answered  “No” 

Total  Parts  Count  For  a  prediction  based  on  the  total  parts 
complement  of  the  equipment,  the  user  need  only  establish  (1)  the 
total  parts  count,  (2)  the  type  of  equipment  (digital,  etc.)  and, 
(3)  the  over-all  average  electrical  stress  on  the  parts  -  in  addition  to 
the  aforementioned  temperature,  environment,  and  parts  screen¬ 
ing  policy. 

The  user  is  then  prepared  to  answer  the  self-explanatory  re¬ 
quests  for  input,  and  the  prediction  and  printout  process  occurs 
exactly  as  described  for  the  parts  count  by  type  input. 

Under  this  option,  the  re-run  (if  selected)  provides  opportu¬ 
nity  to  change  all  significant  input  data  except  the  total  parts 
count,  then  proceeds  exactly  as  before.  (Note  that  unique  parts 
data  is  not  possible  with  the  total  parts  count  option  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  involved  in  the  re-run.) 

Files  ARP  requires  three  files  of  input  data.  These  files  are 
“static”  in  the  sense  that  they  contain  basic  data  which  needs 
updating  infrequently.  The  program  creates  three  output  files. 
These  files  are  “volatile”,  since  the  set  of  three  files  are  created 
anew  each  time  ARP  is  RUN.  These  output  files  are  named  by  the 
user  (so  that  the  results  of  multiple  RUNS  can  be  saved,  under 
different  file  names,  if  desired).  The  salient  characteristics  of  the 
input/output  files  are  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

Stored  Program  Data  Since  failure  rates  are  on  file  (in 
PREDFILE)  for  each  part  type,  at  different  stress  levels,  but  at 
25°C  only,  a  set  of  sixty-six  failure  rate  vs.  temperature  co¬ 
efficients,  K  (I),  are  stored  in  data  statements  of  the  program. 

An  additional  set  of  data  stored  in  the  program  is  a  set  of 
typical  fractional  part  populations.  These  data  are  used  only  for 
the  “total  parts  count  option”.  They  represent  the  typical  fraction 
of  total  parts  population  contributed  by  part  type  number  one, 
number  two,  etc.  There  are  three  subsets  of  these  data  (sixty-six 
fractions  each)  to  differentiate  between  typical  parts  complements 
for  digital,  low-level  analog,  and  high-power  equipments. 

The  part  failure  rate  data  of  MIL-HDBK-217A  apply  to  stand¬ 
ard  MIL-grade  parts,  and  do  not  account  for  any  gains  from  any 
pre-conditioning  or  screening  (page  7-1  of  MIL-HDBK-217A).  It  is 
very  desirable  to  account  for  the  effects  of  such  extra  attention  to 
parts  quality  and  reliability,  since  this  is  a  frequently  used  method 
by  which  manufacturers  attain  improved  equipment  reliability. 
This  program  accounts  for  these  effects  by  application  of 
“reliability  improvement  K-factors”  developed  by  GTE  Sylvania^ . 
In  the  event  that  information  is  input  that  no  special  parts 
screening  procedures  are  in  effect,  the  standard  failure  rates  are 
used  without  modification. 

Calculations  Given  the  stored  data  described  in  the  preceding 
subsection,  and  given  parts  count,  stress,  and  environmental  in- 


TABLE  1.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INPUT/OUTPUT  FILES 


FILE  NAME 
OR  SYMBOL 

REF. 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION 

FORMAT 

PREDFILE 

1 

static  file  of 

‘TART  NAME”.  X(  X(  3),  X(.5),Klo.Kgf.Kai,Ks 

(input) 

217AXat25°C, 
env.  K-factors, 
in  seq.  #  order 

for  66  part  types 

RADCODF 

3 

static  file  of 

routing  indicator*,  ‘‘**RADACF  PART  CODE” 

(input) 

**RADACF  part 
codes,  in  ARP 
seq.  #  order, 

+  routing  indi¬ 
cator  to  W$ 

for  100  part  types 
supplementary  data  unnecessary 
*  1=A,  0=W$  data  input  required 

TRANSFL 

6 

static  file  of 

“PART  NAME”,  X(  j),  X(  3),  X(  5) 

(input) 

RADC  X’s  &  K-factor 
for  part  types  of 

ARP  not  std  to 
♦♦RADACF 

*^LO(UQG)>’^LO(LQG)’^GF(UQG)-^GF(L(yi) 

•^AI(UQG)-^AI(LQG)'^SL(LQG)-^SL(LQG) 

G$  (input) 

7 

parts  data  input 

“MODULE  NAME  (PS)” 

E$  (output) 

5 

file  (G$)  for  ARPF 
created  manually  or 

part  seq.  #,  qty,  stress  ratio 

(TWO  17  A) 

as  an  ARP  output  (E$) 

70  (signals  end  of  file,  unless  R$=;^“no”) 

R$  (unique  parts,  “yes”  or  “no”),  A9 
“PART  NAME”,  qty,  X,  env.  K-factor 

for  A9  unique  part  types,  if  R$  ^  “no” 

V$  (output) 

2 

file  of  standard 
input  parts  data 

“MODULE”,  qty  (1),  “MODULE  NAME” 

“PART  NAME”,  qty,”  **RADACF  PART  CODE” 

(RADSTD) 

for  **RADACF 

"PT  NAME”,  {  - )  qty,  data  per  instructions-^ 

“LAST”,  0,  “0” 

W$  (output) 

4 

supplementary 
file  of  special 

“SPECIAL  PT  CODE”,  X  UQG,  X  LOG 

(RADSPCL) 

parts  data  for 
••RADACF 

“END”,  1,1 

formation  supplied  by  the  user,  the  program  calculates  appropriate 
part  and  equipment  failure  rates.  Part  type  quantities  are  accumu¬ 
lated  to  form  a  total  parts  quantity.  A  failure  rate  is  calculated  for 
each  part  type  specified  by  the  input,  under  the  input  operating 
temperature  and  electrical  stress  conditions.  This  calculation  is 
graphically  shown  in  Figure  5.  For  each  part  type,  the  program 
looks  up  the  two  25°C  failure  rates  which  are  above  and  below 
the  stress  ratio  specified  for  that  part  type  (for  instance,  if  s  =  .4, 
the  25°C  failure  rates  at  .5  and  .3  stress  will  be  selected).  Linear 
interpolation  is  performed  to  get  the  25°C  failure  rate  at  the  speci¬ 
fied  stress  ratio,  ^(25°  S)*  failure  rate  at  the  specified 

temperature,  t,  and  specified  stress  ratio,  s,  is  found  by  solving 
the  formula: 

(t  -  25) 

\t,s)  =  \25°,S)  ^2  K 

where  K  is  the  stored  coefficient  of  failure  rate  vs.  temperature. 


Figure  5.  Comparison  of  Program  -  Calculated 
Failure  Rates  with  MIL-HDBK-217A 
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Once  the  appropriate  failure  rate  has  been  established  for 
each  part  type  specified,  it  is  multiphed  by  the  appropriate 
quantity,  environmental  K-factor,  and  if  specified,  divided  by  the 
appropriate  parts  screening  factor  to  find  the  total  contribution  of 
the  part  type  to  the  equipment  failure  rate.  These  values  are 
accumulated  to  form  the  total  equipment  failure  rate,  which  is 
inverted  to  give  the  equipment  Mean  Time  Between  Failures. 


cedures  described  therein,  we  prefer  Procedure  III,  particularly  for 
application  during  design  and  development  of  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment.  This  procedure,  in  our  opinion,  is  least  influenced  by  sub¬ 
jectivity  on  the  part  of  the  analyst.  Further,  the  resulting  main¬ 
tainability  prediction  is  more  easily  related  back  to  the  mechanical 
and  electrical  characteristics  of  the  equipment,  making  avenues  of 
maintainability  design  improvement  more  apparent. 


Re-Run  The  re-run  is  one  of  two  possible  operations,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  initial  run  was  a  parts  count  by  type  or  a 
total  parts  count  option. 

If  the  initial  run  was  for  a  parts  count  by  type,  opportunity  is 
given  to  change  the  specified  temperature,  environment,  and  parts 
screening  conditions.  Opportunity  is  given  also  to  make  any  de¬ 
sired  changes  to  any  unique  parts  data.  The  prediction  process  is 
repeated,  using  the  new  data,  together  with  the  original  part  types, 
quantities  and  stress  ratios. 

If  the  initial  run  was  for  a  total  parts  count,  opportunity  is 
given  to  change  all  significant  input  data  except  the  total  parts 
count.  The  prediction  process  is  repeated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  initial  run,  using  the  new  data. 

Program  ARPF 

Program  ARPF  is  identical  to  program  ARP,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  exceptions: 

1.  The  “total  parts  count  data  entry”  option  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 

2.  Part  type,  quantity,  and  stress  data  is  entered  via  a 
pre-prepared  file  -  either  the  “217A  P/L  File”  created  as 
an  output  of  ARP,  or  a  file  in  the  same  format  created 
by  any  means. 

3.  No  “217A  P/L  File”  is  created  by  ARPF,  since  such  a 
file  must  already  exist  in  order  to  RUN  ARPF. 


Program  *AMALA 

Program  *AMALA  performs  two  distinct  functions:  (1)  The 
program  will  calculate  the  basic  maintenance  task  times  (Localiza¬ 
tion,  isolation,  remove  and  replace,  adjust  and  align,  checkout)  and 
total  mean  active  corrective  maintenance  downtime  (M^^)  for  any 
specified  number  of  equipments  for  which  input  data  is  provided. 
The  input  data  consists  of  numerical  scores  for  Checklists  A,  B,  and 
C  of  MIL-HDBK-472,  Procedure  III.  The  is  calculated  in 
accordance  with  Procedure  III.  The  basic  maintenance  task  times 
are  calculated  by  a  consistent  method  which  GTE  Sylvania 
developed.  (2)  If  desired,  the  program  will  perform  an  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  the  projected  maintenance  philosophy  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and  projected  logistics  support  provisions,  on  the  total 
corrective  maintenance  downtime  per  outage  (downtime  including 
spares  delays,  etc.,  as  well  as  active  maintenance  time).  This 
analysis  is  performed  using  the  previously  calculated  together 
with  additional  maintenance  and  logistics  parameters  entered  by 
the  user.  The  object  of  this  routine  is  to  enable  the  user  to  examine 
the  projected  maintenance  and  logistics  environment,  together  with 
the  equipment  maintainability  characteristics,  to  see  if  it  is  satis¬ 
factory.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  he  can  re-iterate  with  changing 
conditions  until  he  finds  a  satisfactory  combination. 

As  an  aid  to  this  iterative  process,  a  problem  diagnosis  routine 
will  aid  in  isolating  the  problem  (excessive  projected  downtime) 
to  either  the  equipment  maintainability  characteristics  or  the 
maintenance  and  logistics  environment.  This  routine  will  delve 
further  to  isolate  to  a  particular  design  aspect  or  logistics  pro¬ 
vision,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  provides  guidance  for  the  user  in 
re-running  to  seek  a  satisfactory  situation. 


ARPF  is  considerably  quicker  and  easier  to  operate  than  ARP, 
given  that  the  input  data  file  exists.  It  is  preferred  to  ARP  once 
initial  iterations  have  been  accomplished  and  the  hardware  divisions 
and  parts  lists  “firmed  up”. 

Program  **RADACF 

**RADACF  is  a  commercially  available  time-share  program 
which  enables  the  user  to  perform  equipment  reliability  predic¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  RADC  Reliability  Notebook.  It  re¬ 
quires  files  of  input  data  describing  the  equipment  parts  content 
and  stress  data.  Companion  programs  are  available,  which  allow 
direct  entry  of  this  data,  much  in  the  manner  of  ARP.  Our  interest 
here,  however,  is  in  **RADACF  because  ARP  and  ARPF  have  been 
designed  to  translate  their  input  data  into  output  files  which  are 
accepted  by  **RADACF  as  input  files.  This  eliminates  the  input 
preparation  process  for  **RADACF  and  allows  a  single,  standard 
input  data  format  for  reliability  prediction.  More  importantly, 
ARP  or  ARPF  processing  automatically  generates  temperature/ 
stress/environment  -  related  failure  rates  for  those  part  types  which 
must  be  entered  into  **RADACF  via  the  “supplementary  part 
code/failure  rate  file”.  Otherwise,  the  **RADACF  user  must 
manually  create  a  supplementary  file  for  each  temperature/stress/ 
environment  combination  for  which  he  wants  a  prediction.  It 
should  be  noted  that  ARP  enables  exercising  the  “total  parts 
count”  option  through  **RADACF. 

Maintainability  Prediction 

Equipment  maintainability  predictions  serve  two  primary 
purposes:  (1)  design  analysis  criteria  for  improving  inherent  de- 
signed-in  equipment  maintainability  characteristics,  and  (2)  in 
combination  with  reliability  figures  of  merit,  assisting  in  planning 
for  proper  logistics  support.  The  most  authoritative  and  widely- 
used  maintainability  prediction  procedures  are  documented  in 
MIL-HDBK-472,  “Military  Standardization  Handbook,  Maintaina¬ 
bility  Prediction”.  Of  the  four  maintainability  prediction  pro¬ 


If  desired,  the  program  will  create  an  output  file  to  serve  as 
the  input  to  program  *  SUM  ALL. 

An  over-all  description  of  program  -*AMALA  is  provided  by 
Figure  6. 

legend: 

INPUT  O 

OUTPUT  ^ 

TO  FILE 

PRINTOUT  ^ 


Figure  6.  Gross  Flow  Diagram  for  Program  *AMALA 
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Procedure  In  order  to  run  *AMALA,  an  input  data  file  must 
be  created.  The  format  for  this  file  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  equipment  types  in  file 
Equipment  name 

Failure  rate,  Qty.,  Qty  req’d  for  success 
Checklist  A  scores  (15  items) 

Checklist  B  scores  (7  times) 

Checklist  C  scores  (10  items) 

Equipment  name 


etcetera 

Checklists  which  must  be  scored  to  provide  this  data  are 
included  in  Appendix  A  of  MIL-HDBK-472.  If  it  is  intended  to 
run  the  maintenance  and  logistics  analysis,  as  well  as  task  time 
predictions,  and  to  run  *  SUM  ALL,  an  output  file  name  must  be 
created.  One  can  run  both  the  prediction  and  M  &  L  analysis  with¬ 
out  an  output  file  by  entering  “none”  as  the  output  file  name  in 
response  to  the  *AMALA  input  request.  Refer  to  Figure  7  for  a 
sample  run  of  *AMALA. 

FILF  NAMFS  CINPUT, OUTPUT)?  CKFACFL , SUMFL 
DETAILED  PRINTOUT?  YES 

DO  YOU  WISH  LOGISTICS  ANALYSIS,  AS  V-'ELL  AS  TASK  TIMES?  YES 
ENTER  LOGISTICS  OFLAY  TIMES: 

LOCAL  SPARES  ACOUISITION  CMINUTFS)?  10 
T/L  REPAIR  TIME  CMINUTES)?  2^10 
DEPOT  TURN-AROUND  CHOURS)?  72 
FNTFR  range  OF  SPARES  AVAILABILITY  rMIN,MAX)?  .5,. 9 
MAX.  ALLOV/ABLF  MAINT.  DOV'NTIMF  CMINUTFS)?  30 


FSK  CONVERTER  TOTAL  DOV/NTIMF  C  30.6  MINUTES) 

EXCEEDS  THE  DESIRED  MAXIMUM  FOR  ALL  CONDITIONS. 

PROBLEM  diagnosis?  YES 

f":«EFFFCTS  OF  THE  MAINTENANCE  ENVIRONMENT-”- 
%  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TOTAL  DOWNTIME  ARE! 

UNAVAILABILITY  OF  SPARES  AND  DEPOT  TURN-AROUND  28.3% 
UNAVAILABILITY  OF  SPARES  AND  I /L  REPAIR  TIMF  4.7% 

ACTIVE  MAINTENANCE  +  LOCAL  S  ARES  DELAY  67.0% 

-^-EFFECTS  OF  DESIGN  CHARACTER ISTI CS--- 

REVIEW  CHECKLIST  C,  ITEMS: 

4 

'6 

7 

8 
9 

AM  ALA 

IVTFF ACTIVE  MAIllTATNABILITI  AUALI0J2 _ 


FILE  NAMES'  ( INPUT, OUTPUT)?  CRFACFL , SUMFL 
DETAILED  PRINTOUT?  YES 

DO  YOU  WISH  LOGISTICS  ANALYSIS,  AS  WELL  AS  TASK  TIMFS?  YES 
ENTER  LOGISTICS  DELAY  TIMES: 

LOCAL  SPARES  ACOUISITION  CMINUTFS)?  5 
I/L  REPAIR  TIME  CMINUTFS)?  240 
DEPOT  TURN-AROUND  CHOURS)?  72 
ENTER  RANGE  OF  SPARES  AVAILABILITY  CMIN,MAX)?  .5,  >9 
MAX.  ALLOWABLE  MAINT.  DOV/NTIMF  CMINUTFS)?  35 


ITEM 

1  MAINTENANCE 

TASK 

TIMES  CMINUTES) 

1 

SPARES 

UNSCHED 

NAME 

LOC 

ISOL 

R/R 

ADJ 

C/0 

TOT 

pRon 

DNTIMF 

F5K  CONVERTER 

0.9 

9.3 

3.7 

0.2 

0.9 

14,9 

.80 

34.5 

HE  RECEIVER 

0.7 

0.2 

3.7 

4,1 

0.7 

18.5 

.84 

34,9 

HF  MULTICOUPLER 

0.5 

6.9 

4.2 

1.0 

0.5 

13.1 

.78 

34.3 

HF  ANTFNNA 

0.5 

5.4 

4.3 

0.2 

0.'" 

11.0 

.75 

34.  E 

AMALA  FINAL  OUTPUT  REPORT 


Figure  7.  Maintainability  Analysis  and  Report  -  Example 

The  input  requests  are  self-explanatory.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  if  it  is  desired  to  run  *SUMALL: 

(a)  A  previously-named  file  must  exist  for  use  as  an 
output  file  by  *AMALA,  and  as  an  input  file  by 
*SUMALL. 

(b)  The  *AMALA  option  to  perform  maintenance  and 
logistics  analysis,  as  well  as  task  time  predictions,  must 
be  answered  “yes.” 

(c)  The  *  AMALA  analysis  must  be  re-run,  if  necessary,  until 
a  satisfactory  situation  is  achieved  for  each  equipment 
in  the  file. 


The  program  has  two  basic  operations,  the  maintainability  pre¬ 
diction  routine  and  the  maintenance  and  logistics  analysis  option, 
which  contains  two  sub-options  -  problem  analysis  and  re-run. 

Maintainability  Prediction  A  given  item,  or  question,  of  the 
checklists  relates  to  a  specific  maintenance  task  or  tasks. 

Now,  let  us  consider  a  world  in  which  equipment  maintain¬ 
ability  is  characterized  by  these  checklist  scores  as  they  vary 
uniformly  -  that  is,  scores  for  all  items  are  the  same;  all  4,  or  all  3, 
etc.  Scanning  the  checklists  we  find  that  10  of  the  32  scores  appear 
to  affect  all  maintenance  tasks.  We  will  set  these  aside,  since  they 
contribute  to  all  tasks,  and  we  are  concerned  now  with  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  total  M  ^  to  specific  tasks.  Of  the  remaining  22 
scores,  4  (or  4/22  of  the  total  score)  affect  Localization  and 
Checkout,  9  (or  9/22  of  the  total  score)  affect  Fault  Isolation, 
8  (or  8/22  of  the  total  score)  affect  Remove  and  Replace  actions, 
and  1  (or  1/22  of  the  total  score)  affect  Adjustment. 

The  formula  for  total  corrective  maintenance  downtime 
(Met)  is: 

Met  =  antilogjo  (3.5465 1-.02512A-.03055B-.01093C) 

Where  A  is  the  total  score  for  Checklist  A 

B  is  the  total  score  for  Checklist  B 

C  is  the  total  score  for  Checklist  C 

It  seems  reasonable  then  that  the  components  of  Met  could  be 
expressed  in  the  same  form; 

Task  Time  (e.g..  Isolation)  =  antilog  jq  (E-XA-YB-ZC) 

Where  A  is  the  sum  of  scores  for  Checklist  A  items  affecting 
Isolation  time. 

B  is  the  sum  of  scores  for  Checklist  B  items  affecting 
Isolation  time. 

C  is  the  sum  of  scores  for  Checklist  C  items  affecting 
Isolation  time. 

E,  X,  Y,  and  Z  are  constants. 

Having  solved  for  the  necessary  constants, ^  in  addition  to  the 
given  relationship  for  M^^,  we  can  say  that: 

Tloc  =  T  c/0  "  antilogjo  (2.505 12-.261992Ai-.318625Bi) 
Ttcot  “  antilogi  q  (3. 1 5833-.059372A2 
-.072207B2-.025834C2) 

Tr/r  =  antilogjo  (3.10718-.072452A3 
-.O88II4B3-.O31525C3) 

Tadj  "  antilog (2.20409-.653548A4) 

Where  Aj,  Bj,  etc.  consist  of  the  sums  of  the  appropriate 
checklist  item  scores  as  defined  earlier. 

Maintenance  and  Logistics  Analysis  The  maintenance  and 
logistics  analysis  is  performed  in  terms  of  a  downtime  model 
depicted  by  Figure  8.  The  elemental  task  times  t^,  t2,  t5, 19,  and 
tjo  are  calculated  by  the  prediction  routine  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section.  Other  time  elements  must  be  supplied  by  the  user. 
The  boxes  of  Figure  8  represent  time-consuming  maintenance  tasks 
or  logistic  elements;  the  ovals  represent  decision  points  having  out¬ 
comes  which  can  be  stated  probabalistically. 

Note  that  there  are  ten  possible  paths  leading  from  mal¬ 
function  through  checkout.  We  will  designate  these  paths  as: 

Path  A  composed  of  time  elements  tj,  t2,  t3,  and  tjQ  ” 
Path B  composed  of  time  elements  t|,  t2,  t3,  tq,  and  tjQ  =  tg. 
Path  C  composed  of  time  elements  tj ,  t2,  t5,  tg,  and  tjQ  = 
etc. 
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Figure  8.  Maintenance  and  Logistics  Analysis 


The  probability  that  a  given  path  will  be  taken  is  given  by  the 
cumulative  product  of  all  the  probabilities  found  along  that  path. 
Therefore: 

Pa  =PKiK2(1-K4)  Pp  =P(1-Kj)K4 

Pp  =  PK1K2K4  Pq  =  (1-P)K3(1-K4) 

Pc  =  PKj  (1-K2)(1-K4)  Ph  =(1-P)K3K4 

Pj)  =  PKi(1-K2)K4  Pj  =  (1-P)(1-K3)(1-K4) 

Pp  =  P(l-Ki)(l-K4)  Pj  =  (1-P)(1-K3)K4 

Note  that,  as  expected,  2P  =  1.0,  which  is  to  say  -  if  you 
enter  maintenance  (given  a  malfunction),  you  will  emerge. 

At  this  point,  we  can  express  the  long-term  mean  total  un¬ 
scheduled  downtime  as: 

Dt  =  Pa^A  +  PfitB  +  ••••  +  Pjtj  =  2  Pitj 

i=A 

Problem  Analysis  In  the  event  that  the  maintenance  & 
logistics  analysis  results  in  an  unsatisfactory  situation  (downtime 
greater  than  the  specified  allowable  maximum),  the  option  to 
perform  problem  diagnosis  will  be  offered.  If  answered  “yes,” 
this  routine  will  check  to  see  if  the  active  maintenance  time  (M^^) 
exceeds  the  specified  maximum  total  downtime. 

(a)  If  not,  the  program  will  calculate  and  print  out  the 
percentage  contribution  to  total  downtime  of  all  the 
maintenance  paths  of  Figure  8  and  then  examine  the 
checklist  scores,  printing  out  those  checklist  item 
numbers  which  contribute  most  heavily  to  poor  design 
maintainability. 


Notice  that  tj,  t2,  and  tjQ  are  common  to  all  ten  paths  -  i.e., 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  these  three  elements  of  time.  They  will 
be  present  for  all  corrective  maintenance  actions.  The  design  must 
therefore  provide  for  minimization  of  the  time  required  for  these 
three  tasks. 

The  possible  maintenance  paths  are  listed  in  order  of  pre¬ 
ference.  The  relative  frequency  with  which  a  preferred  path  is 
available  is  determined  by  the  “P”  and  “K”  probability  factors 
associated  with  the  decision  outcomes. 

These  factors,  in  turn,  are  determined  by  the  equipment 
design  and  the  logistics  support  environment  provided. 

These  probability  factors  are  defined  as  follows: 


(b)  If  ^  the  program  will  not  examine  the  maintenance 
path  (delay)  contributions,  but  will  proceed  directly  to 
the  maintainability  design  analysis. 

If  the  problem  analysis  option  is  answered  “no,”  the  opportunity 
to  re-run  will  be  offered. 

Re-Run  If  the  re-run  option  is  answered  “yes,”  opportunity 
is  given  to  change  any  or  all  maintenance  and  logistics  parameters 
previously  entered  by  the  user.  The  maintenance  and  logistics 
analysis  will  be  repeated  exactly  as  described  previously,  using  the 
modified  data  and  the  original  maintenance  task  times.  Problem 
analysis  and  re-run  options  will  be  offered  in  each  re-run  until  a 
satisfactory  situation  (predicted  total  downtime  less  than  or  equal 
to  the  specified  maximum  allowable  total  downtime)  is  achieved. 


P  is  the  probability  that  a  spare  item  is  available  when 
required,  regardless  of  the  failed  item  type. 

Kj  is  the  probability  that  a  spare  item  is  stored  in  close 
proximity  to  the  failed  item. 

K2  is  the  probability  that  a  spare  item  can  be  immediately 
switched  or  connected  into  the  equipment  to  restore 
operation,  without  first  removing  the  failed  item. 

K3  is  the  probability  that  a  failed  item  is  repairable  at 
Intermediate  Level  maintenance. 

K4  is  the  probability  that  the  replacement  of  a  failed  item 
will  cause  adjustment  or  alignment  of  the  item  or 
other  items  of  the  equipment  to  be  required  before 
returning  to  .service. 


System/Subsystem  Summary  Analysis 

The  previously  described  parlay  of  inter-active  programs 
enables  the  user  to  assess  the  reliability  and  maintainability  of 
arbitrary  groupings  of  electronic  parts.  Typically,  one  would 
choose  the  line  replaceable  unit  (LRU)  as  the  level  for  iterative 
analysis  and  prediction  of  reliability  using  ARP,  ARPF  and 
**RACACF,  and  assemble  the  resulting  reliability  predictions, 
along  with  the  checklist  scores  and  system  or  subsystem  con¬ 
figuration  information  into  the  input  file  for  analysis  via  *AMALA. 
Program  *AMALA  provides  maintainability  characteristics  for 
the  individual  LRU’s,  recognizing  them  as  members  of  the  system 
or  subsystem  only  to  the  extent  reflected  by  the  maintainability 
checklist  scores.  However,  the  output  file  created  by  *AMALA 
contains  all  the  data  required  for  a  comprehensive  description  of 
the  reliability,  maintainability,  and  logistics  characteristics  of  the 
system  or  subsystem. 


K5  is  the  probability  that  a  completed  corrective  mainten-  Program  *SUMALL 
ance  action  will  be  successful  in  restoring  the  equipment 

to  operation.  Output  reports  describing  these  system/subsystem  character¬ 

istics  are  generated  by  program  *SUMALL.  Two  reports  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  first  is  a  tabular  listing  of  system  components  (black 
boxes)  and  their  associated  quantities,  failure  rates,  and  mean  time 
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to  repair,  followed  by  a  series  of  statements  of  system  reliability, 
maintainability  and  availability  characteristics  -  and  projected 
logistics  support  requirements  (see  Figure  9).  The  second,  optional 
report  consists  of  a  completely  annotated  reliability  block  diagram 
(Figure  10). 

RADIO  FACSIMILF 


FAILURE  RATE 

MTTR 

CFAILURES/HR.) 

(MINUTES) 

l.l88iJ6F-04 

14,9 

:  1.61455F-07 

18.5 

2,17000E-C5 

13.1 

8.30000E-06 

11.0 

1,49006e-04 

;  111, 4  minutes 

F?K  CONVERTER 
HF  RECEIVER 
HF  MULTICOUPLER 
HF  ANTFNNA 


TOTAL  FAILURE  RATE  l,4900hE-0i} 

THE  MEAN  TIME  TO  REPAIR  IS  1^.4  MINUTES 

MEAN  TIME  BETV/EFN  FAILURES  IS  6711  HRS, 

THE  INHERENT  AVAILABILITY  IS  .99996^ 

THE  MEAN  DOWNTIME  PER  OUTAGE  IS  3^1.?  MINUTES, 
GIVEN  A  MINIMUM  SPARES  AVAILABILITY  OF  ,79 
APPORTIONED  AMONG  THE  COMPONENTS  IN  ACCORDANCE 
with  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  LOGISTICS  ANALYSIS, 

the  OPERATIONAL  AVAILABILITY  IS  ,999916 

MEAN  TIME  BETWEEN  MAINTENANCE  IS  1259  HRS, 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  MAN-LOADING  IS 
0.5  MAN-HOURS  PER  1000  OPERATING  HOURS. 

"  REDUNDANCY  -  SFE  TEXT, 


if  n  =5^  ni  and  redundancy  is  without  repair,  failure  rate 
=  n(n-l)  X/(2n-l) 

if  n  =/=  n|  and  redundancy  is  with  repair,  failure  rate 
=  n(n-l)  /  ((2n-l)  X  +  (1/M^^)) 

Active  maintenance  downtime/ operating  hour  =  X  failure 

rate 

Total  maintenance  down/ time  operating  hour  =  X  failure  rate 

where  n  =  the  quantity  of  the  given  component  type  per 
system 

n^  =  the  quantity  of  that  component  type  required 
for  successful  system  operation 
X  =  the  per-component  failure  rate  for  that  com¬ 
ponent  type 

=  mean  active  corrective  maintenance  downtime 
for  the  given  component  type 
=  mean  total  corrective  maintenance  downtime 
for  the  given  component  type 

N  =  the  average  number  of  maintenance  men  per 
maintenance  action,  required  for  the  given  com¬ 
ponent 

all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  input  file. 


Figure  9.System  R/M  Summary  Report  -  Example  program  then  makes  the  system-level  calculations: 


I  MTTR=  1^1.9  MINUTES 

!  AT  118.8^500  FAILURES/niLLION  HRS 
I  failure  RATE=  118,8^5  FAILURES/MILLION  HRS 


I 

- - -  I  MTTR=  lB,f  MINUTES 

FCFIVFR  1 

I  2  OUT  OF  3  RFOUIRED 
i  AT  216.  FAIL/MILLION  HRS 

1  EOU  I  valent”" 

1  FAILURE  RATF=  ,161^55  FAIL/MILLION  HRS 


I  MTTr-  13,1  MINUTES 

I  AT  21.70OG0  FAILURES/MILLION  HRS 

1  FAILURE  RATE=  21.7  FA  I  LURES /M I LLI ON  HRS 


1  MTTRr  11,0  MINUTES 

I  AT  8.3QOOO  FAILURES/HILLION  HRS 

I  failure  RATE=  8.3  FAILURES/MTLLION  HRS 


OVER-ALL  I^TRFr  6711.12  HKS  MTTR=  14.210^19  MINUTES 

5”"=RFLIAni  LITY  BLOCK  DIAGRAM  -  RADIO  FACS  IM I LE-'’*' 

Figure  10.  Reliability  Block  Diagram 

Procedure  The  only  prerequisites  for  running  *  SUM  ALL 
are  (1)  the  name  of  the  input  file  (*AMALA  output  file,  or  a  file 
in  the  same  format)  (2)  a  knowledge  of  whether  non-interfering 
on-line  repair  of  the  system  is  permitted  in  context  with  redun¬ 
dancies  (if  any),  and  (3)  some  arbitrary  system  or  subsystem 
name.  When  these  questions  are  answered,  opportunity  is  given  to 
set  the  paper  to  a  new  sheet,  and  the  first  report  is  prmted  out. 
The  user  is  then  asked  if  he  wishes  a  reliability  block  diagram.  If 
the  answer  is  “y^s,”  the  paper  is  again  reset  and  the  block  diagram 
is  printed.  If  “no,”  the  program  terminates. 

Calculations  Program  *SUMALL  makes  the  following  cal- 
culations:  for  each  type  component  (black  box)  in  the  system; 


|HF  MULT  I  COUPLER 
I  OTY  OF  1 


I 


[FSK  CONVERTER 
I  OTY. OF  1 


(HF  RECEIVER  1  I HF 


Total  failure  rate  -  2  failure  rate 

2  Active  maintenance  downtime/operating  hour 
System  =  Total  failure  rate 

System  MTBF  =  1 /Total  failure  rate 

System  MTBF 

System  inherent  availability  =  Syg^gm  MTBF  +  System 

System  mean  downtime  per  outage 

2  Total  maintenance  downtime/op.  hr. 

Total  failure  rate 

K 

Minimum  req'd  spares  availability  =  2  PjUjXj 

^  ^  Total  failure  rate 

for  the  k  component  types  of  the  system,  where  P^  is  the 
probability  of  not  running  out  of  spares  required  for  the  i 
component  type,  in  order  that  its  mean  total  downtime  per  outage 
not  exceed  M^^..  (Pj  is  also  contained  in  the  input  file.) 

System  operational  availability 

System  MTBF 

System  MTBF  +  System  mean  downtime/outage 

System  mean  time  between  maintenance  =1/2  Serial  failure  rate 

Organizational  maintenance  man-loading  per  1000  operating  hours 
=  2  Maintenance  man-hrs/1000  operating  hours. 

Note  that  *SUMALL,  for  redundancy  calculation  purposes, 
always  assumes  that  n-1  of  the  n  components  affected  are  required 
for  successful  system  operation,  regardless  of  the  value  of  nj 
originally  entered  by  the  user  in  the  input  file  to  * AMALA.  This  is 
the  most  practical  arrangement  in  most  cases,  and  any  divergence 
from  the  truth  is  in  the  pessimistic  direction. 


Serial  failure  rate  =  nX 

Maintenance  man-hrs/1000  operating  hrs  =  nXN  M^^  X  1000 
Then,  sensing  whether  n  =  n  ^ ,  and  whether  redundancies  are  with 
or  without  repair; 

if  n  =  n  2 ,  failure  rate  =  nX 


Conclusions 

The  application  of  a  set  of  programs  such  as  this  allows  for 
vastly  increased  effectiveness,  as  well  as  efficiency,  on  the  part  of 
the  Reliability/Maintainability  Engineer.  It  relieves  him  of  time- 
consuming,  mind-dulling  tasks  -  making  additional  time  and  idea- 
stimulating  data  available  to  him.  The  outputs  of  the  programs  are 
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directly  usable  in  reports,  arithmetic  errors  do  not  occur,  and 
typographical  errors  are  extremely  rare. 

Effective  as  it  is,  the  set  of  programs  described  herein  is 
merely  a  first  step  toward  even  more  exciting  possibilities.  Such 
things  as  basic  data  files  that  “learn”  and  built-in  Bayesian  genera¬ 
tion  of  failure  rate  data  for  new  device  types  are  feasible  now. 
Files  that  “learn”  for  instance  -  recall  that  ARP  contains  stored 
data  on  typical  part  type  mixes,  which  is  used  to  synthesize 
equipment  parts  counts  by  type  under  the  “total  parts  count” 
option.  Suppose  we  arrange  the  program  so  that,  when  a  user  is 
entering  what  he  believes  to  be  a  “typical  equipment”,  under  the 
“parts  count  by  type”  input  option,  he  triggers  the  program  to 
output  this  parts  count  into  an  output  file.  Such  outputs  could  be 
used  to  automatically  update  the  “typical  parts  mix”  data,  when 
certain  preset  conditions  are  reached. 

I  have  pointed  out  all  significant  shortcomings  and  assump¬ 
tions  inherent  in  the  programs,  as  they  now  exist.  This  is  important. 
Because  there  is  a  tendency  to  grant  “instant  credibility”  to  com¬ 
puter  printouts,  the  importance  of  knowledgeable,  responsible 
use  of  such  programs  is  magnified. 
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Abstract 


The  General  Purpose  Simulation  System  (GPSS)  language  has  not  been 
used  as  extensively  as  Fortran  in  reliability  simulation  studies.  GPSS 
has  been  used  mainly  for  studying  the  discrete  flow  of  transactions  through 
a  system,  hence  its  use  in  reliability  analysis  has  been  indirect.  However, 
it  can  be  used  in  a  direct  way.  A  study  was  undertaken  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  languages  for  system  safety  and  reliability 
evaluation. 

A  fault  tree  was  used  to  represent  the  system.  In  Fortran,  the  fault 
tree  was  inputted  as  a  subroutine  after  translating  it  into  logical  expres¬ 
sions.  A  component  in  the  failed  state  would  have  its  corresponding 
logical  variable  set  equal  to  1  or  "true";  otherwise  it  would  retain  the 
value  of  0  or  "false".  In  GPSS,  the  components  were  represented  by 
logic  switches,  which  were  set  or  reset  according  to  whether  the  com¬ 
ponent  was  in  the  failed  state  or  not.  Boolean  variables  were  used  to 
combine  the  logic  switches  to  represent  the  fault  tree. 

Several  systems  represented  by  fault  trees  were  simulated.  Simulation 
consisted  of  randomly  failing  and  repairing  the  components  by  the  use  of 
time-to-failure  and  time-to-repair  distribution  functions.  This  was 
accomplished  by  generating  events  corresponding  to  failure  or  repair  and 
arranging  these  events  to  occur  in  simulated  time.  The  system  was 
checked  to  determine  if  it  had  failed  by  evaluating  the  logic  subroutine 
in  Fortran  and  by  evaluating  the  Boolean  variables  in  GPSS. 

It  is  seen  that  GPSS  may  be  superior  to  Fortran  in  some  respects, 
especially  when  dealing  with  a  few  number  of  components  (20  or  less). 

The  ability  of  GPSS  to  easily  handle  distribution  functions  in  tabular  form, 
the  built-in  features  for  gathering  statistics,  and  the  way  events  are 
controlled  to  occur  in  simulated  time  are  seen  as  major  advantages. 
Fortran,  however,  by  the  use  of  arrays  can  handle  a  relatively  larger 
number  of  components,  and  can  also  have  more  accuracy  in  calculating 
failure  probabilities. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  use  of  GPSS  be  explored  in  reliability 
analysis  in  addition  to  the  use  of  Fortran  since  it  has  certain  advantages 
that  can  relieve  the  analyst  of  much  tedious  programming  work. 


Introduction 

There  exist  many  ways  of  analyzing  system 
reliability.  These  include  failure  modes  effect  and 
criticality  analysis,  fault  tree  analysis,  series- 
parallel  block  diagram  analysis,  and  system  simula¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  methods  reflect  the  way  in  which 
the  system  is  represented;  others  reflect  the 
analytical  or  computer  methods  that  are  applied  to 
the  system  representation. 


Simulation  has  been  an  effective  tool  for  reli¬ 
ability  analysis.  It  has  been  applied  to  simulate  the 
random  failures  associated  with  components  in  a 
system  represented  by  fault  trees  or  block  diagrams. 
Fortran  has  been  the  main  language  used.  One  would 
expect  the  predominant  use  of  simulation  languages 
like  GPSS,  SIMSCRIPT,  GASP,  SIMULA,  etc.  ,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  In  particular,  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  simulation  system  (GPSS),  although  it  is  a  widely 
used  simulation  language,  is  not  a  natural  language  for 
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direct  reliability  simulation  since  there  is  no  readily 
identifiable  transaction  that  flows  through  the  system. 

In  fact,  the  author  is  not  aware  of  any  direct  use  of 
GPSS  in  system  reliability  simulation.  However, 

GPSS  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  evaluation  of 
system  performance,  including  the  effects  of  failures 
on  this  performance,  and  therefore,  its  use  in  reli¬ 
ability  analysis  has  been  indirect. 

This  paper  will  discuss  some  experience 
related  to  the  use  of  GPSS  in  some  applications  where 
Fortran  has  been  the  dominant  computer  language  used. 
It  will  be  seen  that  GPSS  can  be  superior  to  Fortran 
in  certain  respects. 


System  Representation  by  Fault  Trees 


In  Fortran,  logical  variables  are  associated  with 
the  top  event,  the  gates,  and  the  input  events.  A  value 
of  1  or  "true”  corresponds  to  the  failed  state  and  a 
value  of  0  or  "false”  corresponds  to  the  non-failed 
state. 


A  set  of  logical  statements  relating  to  the  top 
event  were  made  into  a  subroutine  (called  subroutine 
logic)  to  represent  the  system.  It  is  necessary  to 
change  this  subroutine  everytime  there  is  a  different 
fault  tree  corresponding  to  a  different  system. 


The  subroutine  for  the  example  two-out-of-three 
system  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Consider  a  system  and  associated  v/ith  it  is  a 
system  failure  that  one  can  identify,  A  fault  tree  is 
often  used  to  display  the  inter-relationship  of  fault 
events  leading  to  the  system  failure.  The  system 
failure  is  called  the  undesired  event,  A  fault  tree  is  a 
diagram  of  fault  events  leading  to  system  failure.  It 
is  a  graph  which  delineates  all  components  or  events 
and  their  relationship  to  the  undesired  event. 

In  constructing  a  fault  tree,  the  undesired 
event  is  called  the  "top"  event.  The  subevents  that 
lead  to  the  top  event  are  identified.  The  subevents  are 
further  traced  to  sub -subevents  that  lead  to  them.  The 
result  is  a  graphical  representation  of  the  possible 
sequences  of  events  that  lead  to  the  top  event.  Those 
events  that  lie  at  the  end  of  the  fault  tree  are  the  basic 
input  events.  In  most  cases,  these  input  events  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  failure  of  components  with  an  identifi¬ 
able  meantime  to  repair  and  repair  time. 

To  illustrate  what  is  being  discussed,  a  "two- 
out-of-three"  system  is  used  as  an  example.  This  is 
a  system  where  there  are  three  components,  at  least 
two  of  which  are  required  to  keep  the  system  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  system  fault  tree  for  such  a  system  is 
shown  in  Figure  1, 

A  gate  indicated  by  ©  is  an  OR  gate;  one  indi¬ 
cated  by^^is  an  AND  gate.  The  circles  with  numbers 
indicate  component  states.  A  fault  tree  for  a  larger 
system  contains  other  types  of  gates  and  other  symbols 
that  make  it  possible  to  display  event  relationships. 


SUBROUTINE  LOGIC  (X,TOP) 
LOGICAL  A,  X,  TOP 
DIMENSION  A(3),  X(3) 

A  (1 )  =  X(1 )  .AND.  X(2) 

A  (2)  =  X(1)  .AND.  XC3) 

A  (3)  =  X(2)  .AND.  X(3) 

TOP  =  Ad)  .OR.  A{2)  .OR.  A(3) 

RETURN 

END 


FIGURE  2 

Subroutine  Logic  for  a  Two-out-of- Three  System 


GPSS  System  Representation 


Logic  switches  take  the  place  of  components  in  a 
GPSS  simulator.  A  logic  switch  is  set  or  reset  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  failure  or  non-failure  of  the  compo¬ 
nents,  Boolean  variables  are  used  to  combine  the 
logic  switches  similar  to  that  in  Fortran,  The  set  of 
logic  switches  and  Boolean  variables  were  incorporated 
as  statements  into  the  simulation  model.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  change  these  statements  whenever  there 
is  a  different  faulttree  that  is  being  simulated. 


The  GPSS  blocks  for  the  example  two-out-of -three 
system  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


1  BVARIABLE  LS1*LS2 

2  BVARIABLE  LS2*LS3 

3  BVARIABLE  LS1*LS3 

4  BVARIABLE  BV1+BV2+BV3 


FIGURE  1 

Two-out-of- Three  System  Fault  Tree 


FIGURE  3 

GPSS  Boolean  Variables  for  a  Two-out-of- Three  System 
Fortran  Fault  Tree  Time  Simulation 

Initially,  all  inputs  to  the  fault  tree  are  set 
equal  to  false,  i.  e.  ,  all  components  are  assumed  to  be 
operating.  Random  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
mean-time-to  failure  of  the  components  are  generated 
using  the  component  failure  distribution  functions,  and 
these  numbers  are  placed  in  an  array.  The  elements 
of  this  array  initially  correspond  to  the  first  time  at 
which  the  components  fail.  The  Fortran  program  sorts 
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these  elements  starting  from  the  smallest  value  to  the 
largest  value.  It  then  takes  these  sorted  elements,  and 
steps  time  from  zero  to  the  smallest  value  in  the  array, 
and  sets  the  value  to  true  of  the  logical  variable  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  input  with  the  smallest  random  time 
to  failure.  This  corresponds  to  failing  of  one  of  the 
components,  i.  e.  ,  a  failure  event  takes  place.  Sub¬ 
routine  Logic  is  next  examined  to  determine  if  the 
system  has  failed  or  not.  If  it  has  failed,  (i,  e.  ,  the  top 
event  is  found  to  be  true)the  single  failure  event  is 
noted  as  causing  system  failure  and  the  simulator 
stores  the  value  of  time  and  proceeds. 

A  random  time-to-repair  for  the  failed  compo¬ 
nent  is  next  determined,  using  the  component  repair 
distribution  function.  The  component  is  assumed  to  be 
in  the  failed  state  from  the  time  it  has  failed  to  time 
plus  the  random  time  to  repair.  Subsequent  examina¬ 
tion  of  Subroutine  Logic  during  this  time  interval  will 
show  that  this  component  is  in  the  failed  state.  This  is 
accomplished  by  placing  the  time  at  which  a  failed 
component  is  repaired  into  the  array,  resorting  the 
elements  of  the  array,  and  setting  the  logical  variable 
to  false  only  at  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  other  components  are  being  failed 
and  repaired.  Any  failure  or  any  repair  time  is  an 
event.  The  time  of  occurrence  of  these  events  are 
placed  in  the  array.  The  simulator  sorts  all  these 
events  in  time,  and  goes  on  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  system  everytime  there  is  an  event. 

Times  at  which  the  system  is  failed  and  the 
system  is  repaired  are  stored  for  further  processing. 
There  is  a  certain  system  real  time  limit  that  is 
reached,  at  which  time  the  simulator  starts  all  over 
again,  resetting  time  to  zero  with  all  components  in 
the  unfailed  state.  Many  trials  are  also  performed. 

A  tabulation  of  the  system  time  to  failure  and 
system  time  to  repair  gives  the  desired  information 
on  the  system  behavior.  Single  component  failures, 
or  combinations  of  components  failing  and  leading  to 
the  system  failure  (the  undesired  event)  are  also 
saved  and  printed  out  to  determine  which  components 
are  more  critical  than  others, 

GPSS  Fault  Tree  Time  Simulation 

Initially,  all  logic  switches  in  the  simulator  are 
reset.  This  corresponds  to  all  components  operating. 
Also,  save  values  are  set  up  which  contain  the  mean 
times  between  failures  (MTBF)  and  the  mean  times  to 
repair  (MTTR)  for  each  component. 

At  the  start  of  the  simulation,  a  transaction  is 
created  for  each  of  the  components  in  the  modeled 
system.  These  transactions  enter  an  ADVANCE 
block  which  uses  the  simulator's  random  number 
generator  and  the  inputted  MTBF  to  determine  the 
time  at  which  this  particular  component  will  fail. 

When  this  point  in  simulated  time  (which  is  different 
for  each  transaction)  is  reached,  the  transaction 
leaves  the  ADVANCE  block  and  the  component's  cor¬ 
responding  logic  switch  is  set.  This  puts  the  compo¬ 
nent  in  the  failed  state.  If  the  total  system  is  in  the 
operating  state.  Boolean  variables  are  evaluated  to 
determine  if  this  component  will  cause  the  system  to 


fail;  otherwise,  this  action  is  skipped.  The  transaction 
then  enters  another  ADVANCE  block  which  calculates 
the  component's  MTTR.  When  the  transaction  leaves 
this  block,  the  corresponding  logic  switch  is  reset  put¬ 
ting  the  component  back  in  the  operating  state.  Then  if 
the  total  system  is  in  the  failed  state,  the  Boolean 
variables  are  re-evaluated  to  determine  if  the  system 
has  been  repaired.  The  transaction  then  starts  the 
process  over  again. 

The  GPSS  simulator  automatically  keeps  track  of 
all  events  as  they  occur  in  time  and  tabulates  MTBF's 
and  MTTR's  distribution  functions  for  the  total  system 
as  directed  by  TABULATE  blocks, 

A  simulation  timer  is  used  to  control  how  much 
simulated  time  is  to  elapse  before  the  end  of  the  run. 

At  this  time,  new  input  values  may  be  read  in,  changing 
one  or  more  of  the  component  MTBF's  and/or  MTTR's 
and  the  simulation  started  over. 

Results  and  Findings 

The  following  summarizes  the  findings  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  languages  with  respect  to 
this  type  of  application: 

(1)  For  this  type  of  reliability  simulation,  GPSS 
was  more  simple  to  program.  The  Fortran 
programming  effort  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  GPSS  effort.  In  fact, the 
number  of  Fortran  statements  is  about 
five  times  that  of  the  GPSS  statements.  The 
authors  are  equally  proficient  in  both 
Fortran  and  GPSS, 

(2)  Once  the  programs  are  set  up,  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  update  both  the  Fortran 
program  and  the  GPSS  program, 

(3)  The  input  data  is  part  of  the  GPSS  program 
(by  the  use  of  initial  blocks).  In  Fortran, 
they  are  read  in  as  data  cards,  A  change  in 
data  requires  reinterpretation  of  the  GPSS 
program  which  can  be  a  disadvantage. 

(4)  For  systems  with  few  numbers  of  compo¬ 
nents  (20  or  less)  it  is  easier  to  structure 
the  model  in  GPSS  than  in  Fortran.  For  a 
system  fault  tree  with  more  than  onehundred 
input  events,  Fortran  has  a  definite  advantage. 

(5)  The  ordering  of  the  events  is  automatically 
performed  in  GPSS  (and  also  more  efficientlv). 
It  takes  a  large  part  of  the  computational 
time  in  Fortran.  GPSS  has  the  advantage 
over  Fortran  in  this  respect. 

(6)  Tabulations  of  events  are  easier  to  perform 
in  GPSS  than  in  Fortran. 

(7)  By  use  of  some  of  the  computational  and 
arithmetic  features  in  Fortran  and  not  avail¬ 
able  in  GPSS,  Fortran  gives  more  accuracy 
as  far  as  system  failure  probability  is 
concerned. 

(8)  Fortran  is  more  accessible  than  GPSS, 
independent  of  the  application  being 
considered,  * 
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(9)  The  GPSS  model  runs  faster  than  the 
Fortran  models. 

In  general,  it  is  the  presence  of  built-in 
features  of  statistical  tabulation,  and  event-ordering 
that  gives  GPSS  some  advantages  over  Fortran, 

Conclusions 


Simulation  will  continue  to  be  a  useful  tool  in 
analyzing  system  reliability  via  fault  tree  analysis. 
The  use  of  specialized  languages  like  GPSS  instead 
of  just  Fortran  can  have  advantages.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  its  use  be  explored  by  the  system 
reliability  analyst. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

The  Engineering  management  decision  technique 
currently  in  use  by  the  Army’s  Aviation  Project 
Engineers  to  determine  which  Equipment  Improvement 
Recommendation  or  EIR  case  should  be  evaluated  first, 
has  been  studied  and  a  computer  program  designed  to 
perform  this  function.  Four  significant  parameters  - 
reliability,  availability,  total  annual  Inventory  cost 
and  total  annual  cost  to  live  with  the  problem  -  have 
been  developed  and  used  to  accomplish  this .  The 
objective  of  this  study  was  to  computerize  the  manual 
and  mental  process  and  evaluation  of  the  EIRs  relative 
to  the  four  parameters  and  arrive  at  the  decision  as 
to  which  EIR  has  the  highest  priority. 

BACKGROUND  AND  CURRENT  DECISION  PROCESS 

The  US  Army  Aviation  Systems  Command  (AVSCOM) , 
located  at  12th  and  Spruce  Streets,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  is  a  major  subordinate  command  reporting 
directly  to  the  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  which  in 
turn  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA) .  The 
responsibility  of  AVSCOM  is  total  management  for 
assigned  aviation  systems  and  items,  including  all 
interfaces  with  other  commodity  commands.^  Specifi¬ 
cally,  it  develops  and  provides  worldwide  aviation 
materiel  and  related  technical,  professional  guidance 
and  assistance  required  for  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  the  Army  Aviation  Materiel  and  other  U.  S. 
and  foreign  customers.  Once  the  materiel  is  procured 
or  assigned,  AVSCOM  plans  and  conducts  new  equipment 
training,  special  training,  including  the  training  of 
foreign  nationals. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  support  mission,  AVSCOM 
establishes  systems  project  offices  with  an  Army  Pro¬ 
ject  Engineer  for  each  aircraft  system.  The  mission 
of  the  aircraft  project  offices  are  to  provide  the 
engineering  required  to  assure  the  integrity  and  reli¬ 
ability  of  fielded  Army  aircraft  and  ground  support 
equipment,  armor  systems,  materials,  avionics  and 
other  installed  systems.  ^ 

One  of  the  ways  \diich  the  Army  Project  Engineer 
uses  to  determine  the  problem  areas  and  accomplish 
its  assigned  mission  is  through  the  Army  Integrated 
Equipment  Record  Maintenance  Management  System  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  in  the  Army  as  the  TAERS  System. 

The  data  feedback  system  currently  is  not  completely 
satisfactory  but  it  is  acceptable.  An  area  for 
improvement  exists  due  to  the  fact  that  better  utili¬ 
zation  could  be  made  of  the  incoming  data.  The  data 
collected  imder  the  TAERS  system  was  not  utilized  to 
its  utmost  because  management  techniques  for  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  Army’s  Aviation  Rotary- 
Wing  Reliability  and  Maintainability  and  In-House 
Data  Collection  Programs  had  not  been  adequately 
developed  and  thus  have  not  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  work  of  the  Army  Project  Engineer. 

There  have  been  two  major  reasons  for  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  engage  in  this  endeavor.  First,  the  appa¬ 
rently  overwhelming  accumulation  of  myriad  data,  and 
formidable  and  tedious  tasks  involved  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  stochastic  techniques  used  for  analysis. 
Second,  the  Army  Project  Engineer  did  not  have  the 
time  or  resources  to  develop  these  techniques  as  he 


was  responsible  for  providing  engineering  support  to 
the  fielded  aircraft  systems,  providing  contractual 
technical  requirements,  evaluating  equipment  improve¬ 
ment  recommendations  (EIR) ,  preparing  technical 
studies,  developing  and  evaluating  both  in-house 
and  contractor  Engineering  Change  Proposals  (ECP) 
developing  product  Improvement  programs  for  assigned 
equipment  and  other  functions  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  heavy  burden  imposed  by  these  many  duties  simply 
forced  the  development  of  a  data  analysis  technique 
into  the  background. 

The  Reliability  and  Maintainability  Management 
Improvement  Techniques  (RAMMIT)  Program  was  initiated 
the  latter  part  of  1968  when  the  Systems  Engineering 
Directorate  at  AVSCOM  was  directed  by  AVSCOM  Command¬ 
ing  General,  Major  General  John  Norton,  to  evaluate 
an  unsolicited  proposal  to  modify  aircraft  systems 
currently  in  the  Army  inventory.  The  RAMMIT  system 
was  designed  to  process  TAERS  maintenance  action  data 
and  other  data  records  available  to  AVSCOM  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  as  useful  information  that 
could  be  used  as  an  aid  in  decision-making  with 
regard  to  Army  aircraft  and  support  equipment.  RAMMIT 
has  been  used  in  data  gathering,  but  management  has 
not  yet  utilized  this  data  to  its  utmost. 

The  current  decision  process  for  manual  proces¬ 
sing  of  EIRs  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  This  process  runs 
into  difficulty  on  two  points.  The  first  is  due  to 
the  large  number  of  EIRs  being  sent  in  from  the  field. 
Their  number  is  so  great  that  they  simply  cannot  all 
be  processed  with  the  current  resources.  The  second 
point  concerns  the  himian  element.  A  great  deal  of 
"judgment  and  experience"  is  used  in  the  decision 
process,  and  the  nature  of  this  will  vary  from  person 
to  person.  In  addition,  pressure  is  sometimes  appli¬ 
ed  by  outside  users  to  influence  the  disposition  of  a 
particular  EIR.  These  factors  can  result  in  inconsis¬ 
tent  treatment  of  similar  EIRs.  The  decision  model 
simply  amounts  to  quantifying  and  computerizing  the 
above  process. 

PROPOSED  COMPUTERIZED  DECISION  MODEL 

The  computerized  model  is  fed  information  from 
EIRs  concerning  the  manufacturer’s  part  number,  quanti¬ 
ty  defective  and  time  since  new.  All  other  information 
is  accessible  at  AVSCOM.  This  model  calculates  and 
uses  the  four  parameters  -  reliability,  availability, 
inventory  and  cost  to  live  with  the  problem  -  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  specific  item  of  equipment,  weighs  and 
determines  priority,  arranges  and  prints  the  most 
important  EIR  cases  first,  according  to  their  weight 
and  in  descending  order.  In  this  way,  the  project 
engineer  is  notified  of  what  job  is^most  important.  As 
new  data  is  put  in  the  computer  system,  it  updates  the 
previous  data,  subsequently,  giving  the  most  important 
EIR  case  based  on  the  latest  criteria.  This  particu¬ 
lar  program  reads  in  all  EIRs  each  time  an  update  is 
required.  This  last  procedure  can  be  modified  when  put 
to  actual  tise  in  an  Army  installation,  to  store  pre¬ 
viously  read  and  calculated  data,  either  on  tape  or  on 
disk.  Furthermore,  the  program  is  structured  to 
accommodate  additional  parameters  objectively  and 
quantitatively,  merely  by  adding  more  subroutines. 
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Figure  1.  EIR  Flow  Diagram 


The  requirement  for  this  proposed  model  or 
management  tool  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  comple¬ 
xity  and  quantities  of  aircraft  the  Army  has  acquired. 
The  increased  feedback  data,  on  equipment  operation, 
maintenance  and  transportation,  has  become  overwhelm¬ 
ing  in  recent  years;  however,  this  tool  is  necessary 
in  order  to  plan  and  manage  the  support  system,  A 
case  study  will  be  used  to  describe  the  computerized 
model.  The  subsystem  selected  as  a  case  about  which 
to  develop  the  computerized  decision  model  is  part 
of  the  Army’s  first  attack  helicopter  (AH-lG)  sys¬ 
tem.  The  tail  rotor  subsystem  was  determined  to  be 
the  lowest  system  break-down  comprised  of  the  major 
components  shown  below: 


1. 

Quandrant  Assembly 

Drawing  No. 

209-001-723-1 

2. 

Cable  Assembly  Quadrant 

Drawing  No. 

209-001-728-1 

3. 

Pulley 

Drawing  No. 

MS  202202 

4. 

Pulley  Bracket 

Drawing  No. 

209-001-724-1 

5.  Cable  Assembly 

Drawing  No,  205-001-724-1 

6.  Bracket  Pulley  Assembly 
Drawing  No.  204-001-825-3 

7.  Silent  Chain  Assembly 
Drawing  No.  204-001-739-3 

Furthermore,  the  system  was  determined  to  he  in 
series  which  is  a  condition  where  a  group  of  compo¬ 
nents  are  arranged  such,  that  all  must  function  pro¬ 
perly  for  the  system  to  succeed. 

The  EIR  selection  technique  was  based  on  assign¬ 
ing  weight  values  to  the  four  parameter  values  falling 
in  certain  ranges.  These  ranges  are  based  on  all 
available  information.  For  example,  reliability  of  a 
given  component  may  be  found  to  be  above  .90,  and, 
thus,  this  parameter  would  receive  a  weight  of  0,  The 
four  ranges  and  the  weight  values  shown  in  Table  I 
were  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  writer  based  on 
experience. 
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TABLE  I  PRE-SELECTED  PARAMETER  WEIGHT  VALUES 


ASSIGNED  NUMERICAL 


PARAMETER 

Reliability 

RANGE 

0-.25 

WEIGHT  VALUE 
1.0 

.25-. 50 

.75 

.50-. 90 

.25 

.90-1.0 

0 

Availability  ranges  and  weight  assignments  were 
similarly  selected.  Ranges  for  total  annual  cost  of 
inventory  and  total  annual  cost  to  live  with  the  pro¬ 
blem  were  selected  according  to  AVSCOM's  procurement 
review  board  dollar  breakdown  with  weight  values  for 
each  range  based  on  the  writer’s  experience. 

The  input  data  necessary  to  determine  the  values 
of  these  four  parameters  are  as  follows ; 


2.  Mean  Time  Between  Failures 

3.  Mean  Time  Between  Maintenance 

4 .  Down  Time 

5 .  Rate  of  Demand 

6.  Yearly  Flight  Hours  of  Aircraft  Fleet 

7.  Total  Units  Failed 

8.  Cost  Per  Unit 

9.  Order  Quantity 

The  output  of  this  program  is  a  listing  of  comp 
nent  numbers  ranked  in  order  from  the  one  in  most 
urgent  need  of  attention  to  the  least  urgent.  The 
values  of  the  four  parameters  are  also  given,  along 
with  additional  information  concerning  the  component 
See  Table  II. 


1.  Component  Number 


TABLE  II  COMPUTER  OUTPUT 


SEQ 

MTBM  ACTIVE 

DOWN 

TIME 

ROD 

YFHOAC 

TOTAL 

UNITS 

FAILED 

$CPU 

ORDER 

QUANTITY 

WEIGHT 

1 

210  2.0 

143.1 

356724 

239 

9.33 

1500 

1.15 

2 

210  2.5 

121.2 

356724 

16 

6.19 

1000 

0.90 

3 

210  2.0 

224.3 

356724 

4 

14.76 

5000 

0.65 

4 

210  2.0 

3.1 

356724 

5 

23.43 

1000 

0.50 

5 

210  2.0 

95.4 

356724 

3 

18.03 

8000 

0.50 

TABLE 

II  COMPUTER  OUTPUT 

(cent*  d) 

SEQ 

PROJ  FILE  NO. 

COMP 

NO. 

RELIA 

AVAIL 

INVENTORY 

$C0ST 

$C0ST  TO 

LIVE 

W/PROBLEM 

MTBF 

1 

2090017201 

5 

.9800 

.9867 

1177145.00 

22424.77 

148.4 

2 

2090017281 

2 

.9930 

.9942 

594878.31 

5180.35 

426.2 

3 

204001739  3 

7 

.9858 

.9906 

445055.69 

25072.59 

210.0 

4 

202202 

3 

.9704 

.9804 

6823.10 

83580.38 

100.0 

5 

2040018253 

6 

.9974 

.9983 

154968.56 

5636.92 

1141.0 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  computer  model  performs  its  evaluation  task 
by  receiving,  processing,  and  evaluating  all  the 
failure  data  reported  for  each  component  or  EIR  case. 
Additionally,  given  values  are  put  in  from  AVSCOM 
concerning  mean  down  time,  cost  per  unit,  rate  of 
demand  per  month,  unit  holding  cost  per  month,  opti¬ 
mum  order  quantity,  reorder  point,  leadtime,  cost 
per  order,  stockout  costs,  expected  demand  during 
lead time  greater  than  the  reorder  point,  and  the 
yearly  flight  hours  of  the  aircraft  fleet.  The  reli¬ 
ability  for  each  component  is  calculated,  weighed 
according  to  its  pre-selected  weight  assignment  values 
assigned  a  weight  value  and  stored.  The  same  is  done 
for  the  other  parameters.  Thus,  the  management  tech¬ 
nique  for  determining  the  priority  of  the  Army*s  EIR 
evaluation  has  been  duplicated  by  the  computer.  The 
advantages  of  the  model  are  numerous  and  of  tanta¬ 
mount  significance.  One  advantage  is  its  aid  in  con¬ 
sistently  processing  and  considering  a  large  number 
of  EIRs  quantitatively.  Total  evaluation  and  visi¬ 
bility  are  obtained  by  being  able  to  evaluate  all 
EIRs  relative  to  significant  parameters  versus  con¬ 
jecture  and  circumstantial  pressures. 
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DC9-30  HEFRIGERATION  SISTEM  DIAGNOSIS  BY  COMPUTER 

J.  Albert,  Project  Engineer, 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Miami,  Florida 


Summary 

A  novel  ii»thod  of  quickly  diagnosing  DC9-30 
refrigeration  problems  is  presented.  Readily  obta^- 
able  steady  state  data  are  substituted  in  mathematical 
models  relating  to  component  performance^and  the  re¬ 
sults  compared  to  prescribed  operating  limits  by 
computer  for  instantaneous  diagnosis.  In  addition, 
hot  day  conditions  are  mathematically  simulated  and 
potential  system  problems  predicted  to  provide  pre¬ 
ventative  maintenance.  An  ’*on  condition”  m^tenance 
programme  based  on  these  concepts  has  been  implemented, 
resulting  in  significant  reduction  in  maintenance  costs 
and  increased  system  reliability. 

This  instantaneous  diagnostic  approach  to  aircraft 
maintenance  practices  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  type  in  the  airline  industry. 

Introduction 

During  normal  aircraft  operation,  air  conditioning 
components  degrade  until  adequate  cabin  cooling  is  not 
provided.  Maintenance  programmes  based  on  "hard  time" 
for  the  individual  components  have  been  ineffectual  in 
maintaining  an  acceptable  level  of  system  reliability 
because  of  the  tenuity  of  most  of  the  component  failure 
time  relationships.  Furthermore,  existing  trouble¬ 
shooting  techniques  have  been  inadequate  in  quickly 


isolating  problems,  resulting  in  prolongation  of 
problems  and  high  maintenance  costs. 

Because  of  the  concern  to  ensure  adequate  passen¬ 
ger  comfort  and  to  reduce  ^stem  maintenance  costs,  it 
was  concluded  that  a  preventative  maintenance  progr^e 
was  required  to  predict  system  deficiencies,  featuring 
a  simple  "in  situ"  test,  compatible  with  the  daily 
airline  operation  time  framework, together  with 
instantaneous  system  diagnosis. 

System  Description 

The  Doiiglas  DC9-30  refrigeration  system  is 
designed  and  built  by  AiResearch  and  has  proved  to  be 
a  reliable  and  well  designed  system. 

The  system  consists  of  two  identical  air  cycle 
systems  supplied  with  pneumatic  air  by  either  the 
engines  or  the  auxiliary  power  unit  (APU).  A  simpli¬ 
fied  system  schematic  appears  in  Figure  1.  Heat 
rejection  is  effected  by  an  electric  fan  on  the 
groxmd  and  ram  air  in  flight.  Overheat  protection  is 
provided  by  thermal  switches  at  the  pack  outlet  and 
compressor  discharge  while  turbine  overspeed  is 
prevented  by  a  thermal  switch  at  the  turbine  inlet. 
Cockpit  indication  is  provided  for  pneumatic  supply 
pressure,  regulated  supply  pressure  and  pack  discharge 
temperature. 


FIGURE  I-  SCHEMATIC  OF  SIMPUFIED  OF  DC9-30  AIR  CYCLE  SYSTEM 
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System  Malfunctions 

The  major  causes  of  system  malfunction  are: 

(a)  Low  air  flow  caused  by  malfunctioning  pressure 
regulator  and/or  flow  control  valve.  Although 
the  heat  exchangers  have  less  air  to  cool,  the 
turbine  work  and  heat  of  compression  are  reduced, 
resulting  in  a  high  turbine  discharge  temperature 
and  poor  cooling.  Figure  2  provides  a  graphical 
representation . 


(b)  High  supply  air  flow  also  caused  by  malfunctioning 
pressure  regulator  and/or  flow  control  valve. 
Excessive  supply  air  produces  increased  turbine 
work  and  heat  of  compression  with  actuation  of 
either  the  compressor  discharge  or  turbine  inlet 
thermal  switch,  resulting  in  pack  shutdown.  A 
graphical  representation  is  also  shown  in  Figure 
2. 

(c)  Degraded  air  cycle  machine  as  a  result  of  turbine 
nozzle  and  blade  erosion.  A  reduction  in  turbine 
work  and,  in  turn,  heat  of  compression  results  in 
high  turbine  discharge  temperature  and  poor  cool¬ 
ing.  Figure  3  shows  the  effects  of  a  degraded 
air  cycle  machine. 


(d)  Premature  opening  of  the  water  separator  anti-ice 
valve.  Relatively  hot  supply  air  from  the  primary 
heat  exchanger  outlet  is  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
relatively  cool  turbine  discharge  air,  resulting 
in  poor  cooling.  A  graphical  representation  is 
shown  in  Figure  4. 


FIGURE  4  =EFFECTS  OF  MALFUNCTIONINGWATER  SEPARATOR  ANTHGE  VALVE 


(e)  Degraded  primary  and/or  secondary  heat  exchangers. 
Degraded  heat  exchangers  reduce  heat  rejection  and 
results  in  a  high  turbine  discharge  temperature 
and  poor  cooling.  In  extreme  cases  of  degradation, 
actuation  of  either  the  compressor  discharge  or 
turbine  inlet  thermal  switch  will  occur,  resulting 
in  pack  shutdown.  Figure  5  represents  the  effects 
of  degradation  in  both  units  without  actuation  of 
either  thermal  switch. 


Programme  Development 

The  malfunctions  described  produce  41  combinations  of 
poor  system  operation.  Although  a  single  component  can 
be  changed  at  a  planned  time,  restoration  of  system 
performance  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  of  the 
thermodynamic  balance  between  the  components. 

The  object  of  any  system  maintenance  is  that,  in 
addition  to  the  integral  parts,  the  sum  of  the  integral 
parts  (i.e.  the  system)  shall  perform  within  prescribed 
limits  of  operation  and  reliability. 

Cockpit  indications  provide  diagnosis  of  only  the 
pressure  regulator  valve  by  means  of  the  regulated  supply 
air  pressure  indicator.  The  pneumatic  supply  pressure 
indication  is  not  a  function  of  system  performance  while 
the  pack  discharge  temperature,  though  indicating  total 
system  performance,  provides  no  fault  isolation. 

A  review  of  the  system  installation  showed  that  all 
parameters  for  complete  system  diagnosis  could  be 
readily  measured,  involving  modest  labour  and  material 
resources. 

AiResearch  data  were  obtained,  from  which  mathemat¬ 
ical  models  were  developed  for  the  performance  of  each 
component,  independent  of  ambient  conditions.^  With  the 
efficiency  of  each  component  determined,  the  aggregate 
system  performance  can  be  predicted  for  any  ambient. 
Hence,  the  refrigeration  system  can  be  tested  in  the 
spring  and  system  performance  predicted  under  summer 
conditions.  Defective  components  can  be  detected  and 
replaced  before  summer,  providing  a  preventative  main¬ 
tenance  programme.  An  annual  fleetwide  pre-summer 
efficiency  was  to  form  the  basis  of  such  a  programme. 

A  performance  standard  based  on  Eastern *s  most  ther¬ 
mally  severe  station  (Dallas)  was  chosen,  requiring  the 
cabin  to  be  cooled  with  the  APU  source  to  a  mlnirmim  com¬ 
fort  level  from  hot  soaked  conditions  in  an  acceptable 
time.  In  addition,  the  overheat  switches  were  not  to 
actuate  with  the  engine  at  take-off  power  at  the  same 
selected  ambient.  Fuselage  thermodynamic  data  from 
Douglas  enabled  the  cabin  cooling  requirements  for  the 
selected  hot  day  conditions  to  be  determined.^ 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  calculations  and 
logic  process,  it  was  decided  to  computerize  the  entire 
procedLire  to  provide  instantaneous  diagnosis.  It  was 
determined  that  the  existing  communications  terminals 
could  be  used  for  transmitting  test  data  and  receiving 
the  required  instantaneous  information. 
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Test  Procedure 

Heat  exchanger  supply  air  inlet  and  outlet  tempera¬ 
tures  are  obtained  by  removing  plugs  and  switches  from 
the  heat  exchanger  inlet  and  outlet  ducts  and  instal¬ 
ling  dial  temperature  gaviges  with  stainless  steel 
adapters.  Heat  exchanger  cooling  air  outlet  tempera¬ 
tures  cannot  be  readily  measured.  Flow  control  valve 
pressures  are  measured  with  pressure  gauges  comected 
to  the  valve  by  flexible  hoses  replacing  the  rigid 
valve  sense  lines  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 


FIGURE  6:  FLOV/  CONTROL  VALVE  SCHEMATIC 


With  APU  pneumatic  source,  each  pack  is  allowed  to 
thermally  stabilize  with  the  temperature  control  valve 
closed  to  ensure  that  the  entire  air  supply  passes 
through  the  pack,  and  the  turbine  nozzle  valve  open  to 
allow  the  flow  control  valve  to  operate  at  its  regula¬ 
tion  point.  After  stabilizing,  pressure  and  temperature 
gauge  readings  are  recorded.  Ambient  conditions  are 
obtained  during  pack  stabilization.  The  data  points 
are  arranged  in  specific  o^er  and  relayed  to  the  com¬ 
puter  through  a  communications  terminal.  The  data  are 
automatically  processed  and  system  diagnosis  together 
with  defective  components  instantaneously  displays  . 

Testing  of  both  packs  requires  2  hours  (4  manhours). 
One  set  of  equipment  for  testing  both  packs  simulta¬ 
neously  costs  approximately  $450. 

Computer  Details 

IBM  2740  or  UHIVAC  UlOO  terminals,  located  at  all 
stat^nl  aroused  for  transmitting  Sata  to  an  IBM  _ 
360/65  computer  in  Miami,  The  "real  time"  programe  is 
contained  in  three  lOK  modules  written  in  A/L,  Modified 
IBM  Fortran  macro  routines  are  used  for  computing 
ejqjonential  functions. 


The  following  simplified  constructions  cover  the 
major  features  of  the  programme.  Duct  temperature 
losses  are  neglected  for  further  simplification  of  the 
presentation. 

Test  data  are  designated  as  follows  (Figure  1  also 
refers).  All  pressures  are  in  psig  and  all  temperatures 

in 


p.  =  flow  control  valve  inlet  pressure 
P2  =  flow  control  valve  inlet-to-throat 
differential  pressure 

Ti  =  primary  heat  exchanger  supply  air  inlet  temp. 
T2  “  primary  heat  exchanger  supply  air  outlet  temp 
To  =  secondary  heat  exch.  supply  air  inlet  temp. 

=  secondary  heat  exch.  supply  air  outlet  temp. 

T5  =  ambient  temp. 

T^  =  pack  discharge  temp. 

R  =  relative  humidity  {%) 


Flow  Control  Valve  (Venturi  Type) 

Applying  the  formula  for  compressible  flow  through 
a  venturi  with  valve  inlet  and  throat  dimensions 
laiovm^,  supply  air  in  Ib/min.  is  given  by. 


^PH-14.7~P2V*714 


1  fl  /'Pi+14.7-P9V*28^']o.5 

ws:  [;  ~v  pllriTT?  J 


1-0J694V 


/'Pi+14.7-P?^  1.^ 

V  Pi+iTT-r/ 


Pressure  Regulator  Valv^ 

Flow  control  valve  inlet  pressure  (P3_)  is  a  direct 
indication  of  regulated  supply  pressure. 

Water  Separator  Anti-Ice  Valve 

Let  T7  =  calculated  turbine  disch^ge  temp. 

Tg  =  turbine  discharge  temp,  (dry  air  rated) 

H  =  air  moisture  content 

To  determine  the  bypass  air  now  thr^h  the^water 
separator  anti-ice  valve,  calculated  turbine  discnarge 
te^erature  (T7)  and  primary  heat  exchanger  supply  air 
outlet  temperature  (Ti)  are  weight  averaged  and  equa- 
ted  with  the  pack  discharge  temperature 

To  determine  turbine  discharge  temperature  (Ty), 
drv  air  rated  turbine  discharge  temperature  ^Tg)  is 
determined  by  subtracting  the  dry  air  rated  turbine 
temperature  drop  from  the  turbine  inlet  temperat^e 
(Ti).  The  water  content  of  the  air  (H)  is  computed 
from  relative  humidity  (R)  and  ambient  temperature  (T^). 
Referring  to  the  graphical  representation  of  the  pr^ 
cess  in  Figure  7,  the  values  of  H  and  Tg  deternMe  the 
enthalpy  of  the  turbine  discharge  air.  Ma^taining 
constant  enthalpy  at  the  design  turbine  discharp 
pressure  at  saturation  conditions,  turbine  discharge 
temperature  can  be  determined. 


-  DRY  AIR  RATED  TURBINE  TEMPERATURE  DROP- 


CONSTANT 

ENTHALPY 


- w 

{moisture  content^ 


AIR  TEMPERATURE:  F 

FIGURE  7  :  DETERMINATION  OF  TURBINE  DISCHARGE  TEMP, 


The  mathematical  model  for  computim  turbine  dis- 
.ai-gl  tImpStture  is  developed  as  follows,  with  ecyia- 
,ons  first  developed  for  saturated  air: 

H  =/ T^  +  460*^  19. A1  at  29.92"  HgA  (2) 
V.  416.1  / 

H  =/T7  +  460"^  19.44  at  38"  HgA  (3] 

V  421.2  J 

vdiere  38"  HgA  is  design  turbine  discharge 

pressure  with  turbine  nozzle  valve  open. 

Also,  the  coefficient  of  specific  heat  for  air  at 
instant  pressure  (Cp)  was  derived  as  follows: 

C_  =  0.24  +  0.00003  (Formula  2)  (4, 

P  100 
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For  air  at  constant  enthalpy: 

Ty  or  Tg  =  0*6417H  +  constant 

T«  +  0.6a7(Fornmla  3)  =  T.  -  1.039(T3  -  T2) 

+  0.006417R (Formula  2)  (5) 

where  1,039  is  reciprocal  of  air  cycle  machine 
efficiency  of  0,96 


Formula  10  is  solved  for  Tq  (cooling  air  outlet 
temperature),  which  when  substituted  in  formula  7, 
the  equivalent  cooling  air  flow  (W^)  is  computed  to 
produce  an  actual  heat  transfer  of  Q,  With  equivalent 
cooling  air  flow  normalized  to  hot  day  conditions, 
and  an  assumed  hot  day  supply  air  flow  substituted  in 
formula  9,  the  primaiy  heat  exchanger  UA  factor  under 
hot  day  conditions  (UA2)  is  computed.  Figure  9  is  a 
graphical  representation  of  the  process. 


Formula  5  is  solved  for  Ty  (turbine  discharge 
temperature). 

Therefore,  supply  air  flow  through  the  air  cycle 
machine  and  secondary  heat  exchanger  idien  bypassing 
equals:  P 

(Formula  1)  -  I^T2  -  17^ 

Primary  Heat  Exchanger 

Assuming  zero  convection  and  radiation: 

Heat  Transfer (Q)  =  ^•Cp(T^  *“  *^2) 

=  (Formula  1)  (Formula  4)(T2  “ 

=  Wf (Formula  4)  (T9  -  T^  -  8)  (7) 

where  =  equivalent  cooling  air  flow 

T9  =  equivalent  cooling  air  outlet  temp, 

8  =  temperature  rise  of  cooling  air  due 
to  fan 

Logarithmic  Kean  Temperatxire  Difference  (LMTD)  » 
(T,  -  To)  -  (T2  -  Tc  -  8) 

.  (T^-V . - 

^®e(T2  -  T5  -  8) 

A  graphical  representation  of  the  heat  transfer 
process  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 


.TEST  SUPPLY  AIR 
(FORMULA  i) 


air  temp. 

«F 

200 


AMBIENT  TEMP,  (tj) 


FJ6Ufi£  8  *  HEAT  Exchanger  heat  transfer  process 

From  AiResearch  steady  state  data^,  the  following 
relationship  was  derived: 

UA  =  wO-3867  X  ;f^0,3268 

=  (Fomula  1)  ^  (9 

When  W^  is  at  the  design  point  (79.2  Ib/min) 

UA  =  4.17(Formula  i)°-3867 . 

Also  DOT  =  Q 
UA 

Therefore,  when  Wj^  is  at  the  design  point: 

(Formula  8)  ~  (Formula  4)(T^  -  T2)  x 

.  ^  ,v0.6l33 

(Formula  1)  (10 


Hot  day 

SUPPLY  AIR 


A2  ■ 

SUPPCY 
AIR  FLOW 


/  EQUIVALENT 
COOLI.NG  AIR 


DESIGN 
COOLING  AIR 


HEAT  EXCHANGER  UAietu/min^F 

FIGURE  9:  DETERMINATION  OF  HEAT  EXCHANGER  UA  FACTOR 


Assuming  no  bypass  air  and  zero  convection  and 
radiation: 

Heat  transfer(Q)  =  W.Cp(T3  -  T4) 

=(Forraula  1)  (Formula  4)  (T3  -  T^) 
=  Wf  (Formula  4)  (Tio  ~  T5  -  8)  (11) 

where  W^  =  equivalent  cooling  air  flow 

^10“  equivalent  cooling  air  outlet  temp. 

8  ~  ten^jerature  rise  of  cooling  air  due  to 
fan 

Logarithmic  Mean  Temperature  Difference  (IMTD)  = 

(T3  -  Tio)  -  -  Tj  -  8) 

(T3  -  Tip) 

^Se(T^_T5-8) 

Figure  7  provides  a  similar  qualitative  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  transfer  process  in  the  secondary 
heat  exchanger. 

From  AiResearch  steady  state  data^,  the  following 
relationship  was  derived: 

UA=wO-5599  xWfO-2222 

=  (formula  1)^*5599  ^  0.2222 

When  Wf  is  at  the  design  point  (106.3  Ib/min) 

UA  =  ;2.82(Formula  . 

Also  LMTD  =  Q 
UA  ' 

Therefore,  when  W^  is  at  the  design  point : 

(Formula  12)  =  (Formula  4)(T3  -  T4)  x 
(Formula 

Formula  14  is  solved  to  Tj^q  (cooling  air  outlet 
temperature),  which  when  substituted  in  formula  11, 
the  equivalent  cooling  air  flow  (Wf)  is  computed  to 
produce  an  actual  heat  transfer  of  Q.  With  equivalent 
cooling  air  flow  normalized  to  hot  day  conditions,  and 
an  assumed  hot  day  supply  air  flow  substituted  in 
formula  13,  the  primary  heat  exchanger  UA  factor  under 
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hot  conditions  (UA2)  is  computed.  Figure  9 
represents  the  secondary  heat  exchanger  heat  transfer 
process. 

If  air  is  bypassed  through  the  water  separator 
anti— ice  valve,  as  determined  in  formulae  2-6, 
formula  6  is  substituted  for  formula  1* 

Air  Cycle  Machine 

From  AiResearch  steady  state  data^,  the  following 
relationship  was  derived  for  the  air  cycle  machine  with 
the  turbine  nozzle  valve  open  and  no  bypass  air. 

Wg  =  (0.9747W)^'®^^^ 

=  jo, 9747 (Formula  (15) 

where  W  =  design  compressor  work  rate  (Btu/min) 

®  at  flowW 

Actual  work  done  at  flow  W  =  W.CpCT^  -  T2^ 

=(Formula  1) (Formula  4)  x 
(T3  -  T2)  (16) 

Therefore  efficiency (E)  =  Formula__l6 

Formula  15 

=  1.04S(T3  -  T2)  (Formula 4) 
X  (Fomrula  i)"0*S265 

(17) 

If  air  is  bypassed  through  the  water  separator 
anti— ice  valve,  as  determined  in  formulae  2  —  6, 
formula  6  is  substituted  for  formula  1. 

Figure  10  provides  a  graphical  representation  of 
the  air  cycle  machine  efficiency  computation. 


SUPPLY 
A]R  FLOW 
Ib/min 


AJR  CYCLE  MACHINE  EFFICIENCY  (E) 

FIGURE  lO;  determination  OF  AIR  CYCLE  MACHINE  EFFICIENCY 

By  correlating  steady  state  data  with  the  air  cycle 
machine  overhaul  test  requirements',  the  follovtog 
relationship  was  derived  for  the  air  cycle  machine 
with  the  turbine  nozzle  valve  closed  and  no  bypass  air; 

Wt  =  (1.2551^)^'®^^^ 

=  ^1.255(Formula  A)J 

where  W+  =  design  turbine  work  rate  (Btu/min)  at 
^  flow  W 

System  Performance  Standard 

The  following  relationship  was  developed  from 
Douglas  data?  for  the  DC9-30  aircraft  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  initial  hot  soaked  conditions: 

Ambient;  lOO^F  dry  bulb,  80^^  wet  bulb 
All  doors  closed 
No  electrical  load 
No  passengers 
Daylight  -  sunny 


Initial  Hot  Soaked  Conditions  (Continued) 

APU  operation 

Water  separator  anti-ice  valve  closed 

Turbine  nozzle  valve  closed 

Supply  air  84  Ib/min  (42  Ib/min  per  pack) 

Ti  =  416^F 

.2  ^  (M) 

e  1209^23 

v^ere  T^^  =  turbine  discharge  temperature 
T  =  pack  operating  time  (hours) 

The  minimum  comfort  level  for  transient  occupancy 
at  lOO^F  ambient  (the  Dallas  ^sign  point)  is  83  dry 
bulb  and  50^  relative  humidity^. 

A  relationship  between  pack  operating  time  (T)  and 
turbine  discharge  temperature  (T^q)  ,  to  ^ 

cabin  tenroerature  of  83°F  under  the  selected  hot  day 
conditions  derived  from  fonmila  19,  is  shown  in  Figure 
11, 

With  the  following  values  established  for  the 
primary  heat  exchanger  under  hot  day  conditions: 

UA  factor  from  formula  9  .  „  ^ 

Equivalent  cooling  air  flow  from  Formula  7  and  10 
Supply  air  flow  42  Ib/min  (assumed) 

Supply  air  inlet  temp,  —  4l6^F 
Cooling  air  inlet  temp,  =  108^ 

primary  heat  exchanger  supply  air  outlet  tempera¬ 
ture  (Tjn )  computed  from  formula  8  and  10  suitably 
xuodxf  dLou  • 

For  a  10C$  efficient  air  cycle  machine  with  the 
turbine  nozzle  valve  closed,  the  heat  of  compression 
at  42  Ib/min  supply  air  flow  (from  formula  18)  equals 


Q.96(Formula  18) 
42.C„ 


131. 4°F 


udiere  0.96  =  mechanical  efficiency  of  air  cycle 
machine 

Q  =  specific  heat  of  air  at  hot  day 
P  conditions  (0.2437  Btu/lb°F) 

Therefore,  for  any  ^r  cycle  machine  efficiency  (E), 
secondary  heat  exchanger  supply  air  inlet  temperature 

equals  ^  131.4(Formula  17) 

With  the  following  values  established  for  the 
secondary  heat  exchanger  under  hot  day  conditions: 

UA  factor  from  formula  13  .  .n  m 

Equivalent  cooling  air  flow  from  formulae  U  and  14 
Supply  air  flow  42  Ib/min  (assumed) 

Supply  air  inlet  temp,  =  T^^  +  131.4  (Formula  17) 
Cooling  air  inlet  temp.  =  108^ 

secondary  heat  exchanger  supply  air  outlet  tempera¬ 
ture  (T12)  is  conqputed  from  formula  12  and  14,  suita¬ 
bly  modified. 

By  substitution  in  formula  18,  the  dry  air  rat^ 
turbine  temperature  drop  at  42  Ib/min  supp^  a^  flow, 
with  the  turbine  nozzle  valve  closed,  is  138,7^. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  following  model  was 
developed : 

/Tno  +  460\  19.05 
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Following  a  similar  procedure  for  determining  test 
turbine  discharge  temperature  (Ty) : 

T*io  +  0,6417  (Formula  21)  =  (Formula  20)  -  (22) 

138,7(Formula  17)  +  78.3 

where  -  predicted  turbine  discharge  temperature 
under  hot  day  conditions. 

From  the  above  hot  day  formulae  19-22,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  predicted  turbine  discharge  temperature 
and  air  cycle  machine  efficiency,  with  constant 
primary  and  secondary  heat  exchanger  efficiency  of 
95^  of  design,  can  be  derived  as  shown  in  Figure  11, 
The  95^  efficiency  factor  allows  for  the  inability  of 
overhauled  heat  exchangers  to  be  totally  restored  to 
the  desicn  condition. 

air  cycle  machine  efficiency  (E) 


0.75  0.80  0.82  0.85  0.90  0.95  1.00 


air  cycle  machine  efficiency  of  0.82,  with  a  turbine 
discharge  temperature  of  58°F,  is  required  to  provide 
the  minimum  comfort  level  of  83°F.  (Fig*  H  refers),. 
Referring  to  AiRe search  data  for  the  water  separator®, 
sufficient  water  is  extracted  under  the  hot  day  con¬ 
ditions  to  produce  a  relative  humidity  of  less  than 
50^,  thereby  complying  with  the  minimum  transient 
comfort  levels'^. 

For  the  hot  day  take-off  power  conditions,  appli¬ 
cable  flow  and  temperatures  were  substituted  in  the 
hot  day  formulae.  As  minimum  compliance  with  the 
cabin  cooling  standard  does  not  incur  actuation  of 
either  the  compressor  overheat  or  turbine  over speed 
switch,  the  programme  is  confined  to  simulating  the 
hot  day  APU  operation.  A  graphical  representation  of 
the  hot  day  pack  performance  is  provided  in  Figure  12, 


The  data  are  first  tested  for  validity  by  applying 
prescribed  limits  to  each  data  point.  Any  data  point 
exceeding  its  limit  is  automatically  displayed.  In 
order  to  detect  data  transpositions,  the  data  must 
show  that: 

a)  Heat  exchanger  supply  air  inlet  temperature 
exceeds  the  outlet  temperature. 

b)  Heat  exchanger  supply  air  outlet  temperature 
exceeds  the  cooling  air  inlet  temperature. 


offending  data  points 


If  the  test  data  are  in  order,  the  following  sim¬ 
plified  computation  procedure  is  automatically 
followed.  Components  out  of  operating  limits  are 
automatically  displayed  on  the  print-out. 

Flow  Control  Valve 


The  computed  flow  in  formula  1,  normalized  to  hot 
day  conditions,  is  compared  to  the  valve  operating 
limits  of  supply  air  flow. 

Pressure  Regulator  Valve 

The  regulated  pressure  (P^)  is  compared  to  the  valve 
operating  limits  of  supply  air  pressure. 

Water  Separator  Anti-Ice  Valve 

If  the  valve  is  bypassing  supply  air,  as  determined 
in  formula  2-6,  and  pack  discharge  temperature  (T5) 
exceeds  40®F  (allowing  for  permissable  valve  leakage), 
the  water  separator  anti-ice  valve  is  defective. 

Air  Cycle  Machine 

If  the  air  cycle  machine  efficiency  (E),  computed  in 
formula  17,  is  below  0.82  (Figure  11  refers),  the  unit 
is  below  acceptable  performance. 

Heat  Exchangers 

If  the  air  cycle  machine  is  below  acceptable  perfor¬ 
mance  (less  than  0.82  efficiency),  an  air  cycle  machine 
efficiency  of  1.0  is  substituted  in  formulae  20  and  21 
to  simulate  an  air  cycle  machine  change,  whereas  the 
computed  efficiency  (E)  is  applied  if  the  unit  is  in 
order.  If  the  predicted  turbine  discharge  temperature 
(T3^)  exceeds  58°F  (Figure  11  refers),  both  primary 
and  secondary  heat  exchangers  require  changing.  As 
both  iinits  are  in  a  common  plenum,  the  effect  of  chang¬ 
ing  one  unit  cannot  be  predicted,  as  blockage  in  one 
unit  produces  an  exaggerated  efficiency  in  the  other. 

Results  of  Programme  Implementation 

Implementing  the  programme  in  April  1972  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  6Q^  in  the  DC 9-30  refrigeration  log 
report  rate  and  a  reduction  of  3^  in  the  applicable 
component  removal  rate,  con^jared  to  the  equivalent  1971 
period.  A  greater  improvement  is  anticipated  in 
future  years,  as  all  corrective  actions  arising  from 
the  tests  were  not  completed  before  summer,  as  planned, 
because  of  a  late  start. 
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Summary 


Presented  in  this  paper  is  a  consideration  of  the 
affects  of  early  decisions  in  equipment  acquisition 
upon  the  life  cycle  costs  of  the  equipnent.  It 
describes  and  illustrates  how  a  stochastic  simula¬ 
tion  model  for  an  equipment  or  system  can  be  designed. 
It  also  illustrates  the  outcomes  in  terms  of  cost  and 
delays  that  result  when  the  system  is  simulated  over¬ 
time  for  a  given  set  of  failure  rates,  repair  times 
and  other  decision  parameters. 

The  factors  that  are  included  in  computing  the  life 
cycle  costs  are  discussed  and  the  procedure  for 
building  a  simple  model  is  also  presented.  Flow 
charts  are  used  to  illustrate  the  logic  of  the 
decision  points  that  must  be  considered  in  constinct- 
ing  the  model.  Random  number  generators  are 
explained  and  then  used  to  produce  equipment  fail¬ 
ure  times,  repair  times,  equipent  check-out  results 
after  repair,  lead  times  for  inventory  replacement, 
personnel  availability  and  other  related  stochastic 
processes.  A  simple  model  is  operated  so  that  an 
example  of  the  analysis  can  be  demonstrated. 

Introduction 


At  the  meeting  of  the  symposium  in  1969,  a  paper 
entitled  ’’Reliability  Management  Simulation  Exercise” 
was  presented.  It  described  a  reliability  simulation 
game  in  use  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics  as  part  of  a  course 
in  reliability.  In  this  exercise  the  players  are 
placed  in  an  environment  resembling  the  real  world 
and  must  make  decisions,  trade-offs  and  solve  problems 
that  arise  in  the  acquisition  of  a  system.  When  the 
exercise  is  completed,  the  students  are  fully  aware 
of  the  critical  role  that  reliability  and  maintain¬ 
ability  play  in  system  acquisition  and  the  costs 
that  are  expected' during  the  life  cycle  of  the 
equipment . 

This  paper  is  a  follow-up  to  the  first  paper  and 
considers  in  more  detail  the  affects  that  decisions 
made  early  in  the  life  cycle  have  upon  costs  experi¬ 
enced  later  in  the  life  cycle.  In  this  paper,  a 
Monte  Carlo  Simulation  (or  stochastic  simulation) 
model  is  presented  that  peimits  the  student  to  ’’live” 
through  the  life  cycle  of  an  equipment  while  the 
equipment  is  in  the  research  and  development  stage. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  experiment  is  that  various 
trade-offs  can  be  tested  and  evaluated  before  a 
final  decision  is  made.  Since  parameters  that  are 
important  to  both  the  buyer  and  seller  can  be  tested, 
the  model  is  useful  to  both  parties  involved  in  a 
contract . 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  method 
for  performing  this  type  of  an  analysis  and  provide 
the  reader  with  an  example  of  how  the  MTBF  (Mean 
Time  Between  Failure)  affects  LCC  (Life  Cycle  Costs) . 
The  paper  does  not  consider  all  the  life  cycle 
factors  that  are  possible  because  some  factors  are 
peculiar  to  only  certain  applications.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  LCC-MTBF  relationship  and  the  comon 
costs  that  can  be  experienced  in  operating  equipment, 
on  the  use  of  random  number  generators,  and  the 
collection  of  data  that  is  needed  to  calculate  the 


life  cycle  costs. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  simulation  game.  The  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  is 
part  of  the  simulation  game  for  use  at  the  players 
discretion.  In  the  Monte  Carlo  Simulation,  a  system 
is  operated  or  tested  over  a  period  of  time  so  that 
the  user  can  judge  the  expected  outcome  of  his  deci¬ 
sions,  and  if  necessary,  repeat  the  process  using 
the  same  or  other  parameters.  In  the  simulation  game, 
the  players  are  provided  with  information  and  various 
results  in  a  real  time  mode .  In  this  paper  our  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  concentrated  on  the  Monte  Carlo  Simu¬ 
lation. 

To  illustrate  the  logic  in  building  such  a  model ,  tree 
diagrams  and  flow  charts  are  used.  To  produce  random 
events  including  such  things  as  failure  times,  per¬ 
sonnel  availability,  human  factors  problems,  repair 
times,  and  other  events  of  a  stochastic  nature, 
random  number  generators  are  used. 

The  paper  will  be  considered  successful  if  the  reader, 
not  already  familiar  with  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  and/ 
or  life  cycle  costs,  gains  an  insight  into  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  MTBF-LCC  relationship,  and  the  procedures 
for  constructing  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation  model.  To 
construct  a  model,  we  must  begin  by  defining  the 
problem.  Are  we  trying  to  find  what  MTBF  to  use  in 
a  design?  Or  perhaps  we  wish  to  know  what  affect 
priority  repair  jobs  have  on  the  operation  of  a 
system.  We  must  then  collect  information  on  the 
factors  to  be  considered  and  data  on  parameters  to 
be  used  in  the  simulation.  Then  we  can  build  the 
mathematical  model  and  test  it  by  making  a  short 
run  to  determine  its  validity.  Now  we  can  incorporate 
the  model  into  a  computer  program,  run  the  program 
and  perform  an  analysis  on  the  output. 

Factors  that  Affect  Life  Cycle  Costs  (LCCs) 


Let  us  proceed  by  listing  some  of  the  factors  that 
are  called  life  cycle  costs  and  isolating  those  that 
are  part  of  this  study.  They  are  called  LCCs  because 
they  are  the  costs  that  will  be  experienced  during 
the  life  of  the  equipment. 


Maintenance 

Spares 

Test  Equipment 
Training 

Inventory  Management 
Downtime 


Waiting  Time 
Transportation 
Technical  Data 
Operating  Costs 
Facilities 
Installation 


There  may  be  more,  but  this  list  should  give  the 
reader  some  idea  as  to  the  type  nomally  considered. 
In  this  paper  we  shall  consider  maintei^ce,  spares , 
test  equipment,  inventory  management ,  downTime  and 
waiting  time  because  they  are  common  to  most  equip - 
ments,  the^ constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  LCC 
dollar  and  also  because  most  of  them  are  dependent 
upon  the  MTBF  and/or  MlTK,  (Mean  Time  to  Repair) . 


Maintenance 


The  costs  of  maintenance  occur  when  equipment  fails. 
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They  include  direct  labor  and  overhead.  This  cost 
can  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  time  it  takes 
to  repair  the  equipment  by  the  cost  of  labor  and 
summing  over  the  number  of  failures.  It  can  also 
be  calculated  by  generating  failure  times  and  repair 
times  and  computing  the  labor  cost  for  each  failure 
and  then  adding  them. 

Test  Equipment 

This  factor  represents  the  cost  of  test  equipment 
that  is  necessary  to  analyze  equipment  failures. 

For  electronic  equipment  the  test  equipment  could 
be  the  various  meters  used  for  testing.  For 
mechanical  equipment  it  could  be  gauges,  tools, 
meters,  or  a  combination  of  all  three. 

Training 

To  perform  an  analysis  of  an  equipment  failure, 
the  individual  must  be  trained;  when  modifications 
are  made  retraining  may  be  necessary;  and  because 
of  personnel  turnover,  training  must  take  place 
periodically.  There  also  may  be  different  levels 
of  training  required  for  maintenance.  In  practice, 
training  is  a  never  ending  cost  and  must  be  recog¬ 
nized,  but  we  shall  not  consider  it  at  this  time 
even  though  it  is  part  of  the  simulation  game. 

Inventory  Management 

The  cost  of  managing  an  inventory  depends  upon  the 
number  and  quantity  of  items  in  the  inventory.  In 
turn,  the  number  and  quantity  depend  upon  the  fail¬ 
ure  rate  of  the  equipment,  the  life  of  replacement 
item  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  replace  the 
item. 

Spares 

The  number  of  spare  items  needed  depends  upon  the 
failure  rate  of  the  items.  The  cost  of  spares  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  spares  required 
by  the  price  of  the  spare.  Since  the  number  of 
spares  required  depends  upon  the  number  of  failures, 
spares  are  a  function  of  the  MTBF. 

Downtime 

This  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  repair  the 
equipment,  hence,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  MTTR,  the 
availability  of  test  equipment  and  maintenance  men 
and  whether  the  repair  facilities  are  busy  or  idle 
when  the  failure  occurs. 

Waiting  Time 

Waiting  time  is  usually  part  of  downtime  but  has 
been  isolated  here  so  that  we  can  illustrate  the 
relationship  between  waiting  time  and  the  MTBF  and 
MTTR.  It  is  defined  as  the  time  an  equipment  must 
wait  for  service,  wait  for  a  replacement  part,  wait 
for  transportation  or  whatever  the  causes  of  waiting 
might  be: 

Transportation 

The  cost  of  transportation  includes  costs  incurred 
to  ship  the  equipment  to  its  intended  location. 
However,  the  largest  part  of  the  transportation 
experienced  over  the  life  cycle  is  the  cost  of 
shipping  the  equipment  and/or  replacement  parts 
for  equipment  when  it  has  failed.  Since  the  number 
of  failures  depends  upon  the  failure  rate,  the 
transportation  cost  is  in  part  a  function  of  the 
failure  rate. 


Technical  Data 

Technical  data  includes  all  types  of  specifications, 
standards,  drawings,  instructions,  manuals,  test 
results  and  reports  used  in  all  stages  of  the  life 
cycle . 

Operating  Costs 

The  costs  peculiar  to  the  operation  of  an  equipment 
are  the  subject  of  this  factor.  This  includes  such 
things  as  fuel,  power,  manpower,  depreciation  and 
those  costs  normally  associated  with  the  operation 
of  an  equipment. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  are  the  buildings  and  space  required 
to  house  the  equipment  and  its  supporting  elements. 

If  new  buildings  must  be  constructed  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  office  space  for  the  operators  and  if  both 
must  be  air  conditioned,  then  the  costs  associated 
with  them  would  be  considered  facility  costs. 

Installation 

Many  times  an  equipment  requires  installation  and 
check-out  by  specialists.  If  so,  the  related  costs 
are  installation  costs.  These  brief  descriptions 
should  make  the  reader  aware  of  what  is  meant  by  an 
LCC  factor.  As  stated  earlier,  you  may  think  of 
several  more  that  should  be  included  for  certain 
equipments.  The  list  presented  is  not  intended  to 
be  complete,  but  is  indicative  of  the  concept  being 
considered. 

Building  the  Model 

Let  us  begin  this  section  of  the  paper  by  consider¬ 
ing  a  simple  example  to  illustrate  the  concept  to 
be  presented  later.  In  the  example,  we  shall  ask 
ourselves  a  series  of  questions  that  in  real  life 
would  be  apparent  when  the  problem  arises.  We  ask 
them  here  because  they  represent  the  type  of  elements 
that  must  be  considered  in  building  a  Monte  Carlo 
Simulation. 

Example  1 

The  situation  in  the  example  deals  with  the  failure 
of  a  light  bulb  in  our  kitchen  at  home.  The  ques¬ 
tions  we  usually  consider  are: 

1.  How  do  we  know  the  light  has  failed?  Obviously, 
if  it  is  a  single  light  then  we  are  in  darkness  and 
cannot  see  what  we  want  to  see.  But  if  it  is  a 
redundant  system  with  two  light  bulbs  or  multiple 
light  bulbs,  we  may  not  even  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  one  bulb  has  failed.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
design  the  equipment  with. some  sort  of  test  equipment 
built  into  the  system  that  registers  every  failure. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Monte  Carlo  model,  we 
must  consider  the^e  factors  because  of  the  affect  on 
the  failure  rate,  repair  time  and  number  of  spares 
required . 

2.  Is  a  special  tool  required  to  remove  and  replace 
the  bulb?  Is  it  available  and  does  it  work?  By 
this  I  mean,  is  a  step  ladder  needed?  Screwdriver? 
Pliers?  Special  bulb  removing  tool?  Or  can  it  be 
done  by  hand?  In  the  Monte  Carlo  Simulation,  we  iraist 
consider  the  probability  of  special  tools  being  avail¬ 
able  and  the  probability  that  they  are  in  operating 
condition.  If  they  are  not  available  or  do  not  work 
then  v/aiting  time  will  be  experienced  until  a  sub¬ 
stitute  is  found  or  the  tools  become  available  in 
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working  condition. 

3.  Does  the  replacement  operation  require  a  special 
skill?  To  change  a  light  bulb,  probably  not.  But 
suppose  the  light  bulb  could  not  be  reached  until 
some  other  things  were  removed.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  the  light  bulbs  were  in  an  electric  dryer  or 

a  car  radio.  Not  everyone  could  make  such  a  re¬ 
placement.  In  the  Monte  Carlo  Simulation,  we  must 
consider  the  availability  of  personnel  in  such  a 
simulation. 

4.  Must  other  units  be  shut  down  to  make  the  repair? 
Some  people  might  turn  off  all  the  power  in  the 
house  to  make  such  a  repair.  This  will  not  cause 

a  problem  other  than  with  an  electric  clock  which 
now  must  be  reset.  But  consider  the  complex  equip¬ 
ment  in  many  systems  that  cannot  be  shut  down 
without  causing  lengthy  delays  in  restarting  and 
perhaps  causing  other  failures. 

5.  Do  we  have  a  replacement  bulb  in  the  house? 

(This  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  questions  we 
literally  asked  ourselves) .  If  we  do  not ,  then  we 
again  experienced  both  downtime  and  waiting  time. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  very  costly  because  we  may  have 
to  go  out  to  eat  when  the  kitchen  light  is  burned 
out.  Whether  we  have  a  light  depends  upon  how  well 
we  are  managing  the  light  bulb  inventory.  In  the 
Monte  Carlo  Simulation,  it  is  necessary  to  check 
the  inventory  status,  to  deduct  an  item  from  inven¬ 
tory  when  a  replacement  is  made  and  to  replenish 
the  inventory  at  the  appropriate  time. 

6.  Questions  two  and  three  can  be  reversed  at  this 
time.  That  is,  are  special  tools  or  skills  required 
to  make  the  replacement?  Can  other  items  be  damaged 
when  the  replacement  is  being  made?  The  Monte  Carlo 
Simulation  must  reflect  the  probability  of  events 
such  as  this, 

7.  Does  the  light  bulb  work  after  the  repair  has 
been  made?  If  not,  maybe  the  failure  was  in  the 
switch  and  not  in  the  bulb.  If  the  bulb  works  now 
will  it  continue  to  work?  In  other  words ,  is  there 
another  reason  for  the  bulb  failure?  We  usually 
assume,  and  rightly  so,  that  when  a  light  doesn^t 
work  then  the  bulb  must  be  replaced.  But  in  complex 
equipment,  an  analysis  must  be  made  of  the  equipment 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  failure  before  the 
correct  replacement  can  be  made. 

The  question  was  intended  to  cover  the  check-out 
that  is  required  after  making  a  repair.  In  the 
Monte  Carlo  Simulation,  there  will  be  probabilities 
that  the  correct  part  was  changed,’  that  no  damage 
occurred  during  the  installation  of  the  part  and 
that  the  system  checks  out  satisfactorily  after  the 
repair . 

Tree  Diagram 

A  tree  diagram  to  illustrate  the  decision  flow  has 
been  constructed  and  appears  in  Figure  1.  In  each 
branch  of  the  tree  where  a  "yes"  or  "no"  appears, 
there  is  a  probability  corresponding  to  "yes"  and  a 
probability  corresponding  to  "no",  the  sum  of  which 
is  equal  to  one.  IVhere  a  "G"  appears,  a  probability 
density  function  is  used  to  represent  the  possible 
states  of  nature,  that  is,  the  possible  outcomes. 

The  probabilities  and  the  probability  density  func¬ 
tions  should  be  based  upon  historical  data.  In  the 
Monte  Carlo  Simulation,  we  shall  assume  that  the 
density  functions  are  exponential  unless  stated 
otherwise  and  that  the  outcomes  restricted  to  "yes" 


or  "no"  are  Bemouli  processes. 

Flow  Chart 

If  we  were  writing  a  computer  program  to  simulate 
the  process  described,  we  would  find  a  flow  chart 
to  be  very  helpful.  The  flow  chart  outlines  the 
logical  sequence  of  events  to  be  performed  by  the 
computer.  It  provides  us  with  a  path  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  computer  run.  It  tells  us 
exactly  what  to  do,  e.g.,  when  to  generate  random 
numbers,  what  records  to  keep  and  when  to  stop. 

Flow  charts  are  usually  more  complicated  than  this 
one  which  is  purposely  kept  simple  to  illustrate 
the  concept.  See  Figure  2. 

Example  2 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  system  that  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  electronic  equipments  identified  as 

#1^  #2,  - #10.  This  equipment  is  contained 

in  one  location  and  perfoms  the  same  function.  For 
example,  they  could  be  data  banks,  or  electronic 
test  equipments,  or  something  similar.  Each 
equipment  has  the  same  failure  modes  and  we  shall 
identify  them  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  so  that  there 
are  a  total  of  five. 

Suppose  that  we  are  interested  in  estimating  the 
life  cycle  costs  for  one  year  for  equipment  with 
an  MTBF  of  100  hours.  We  shall  also  assume  that 
the  model  is  so  complex  it  must  be  simulated  to 
estimate  these  costs. 

From  past  histor>%  we  know  that  failures  are  ex¬ 
ponential  and  that  repair  times  fit  a  log-normal 
distribution.  Each  equipment  operates  for  about 
20  hours  per  day  so  the  10  equipments  generate  a 
total  of  200  hours  daily.  For  a  100  hour  MTBF  the 
expected  number  of  failures  is  two  per  day.  The 
average  repair  time  is  eight  hours  per  failure 
which  means  that  we  can  expect  about  16  hours  of 
repair  time  per  day.  If  there  are  two  repairmen 
on  duty,  they  can  work  on  some  jobs  at  the  s^e 
time  and  reduce  the  average  repair  time  to  six 
hours.  But  when  a  second  job  comes  in,  each  man 
works  on  a  separate  job.  Equipments  #1  and  #2 
have  priority.  When  either  of  them  is  down,  both 
men  stop  what  they  are  doing  and  work  pgethei'  to 
get  the  equipment  back  in  working  condition.  Each 
man  has  a  portable  test  rig  that  was  provided  at 
a  cost  of  $2,000  each  to  use  on  a  job  but  they  do 
not  have  a  back-up  rig.  If  a  rig  is  down  for  re¬ 
pairs  they  work  on  jobs  together.  There  is  five 
percent  chance  that  a  test  rig  will  be  down  for 
repairs  and  the  average  repair  time  is  two  days. 

To  maintain  as  mucli  simplicity  as  possible  let  us 
assume  that  there  is  one  replacement  part  used  for 
each  of  the  five  failure  modes .  These  parts  are 
labeled  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e.  During  development,  the 
test  results  indicated  failure  rates  for  these  parts 
as  follows: 


Part 

Cost 

Failure  Rate 

Expected 

Failures :  I 

Per  Hour 

Per  Day 

Per  Wk 

Per  Mo 

a 

$  5 

.003 

.6 

4.2 

18.2 

b 

10 

.001 

.2 

1.4 

6.1 

c 

8 

.001 

.2 

1.4 

6.1 

d 

20 

.002 

,4 

2.8 

12.1 

e 

10 

.003 

4.2 

18,2 

2.0 

14.0 

60.7 
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Based  on  this  information,  the  inventory  manager 
decides  to  carry  an  inventory  corresponding  to  the 
expected  demand  over  two  months  and  to  place  on 
order  when  the  inventory  level  reaches  9  for  part 

а,  3  for  part  b,  3  for  part  c,  6  for  part  d,  and 

9  for  part  e.  The  average  time  it  takes  to  replace 
a  part  in  the  inventory  is  normally  distributed  with 
an  average  of  8  days  and  a  standard  deviation  of  2 
days. 

Students  are  hired  during  the  summer  to  allow  the 
repairmen  to  take  a  vacation  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  if  either  man  is  out,  the  remaining 
man  must  keep  the  shop  going.  Students  can  only 
perform  simple  repairs.  If  a  wait  is  expected  to 
be  longer  than  a  day,  the  jobs  are  contracted  with 
a  vendor  at  $200  each  and  will  take  10  hours  to 
repair.  Hence,  waiting  time  has  a  value  of  $20 
per  hour  under  those  conditions.  When  equipment 
does  not  pass  the  check-out  after  repair,  the 
failure  analysis  and  repair  will  take  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  hours. 

With  these  facts  available,  let  us  list  the  main 
elements  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  model  and 
then  construct  a  flow  chart.  The  step  by  step 
procedure  is  as  follows : 

1.  Define  the  parameters,  procedures,  and  policies 
related  to  operation,  inventory  management  and  main¬ 
tenance  . 

2.  Generate  an  equipment  failure  time  and  start 
the  clock  to  keep  track  of  the  downtime. 

3.  Call  the  repairman.  Does  the  job  have  a  prior¬ 
ity?  Is  the  repairman  busy  or  idle? 

4.  Is  the  test  rig  operating? 

5.  Is  the  spare  part  available? 

б.  Generate  an  equipment  repair  time. 

7.  Does  the  equipment  pass  the  check-out  after 
repair? 

For  each  of  these  questions,  we  must  generate  a 
random  number  to  deteimine  the  outcome  of  the 
situation.  If  there  is  a  problem  in  any  one  of 
them,  then  other  alternatives  must  be  considered 
and  the  waiting  time  recorded.  We  shall  also  keep 
track  of  the  cost  of  spares,  maintenance  time  that 
cost  $10  an  hour  for  direct  labor,  repair  and  de¬ 
preciation  to  the  test  rigs.  The  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  an  inventory  amounts  to  .09  of  the  average  in¬ 
ventory  dollar  and  downtime  is  $10  per  hour. 

Figure  3  is  a  flow  chart  of  the  process  indicating 
the  decision  points  and  the  logic  of  the  program. 

We  must  not  overlook  our  purpose  in  building  such 
a  model,  which  is  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  system  over  its  useful  life. 

Probability  Models 

Once  the  flow  chart  has  been  constructed,  we  can 
design  the  probability  models.  They  should  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  real  world  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
the  situation  as  realistic  as  possible  which  means 
that  they  should  be  based  on  historical  data  or 
historical  facts.  Historical  data  implies  that 
an  operation  has  been  observed  over  a  period  of 
time  and  a  record  kept  of  the  success  and  failure 


of  the  operation.  From  this  record,  a  probability 
statement  can  be  made. 

For  example,  if  a  test  rig  was  called  upon  1,000  times 
during  the  past  year  and  found  in  usable  condition 
990  times  and  not  usable  10  times,  then  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  its  being  usable  at  any  one  time  is  990/1000 
or  .99. 

If  the  system  is  time  dependent,  then  failure  times 
must  be  recorded  so  that  a  density  function  can  be 
fitted  to  the  failure  data. 

Historical  fact  is  defined  here  as  a  policy  or  pro¬ 
cedure.  For  example,  the  policy  may  be  to  use  only 
one  maintenance  man.  As  a  result  of  this  policy, 
we  can  keep  track  of  the  time  when  he  is  busy  so  that 
when  failures  occur  we  can  check  his  status,  i.e., 
busy  or  idle,  which  may  affect  waiting  time  and  cost 
and  produce  a  statistic.  Thus,  the  historical  fact 
leads  to  a  quantitative  result. 

Taking  eacli  of  the  decision  points  in  turn,  let  us 
examine  in  detail  the  logic  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
Simulation. 

1.  To  generate  equipment  failure  times  we  shall 
assume  that  failures  are  exponential  and  that  the 
MTBF  is  100  hours.  This  MTBF  could  be  the  minimum 
acceptable  MTBF  specified,  or  it  could  represent  the 
state  of  the  art  or  some  negotiated  value.  In  any 
case,  for  an  MTBF  of  100  hours,  we  can  either  gen¬ 
erate  the  time  at  which  the  equipments  fail,  or  take 
each  equipment  separately  and  for  each  hour  of  opera¬ 
tion  generate  a  random  number,  then  test  it  to  see 
if  it  corresponds  to  successful  operation  or  un¬ 
successful  operation  of  the  equipment  during  that 
hour. 

The  first  method  uses  the  reliability  function  R(t)  = 
exp  (-t/MFBF)  to  generate  failure  times. 

If  the  first  method  is  used,  the  reliability  function 
is  written  as  a  function  of  the  random  number  and  the 
MTBF.  That  is,  the  failure  time  =  -MTBF  x  In 
(random  number) . 

This  equation  is  derived  by  solving  the  reliability 
function  for  t,  or  graphically,  entering  the  proba¬ 
bility  scale  with  a  uniform  random  number  and  finding 
the  corresponding  time  to  failure.  See  Figure  4. 
Failure  times  are  easily  generated  on  the  computer 
since  logarithmic  and  uniform  random  number  sub¬ 
routines  are  available.  The  program  to  generate  a 
failure  time  may  be  written  as: 

LET  R  =  RND(-l) 

LET  T  =  -M*  LOG  (R) 

Where  T  =  failure  time  and  M  =  MTBF 

LOG  (R)  is  a  subroutine  for  computing  a 
logarithmic 

RDN  (-1)  is  a  random  number  subroutine 

The  second  method  requires  that  we  check  each  equip¬ 
ment  each  hour  to  see  if  it  fails  during  that  hour. 
This  would  require  200  checks  per  day  if  we  operate 
10  equipments  20  hours  per  day.  By  selecting  a 
small  time  period,  we  can  force  one  of  two  possible 
decisions,  either  0  failures  or  1  failure.  We  shall 
use  the  second  method  to  facilitate  keeping  track  of 
the  time . 

2.  Is  the  repairman  busy?  It  depends  upon  the  number 
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of  repairmen  and  the  status  of  the  system.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  identify  when  these  men  are  busy 
and  then  check  to  see  if  they  are  busy  or  idle  when 
a  failure  occurs. 

On  the  computer  this  can  be  done  letting  a  variable 
name  equal  1  when  they  are  busy  and  0  when  they  are 
idle  and  then  check  the  condition  of  the  variable 
name.  Hence,  the  probability  that  they  are  busy 
depends  upon  the  MTBF,  the  MTTR  and  the  number  of 
repairmen . 

3.  Is  the  test  rig  in  operating  condition?  To 
answer,  we  again  generate  a  random  number  and  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  probability  that  it  is  working  and 
to  the  probability  that  it  is  not  working. _  If  it 
is  working,  then  the  repair  can  begin;  if  it  is  not 
then  we  must  have  the  test  rig  repaired  and  contract 
for  the  repair  job  if  it  is  more  than  8  hours. 

4.  Is  the  spare  part  available?  It  depends  upon 
the  inventory  status.  Since  a  running  coimt  of 
the  inventory  is  maintained,  a  check  can  be  made 
of  the  number  on  hand.  If  the  inventory  has  been 
depleted  then  the  job  must  wait  for  the  replacement 
part  or  be  sent  out  for  contract  repair. 

5.  Generate  a  repair  time.  The  repair  tinie  is 
generated  in  the  same  way  that  a  failure  time  was 
generated  except  for  the  probability  function.  We 
shall  assume  that  repair  times  for  a  log-normal 
distribution  are  applicable.  Consequently,  the 
reliability  function  will  differ  slightly. 

6.  Does  the  equipment  pass  check-out?  Again,  we 
consider  this  as  a  Bemouli  process  and  generate 

a  random  number  to  determine  whether  the  equipment 
passes  or  fails  check-out. 

Records 

While  the  simulation  is  operating  a  running  total ^ 
is  maintained  on  failure  times,  repair  time,  waiting 
time,  downtime,  inventory  levels,  maintenance  cost, 
inventory  cost,  cost  of  spares,  and  the  depreciation 
on  test  equipment. 

At  the  end  of  the  run,  these  totals  and  the  grand 
total  is  printed  out  so  that  we  can  compare  the^ 
relationship  between  the  LCC  and  the  MTBF,  It  is 
advisable  that  we  have  as  many  runs  as  possible 
for  each  MTBF  so  that  we  can  make  a  better  decision. 

Operating  Procedure 

To  operate  the  model,  we  shall  begin  at  time  zero 
and  generate  failures  then  follow  them  through  the 
flow  chart  keeping  a  record  of  the  costs  that  occur, 
the  inventory  levels  and  the  status  of  the  service 
facilities  and  supporting  equipment. 

The  cost  model  is  essentially  a  matter  of  cumulating 
the  costs  that  are  experienced  during  the  life  of 
the  equipment.  The  costs  are  those  listed  as  life 
cycle  cost  factors  and  as  indicated  earlier  they 
depend  upon  the  failures  generated.  Time  and  space 
do  not  permit  us  to  examine  every  failure  that  will 
be  generated  during  the  life  of  the  equipment.  But 
we  will  illustrate  the  procedure  manually  for  the 
first  few  failures  and  summarize  the  results  over 
a  year's  operation. 

The  policies  were  defined  in  the  preceding  section 
as  were  some  of  the  event  probabilities.  Let  us 
now  define  the  probabilities  that  will  be  used  in 
the  simulation. 


1.  To  generate  an  equipment  failure,  an  exponential 
distribution  with  an  MTBF  of  100  hours  is  assumed  for 
each  of  the  10  equipments.  Hence,  there  is  a  .99 
chance  of  no  failures  and  a  .01  chance  of  one  failure. 
We  shall  generate  a  random  number  for  each  equipment 
for  each  hour,  if  it  is  .01  a  failure  has  occurred, 

if  it  is  any  other  number  a  failure  has  not  occurred. 

2 .  The  chance  of  the  repairman  is  busy  depends  upon 
the  status  of  the  system  and  must  be  checked  at  the 
time  the  failure  occurs . 

3.  About  12%  of  the  time  one  repairman  will  not  be 
available;  and  about  2%  of  the  time  neither  repair¬ 
man  will  be  available .  A  random  number  is  generated 
to  see  if  there  are  0,  1  or  2  men  available. 

4.  A  test  rig  has  a  reliability  of  .95  but  will  be 
available  only  90%  of  the  time,  therefore,  both  rigs 
will  be  available  81%  of  the  time.  We  again  must 
generate  a  random  number  and  compare  it  to  the  param¬ 
eters  to  determine  what  is  available. 

5.  The  chance  of  a  spa.re  part  not  being  available 
depends  upon  the  many  factors  affecting  the  inven¬ 
tory  levels .  This  will  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
the  failure. 

6.  To  generate  a  repair  time,  a  log-normal  distri¬ 
bution  is  assumed  with  an  average  of  8  hours  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  2  hours . 

7.  The  chance  that  the  equipment  passes  the  check¬ 
out  test  after  repair  is. 98.  We  generate  a  random 
number.  If  it  is  .98  or  less  then  the  equipment 
passes,  if  it  is  .99  or  .00  then  it  does  not. 

The  Operation 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  model  as  the  com¬ 
puter  would  do  it,  the  data  in  Table  I  has  been 
generated.  This  table  lists  the  time  at  which  the 
failure  occurred,  when  the  repair  began,  the  repair 
time,  when  the  repair  was  completed,  the  waiting 
line  and  other  aspects  of  the  model  that  have  been 
discussed. 

With  the  flow  chart  in  Figure  4  as  a  guide,  we  shall 
step  through  the  first  part  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Simu¬ 
lation  model  as  though  the  computer  were  in  operation 
except  we  shall  perform  the  operations  as  at  a  much 
slower  pace.  The  discussion  that  follows  will  be 
based  upon  the  flow  chart  and  Table  I . 

The  first  failure  occurred  during  the  first  hour  at 
which  time  module  "A”  failed  on  equipment  #5.  When 
the  status  of  the  supporting  elements  were  tested, 
both  repaiimen  and  both  test  rigs  were  available, 
the  service  facility  was  available  and  the  repair 
part  was  in  inventory*  A  second  random  number  was 
generated  to  determine  the  repair  time  which  was 
17  hours,  so  the  job  was  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  19th  clock  hour  if  it  began  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  start  of  the  2nd  hour. 

If  we  plot  the  smulation  throught  the  flow  chart, 
we  see  that  for  the  first  four  equipments  there  was 
no  failure  and  no  jobs  were  completed  so  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  chart  to  update 
the  clock  and  generate  another  random  number.  When 
the  random  number  is  generated  for  equipment  #5,  a 
failure  occurs  and  the  flow  chart  directs  us  to 
facilities  available  (yes) ,  men  available  (yes) , 
rigs  available  (yes) ,  part  in  inventory  (yes) .  To 
decide  if  the  path  is  through  "yes”  9^  ^^^om 

numbers  are  generated  and  tested  against  the 
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parameters  defined  when  the  program  was  initialized, 
A  random  number  is  generated  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  repair  time  (17  hours),  and  repair  begins. 

At  this  time,  the  system  status  must  be  updated  by 
reducing  the  number  of  service  men,  number  of  test 
rigs,  and  number  of  facilities  available  by  one, 
reduce  the  inventory  for  part  a  by  one,  move  the 
equipment  counter  up  to  equipment  #6,  set  the  job 
completion  counter  to  18  and  set  priority  status 
counter  to  "no". 

The  second  failure  occurred  during  the  6th  hour  with 
one  man  and  one  rig  available.  The  repair  time  is 
5  hours  so  the  job  should  be  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  hour. 

On  the  flow  chart  failure  #2  follows  the  same  path 
as  failure  #1.  When  this  job  was  completed  (at  12th 
hour)  it  was  checked  and  since  it  checked  out  satis¬ 
factory,  the  equipment  was  returned  to  service,  the 
facility,  man,  and  rig  made  available  for  the  next 
failure.  Downtime  was  recorded  as  was  the  type  of 
failure,  equipment  number  and  the  cost  of  the  repair. 

During  the  13th  hour,  equipment  #1  failed  and  it  can 
go  directly  into  the  service  facility  because  it  is 
a  priority  job.  Both  repairmen  are  directed  to  the 
job.  Therefore,  failure  #1  which  had  5  hours  of 
repair  time  remaining  must  be  placed  in  a  waiting 
status  while  failure  #3  is  being  repaired.  On  the 
flow  chart  repair  is  lialted  and  then  the  men  are 
assigned  to  the  task  of  repairing  the  priority  job. 


occasions  the  equipment  did  not  pass  check-out,  that 
test  rigs  were  not  available  on  a  few  occasions  and 
that  repairmen  and/or  facilities  were  lacking  at 
various  times.  But  the  biggest  factor  causing  the 
increase  in  waiting  time  are  the  6  priority  repair 
jobs.  Also,  the  life  cycle  costs  are  being  collected 
in  the  program  but  do  not  appear  in  Table  I . 

They  are: 

Maintenance  Cost 
Spares  Cost 

Downtime  §  Waiting  Time 
Test  equipment  repair 
Contract  repair 
Inventory  Cost 

$16,535 


397  hours  @  $10/hour=$  3,970 
34  spares  (per  table)  379 
397  @  $10  §  361  @  $20=11,190 
3  breakdown  @  $100/ea=  300 
3  contracts  @  $200/ea=  600 
9%  of  average  inventory=  96 


It  is  readily  apparent  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
LCC  collected  so  far  are  attributed  to  downtime  and 
waiting  time.  The  important  point  to  remember  is  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  MTBF  and  MIT'R  and  by  run¬ 
ning  a  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  using  different  com¬ 
binations  of  the  MTBF  and  MITR  we  can  derive  estimates 
of  these  costs  as  well  as  other  costs  that  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  cycle  for  each  MTEF/MITR  combination. 

A  run  of  450  hours  is  not  sufficient  for  most  problems, 
nor  is  a  single  run  sufficient.  In  Table  II,  the 
results  of  20  runs  for  an  MTBF  of  100  hours  and  an 
MTTR  of  8  hours  are  listed. 


The  repair  on  failure  #3  with  two  men  working  to¬ 
gether  was  14  hours  so  the  job  should  be  completed 
by  the  27th  hour.  This  resulted  in  job  #1  not  being 
completed  until  the  32nd  hour  resulting  in  a  waiting 
time  of  13  hours.  The  computer  updated  the  comple¬ 
tion  time  for  failure  #1  and  proceeded  to  repair 
failure  #3. 

Table  I  would  be  easier  to  follow  if  there  were  no 
priority  jobs.  When  a  priority  repair  job  arrives, 
all  other  work  must  stop  and  this  is  why  the  repair 
times  and  waiting  tunes  have  been  changed  for  fail¬ 
ure  #1,  6  and  so  on.  To  illustrate  the  effects  of 
a  priority  job,  a  time -event  chart  has  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  first  70  hours  of  operation  and 
can  be  seen  in  Figure  5.  This  figure  shows  that 
during  the  first  67  hours  of  operation  there  were 
61  hours  of  waiting  time.  It  also  shows  that  5 
equipments  were  out  of  service  at  one  point  in  time 
and  that  the  idle  time  was  about  8  hours.  The  graph 
in  Figure  5  illustrates  one  of  the  advantages  of  a 
simulation,  that  is,  it  allows  us  to  "see"  how  a 
system  reacts  to  a  given  set  of  parameters. 

If  you  were  to  continue  to  step  through  the  model 
using  Table  I  and  Figure  4  you  will  arrive  at  the 
completion  times  and  waiting  times  as  indicated. 

The  flow  chart  does  not  describe  the  procedure  for 
updating  the  system  or  collecting  costs  since  that 
is  a  computer  programming  problem.  Some  of  the 
reference  material  describe  the  procedure  in  great 
detail . 

The  Analysis 

In  Table  I  the  results  obtained  when  the  system  is 
operated  for  450  hours  are  listed.  For  the  34 
failures  361  hours  of  waiting  time  were  accumulated 
for  an  average  of  10.6  hours  of  waiting  time  per 
failure.  The  repair  time  was  surprisingly  close 
to  the  waiting  time,  397  hours,  for  an  average  repair 
time  of  about  11.7  hours.  We  see  also  that  on  3 


The  table  does  not  contain  all  the  details  that  are 
in  the  computer  program.  However,  it  does  illustrate 
the  random  nature  of  the  simulation  and  the  range  of 
expected  values.  For  example,  the  total  number  of 
failures  ranges  from  a  low  of  445  to  a  high  of  571 
and  average  out  to  507  as  compared  to  an  expected 
number  of  failures  of  500.  From  this  range  we  can 
judge  the  relative  accuracy  of  an  estimate. 

The  model  was  carried  one  step  further  by  examining 
other  combinations  of  the  MTBF  and. MTTR  in  a  simula¬ 
tion  run.  The  MTBF  of  100  hours  and  200  hours  were 
examined  in  all  combinations  with  an  MTTR  of  6  hours 
and  8  hours.  The  results  are  contained  in  Table  III 
where  point  estimates  have  been  listed  for  the  various 
costs . 

The  acquis t ion  price  is  not  listed  but  we  know  that 
the  acquisition  price  is  usually  a  function  of  the 
MTBF  and  MTTR.  If  the  acquis iti.on  price  were  approx¬ 
imately  equal  to  100  x  MTBF  then  option  D  would  be 
the  optimum  when  all  costs  are  considered.  However, 
if  the  ^acquis  it  ion  price  were  approx:imately  equal  to 
(MTBF)  x  lOO/MTTR  then  option  C  would  be  the  optimum. 
In  any  case,  the  point  is  that  the  optimum  solution 
depends  upon  the  total  cost,  i.e.,  acquisition  price 
plus  LCC;  and  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  provides  us  with 
a  means  of  estimating  the  optinnjm. 

Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  it  was  the  author ^s  intention  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  a  Monte  Carlo  (or  stochastic)  Simulation 
model  could  be  designed  to  estimate  the  life  cycle 
costs  of  an  equipment-  The  main  advantage  to  this 
type  of  approach  is  that  it  provides  the  designer 
with  a  tool  that  allows  him  to  examine  various  design 
alternatives  prior  to  production.  The  user  can  also 
examine  various  policies  and  procedures  to  determine 
their  affect  on  system  cost. 
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The  steps  that  should  be  considered  can  be  suimia- 
rized  as  follows: 

1.  Define  the  problem. 

2.  Define  the  factors  related  to  the  problem  and 
the  parameters  under  study. 

3.  Build  a  mathematical  model  and  test  the  param¬ 
eters  . 

4.  Write  a  computer  program. 

5.  Select  the  experimental  design  that  will  provide 
the  data  for  solving  the  problem. 

6.  Run  the  program  and  analyze  the  output. 

Except  for  step  4,  this  is  what  we  have  done.  We 
viewed  the  problem  through  the  eyes  of  the  designer, 
i.e. ,  what  MTBF  and  MTTR  should  be  used? 

Several  life  cycle  cost  factors  were  discussed  and 
some  of  them  were  included  in  the  examples  presented. 
All  of  them  can  be  included  in  a  simulation  model 
and  for  this  reason  the  Monte  Carlo  Simulation 
approach  is  superior  to  the  analytical  approach 
which  may  be  too  difficult  to  model  in  suc?i  cases, 

A  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  math  model  uses  probability 
density  functions  to  generate  events  and  realisti¬ 
cally  portray  the  interacting  functions  that  take 
place  between  men  and  machines .  Some  of  the  models 
and  generators  were  discussed  and  used  in  the 
example . 

The  design  consisted  of  2  factors,  MTBF  and  MTTR, 
at  two  levels  each.  Any  nmber  could  have  been 
included  at  many  more  levels  but  neither  time  nor 
space  permitted  us  to  do  so. 

When  the  runs  were  completed,  we  could  see  the  trade¬ 
offs  that  were  possible  between  acquisition  price, 
MTBF,  MTTR  and  LCC  before  the  design  was  finalized. 

At  the  present  time  the  model  is  being  used  in  a 
realiability  simulation  exercise  to  help  the  con¬ 
tractors  optimize  their  designs.  In  real  life, 
models  are  being  developed  for  use  so  that  the 
parties  in  a  contract  can  make  better  use  of  their 
funds . 

In  conclusion,  models  such  as  this  can  be  used 
successfully,  and  also,  provide  the  use  with  a 
more  realistic  estimate  of  life  cycle  costs. 

They  provide  a  better  view  of  the  affects  that 
policies  and  procedures  have  upon  the  system  and 
its  operation. 
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Figure  4.  Continuation  of  Flow  Chart  for  Example  2. 
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Figure  5.  Time-Event  Chart  for  the  First  70  Hours  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Simulation. 
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TABLE  I 

DATA  COLLECTED  DURING  THE  FIRST  450  HOURS  OF  THE  MONTE  CARLO  SIMULATION 
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TABLE  I  (Cont'd) 


Failure 

Module 

Failure 

Begin 

Repair 

Repair 

Pass 

Waiting  No. 

of  No. 

,  of 

Test 

No.  of 

Number 

Fai led 

Time 

Repair 

Time 

Completed 

Checkout? 

Time  Facilities  Repairmen 

Rigs 

Equip  out 

Available  Available 

Available 

of  Svc. 

18 

D 
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248 

10 

258 

2 

2 

2 

1 

19 

C 
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6 
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1 
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1 
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20 

E 
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8 
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1 

21 

E 
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No 
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22 
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28 
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E 
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4 

24 

A 
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7 
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0 

4 

25 

D 
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327  364 
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0 
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27 

E 
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30 
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0 

3 

28 

A 
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3 
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0 

0 

4 

30 

A 
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13 
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No 

2 

2 

2 

1 

31 
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13 
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1 
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32 
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6 
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1 

33 

D 
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30 
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D 
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436 

2 
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1 

2 

TOTALS 

397 

TABLE  II 
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DATA 

COLLECTED  DURING 

20  RUNS  FOR  AN  MTBF  OF 

100  HOURS  AND  AN  MTTR  OF  8  HOURS 

RUN 

MODULE 

TOTAL  #  OF  SPARES 

FAILURE 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

FAILURE 

COSTS 

HOURS 

1 

143 

40 

38 

98 

158 

477 

$4,959 

3823 

2 

138 

45 

44 

95 

185 

507 

5,242 

4067 

3 

165 

46 

54 

116 

140 

571 

5,437 

4574 

4 

140 

53 

49 

104 

145 

491 

5,557 

3938 

5 

126 

47 

53 

92 
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459 

4,774 

3672 

6 

142 

61 

50 

84 

183 

520 

5,294 

4160 

7 
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56 

43 

108 

178 

532 

5,579 
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8 
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45 

57 

118 
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3992 

9 

154 

44 

54 

107 
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5,272 

4224 

10 
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62 

58 

114 

147 

541 
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4328 

11 

143 

45 

42 

109 
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489 

5,181 

3912 

12 

126 

50 

55 
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3632 

13 
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62 

64 

97 
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4536 

14 
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63 

54 

93 
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15 
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70 

47 

81 
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16 
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41 

54 

96 
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17 
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44 

39 

93 
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18 
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53 

43 

97 
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19 
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54 

55 
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55 

46 

95 
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TABLE  III 


COST  ; 


Total 


SUMMARY  OF  20  RUNS  OF  THE  MONTE  CARLO  SIMULATION  WITH  DIFFERENT  VALUES  FOR  THE  MTBF  AND  MTTR 


OPTION 

MTBF 

MTTR 

A 

100 

8 

B 

200 

8 

c 

100 

6 

D 

200 

6 

Maintenance 

$40,560 

$19,712 

$39,760 

$15,222 

Spares 

5,250 

2,284 

5,170 

2,621 

Downtime 

61 ,700 

20,530 

40,960 

7,420 

Waiting  Time 

135,883 

43,190 

91 ,421 

31,419 

Test  Equipment 

5,700 

5,300 

4,700 

6,300 

Contract  Repair 

3,900 

2,100 

4,200 

1  ,500 

Inventory  Cost 

1 ,460 

697 

1 ,376 

728 

$254,453 

$93,813 

$187,587 

$65,210 
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MODELING  THE  BATHTUB  CURVE 


Thomas  W.  Calvin 


IBM  Components  Division 
East  Fishkill  Facility 
Hopewell  Junction,  New  York  12533 


Attempts  to  model  a  ’TDathtub"  curve  often  assume 
that  useful  life  (the  flat  portion  of  the  curve) ,  and  wear- 
out  (the  increasing  portion)  begin  after  time  zero.  The 
resulting  models  are  called  either  composite  or  mixed, 
depending  on  the  method  of  model  building.  Infant 
mortality,  random,  and  wearout  failure  modes  are 
relegated  to  the  appropriate  portions  of  the  bathtub 
curve.  An  approach  is  suggested  in  which  all  models 
of  failure  begin  at  time  zero.  By  looking  at  the  unit 
(device,  component,  machine,  etc.)  as  a  serial  system 
with  respect  to  failure  mechanisms  in  which  any  failure 
results  in  unit  failure,  reliability  is  the  product  of  the 
reliabilities  of  the  individual  mechanisms ;  equivalently 
the  cumulative  hazard  is  the  sum  of  the  individual 
cumulative  hazards. 

Introduction 

During  the  lifetime  of  equipment  or  parts ,  many 
situations  result  in  equipment  breakdown.  Early  in 


this  lifetime,  catastrophic  or  sudden  failures  occur 
due  to  initial  existing  weakness  or  defects.  As  these 
failures  are  replaced,  defective  product  is  removed, 
producing  a  decreasing  failure  rate.  Under  continued 
operation,  parts  begin  to  deteriorate  producing  wear¬ 
out  or  delayed  failures.  Failures  which  did  not  exist 
initially  are  being  generated  causing  an  increasing 
failure  rate.  Some  failures  occur  when  design 
strengths  are  exceeded  by  environmental  stresses 
which  are  frequently  difficult  to  determine. 

This  combination  of  failures  produces  the  familar 
bathtub  failure  rate  curve  (Fig.  1)  often  associated 
with  part  or  equipment  performance.  Early  failures 
first  dominate,  exhibiting  the  decreasing  failure  rate 
characteristic  of  the  infant  mortality  period.  Finally 
deterioration  failures  dominate  with  the  increasing 
failure  rate  indicative  of  wearout.  Between  these  two 
extremes  is  an  essentially  flat  region  (when  viewed  on 
linear  coordinates)  where  neither  type  failure  domin- 


Fig.  1.  Bathtub  curve. 
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ates.  Most  failures  in  this  region  appear  to  occur  at 
random  due  to  many  unrelated,  unpredictable  causes. 
This  is  the  useful  life  period  within  which  the  failure 
rate  is  generally  specified  for  the  equipment  or  part. 

A  number  of  models  have  been  suggested  to  fit 
this  curve.  With  many  failure  mechanisms  present, 
some  of  these  models  become  complex  and  difficult  to 
estimate.  This  paper  proposes  an  approach  that  can 
accomodate  any  number  of  failure  mechanisms  con¬ 
veniently.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  isolate, 
identify,  and  evaluate  these  mechanisms  separately. 

The  bathtub  model  is  then  ’T3uilt”  from  these  individual 
mechanisms. 

Some  Definitions  and  Formulas 
Failure  Modes  and  Mechanisms 

Failure  mechanism  implies  the  type  of  failure, 
such  as  migration,  diffusion,  cracked  substrates,  cor¬ 
rosion,  electrical  overloads,  leaking  seals,  etc. 
Depending  on  their  nature,  these  mechanisms  can  occur 
early,  late,  or  throughout  the  life  cycle.  Some 
mechanisms  result  from  manufacturing  defects;  others 
are  caused  by  continuous  operation.  Defective  product 
tends  to  fail  early  and  deteriorated  product  much  later 
in  the  life  cycle. 

Failure  mode  refers  to  the  location  of  the  failure 
in  the  life  cycle.  Early  failures  due  to  initial  weak¬ 
nesses  or  defects  that  have  escaped  detection  are  in 
the  infant  mortality  mode.  These  escapes  can  be  due 
to  screening  inefficiency  or  inability  to  detect  certain 
defect  t3q)es.  Such  failures  are  incapable  of  continued 
performance  at  operating  conditions .  These  include 
time  zero  failures  awaiting  detection,  ’’weak  sisters” 
which  fail  once  full  operating  conditions  are  attained, 
and  intermittent  failures  which  alternately  perform  and 
fail  depending  on  the  length  of  time  at  operating  con¬ 
ditions  . 

As  soon  as  an  equipment  or  part  is  in  operation, 
deterioration  can  begin.  Failures  resulting  from  this 
deterioration  constitute  the  wearout  mode.  Both  per¬ 
fect  and  imperfect  product  can  contribute  to  this  mode. 
Perfect  product  can  fail  due  to  overstressing  as  a 
result  of  marginal  design  or  improper  application. 
Imperfect  product  is  "good”  in  that  it  meets  the  manu¬ 
facturing  specifications  and  can  give  adequate  perfor¬ 
mance.  State-of-the-art  and  economic  limitations 
often  restrict  the  improvement  of  specifications, 
making  it  impossible  to  produce  perfect  product  con¬ 
sistently. 

Finally,  there  is  the  random  mode  of  failure  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  variety  of  causes  often  unrelatable  to 
time.  Such  failures  occur  throughout  product  lifetime 
and  are  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  useful 
life  period  in  which  infant  mortality  and  wearout  are 
minimal.  These  random  occurrences,  often  related  to 
environmental  stresses  or  upsets,  would  include  power 
shutdowns,  power  surges,  mechanical  damage,  etc. 


Many  minor  failures  whose  occurrence  is  too  seldom  to 
be  treated  separately  can  appear  random  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  group. 

Weibull  Distribution 

the  Weibull  cumulative  distribution  is  defined  as 

F(t)  =  1  -  EXP  [  -(t  -  y  (1) 

for  t  ^  y  ;  fv ,  m  positive 

ry  =  scale  parameter 
m  =  shape  parameter 
y  ~  location  parameter 

The  first  derivative  of  F(t)  with  respect  to  t  is  the 
Weibull  density  function;  thus 

dr(t)/dt  =  f(t)  =  ^ -  EXP  ~  (2) 

Of  Of 

Reliability  Function 

R(t)  =  1  -  F(t)  (3) 

which  for  the  Weibull  distribution  is 

R(t)  =EXP  [-(t-y)“/o'“]  (4) 

Hazard  or  Instantaneous  Failure  Rate 

The  hazard  or  instantaneous  failure  rate  is  defined  as 

h(t)  =  f(t)/R(t)  (5) 

resulting  in  a  Weibull  hazard  of 
m-l/  m 

h(t)=m{t-'y)  a  (6) 

Cumulative  Hazard 

Integrating  h(t)  dt  over  t  yields  the  cumulative  hazard, 


H(t) 

h(t)dt  =  H(t)  =  -  In  [1  -  F(t)] 

(7) 

or, 

H(t)  =  -  InR(t); 

(8) 

F(t)?«H(t)  for  F(t)<0.1 
The  cumulative  Weibull  hazard  is 

H(t)  =  (t -V)“/rv“  (9) 

Proposed  Bathtub  Model 

Prior  Models 

Some  of  the  proposals  existing  in  the  literature 
for  fitting  bathtub  curves  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

One  method  is  to  divide  the  curve  into  three  regions: 
infant  mortality,  useful  life,  and  wearout.  Each  region 
is  approximated  by  a  straight  line  resulting  in  a  piece- 
wise-linear  fit.  Accuracy  can  be  improved  by  taking 
more  segments,  striking  a  balance  between  goodness- 
of-fit  and  computational  complexity. 

A  variation  of  this  approach  is  a  composite  model 
where  each  segment  is  a  section  of  a  probability  dis- 
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tribution  with  a  non-zero  location  parameter.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  of  these  two  approaches  is  that  the  model  is 
described  by  a  series  of  separate  equations  or  distri¬ 
butions;  a  number  of  partition  parameters  are  necessary 
to  define  each  segment  location. 

A  better  approach  is  the  mixed  distribution 

function: 

k 

F(t)  =  E  P.  F.  (t)  where  0  ^  P.  1  (10) 

..11  1 

1  =  1 

and  EP.  =  1 
1 

Fi(t)  is  the  ith  sub-population;  the  quantities  P.,  called 
mix  parameters ,  are  proportions  of  the  subpopulation 
mix. 


k 

R(t)  =  E 
i=  1 

P.  R.(t) 

1  1 

(11) 

k 

and  H(t)  = 

lnR(t)=-ln[  E  P.R.(t)] 

(12) 

i  =  1 


This  model  could  accomodate  many  failure  sub-popula¬ 
tions,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  many  mix 
parameters  to  describe  the  sub-population  mix.  The 
hazard  function  is  moderately  complex;  this  approach 
would  be  difficult  to  apply  for  many  sub-populations . 

It  is  very  convenient  and  easy  to  use  with  only  two  sub¬ 
populations  . 

Proposed  Model 

The  model  presented  in  this  paper  produces  one 
continuous  equation  requiring  the  estimation  of  less 
parameters .  The  hazard  function  is  a  simple  additive 
model  which  is  easy  to  evaluate  by  considering  the 
failure  rates  for  each  mechanism  separately.  A  model 
in  which  each  mechanism  requires  only  a  scale  and 
shape  parameter  is  assumed  adequate  for  most  situa¬ 
tions  but  location  parameters  can  be  added  where 
necessary. 

With  the  assumption  that  all  failure  mechanisms 
and  hence  modes  begin  at  time  zero,  the  failure  modes 
(infant  mortality,  wearout,  and  random)  compete 
throughout  product  life.  Some  mechanisms  dominate 
the  early  failures  while  others  dominate  at  the  end  of 
useful  life,  though  both  appear  to  a  lesser  extent  during 
the  useful  life  period.  The  decreasing  infant  mortality 
overlaps  the  increasing  wearout  to  flatten  the  curve. 

This  flat  portion  is  further  enhanced  by  random  failures 
which  largely  contribute  during  this  period.  Thus,  the 
failure  rate  during  any  time  interval  is  a  sum  potentially 
including  all  modes  of  failure.  With  this  concept  of 
failures  and  a  Weibull  distribution  assumption  for  each 
mechanism,  an  adequate,  relatively  simple  bathtub 
model  can  be  developed  which  supports  the  intuitive 
addition  of  individual  mechanism  failure  rates  to  obtain 
the  total  equipment  or  part  failure  rate. 

Assuming  each  failure  mechanism  and  mode  is 
independent,  equipment  or  parts  can  be  viewed  as  a 


serial  system  in  which  any  failure  results  in  unit  failure. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  reliability  is  the  product  of 
individual  reliabilities: 

k 

R(t)  =  n  R.(t)  (13) 

j  =  i  ^ 

The  cumulative  hazard  is  the  sum  of  the  individual 
hazards: 

k 

H(t)=  E  H.  (t)  (14) 

j  =  l  ^ 

where  k  is  the  number  of  failure  mechanisms  and  modes. 
Assuming  each  mechanism  is  Weibull  distributed  begin¬ 
ning  at  time  zero,  the  cumulative  hazard,  from  eq.  (9), 
is 

k  m, 

H(t)  =  E  (t/-7.)  ^  (15) 

j  =  l  ^ 

It  is  convenient  to  separate  the  infant  mortality,  random, 
and  wearout  modes ,  yielding 

m.  m 

H(t)  =2(1/0!.)  ^ +E(t/0'^) +S(t/0!^  ""  (16) 

in  which  each  mode  above  (identified  by  i,  r,  and  w 

respectively)  contains  any  number  of  mechanisms.  To 

simplify  the  remaining  formulas ,  assume  one  failure 

mechanism  per  mode : 

m.  m  . 

H(t)  =  (t/a.)  ^+t/a  +(t/cv  )  (17) 

The  following  models  are  readily  generalized  to  many 
mechanisms  by  adding  E  or  H  as  appropriate. 


The  reliability  function,  from  (9)  and  (13), 
m\ 

R(t)  =  [EXP -(t/o!.)  ]  [EXP-(t/o'^)] 


m 

[EXP-(t/(y^)  (18) 

The  bathtub  curve  (hazard  function) 

m.  -1  m.  m  -1  m 

h(t)=m.t  ^  /oi.  ^+l/ry  +m  t  ^  /a  ^  (19) 

1  1  r  w  w 

The  density  function,  from  (5) , 

f(t)  =  h(t)  R(t) 


f(t)  =  (m.t 


m.  - 1  m.  m  - 1 

/a.  ^+1/0^  +m  .  t  ^  /fy 


[EXP  -  (t/o-.)™!]  [EXP  -  (t/o!j,)]  [EXP-t/o'.^y)  (20) 

This  approach  produces  relatively  simple  additive 
hazard  or  failure  rate  models.  A  more  useful  form  of 
these  models  can  be  obtained  by  replacing  the  scale 
parameters  (a)  by  specific  cumulative  hazard  rates  at 

a  particular  time  as  follows : 
m,- 

H.  =  (t./a.) 

1  11 

m 

H  =  (t  /n  )  * 
w  w  w 
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I.  Simulated  data:  times  to  failure 


H  =*7^ 
r  r  r 


thus 


m..  j 

n.  ^=(t.  /H.) 

1  1  1 
m  ^ 

rv  ^=(t  ) 

w  w  w 


m. 


O'  =  t  /H 
r  r  r 

Substituting  into  the  cumulative  hazard  model  (17) 

m.  m 

H(t)  =  H.(t/t.)  '  +  H^(t/y  +  H^(t/y 


(21) 


Similarly  for  the  hazard  or  instantaneous  failure  rate: 


m. 


h.  =  (m./t.)  (t./o'.)  ^ 


111  1 


h  =  (m  A  )  (t  /ry  ) 

W  WWW  w 


h  =  i/o' 
r  r 


and 


m; 


Oi. 

X 


X  - , 


m.-l 
1 


=  m.  t.  *  /h. 

11  1 

m  “1 

(X  ^  =  m  t  /h 

WWW  w 

rv  =l/h 
r  r 


then 


m.~l  m  -1 

w 


h(t)  =  h.(t/t.)  '  +  h  +  h  (t/t  ) 


w  w 


(22) 


also 


m.~l  m. 


h(t)  =  m.H.  t  ^  A.  ^  +  H  A  H-m  H  t  / 1 

'  1  1  V*  r»  nr  nr  1 


1  1 


r  r  w  w 


Eqs.  22  and  23  are  useful  for  evaluating  data  graphi¬ 
cally  and  for  building  a  projection  model  based  on 
specified  or  evaluated  failure  rates ,  The  following 
examples  illustrate  the  convenience  of  using  these 
models . 


Model  Application  Examples 
Graphic  Analysis  of  Simulated  Data 

Over  lO"^  hours,  49  components  have  failed  out 
of  10^  components .  Analysis  of  these  failures  re- 
vealed  four  failure  mechanisms  (designated  A,  B,  C 
and  D)  whose  times  to  failure  are  listed  in  Table  I. 
Using  a  Weibull  distribution  within  mechanisms ,  the 
times  to  failure  were  simulated  assuming  the  percent 
random  error  in  the  time  to  failure  followed  a  normal 
distribution. 


Failure  Mechanisms 


B 

C 

D 

504 

118 

413 

4310 

990 

390 

1561 

6070 

1540 

840 

3540 

8400 

1908 

1609 

6310 

8750 

2640 

2385 

2979 

3220 

3500 

3510 

3820 

4570 

4530 

5060 

4940 

5590 

5590 

6190 

5640 

6630 

6730 

7190 

7310 

8060 

7540 

8310 

7960 

8440 

8180 

9140 

8800 

9375 

9125 

9480 

9360 

9950 

9740 

A  cumulative  hazard  log-log  plot  was  used  to 
estimate  the  parameters  for  the  bathtub  model,  since 
from  (9)’: 

H(t)  =  (t/ry)^  and 
log  H(t)  =  mlogt  -  mlogo' 

For  this  example,  the  cumulative  hazard  approximately 
equals  the  cumulative  fraction  failed: 

lO^H(t)  Fa  lO^F(t)  =  10^  r/10^  =  r 

5 

where  r  represents  the  total  failures  at  t  and  the  10 
multiplier  converts  the  failure  rates  to  %  per  1000  hrs. 

All  times  to  failure  are  first  combined  and  plotted, 
then  separated  into  the  individual  mechanisms.  The 
log-log  plot  of  the  combined  data  (Fig.  2)  is  a  reason- 


Fig.  2.  Simulated  data. 
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ably  straight  line  with  0. 75  slope  to  3500  hours,  where 
it  begins  to  curve  upward.  Thus  a  Weibull  assumption 
due  to  this  departure  from  linearity  does  not  adequately 
describe  the  data. 

When  the  data  is  separated  into  individual 
mechanisms ,  only  B  (Fig.  3)  appears  to  depart  from 
linearity.  A  (Fig.  3),  C  and  D  (Fig.  2)  are  reasonably 


Fig.  3.  Simulated  data. 


straight-line  fits  with  Weibull  shape  parameters  or 
slopes  of  1.0  (random),  0.5  (infant  mortality),  and  2.0 
(wearout),  respectively.  Mechanism  B  is  linear  up  to 
about  2500  hours  with  an  0.5  slope,  curving  upward 
t  hereafter.  Considering  this  mechanism  to  be  made 
up  of  two  modes  of  failure,  these  modes  can  be  separated 


as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.  Fit  a  straight  line  to  the  data 
up  to  2500  hours  and  extend  this  line  to  10,000  hours 
(dashed  line).  For  each  t  greater  than  2500  hours, 
subtract  the  cumulative  hazard  on  the  line  from  the 
actual  cumulative  hazard.  These  differences  plot 
against  t  as  a  straight  line  with  2.57  slope.  Line  B^ 
represents  the  wearout  mode  of  mechanism  B  while  the 
extended  (dashed)  line  depicts  the  infant  mortality  mode. 
Sufficient  information  is  available  to  fit  the  bathtub 
curve.  From  (23), 

k  m.  -  1  m. 

h(t)  =  r  m.  H,  t  ^  A.  ^ 

.  =  1  J  J  } 

where  k  is  the  number  of  mechanisms  and  modes. 

From  the  graphs  the  mj^s  are  the  slopes  of  the  lines 
and  the  IL’s  are  obtained  for  particular  tj^s.  Using 
tj  =  10 the  equation  is  (in  %  per  1000  hours): 

h(t)  =  .5(5)t”V(10'^)*^  +2(5)t/(loV  +20/10^  + 

.  5(10)4”'  ^(10“^) '  ^  +  2 . 57(10.  5)t^'  ®  V(10^)^ ’ 

Simplifying  the  bathtub  curve, 

K  7  1  *57  9 

h(t)  =  .  002  +  .  075/f  +  t/10  +  1. 4l5t  '  /lO 

(Fig.  4) 

Projecting  A  Failure  Rate  Curve 

A  new  level  of  integration  in  semiconductor 
technology  is  ready  to  be  introduced.  It  is  desired  to 
project  the  component  lifetime  up  to  10 OK  hours. 

After  a  comprehensive  investigation,  the  following 
failure  sources  were  determined  and  classified  as 
random,  infant  mortality,  and  wearout. 


t(Hrs) 

Fig.  4.  Simulated  data  bathtub  curve. 
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Mechanism  Source 

Mode 

Failure  Rate 

Semiconductor 

r 

0.015%/k  hrs 

Metallurgy 

w 

0.040%/k  hrs  at  100k  hr 

Insulation 

r 

0o060%/k  hrs  at  100k  hr 

Interconnection 

i 

0. 030%/k  hrs  at  k  hr 

Corrosion 

w 

0.020%/k  hrs  at  100k  hr 

Substrate 

i 

0. 025%/k  hrs  at  k  hr 

Package 

i 

0. 010%/k  hrs  at  k  hr 

In  addition,  it  was  discovered  that  all  of  the  infant 
mortality  failures  had  a  Weibull  shape  parameter, 
m  =  0. 5,  and  m  =  2. 0  was  adequate  for  wearout. 
Hence,  the  constants  required  for  the  bathtub  curve 
were  known;  the  resulting  equation  is  (in  %  per  k  hrs): 


h(t)  =  (0.015  +0.060)  + 


0.040+0.020 

100,000 


(0.030  +0.025  +  0.010) 


^1000 


+ 


h(t)=  0.075  +  60t/l0®  +2.06/Vt~  (Fig.  1) 

To  monitor  performance  in  the  field,  any  failure 
rate  appearing  above  the  curve  would  suggest  the  new 
technology  was  not  meeting  its  projection.  The 
specified  failure  rate  for  this  technology  is  0.14%  per 
1000  hours  (dashed  line.  Fig.  4)  achieved  between 
1000  and  10^  hours.  When  severe  wearout  commences 

5 

beyond  the  region  of  interest  (here  10  hours),  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  m  =  2  (linearly  increasing)  appears 
adequate  for  practical  purposes,  producing  a  very 
simple  model.  Earlier  wearout  would  rise  more 
rapidly  and  a  nearly  normal  distribution  (m  3.25)  is 
a  very  good  approximation.  Sometimes  the  infant 
mortality  mode  has  the  same  shape  (similar  m’s)  for 
all  mechanisms,  resulting  in  a  further  simplification 
of  the  model  as  illustrated  above.  A  more  typical 
bathtub  shape  results  when  the  curve  is  viewed  on  linear 
coordinates. 


Undefined  Mechanisms 


fit  an  adequate  "bathtub"  model  to  a  set  of  data  by  as¬ 
suming  two  failure  modes  without  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  failure  mechanisms  involved. 

Summary 

By  viewing  equipment  or  parts  as  a  serial  system 
in  which  any  failure  results  in  unit  failure,  the  bathtub 
life  curve  is  the  sum  of  independent  failure  mechanism 
hazard  rates.  Evaluating  each  mechanism  separately 
allows  the  parameters  to  be  estimated  readily  by 
graphical  methods.  The  complete  model  is  then  ’^built" 
additively  from  each  mechanism  model. 

Very  adequate  bathtub  curves  result  assuming 
zero  location  parameters  which  are  easy  to  include,  if 
necessary.  In  many  practical  situations,  assuming  a 
normal  (m  =  3.25)  or  a  Rayleigh  (m  -  2)  distribution  is 
reasonable  if  rapid  wearout  occurs  inside  or  outside  the 
region  of  interest,  respectively.  These  assumptions 
produce  very  simple  models  with  which  to  monitor  or 
project  product  performance  lifetime. 

It  is  not  always  practical  to  isolate  and  identify 
various  failure  mechanisms.  However,  it  is  possible 
to  fit  an  adequate  bathtub  model  by  assuming  two  ad¬ 
ditive  failure  modes ,  realizing  the  resulting  shape 
parameters  are  misleading. 
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An  adequate  model  can  be  obtained  when  the 
mechanisms  are  unknown,  assuming  only  two  additive 
modes  of  failure.  Suppose  in  the  simulated  data  prob¬ 
lem  the  mechanisms  were  not  identified  and  para¬ 
meters  were  estimated  for  the  combined  data  (Fig.  2). 
Using  the  same  procedure  as  for  mechanism  B,  the 
following  curve  (in  %  per  1000  hours)  was  obtained: 

h(t)  =  0.024/t®‘^®  +4.75t^'^VlO® 

This  would  suggest  an  infant  mortality  mode  with  shape 
parameter  m  =  .75  and  a  wearout  mode  with  shape 
parameter  m  =  2.48.  Compared  with  the  previous 
equation  (Fig.  4),  the  curve  is  nearly  identical  beyond 
1000  hours  and  differs  only  in  the  infant  mortality 
region  (dashed  line  -  Fig.  4).  The  projected  failure 
rates  are  very  close  but  the  estimated  parameters  are 
misleading  because  individual  mechanisms  were 
ignored.  Thus,  it  is  possible  with  this  approach  to 
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Summary 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss 
several  important  aspects  of  statistical  modelling 
which  should  be  considered  when  developing  such  models. 
A  brief  description  of  the  modelling  process  and  the 
model  development  procedure  is  presented.  An  actual 
modelling  example  is  used  to  illustrate  the  extra  sum 
of  square  principle,  the  occasional  need  of  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  independent  and  the  dependent  variables, 
and  to  show  the  importance  of  properly  interpreting 
the  precision  of  the  estimated  parameters.  The  role 
of  designed  experiments  in  statistical  modelling  is 
also  pointed  out. 

1.  Introduction 

The  importance  of  mathematical  models  in  various 
Industrial  economic  and  business  investigations  is 
well  recognized.  However,  in  many  applications  it  is 
not  feasible  to  obtain  exact  mathematical  models  and 
one  needs  to  develop  empirical  models  using  statisti¬ 
cal  techniques. 

The  development  of  statistical  models  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  feeding  the  data  into  a  computer 
and  getting  a  beautifully  formatted  ANOVA  table  with 
a  whole  bunch  of  impressive  looking  statistics  for  a 
given  set  of  hedge  podge  data.  Anyone  can  get  "a" 
model.  But,  statistical  modelling  is  much  more  than 
that.  It  requires  the  active  participation  of  both 
the  statistician  and  the  engineer  in  all  phases  of 
model  development,  including  that  of  planning  the 
data  collection  strategy.  The  latter  is  very  import¬ 
ant  because  no  matter  how  sophisticated  the  analyses, 
there  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  with  bad  or  in¬ 
appropriate  data. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  provide  an  in¬ 
sight  into  some  of  the  aspects  that  should  be  consideiV’ 
ed  when  building  statistical  models.  The  intention 
is  not  to  get  into  the  theoretical  and  other  details 
but  simply  to  pinpoint  the  key  elements  and  illustrate 
how  they  play  an  important  role  in  determining  which 
model  is  the  right  one. 

The  iterative  nature  of  model  building  is  first 
described  in  Section  2  followed  by  a  brief  overview 
of  the  model  development  procedure  in  Section  3.  An 
actual  modelling  exercise  is  carried  through  in 
Section  4  to  Illustrate  the  important  aspects  alluded 
to  earlier.  The  importance  of  correct  interpretation 
of  the  precision  of  the  estimated  parameters  is 
discussed  in  Section  5.  Finally,  a  brief  description 
is  given  in  Section  6  of  the  role  the  designed  ex¬ 
periments  play  in  statistical  modelling. 


*This  work  was  supported,  in  part,  by  RADC  under 
Contract  No.  F  30602-71-C-0312. 


2 ,  Iterative  Process  of  Statistical  Modelling 

Given  a  set  of  data  which  is  subject  to  statisti¬ 
cal  variations,  the  basic  aim  is  to  find  an  empirical 
relationship  between  the  independent  and  the  dependent 
variables  that  satisfactorily  describes  the  data  at 
hand.  There  is  no  unique  relationship  that  will  satis¬ 
fy  this  aim  but  the  one  that  appears  justifiable  and 
reasonable  to  the  investigator  will  be  chosen.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  the  investigator  does  not  know  what  this  relation¬ 
ship  is,  but  generally  he  has  some  feelings  about  it. 

The  development  of  the  model  is  an  Iterative 
process.  Before  discussing  this  process,  a  distinct¬ 
ion  should  be  made  between  two  possible  situations 
that  may  occur:  data  have  to  be  collected  and  data 
have  been  collected  prior  to  modelling.  In  the  former 
case  an  opportunity  exists  to  plan  an  efficient  ex¬ 
perimental  strategy  so  that  the  collected  data  can  be 
easily  analyzed.  In  the  latter  case,  problems  may  ari¬ 
se  if  the  data  collection  was  not  undertaken  carefully. 

The  iterative  process  of  statistical  modelling  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  The  basic  steps  are:  Postulation 
of  a  tentative  model,  estimation  of  the  parameters  and 
a  check  for  the  adequacy  of  the  fitted  model.  In¬ 
variably,  one  has  to  go  through  the  process  of  re¬ 
vising  the  postulated  model  several  times  before  a 
satisfactory  model  is  obtained.  It  is  here  that 
properly  collected  data  and  careful  analyses  help  in 
reducing  the  number  of  iteration  that  will  be  required 
before  getting  the  final  model.  If  no  satisfactory 
model  is  obtained,  then  the  Investigator  may  have  to 
abandon  the  project  or  seek  additional  data. 

3.  Model  Development  Procedure 

Investigators  in  various  fields  of  applications 
are  often  concerned  with  the  study  of  systems  in  which 
a  dependent  variable  y  is  related  to  independent 
variables  x-,X2...,x^.  As  mentioned  earlier,  in  many 
cases  a  theoretical  relationship  between  the  dependent 
and  the  independent  variables  is  not  known  and  one 
resorts  to  empirical  modelling.  Any  such  phenomenon 
can  be  represented  as : 

E(y)=  r)=  f(x»l) 

Where  x  are  the  independent  variables  and 
are  the  parameters  of  the  model. 

In  a  great  many  applications,  it  is  adequate  to 
assume  that  the  functional  form  f  is  linear  in  the 
parameters  so  that  equation  (1)  can  be  written  as; 

E(y)=  n=  3q  +  B^x^  +  ^2^2  ^k^k* 

The  observed  values  y  are  given  by: 

y^=  i=  l,2,..,,n,  (3) 
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where  e »  are  random  with  mean  zero  and  some  known 
probability  distribution. 

After  postulating  the  model  in  equation  (2) ,  the 
investigator  is  faced  with  the  following  questions: 

a)  What  are  the  estimates  of  the  parameters 

b)  How  precise  are  these  estimates? 

c)  Is  the  model  adequate  to  describe  the  data? 

There  are  several  methods  for  obtaining  the 
estimates  of  .  The  most  common  one  is  the  method  of 
least  squares.  This  method  yields  the  estimates  _b 
of  £  such  that  the  sum  of  squares  of  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  observed  values  and  the  unknown  mean 
is  minimized.  If  we  assume  that  equation  (S)^ 

are  normally  distributed  with  a  constant  variance  a 
then  £  are  also  the  maximum  likelihood  estimates  of 
3  .  The  equation  for  getting  £  from  the  model  in  (2) 
is: 

I  (X'X)"^X'Y  (4) 

Where  X  is  the  nxk  matrix  of  independent  variables, 
and  Y  is  the  nxl  vector  of  observations. 

The  precision  of  the  estimates  £  is  obtained 
from  the  equation 

V(b)=  (X’X)"^S^,  (5) 

where  cr^  is  an  estimate  of  the  error  variance  o^. 

As  will  be  illustrated  later,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  interpreting  the  precision  of  the  para¬ 
meters  . 

To  judge  the  adequacy  of  the  model,  a  lack-of-fit 
test  can  be  conducted  if  an  independent  estimate  of 
is  available.  Also,  a  careful  study  of  the  resi¬ 
duals  from  the  fitted  model  is  essential  to  determine 
any  inadequacies  in  the  model.  Such  a  study  also 
reveals  whether  additional  terms  should  be  added  to 
the  model  or  if  any  transformation  of  the  variables 
is  necessary  to  get  a  satisfactory  model. 

In  addition  to  the  above  steps,  the  Analysis  of 
Variance  table  is  also  carefully  studied.  Extra  sum 
of  squares  contributed  by  each  variable  to  the  total 
regression  sum  of  squares  is  evaluated  to  see  how 
significant  the  addition  of  that  variable  to  the  model 
has  been. 


4.  Numerical  Example 

The  procedure  outlined  above  and  many  of  the 
points  raised  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  will  be 
illustrated  by  considering  an  actual  modelling  problem. 
The  problem  deals  with  the  development  of  a  prediction 
model  for  the  average  fault  location/checkout  time, 

T,  as  a  function  of  X  and  H(s,f).  X^  is  a  measure  of 
test  complexity  and  Hts,f)  is  a  measure  of  information 
transfer  from  symptoms  to  failure.  The  data  for  the 
example  have  been  taken  from  the  ARINC^*^  study  and 
only  the  highlights  of  the  analyses  are  discussed 
here.  For  detailed  analyses  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Goel  and  Barasia^.  The  data  were  collected  by  ARINC 
on  15  systems,  11  airborne  and  4  ground,  and  are  re¬ 
produced  in  Table  1. 


4 . 1  First  Order  Model  in  Xf  and  H(s,f) 


Let  us  postulate  a  first  order  linear  model 

E(fd)=  Sq  +  +  62H(s,f)  (6) 

The  estimates  £  for  £  are  obtained  from  equation 
(4)  where. 


1 

28.64 

2.7302 

8.50 

1 

158.6 

2.91919 

68.11 

1 

141.7 

3.22059 

36.45 

1 

109.9 

2.8644 

42.87 

1 

62.67 

3.0497 

20.17 

1 

137.6 

2,7771 

29.65 

1 

68.05 

3.19736 

and,  Y= 

42.79 

1 

205 

5.08319 

36.35 

1 

23.54 

2.516 

10.58 

1 

48.6 

2.5191 

25,67 

1 

16.95 

5.636 

47.01 

1 

15.7 

7.5329 

26.15 

1 

21.93 

6.8270 

38.56 

1 

59.76 

4.7651 

32.5 

1 

39.99 

7.827 

38.44 

3n  substituting  these  values  in  equation  (4) ,  we  get 


b= 


and  the  fitted  model  is 


T,=  11.51  +  0,14  X.J,  +  2.77  H(s,f) 


(7) 


The  ANOVA  Tables  showing  the  contributions  of 
and  H(s,f)  to  the  regression  sum  of  squares  are  given 
in  Table  2.  It  is  seen  that  neither  of  the  independent 
variables  is  significant  at  5%  level  (F^  -2.  q^==4.75). 
However,  is  significant  at  10%  level 
Irrespective  of  the  order  in  which  X^^and  H(s,£)  are 
introduced  in  the  model.  Note  that  X_  and  H(s,f)  are 
not  orthogonal  and  hence  the  contributions  to  the 
regression  sum  of  squares  depend  on  the  order  in  which 
the  two  variables  are  introduced  in  the  model.  This 
distinction  is  very  Important  in  judging  which  variable 
•ffl  rp.aTlv  Rlenlficant  from  a  statistical  viewpoint. 


4,2  Linear  Model  With  Log-Transformation 


A  study  of  the  residuals  from  the  model  in  equation 
(7)  Indicates  that  transformation  of  the  independent 
and  dependent  variables  should  be  considered.  Due  to 
its  simplicity  and  common  usage,  we  first  develop  a 
model  with  log  transformation  of  the  dependent  and  the 
independent  variables.  The  fitted  model  is 


0.63  +  0.42  £n  X^  +  0.80  in  H(s,f)  (8) 


The  ANOVA  tables  for  this  model  are  given  in  Table 
3.  From  the  ANOVA  Table  in  (a)  we  see  that  in  H(s,f) 
is  significant  at  the  5%  level  (F^  ^2. 
in  X—  has  been  Included  in  the  modAl  ^rior  to  intro¬ 
ducing  in  H(s,f).  Just  the  opposite  result  is  seen  in 
the  ANOVA  Table  in  (b)  where  in  ^  is  significant  if 
in  H(s,f)  is  already  in  the  model.  Furthermore,  both 
in  5L  and  in  H(s,f)  are  significant  at  10%  level  in 
the  first  ANOVA,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  second 
ANOVA  Table.  This  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
considering  the  extra  sum  of  squares  contribution  by 
each  of  the  independent  variables  under  Investigation, 
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TABLE  1 

DATA  SUMMARY  FOR  PREDICTION 
MODELS 


Observation  // 

System 

H(s,f) 

(bits) 

(min) 

1 

AIRBORNE 

28.64 

2.7302 

8.50 

2 

AIRBORNE 

158.6 

2.91919 

68.11 

3 

AIRBORNE 

141.7 

3.22059 

36.45 

4 

AIRBORNE 

109.9 

2.8644 

42.87 

5 

AIRBORNE 

62.67 

3.0497 

20.17 

6 

AIRBORNE 

137.6 

2.7771 

29,65 

7 

AIRBORNE 

68.05 

3.19736 

42.79 

8 

AIRBORNE 

205 

5.08319 

36.35 

9 

AIRBORNE 

23.54 

2.516 

10.58 

10 

AIRBORNE 

48.6 

2.5191 

25.67 

11 

GROUND 

16.95 

5.636 

47.01 

12 

GROUND 

15.7 

7.5329 

26.15 

13 

GROUND 

21.93 

6.8270 

38.56 

14 

AIRBORNE 

59.76 

4.7651 

32.5 

15 

GROUND 

39.99 

7.827 

38.44 

53 

^4 


=  Fault  Location/Checkout  Time  (average) 

=  Estimated  average  information  in  the  joint  occurrence  of  a 
s3nnptom  and  a  failure. 

=  X  +  X  +  X  +  X, ,  where 

=  Complexity  of  characteristics  being  measured 
=  Rapidity  with  which  the  characteristics  may  be  measured 
=  Ease  with  which  the  characteristics  may  be  interpreted 
=  Availability  of  circuit  points  for  test 


TABLE  2 

ANOVA  TABLES  FOR  FIRST  ORDER  MODEL  IN  X^  AND  H(s,f) 

(a)  Order  of  Introducing  Variables:  X^,  H(s,f) 

Source  Sum  of  Squares  Degrees  of  Freedom  Mean  Square  F-Ratio 


X 

o 

1.69216E4 

1 

1.692E4 

94.39 

5.82990E2 

1 

5.830E2 

3.25 

H(s,f)|X^,5L], 

3.46352E2 

1 

3.464E2 

1.93 

Subtotal 

1.78510E4 

3 

5.950E3 

33.19 

Residual 

2.15151E3 

12 

1.793E2 

Total 

2.00022E4 

15 
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(b)  Order  of  Introducing  Variables:  H(s,f), 


Source 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of  Freedom 

Mean  Square 

F-Ratio 

X 

0 

1,69216E4 

1 

1.692E4 

94.39 

H(s,f)|x^ 

9.16454E1 

1 

9.165E1 

0.51 

X^|X^,  H(s,f) 

8.37697E2 

1 

8.377E2 

4.67 

Subtotal 

1.78510E4 

3 

5.950E3 

33.19 

Residual 

2.15121E3 

12 

1.793E2 

Total 

2.00022E4 

15 

TABLE  3 

ANOVA  FOR  THE  MODEL  WITH  LOG  TRANSFORMATION 
(a)  Order  of  Introducing  Variables:  ^^n  X^,  ^^n  H(s,f) 

Source  Sum  of  Squares  Degrees  of  Freedom  Mean  Square  F-Ratio 


1.73126E2 


iln  tplx^  6.79381E“1 

in  H(s,f)|x^,iln  ^  1,28851E0 
Subtotal  1.75094E2 

Residual  2.24288E0 

Total  1.77337E2 


1.731E2 

6.794E"! 

1.289E0 

5.836E1 

1.869E”! 


92.63 

3.64 

6.89 

312.3 


(b)  Order  of  Introducing  Variables:  ^xi  H(s,f),  J^n  X,j, 


Source 


Sum  of  Squares  Degrees  of  Freedom  Mean  Square  F-Ratio 


X  1.73126E2 

o 

Zn  H(s,f)|x^  4.78220E“1 

Zn  Xj,|x^,Jtn  H(s,f)  1.48967E0 
Subtotal  1,75094E2 

Residual  2 . 24288E0 

Tni-Al  1.77337E2 


1.731E2 

4.782E“1 

1.490E0 

5.83E1 

1.869"! 


92.63 

2.56 

7.97 

312.3 
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TABLE  4 


ANOVA  TABLES  FOR  LOG  TRANSFORMATION  MODEL.  (AIRBORNE  SYSTEMS) 


(a)  Order  of  Introducing  Variables:  Jin  H(s,f),  Jin 


Source 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of  Freedom 

Mean  Square 

F-Ratio 

X 

o 

1.21407E2 

1 

1.214E2 

789.4 

An  H(s,f) |x^ 

4.56455E1 

1 

4.565E"! 

2.968 

An  Xj|x^,AnH(s,f) 

2.11044E0 

1 

2.110E0 

13.72 

Subtotal 

1.23974E2 

3 

4.132E1 

268.7 

Residual 

1.23037E0 

8 

I.SSSE"*! 

Total 

1.25205E2 

11 

(b)  Order  of  Introducing  Variables;  Jin 

An  H(s,f) 

Source 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of 

Freedom 

Mean  Square 

F-Ratio 

X 

0 

1.21407E2 

1 

1.214E2 

789.4 

An  Xj|x^ 

2.56609E0 

1 

2.566E0 

16.68 

An  H(s,f)|x^,An3Cj, 

8.10894e"4 

1 

8.109E"4 

0.0053 

Subtotal 

1.23974E2 

3 

4.132E1 

268.7 

Residual 

1.23037E0 

8 

1.538e'1 

Total 

1.25205E0 

11 

1 

TABLE  5 

ANOVA  TABLE  FOR  THE 

MODEL 

IN  EQUATION  (10) 

Source 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of 

Freedom 

Mean  Square 

F-Ratlo 

X 

o 

121.41 

1 

121.41 

1271 

(l/3l^)/X^ 

2.94 

1 

2.94 

30.75 

Subtotal 

124.35 

2 

62.18 

650.8 

Residual 

0.86 

9 

0.096 

Total 

9.61515E4 

11 

— 
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4.3  Linear  Model  with  Log  Transformation  (Airborne 

Systems) 

The  models  described  to  this  point  do  not  seem  to 
be  adequate  for  describing  the  data  for  fault  location^ 
checkout  time.  On  studying  the  raw  data  and  the  resi¬ 
duals  from  the  fitted  models,  it  appeared  that  data 
for  the  ground  electronics  systems  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  satis¬ 
factory  models  for  the  Airborne  Systems  alone.  We 
first  fit  a  model  using  log  transformations.  The 
fitted  model  is 

0.24  +  0.72  In  -  0.04  In  H(s,f)  (9) 

The  ANOVA  Tables  in  Table  4  show  that  «.n  5L  is 
the  only  significant  variable  at  5%  level.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  ^^n  H(s,f)  is  significant  at 
20%  level,  if  it  is  the  first  variable  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  model.  However j  the  extra  sum  of  squares 
due  to  in  H(s,f)  given  that  in  2L  is  in  the  model,  is 
extremely  insignificant.  From  these  results  it 
appears  that  Jin  is  the  only  significant  variable 
that  should  be  considered  for  regression  purposes. 
Further  evidence  to  this  effect  is  provided  by  a  study 
of  the  data  plots  (not  included). 

4.4  First  Order  MOdel  With  Power  Transformation  of 

and  (Airborne  Systems) 

The  above  results  strongly  suggest  that  H(s,f) 
should  be  dropped  from  the  model.  Also,  it  appears 
that  transformations  other  than  the  log  transform¬ 
ations  should  be  investigated.  One  such  class  of 
transformations  is  the  power  transformation  of  the 
independent  and  the  dependent  variables  as  proposed 
by  Box  and  Cox^.  A  brief  description  of  this  method 
is  also  given  in  Goel  and  Baras ia^.  Therefore, ^a 
first  order  model  with  power  transformation  of  X,j, 
and  was  postulated. 

Using  this  method,  the  fitted  model^  is 

=  4.05  -  44.20/X.],  (10) 

2 

which  has  an  R  of  0.77. 

From  the  ANOVA  Table  in  Table  5,  we  see  that  the 
transformed  is  highly  significant.  A  plot  of  the 
residuals  vs  T,  is  given  in  Figure  2.  A  study  of 
these  plots  indicates  that  the  model  in  Equation  (10) 
is  quite  adequate. 


5.  Precision  of  the  Estimated 
Parameters 


It  was  pointed  out  in  Section  3  that  one  of  the 
questions  an  investigator  wants  to  answer  is  how  pre¬ 
cise  the  estimates  are.  Information  about  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  estimates  is  obtained  by  considering  the 
expression  in  equation  (5) .  For  the  model  developed 
in  equation  (10),  we  have  from  equation  (5); 


V(b)  = 


-1.04 

63.59, 


(11) 


l.e.  V(bQ)=  0.0258,  V(bj^)=  63.59  and  Cov(bjj,bj^)=  -1.04. 


The  individual  100 (l-a)%  confidence  limits  for 
3.  are  given  by  {b.+  *  T^^erefore,  the 

95%  confidence  limits  tor  and  3^,  are  (3.69,  4.41) 
and  (-62.26,  -26.18)  respectively.  These  confidence 
limits  should  be  interpreted  with  considerable  caution. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  3q  and  3-i  correlated,  it  is 
incorrect  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  feasible  values 


of  3p|  ai—  r'l  - - -  -  - 

limits.  Instead,  the  joint  confidence  region  for  the 
two  parameters  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
method  for  obtaining  a  joint  100(l-a)%  confidence 
region  is  discussed  in  Goel  .  Using  this  method,  the 
95%  confidence  region  for  3q  and  3i  is  plotted  in 
Figure  3.  The  individual  95%  confidence  limits  for  the 
two  parameters  are  also  shown  in  this  figure.  The 
nature  of  the  contour  delineating  the  joint  confidence 
region  depends  both  on  the  sign  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  correlation  between  3^  and  3-1  • 


and  3^  based  on  their  individual  confidence 


A  study  of  Figure  3  shows  that  points  lying  within 
the  individual  confidence  limits  are  not  always  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  joint  confidence  region  and  vice 
versa.  For  example,  consider  point  A  with  coordinates 
3  =  3.8  and  3-=  -50.0.  This  point  lies  within  the 
individual  confidence  limits  for  the  two  parameters 
but  is  not  contained  in  the  joint  confidence  region. 
Therefore,  this  set  of  values  is  not  acceptable  at  the 
95%  confidence  level.  On  the  other  hand,  point  B, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  individual  confidence 
limits,  is  admissible  because  it  lies  within  the  joint 
confidence  region. 


6.  Role  of  Designed  Experiments 

In  the  preceding  discussion  we  saw  that  many 
complexities  were  involved  in  the  analyses  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  data  because  the  independent  variables 
were  not  orthogonal.  This  also  led  to  a  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  precision  of  the  estimated  para¬ 
meters.  One  way  to  avoid  these  difficulties  is  to 
plan  an  experimental  strategy  prior  to  data  collection 
so  that  the  matrix  X  is  orthogonal.  This  ensures 
that  the  contributions  of  the  individual  variables  to 
the  total  regression  sum  of  squares  will  hot  be 
affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  variables 
in  the  model.  This,  in  turn,  will  make  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ANOVA  table  much  easier.  Furthermore, 
the  estimated  parameters  will  be  uncorrelated  so  that 
there  will  be  no  need  to  consider  the  joint  confidence 
region.  For  more  details  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Goel6. 


7.  Conclusion 

We  have  presented  an  outline  of  some  of  the  aspects 
that  should  be  considered  in  developing  statistical 
models.  There  are  several  other  aspects  which  were  not 
dealt  with  due  to  the  limitation  of  space  and  scope. 

For  example,  residual  analysis,  which  is  an  important 
part  of  model  building,  has  not  been  discussed  at  any 
length.  A  Bayesian  interpretation  of  fitted  models  was 
also  not  attempted.  However,  enough  points  have  been 
brought  out  that  will  enable  a  prospective  Investigator 
to  gain  a  good  insight  into  the  pitfalls  of  statistical 
modelling. 
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SUMMARY 

A  fail-safe  flow  measurement  technique  is 
proposed.  This  "Multi  Balance  Measurement"  takes 
advantage  of  material  balances  which  generally  exist  in 
a  steady  state  system,  A  screening  criterion  of 
balance  inconsistency  is  applied  to  every  balance 
group,  and  from  the  resulting  combination  of  the 
groups  having  significant  inconsistencies,  an  (or  a 
few)  erroneous  measurement  is  detected  and  located 
in  a  set  of  simultaneously  measured  data.  The 
measuring  system  with  MBM  works  effectively  with  less 
redimdancy. 

IHTRQDUCTIOH 


In  process  industries  such  as  oil  ref inary, 
chemical,  atomic  power  and  so  forth,  long- period 
operation  is  a  necessity  for  an  economical  plant. 
Though,  for  the  purpose,  various  reliability 
techniques  have  been  applied,  there  is  still  a  strong 
demand  for  a  new  technique  which  will  enable 
processes  to  be  operated  longer  with  low  expenses. 
Besides,  the  introduction  of  comiputers  to  process 
control  asks  for  new  techniques  w^hich  will  take  the 
place  of  experienced  operators  in  many  respects. 

To  meet  the  need  a  flow  measurement  technique, 
named  "Multi  Balance  Measurement",  will  be  presented 
in  this  article.  This  MBM  is  applied  to  a  flow 
system,  and  locates  a  few  erroneous  measurements  in  a 
set  of  simultaneously  measured  data,  providing  for  a 
fail-safe  method  with  a  smaller  number  of  measuring 
devices , 

x;  bivalued  inputs 


Figure  1.  Example  of  Error  Location  System 

As  typically  shoxm  in  Figure  1,  an  efficient 
realization  of  majority  logic  and  error  location  to 
bivalued  inputs  is  accomplished  by  a  threshold 
element  (1)  and  exclusive  OR  gates.  Corresponding  to 
this,  Figure  2  indicates  a  realization  of  MBM,  which 
intends  to  treat  analog  inputs  (measured  data)  and 
locate  a  few  measurements  which  contain  systematic 
errors.  The  characteristics  of  MBM  lies  in  (l) 
treatment  of  analog  inputs,  (2)  the  threshold  derived 


Figure  2.  Signal  Plow  of  Multi  Balance  Measurement 


from  statistical  relations,  and  (3)  the  error 
location  logic  based  on  material  balance  equations. 

OUTLIHE  OF  MLTI  BALANCE  MEASURBICTT 

Here  a  flow  system  is  defined  so  that  it  has  at 
least  two  components.  Every  component  is  connected 
to  at  least  one  other  component  by  at  least  one 
route.  Each  component  has  at  least  one  input 
route  and  one  output  route.  From  this  definition  at 
least  three  material  balance  groups  can  be  composed 
in  a  system,  if  measuring  devices  are  attached 
suitably  to  the  routes. 

And  MBM  is  based  on  the  following  presumptions; 
(1)  The  system  is  in  a  steady  state.  That  is,  the 
following  two  relations,  E(xi,t)  =  Evxq)  and 
var.Ui,t)  =  var,{xi),  exist  in  the  system.  {2)  A 
(or  a  few)  measurement  in  a  set  of  simultaneously 
measured  data  might  contain  a  (or  a  few)  systematic 
error,  while  the  others  contain  small  random  errors. 
(3)  Every  random  error  is  statistically  independent 
from  every  other.  (4)  The  variances  of  random 
errors  are  previously  known. 

The  process  engineer  would  admit  that  in  many 
cases  these  presumptions  are  acceptable  for  a  real 
system. 

Hence,  the  logic  of  error  location  is  proposed  as 
follows;  When  the  deviation  from  a  particular 
material  balance  is  not  significant,  all  the 
measurements  in  the  balance  group  (  ^  )  are 

assumed  to  be  sound,  i.e.,  contain  no  systematic 
error.  Let  us  call  the  sound  data  set,  whose 
elements  are  involved  in  all  sound  balance  groups, 
i^h* 

U  i^iU  ••••  u  14,  (1) 

where  suffix  p  indicates  the  number  of  sound  balance 
groups . 

In  the  same  fashion,  when  the  deviation  from  a 
particular  material  balance  is  significant,  one 
(or  a  few)  measurement  in  the  balance  group  (  X56  H ) 
is  as  Slimed  to  be  erroneous,  i.e.,  contains  a 
systematic  error.  Let  us  call  the  suspicious  data 
set,  whose  elements  are  involved  in  all  suspicious 
balance  groups,  d* 
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Ui  =  u  U 


U  Ms.h 


where  suffix  n  indicates  the  number  of  material  balance 
equations. 

Then,  the  erroneous  measurements  are  involved 
in  the  complimentary  set  of  h*  That  is,  the 
erroneous  data  set  q  is  obtained  from  the  following 
relations. 

=T>k  -  i^k  (3) 


SCRSSNING  CRITERION 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Ripps  (2)  ,  material 
balances  are  readily  formulated  in  linear  relations, 
if  mass  flow  rates  are  adopted  as  variables.  This 
linearity  makes  problems  simple,  and  a  clear-out 
criterion  for  screening  inconsistency  (threshold)  was 
developed  by  one  of  the  authors  on  statistical 
considerations  (3)  • 

The  derivation  of  the  criterion  is  briefly 
summarized  in  this  chapter. 

Suppose  there  are  m  measurements  which  contain 
neither  random  nor  systematic  errors,  then  it  is 
possible  to  close  a  material  balance.  Let  us  call 
the  ideal  measurements,  which  will  exactly  close  a 
material  balance,  t^.  The  material  balance  is 
formulated  by, 

=  O  (4) 

£3  \ 

where  ai*s  are  the  balance  coefficients  of  the 
system. 

On  the  other  hand  real  measurements  generally 
contain  either  random  or  systematic  errors.  Let  us 
call  the  real  measurements,  xi.  Then,  a  balance 

deviation  can  be  defined  by, 

\n  .  . 

Z  =  (5) 

The  distribution  of  a  balance  deviation  is  the 
function  of  the  distribution  of  each  measurement. 
Assuming  that  the  distribution  of  each  measurement 
is  normal,  the  distribution  of  a  balance  deviation 
is  normal  with  a  mean  M2  and  variance  cT*^  • 

=  o  (g) 

=  i 

where  are  the  variances  of  measurements. 

The  screening  criterion  of  a  balance 
deviation  is  derived  from  the  above  relations.  The 
normalized  deviation  N,  defined  by 


N  =  z/r. 


has  a  normal  distribution  with  a  mean  zero  and 
variance  1.  Therefore,  from  a  cumulative  normal 
distribution  table,  for  example,  the  probability  of  N 
being  in  the  interval  of  -1,645  to  1.645  is  read  to  be 
0.90,  that  is,  when  1M|  >  1.645  we  might  say  that  the 
inconsistency  is  significant  with  a  type  I  error 
probability  of  0.10. 

EXAMPLES 

The  distinct  understanding  of  MBM  technique  will 
be  attained  from  the  following  examples. 


Example  1 

A  simple  system  is  shown  in  Figure  3*  A  and  B 
are  components,  each  of  which  has  one  input  flow  and 
one  output  flow.  Ml,  M2,  and  M3  are  flow  meters 
attached  to  each  flow. 


A  B 


Figare  3*  A  Simple  .Flow  System 


In  a  steady  state  three  material  balance 
equations  are  acceptable. 

U-t,  =  0^  -f,  -t,  =  O 

where  ti's  are  the  ideal  measurements  mentioned 
previously.  The  three  balance  deviations  are 
defined  by, 

2,  -X, 

where  xi ' s  are  the  corresponding  real  measurements. 

For  simplicity  the  variances  of  random  errors 
are  assumed  to  be  the  same  and  independent  from  one 
another.  Let  them  be  Three  normalized 

deviations  result  from  Equation  (lO). 

=  (11) 

^zt  = 

where  the  variance  of  the  normalized  deviation  is  1. 

From  Equation  (ll),  the  common  measurement  in 
two  normalized  deviation  is  easily  foimd.  For 
example,  measurement  xq  is  common  in  Mq  and 
Consequently,  when  there  occurs  the  case  of  M'q>  1.645, 
IN2I  <1.645,  <  -1.645,  measurement  xq  is  predicted 

to  have  a  systematic  error. 

Table  1.  Outcome  and  Judgement  of  Example  1 
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In  this  example  there  are  twenty  seven 
outcomes  as  partly  shown  in  Table  1,  depending  on  the 
state  of  each  normalized  deviation.  Judgement  of 
erroneous  measurement  is  also  shown.  The  probabilities 
listed  in  the  Table,  except  for  outcome  1,  indicate 
the  Type  I  error  probabilities  of  rejecting  the  null 
hypothesis  (%i  =  0,  m22  =  C),  -  O)  when  it  is  in 

fact  true.  These  figures  have  been  obtained  from 
double  integral  of  the  probability  density  function 
over  corresponding  regions. 

Example  2 

A  practical  example  of  a  chemical  process  is 
shcvm  in  Figure  4.  Component  A  is  a  reactor.  Two 
liquid  flows,  fp  and  f2,  enter  into  A,  and  one  flow 
f'^  leaves  A  to  a  separator  B.  Vapor  flow  f4  leaves 
from  the  top  of  B,  and  liquid  flow  f^  leaves  from 
the  bottom. 


Figure  4.  A  Chemical  Process 

In  this  system  the  flow  ratio  of  fq  and  f2  should 
be  kept  constant  to  assure  the  stable  quality  of  the 
reaction  product.  To  make  the  measurement  certain 
two  flow  meters  are  attached  to  each  of  the  two  input 
flows,  fq  and  f2.  The  flow  rates  of  vapor  and 
liquid  from  the  separator  are  also  measured,  but  the 
flow  rate  of  f^  is  not  measured  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  measuring  a  two-phase  flow. 

For  simplicity  let  the  variances  of  random 
errors  be  the  same. 

cr-i  =  <r-  =  - ,  6  •> 

In  a  steady  state  the  six  miaterial  balance 
equations  are 

t,  -tz  =  O  ^  -tif  -  O 

■ti  -  ts-  -  ^ 

t.  *  -  tr  -  =  O  (13) 

*  tt  -  tf  -  ti  =  O 

"t/i,  ~  tf  “  “  o 

where  tq's  are  the  ideal  measurements. 

The  six  balance  deviations  are  defined  by, 

Zi  ~  ^  Z2  =  ^5  -Xtf 

Zj  =  X;  f  JC,  -Xx 

2^  =  JC,  ( 14) 

Zs  =  X2+X3 

=  JCz  + 

And  the  six  normalized  deviations  which  result  from 
Equation  (l4)  are 


Ni  Zi  /(T^a  ^ 
N3  =  Zi/ cr-B  ^ 
N  5*  ^  Z^'/ <X^B  y 


Nz  Zz/cr-A 

-  Ztf.  / 0^8 
—  Ze  / (T"q 


In  this  example  there  are  729 (=3^)  possible 
outcomes  in  the  combination  of  normalized 
deviation  states.  Among  these,  typical  outcomes  and 
corresponding  judgements  are  listed  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.  Outcome  and  Judgement  of  Example  2 


Ltcome  ■ 

% 

Nj 

% 

N4 

N5 

Ne 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

+1 

0 

fl 

4-1 

0 

0 

3 

-1 

0 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

4 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

+1 

+1 

5 

+1 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

-1 

6 

0 

+1 

+1 

0  • 

+1 

0 

7 

0 

-1 

-1 

0 

-1 

0 

3 

0 

1  -1 

0 

■Hi 

0 

+1 

9 

0 

fl 

0 

-1 

0 

-1 

10 

0 

0 

a 

-Hi 

+1 

•fl 

11 

0 

0 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

12 

+1 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

-1 

0 

-1 

-1 

-1 

0 

Judgement 


X5  or  X5 


not 

locatable 


<^A  =/2  O',  CT'e  =r2  (T- 


+1;  Ni>  1.645,  0;  |nJ  <1.645,  -1;  <-1.645 


RELIABILITY  OF  MBASb'RlNG  SYSTET^'IS 

Let  us  take  the  same  flow  system  as  in 
Example  2  to  show  the  effect  of  MBM  on  increased 
reliability  of  the  measuring  system.  Here  the 
mission  of  the  measuring  system  is  assigned  to  keep 
the  constant  flow  ratio  to  the  reactor. 

(1)  Without  MBM 

As  there  is  no  means  to  find  an  erroneous 
measurement  when  inconsistency  between  measurements 
xq  and  X2?  on  between  x^  and  X4  exist,  the 
reliability  of  the  measuring  system  is 

Rs  =  R,  •  Ri  -  Rj  •  R*  (^7) 

because  all  measurements  have  to  be  sound. 

(2)  With  MBM 

When  both  measurement  x^  and  xg  are  sound,  the 
reliability  of  the  measuring  system,  of  at  least  one 
measurement  being  sound  on  each  input  flow,  is 

Sven  when  at  least  one  meter  on  flows  f^  and  f6 
has  failed,  the  system  works  if  measurement  xq,  X2, 
x^,  and  X4  are  all  sound.  The  reliability  of  this 
case  is 

(19) 

After  all,  the  reliability  of  the  measuring 
system  for  keeping  the  constant  flow  ratio  to  the 
reactor  becomes 

+  R»  Rj  Ri  Rvt  C  I  ~  RsrRt) 
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(3)  Comparison 

For  simplicity  assiime  the  reliability  of  each 
component  is  the  same  R.  From  Equations  (l?)  and  (20), 
there  results 

,  (21) 

RmBM  =  C5--4cR)R*‘ 

The  reliability  of  the  measuring  system  with  MBM 
is  (5-4R)  times  larger  than  that  of  without  MBM. 

DISCUSSION 

If  statistical  independency  of  random  errors  is 
eliminated  from  the  presumptions,  the  following 
equation  is  introduced  instead  of  Equation  (?)  C^j  • 
This  gives  a  larger  distribution  of  a  balance 
deviation. 

where  the  Pij's  are  the  correlation  coefficients 
between  the  i-th  and  j-th  measurement. 

This  results  in  less  sensitivity  to  the  type  II 
error  probability,  rejecting  the  hypothesis:  the  mean 
is  different  from  zero,  when  that  hypothesis  is  in 
fact  true. 

In  Tables  1  and  2, indefinite  judgements  in  some 
outcomes  are  not  desired  by  the  process  analyst 
and  the  operator.  Their  situation  could  be  improved 
in  some  degree  if  they  use  several  sets  of 
simultaneously  measured  data  to  increase  the 
sensitivity  of  the  screening  criterion. 

Although  MBE  stands  on  the  above  presumptions  and 
detects  an  (or  a  few)  erroneous  measurement  when  it 
exists,  if  the  operator  is  certain  from  other  informa¬ 
tions  that  the  system  is  in  a  steady  state  and  that  the 
measuring  devices  are  working  correctly, 
inconsistencies  in  material  balances  can  be 
interpreted  as  process  disorder,  which  breaks 
material  balances.  This  disorder  detective  capability 
is  another  advantage  of  MBM. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  technique  proposed  will  find  some 
application  fields  in  process  industries  because  of 
its  practical  presumptions,  though  previous  knowledge 
of  statistical  parameters,  variances  and  correlation 
coefficients  of  random  errors,  has  to  be  provided 
from  operator's  experiances  or  at  first  from  a  rule  of 
thumb.  The  MBM  algorithm,  when  it  is  embodied  in  a 
computer  control  system,  will  be  a  good  substitute 
for  an  experienced  operator,  which  renders  operational 
reliability  to  the  process.  The  advantage  of  this 
technique  in  process  economy  will  especially  become 
clear  when  it  is  applied  from  the  early  stage  of 
instrumentation  planning. 
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NOTATION 


Greek  Symbols 

variance  of  random  error 

correlation  coefficient  betvreen  the  i-th  and 
^  j“th  measurement 

ph  sound  data  set  given  by  Eq.  (l) 

J^<L  suspicious  data  set  given  by  Eq.  (2) 

ye  erroneous  data  set  given  by  Bq.  (5) 

Mathematical  Symbol 
U  inclusive  or 

Subscripts 
MBM  with  MBM 
S  without  MBM 

z  balance  deviation 
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aj_  material  balance  coefficient  of  a  system 
M  mean 

m  number  of  measurement 

N  normalized  deviation 

Rj_  reliability  of  a  component 

tj_  ideal  measurement  which  exactly  close  a 
material  balance 

Xj_  real  measurement  which  contains  either  random 
or  systematic  error 

Z  balance  deviation  defined  by  Eq.  (5) 
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INTRODUCTION 

For  purposes  here,  commercial  technology  is  de¬ 
fined  as  an  accumulation  of  theory,  materials,  process 
machinery,  management,  personnel  expertise,  production 
experience,  and  supporting  software  brought  together 
in  a  commercial  house  to  produce  a  reliable  product 
repetitively.  Theory  differs  from  the  other  constitu¬ 
ents  in  that  it  depends  as  much  upon  basic  principles 
of  physics  in  commercial  as  in  military  technologies. 

Our  present  interest  in  commercial  technology 
relates  to  its  potential  utility  for  the  development 
of  new  components  in  new  military  applications, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  currently  limited  mili¬ 
tary  budgets  and  tight  schedules.  Development  of 
new  military  components  from  the  basic  technology  pro¬ 
vides  much  greater  flexibility  than  the  more  routine 
case  of  a  military  project  selecting  a  mature  commer¬ 
cial  component  for  environmental  qualification  and 
adaptation.  Development  in  this  manner  also  has  its 
problems.  As  will  be  shown,  the  concepts,  problems 
and  procedures,  for  applying  a  commercial  technology 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  qualifying  a  commercial 
component , 

Two  examples  of  components  developed  from  commer¬ 
cial  technology  are  discussed  herein:  airborne  appli¬ 
cation  of  commercial  hybrid  microcircuits  and  ground 
application  of  commercial  TV  monitors.  Each  is  of 
proven  value  in  new  military  systems.  The  hybrid 
example  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the  military  con¬ 
tractor  adapting  the  technology  with  support  of  the 
commercial  producers.  The  TV  example  reflects  the 
viewpoint  of  a  commercial  producer. 

The  outstanding  conclusion  of  the  present  study 
is  that  adaptation  of  commercial  technology  for  use  in 
military  applications  is  a  complex  task,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  control  all  of  the  variables  necessary 
for  reliable  performance  of  hardware  in  military  oper¬ 
ational  environments.  Those  attempting  the  adaptation 
may  wish,  before  the  task  is  complete,  that  they  had 
employed  a  more  traditional  military  developmental 
procedure.  Nevertheless,  the  examples  discussed  show 
that  the  rewards,  in  terms  of  cost  and  scheduling  ad¬ 
vantages,  can  make  the  effort  worthwhile. 

Both  the  commercial  and  military  assurance  sci¬ 
ences  have  more  than  paid  for  themselves  in  making 
this  technology  utilization  successful.  Indeed  we 
feel  that  without  the  discipline  and  methods  of  the 
assurance  sciences  that  there  would  have  been  an  end¬ 
less  stream  of  problems  and  pitfalls  which  could  have 
caused  the  application  efforts  to  be  slowed  down  or 
even  abandoned  before  success  was  attained.  With  the 
help  of  the  assurance  sciences,  success  included  not 
only  project  completion,  but  also  considerable  savings 
in  terms  of  time  and  money.  One  major  assurance  con¬ 
tribution  was  implementation  of  effective  quality 
assurance,  reliability,  and  maintainability  programs 
based  upon  MIL-Q-9858,  MIL-STD-785,  and  MIL-STD-470,  A 
second  major  contribution  was  assistance  to  project 
offices  in  defining  a  suitable  methodology  for  tech¬ 
nology  assessment,  transfer,  refinement,  and  updating 
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in  military  applications. 


EVALUATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  UTILITY 
Hybrid  Application 

The  commercial  technologies  seem  to  have  the 
greatest  utility  when  the  military  application  cannot 
be  routinely  satisfied  by  military  components  previous¬ 
ly  qualified.  For  example,  when  Raytheon's  Electromag¬ 
netic  Systems  Division  needed  some  compact,  lightweight 
airborne  digital  circuits,  hybrid  technology  was  the 
suggested  answer,  but  hybrids  qualified  to  MIL-M-38510 
were  not  available,  A  survey  of  hybrid  sources,  con¬ 
sidering  the  above  advantages,  suggested  that  a  good 
compromise  (between  qualification  status  and  design 
factors)  could  be  achieved.  Major  determinants  were 
that  multiple  sources  were  available  and  failure  rates 
were  low  enough  to  justify  a  throw-away  maintenance 
concept.  Side  benefits  included  the  availability  of 
applicable  computer  aided  design  techniques  for  chip 
layout  and  thermal  analysis;  readily-available,  hermet¬ 
ically-sealed,  hybrid  packages;  and  availability  of 
multi-layer  (up  to  5  layers)  ceramic  substrates, 

TV  Application 

The  Conrac  Division  of  Conrac  Corporation  is  a 
strictly  commercial  producer  of  TV  monitors  for  the 
network  studios,  various  closed-circuit  TV  systems, 
and  other  commercial  applications.  The  manufacturing 
and  testing  schemes  for  this  operation  have  gradually 
been  refined  over  the  years  to  satisfy  this  special¬ 
ized  market  with  a  quality  product  at  competitive 
prices.  The  major  military  application  for  this  prod¬ 
uct  was  in  ground-based  surveillance  systems.  The 
obvious  initial  advantage  of  the  commercial  TV  technol¬ 
ogy  was  that  it  was  already  producing  a  reliable,  func¬ 
tional  product  which  could  be  adapted  to  a  military 
system.  Although  the  commercial  operation  could  be 
organized  to  provide  both  commercial  and  military  prod¬ 
ucts  ,  Conrac  found  it  more  feasible  to  provide  the 
military  monitors  at  its  IC  (Military)  Division.  This 
paper  presents  a  comparison  of  the  two  operations, from 
the  viewpoint  of  QA  personnel  in  the  commercial  house. 

Merits  of  Commercial  Technology 

One  important  reason  for  selecting  a  commercial 
technology  as  a  candidate  for  a  military  application  is 
availability,  at  relatively  low  cost,  for  inclusion  in 
short  developmental  schedules.  Other  advantages,  which 
became  apparent  during  study  of  the  hybrid  and  TV  exam¬ 
ples,  included  the  following: 

(1)  Co St- Avoidance  of  research  and  development 
cost, 

(2)  Schedule-Hardware  from  the  commercial  technol¬ 
ogy  is  available  off-the-shelf, 

(3)  Reliability-Failure  rates  and  modes  are  estab¬ 
lished. 

(4)  Maintainability-Maintenance  manuals  and  repair 
times  are  established. 
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(5)  Quality  Control  -  Inspection  procedures  are 
developed  and  debugged. 

(6)  Testing  -  Test  capability,  techniques,  and 
instrumentation  are  available. 

(7)  Training  -  Experienced  factory  personnel  are 
available  for  consultation. 

(8)  Safety  -  Hazards  have  been  identified  and 
eliminated. 

The  present  study  of  these  advantages  is  cons peer¬ 
ed  important  not  mainly  for  the  particular  examples 
discussed,  but  rather  for  the  experience  in  efficient¬ 
ly  using  competitive  commercial  technology.  Commercial 
as  well  as  military  houses  have  had  to  make  their 
technology  pay  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

Disadvantages  of  Commercial  Technology 

One  disadvantage  of  commercial  technology  is  the 
problem  of  controlling  a  large  number  of  design  and 
manufacturing  variables  which  have  not  been  defined  by 
a  military  specification.  In  the  cases  cited,  the  ini¬ 
tial  concern  was  that  the  hybrid  IC  and  TV  monitor 
products  were  not  rugged  enough  to  withstand  the  envir¬ 
onments  specified  for  the  military  applications.  Such 
concern  later  seemed  minor  compared  to; 

(1)  Lack  of  product  design,  manufacturing,  and 
test  documentation  in  accordance  with  mili¬ 
tary  criteria. 

(2)  Lack  of  standardization  for  interfacing  with 
associated  military  systems. 

(3)  Maintenance  problems,  because  military  per¬ 
sonnel  were  not  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
equipment. 

(4)  Logistics  problems,  caused  by  extensive  use 
of  non-standard  parts  and  components  in  the 
commercially  adapted  equipment. 

As  discussed  in  the  examples,  these  disadvantages 
were  not  fully  overcome.  Rather,  new  methods  of  docu¬ 
mentation,  design,  and  maintenance  were  introduced. 

The  assurance  sciences,  of  course,  played  a  key  role 
in  making  the  indicated  compromise  successful. 


ROLE  OF  ASSURANCE  SCIENCES 
Four-Step  Process 

The  four-step  process  of  adaptation  as  defined 
here  (technology  assessment,  transfer,  refinement,  and 
updating)  is  directly  applicable  to  the  hybrid  and  TV 
examples  studied  and  may  be  adaptable  to  many  other 
applications.  Table  1  shows  some  of  the  reliability 
factors  associated  with  these  steps  in  the  hybrid  ex¬ 
ample. 

Technology  assessment  in  this  context  involves 
literature  searches,  facilities  surveys,  and  any  other 
evaluation  techniques  needed  to  define  critical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  technology.  It  provides  the  basic 
data  for  any  necessary  design  changes  and  for  reliabil¬ 
ity  program  support.  Transfer  is  the  process  of  selec¬ 
ting  specific  parts  of  the  technology  (e.g.  hybrid 
packaging)  to  be  used  in  the  military  application.  The 
refinement  phase  of  the  adaptation  process  is  defined 
as  similar  to  the  usual  military  design  and  development 
program,  using  reliability  tools  such  as  failure  mode 
and  effect  analysis,  evaluation  testing  and  other  ap¬ 
plicable  portions  of  MIL-STD-785.  Updating  refers  to 


the  usual  problem  of  replacing  materials,  processes, 
and  parts  of  the  technology  which  gradually  become 
obsolete. 

Reliability  Program 

Although  the  role  of  the  assurance  sciences  in  the 
hybrid  IC  and  TV  monitor  examples  was  found  to  involve 
greater-than-usual  support,  it  was  deemed  advantageous 
to  use  standard  reliability  engineering  techniques  as 
a  starting  point.  The  practical  program  for  both  ex¬ 
amples  reflects  the  major  tasks  of  MIL-STD-785  adjusted 
for  adaptation  phases  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Assessment 

Personnel  carry-over  (i.e,,  the  present  employment 
in  military  systems  houses  of  personnel  previously  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  applicable  commercial  technology)  is 
characteristic  of  both  the  hybrid  and  TV  examples.  The 
presence  of  these  personnel  has  simplified  the  task  of 
technology  assessment  for  their  applications.  Their 
experience  has  provided  insight  into  potential  problems 
and  reliability  factors  at  all  phases  of  the  technology 
adaptation. 

Literature  searches  and  facilities  surveys  have 
provided  the  initial  data  for  reliability  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  each  element  to  be  utilized.  CGIDEP  and  FARADA 
have  also  been  most  useful  for  determining  failure 
rates  and  failure  inodes.)  The  initial  data  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  defining  the  adaptation  program,  and  for  iden¬ 
tifying  the  alternative  courses  of  action  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated.  In  the  hybrid  example,  this  included  evaluation 
of  chip  masses  to  minimize  susceptibility  to  aircraft 
vibration,  and  evaluation  of  circuit  layouts  to  mini¬ 
mize  pinouts  and  cross-talk.  In  the  TV  monitor  example, 
this  included  mainly  evaluation  of  packaging  to  mini¬ 
mize  effects  of  transportation  and  humidity  environ¬ 
ments.  In  both  examples,  the  early  assessments  indi¬ 
cated  a  degree  of  incompatibility  between  existing 
interconnection  methods  and  standard  mil-spec  items. 
Forcing  the  technology  to  change,  in  order  to  accept 
the  standard  mil-spec  connectors,  would  have  offset 
much  of  the  cost  and  scheduling  advantage,  so  initial 
planning  included  evaluation  testing  of  non-standard 
connectors. 

Transfer 

As  might  be  guessed,  with  the  actual  transfer  of 
these  technologies  came  an  awareness  of  the  many  loose 
ends  which  had  to  be  resolved.  The  systematic  approach¬ 
es  of  the  assurance  sciences  were  very  useful  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  work  coordinated.  Effective  partitioning  and 
packaging  of  the  hybrids  illustrate  a  few  of  the  reli¬ 
ability  variables. 

Cl)  Partitioning.  The  initial  circuit  design 
partitioning  embodied  building  blocks  which 
were  functional  entities,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  functional  testing.  However,  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  unequal  number  of  pinouts  per 
■package.  In  two  cases,  the  number  of  pinouts 
exceeded  the  selected  case  limitation  of  30 
pins.  The  problem  was  resolved  by  moving 
suitable  portions  of  the  circuitry  into  other 
packages  and  adjusting  the  test  sequences 
accordingly. 

(2)  Evaluation  Testing.  Because  the  hybrid  IC’s 
were  digital  functions,  the  usual  problem 
existed  of  exercising  all  states  during  eval¬ 
uation  testing.  At  each  state,  the  variable 
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TABLE  2 


RELIABILITY  PROGRAM  VERSUS  ADAPTATION  TASKS 


MIL-STD-785  Standard  Tasks 


Adaptation  Tasks 


5.1 

Reliability  Management 

Subcontractor  Control 

Program  Review 

5.2 

Reliability  Design  and  Evaluation 

Design  Techniques 

Predictions 

Parts  Reliability 

Failure  Mode  Analysis 

Critical  Item  Control 

Effects  of  Environments 

Design  Review 

5.3 

Reliability  Testing  and  Demonstration 

5.4 

Failure  Data 

5.5 

Production  Reliability 

Assessment 


Personnel  Carry-over 
Literature  Search 
Facilities  Survey 

Maintainability  and  Human  Factors  Tradeoffs 


Trans fer 


Design  Definition 
Evaluation 

Specification  Development 
Worst  Case/Thermal  Analysis 


Refinement 

Drawing  Development 
Design  Review 

Failure  Analysis/Corrective  Action 


Updating 


Quality  Control 
Change  Control 


number  of  digital  loads  and  leakage  paths 
tended  to  create  a  different  value  of  input 
loading  on  the  test  equipment.  Fortunately, 
reliability  personnel  were  able  to  utilize 
these  data  for  reliability  evaluation  o± 
interior  portions  of  the  circuitry.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that  the  acceptance  limits 
on  the  input  load  for  a  given  state  could  be 
set  to  detect  abnormal  leakages  of  interior 
elements.  Semi-automatic  test  equipment 
(already  developed  by  suppliers)  was  utilized 
for  these  tests,  which  include  evaluation  of 
more  than  200  separate  states  on  the  more 
complex  hybrid  IC’s, 

(3)  Specification  Development.  The  major  relia¬ 
bility  influence  was  upon  the  general  speci¬ 
fication,  wherein  it  was  necessary  to  control 
package  materials,  leads,  and  other  design 
and  construction  variables.  In  this  instance, 
the  practice  of  controlling  reliability  by 
prohibiting  the  supplier  from  incorporating 
any  change  in  design,  processing,  or  materials 
had  to  be  implemented  with  care.  As  might  be 
expected,  commercially-oriented  suppliers  do 
not  readily  accept  such  restrictions, 

(4)  Mechanical  Design.  The  design  configuration 
for  mounting  the  hybrid  IC’s  to  the  PC  Boards 
provided  low  thermal  resistance  between  the 
hybrid  IC  and  the  PC  board,  since  the  equipment 


was  conduction  cooled.  Another  constraint 
on  the  mechanical  design  was  that  the  mount¬ 
ing  configuration  had  to  facilitate  flow 
soldering  of  the  PC  boards  once  the  hybrid 
IC*s  were  mounted. 


Updating  of  hardware  developed  from  commercial 
technology  appears  no  more  difficult  than  that  present¬ 
ed  by  normal  obsolescence  of  hardware  in  military 
systems.  In  the  hybrid  example,  semiconductor  chip 
manufacturing  procedures  may  change  as  much  as  semi¬ 
conductors  have  in  the  past,  but  suitable  replacements 
can  be  defined  for  logistics  purposes.  Likewise,  for 
the  TV  technology,  updated  specifications  and  changes 
in  procedures  can  be  developed  for  unique  TV  hardware 
such  as  CRT*s,  yokes,  and  .flyback  transformers. 

Refinement 

For  the  hybrids ,  reliability  participation  in 
design  reviews  was  a  major  task  of  continuing  value 
for  refining  the  technology  in  the  military  applica¬ 
tion,  In  a  sample  review,  reliability  inputs  were 
required  for  evaluation  of  beam  lead  versus  chip /wire 
construction,  definition  of  the  development /test /de¬ 
livery  sequences,  evaluation  of  low  power  logic,  evalu¬ 
ation  of  silicon  nitride  passivation  to  minimize  con¬ 
tamination,  and  evaluation  of  existing  test  siations 
on  a  production  line. 
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For  the  TV  example,  refinement  of  the  technology 
required  QA/reliability  participation  for  two  pur¬ 
poses:  establishment  of  the  basic  technology  at  a 
different  facility  and  different  operating  division 
of  the  company,  and  establishment  of  a  manufacturing/ 
procurement  system  in  accordance  with  military  re¬ 
quirements.  The  following  comparison  of  QA  practices 
at  the  two  divisions  illustrates  the  extent  of  parti¬ 
cipation. 

Quality  Engineering.  This  comparison  of  the 
two  Conrac  Divisions  emphasizes  that  the 
"strength”  of  quality  control  at  the  commer¬ 
cial  facility  is  not  necessarily  less  than  that 
at  the  military  facility.  However,  the  mili¬ 
tary  operation  does  embody  more  formality  and 
documentation.  It  was  the  prime  responsibility 
of  Quality  Engineering  to  interpret  the  custom¬ 
er  requirements  with  respect  to  formality  and 
documentation,  and  to  assure  inclusion  of  these 
requirements  into  specifications,  formal  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  operating  practices.  One  example 
was  control  of  scratches  on  CRT  faceplates. 
Because  the  military  requirement  was  more  strin¬ 
gent  than  the  commercial  requirement,  it  was 
necessary  to  reflect  the  requirement  in  procure¬ 
ment  specifications,  receiving  inspection  cri¬ 
teria,  and  handling  procedures.  Another  exam¬ 
ple  was  certification.  The  commercial  division 
commonly  certifies  the  end-item  product  against 
functional  and  test  specifications.  The  mili¬ 
tary  division  also  found  it  necessary  to  certify 
compliance  with  receiving  inspection  tests  and 
with  raw  material  specifications,  A  third  ex¬ 
ample  was  a  change-over  from  commercial  elec¬ 
tronic  parts  to  military  specification  parts. 
However,  because  a  good  grade  of  commercial 
parts  was  already  being  \ised,  mil-spec  versions 
of  these  parts  were  readily  found,  (Some  re¬ 
design, of  course,  was  unavoidable).  A  fourth 
example  was  implementation  of  the  formality  of 
MIL-Q-9858. 

Reliability  Engineering.  In  the  military  faci¬ 
lity,  reliability  engineering  tasks  per  MIL- 
STD-785  differ  greatly  from  commercial  efforts, 
although  alms  of  the  program  differ  little.  For 
example,  detailed  math  modeling  and  predictions 
per  MIL-HDBK-217A  have  the  same  intent  as  com¬ 
mercial  predictions  of  overall  product  reli¬ 
ability,  which  are  based  upon  in-house  data, 
customer  data,  and  warranty  costs.  The  bases 
of  these  predictions,  in  both  cases,  include 
part  failure  rates  and  knowledge  of  system 
operating  environments.  The  outputs  are  identi¬ 
fication  of  high-failure- rate  items  and  data 
for  reliability/cost  tradeoff  studies  (v^ich 
may  receive  much  greater  attention  in  commer¬ 
cial  products  than  in  military  products) .  Never¬ 
theless,  the  great  amount  of  product  analysis, 
per  MIL-STD-785  requirements,  probably  does 
eliminate  some  product  faults  and  thereby  pro¬ 
duces  higher  reliability  in  the  field.  Examples 
include  detection  of  unnecessarily  critical 
failure  modes  (by  formal  failure  mode  analysis) 
and  detection  of  circuit  hot  spots  or  instabil¬ 
ities  (by  worst-case  circuit  analysis).  Other 
formalities  of  the  military  reliability  program 
include  use  of  reliability  program  plans ,  and 
deliverable  data.  One  reliability  task  which 
is  not  noticeably  different  is  the  collection 
and  use  of  failure  data.  At  the  commercial 
division,  in-house  and  field  failure  rates  of 
parts,  modules,  and  PC  boards  were  closely 


monitored  in  order  to  minimize  costs  for  TV 
test,  rework,  and  warranty  repair, 

In-Process  Manufacturing  Control.  In-process 
control  at  the  two  facilities  is  similar,  except 
for  the  greater  formality  and  documentation  in 
military  manufacturing.  In  both  cases,  work 
stations  are  laid  out,  equipped,  and  staffed  to 
provide  a  controlled  flow  of  hardware,  with  QC 
inspections  at  all  critical  stages.  One  key 
difference  in  formality  is  the  military  provi¬ 
sion  for  in-process  inspection  by  the  customer 
(before  completion  of  manufacturing  steps  which 
would  "cover-up"  potential  defects) ,  In  the 
commercial  facility,  it  was  found  that  such  cus¬ 
tomer  inspections  are  unnecessary  because  of  an 
existing  strong  desire  to  eliminate  hidden  de¬ 
fects.  Such  defects  cost  time,  money,  and  cus¬ 
tomer  goodwill  in  commercial  facilities. 

Test  and  Alignment  Control.  The  military  adap¬ 
tation  of  TV  circuits  presented  some  interesting 
problems  in  test  and  alignment  control,  due  to 
interactions  of  signals.  In  TV,  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  critical  relationships  for  phasing  of 
sync  signals,  control  of  feedback  signals,  regu¬ 
lation  of  high  voltages,  and  impedance  matching. 
Commercially,  we  have  established  routine  pro¬ 
cedures  for  set  alignment  and  test,  but  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  "artistic  refinement"  of  the 
procedure  when  routine  alignment  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  picture  quality.  The  refine¬ 
ment  is  considered  typical  of  the  fine  tuning 
done  for  many  pieces  of  RF  equipment,  whether 
commercial  or  military.  Other  similar  "prob¬ 
lems"  were  control  of  high  voltage  arcs  and 
transients  and  control  of  inductive  component 
dimensions  and  lead  lengths.  In  this  case,  the 
transfer  of  key  personnel  from  the  commercial 
to  the  military  division  provided  the  necessary 
expertise  for  minimizing  the  problems.  The 
availability  of  these  personnel,  of  course, 
greatly  minimized  demands  upon  military  schedules 
^nd  budgets.  Experience  indicates  that  refine¬ 
ment  of  totally  new  RF  systems  otherwise  can  be 
time  oonsuming  and  costly. 

Control  of  Measuring  Equipment.  Here,  too,  the 
main  difference  between  the  commercial  and  mili¬ 
tary  facilities  is  the  degree  of  formality  and 
documentation  with  minor  differences  in  accuracy. 
What  is  essentially  a  MIL-I-45208  inspection 
system  is  available  commercially  for  measuring 
equipment  and  other  quality  tasks.  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  facility,  this  becomes  a  MIL-C-45662  Cali¬ 
bration  System  for  concurrent  use  with  a  MIL-Q- 
9858  quality  system.  The  more  formal  system 
requires  (a)  direct  control  of  all  test  equip¬ 
ment  utilized  for  acceptance  testing,  (b)  use  of 
standards  traceable  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  (c)  use  of  history  records  on  each 
piece  of  test  equipment,  and  (d)  use  of  measure¬ 
ments  ten  times  more  accurate  than  that  required 
for  each  parameter  measured.  Commercially,  work 
is  done  to  whatever  standard  gets  the  job  finish¬ 
ed  at  a  competitive  cost.  For  many  measurements, 
the  standard  is  less  stringent  than  the  mili¬ 
tary;  for  others,  it  is  more  stringent.  However, 
since  the  more  formal  system  was  already  in 
effect  at  the  military  division,  its  implemen¬ 
tation  on  the  TV  production  lines  was  routine. 

Supplier  Surveillance.  The  main  difference  be¬ 
tween  military  and  commercial  supplier  surveil- 
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lance  may  be  compared  to  input  versus  output 
contracting.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  assumed 
that  imposition  of  quality  controls,  quality 
tests,  and  quality  audits  (inputs)  on  the  sup¬ 
plier  facility  will  produce  the  desired  product 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that 
a  good  historical  record  plus  competitive  rea¬ 
sons  (outputs)  are  assurance  that  the  supplier 
will  deliver  the  desired  quality  product  on  time. 
The  change-over  from  one  system  to  the  other  ob¬ 
viously  did  introduce  problems  for  procurement 
of  TV  speciality  items,  but  these  were  gradually 
resolved  by  compromise  (or  selection  of  new  sup¬ 
pliers)  . 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  COMMERCIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

As  indicated  above,  one  of  the  major  findings  in 
the  adaptation  tasks,  for  both  the  hybrid  and  TV  exam¬ 
ples,  was  the  gradual  realization  that  the  problems 
were  complex.  Initially,  both  cases  were  attacked  as 
if  a  simple  environmental  qualification  of  hardware 
was  the  major  reliability  task.  In  retrospect,  we 
find  that  the  following  major  variables  require  consid¬ 
eration. 

Materials 

Our  studies  show  that  commercial  materials  are 
generally  popular  materials  which  competition  has  made 
available  in  large  quantities  at  low  cost.  They  usual¬ 
ly  can  be  easily  machined,  even  automatically, although 
they  are  procured  with  somewhat  less  stringent  require¬ 
ments  on  dimensional  tolerances  and  physical  properties 
than  are  usually  imposed  on  military  materials.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  less  stringent  requirements 
may  be  adequate  because  they  represent  a  practical  em¬ 
pirical  design  solution  versus  the  worst-case  design 
approach  typically  selected  for  military  applications. 
Another  advantage  of  the  commercial  materials  is  that 
they  are  supported  by  a  large  body  of  historical  per¬ 
formance  data  including  publication  of  demonstrated 
characteristics  in  trade  literature  and  manuals  (ASTM, 
etc.).  In  addition,  practical  machinery  and  procedures 
are  already  developed  for  materials  processing,  while 
undesirables  (e.g.  materials  presenting  safety  hazards) 
have  been  minimized.  Such  materials  in  the  case  his¬ 
tories  discussed  herein  include  high-voltage  witing 
for  TV  monitors,  and  Kovar  case  materials  for  hybrid 
IC’s. 

Process  Equipment 

The  main  commercial  process  equipment  of  interest 
to  military  application  of  technology  include  the 
semi-  or  fully  automatic  assembly  and  test  equipment 
(although  jigs  and  fixtures  in  a  given  technology  are 
also  economically  important) .  This  equipment  has  been 
debugged  in  commercial  usage  and  can  be  easily  main¬ 
tained,  thereby  minimizing  maintenance  downtime  and 
the  danger  of  slipping  production  schedules.  It  is 
readily  available  and  relatively  inexpensive,  especial¬ 
ly  at  present,  since  the  electronics  industry  is  not 
operating  at  full  capacity.  Commercial  process  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  case  histories  discussed  include  beam  lead 
bonders  for  hybrid  IC’s  and  special  fixtures  for  test¬ 
ing  of  high  voltage  TV  monitor  components. 

Managers 

Of  necessity,  managers  of  commercial  technology 
have  already  made  it  as  efficient  as  possible,  thus 
debugging  it  for  potential  military  applications. 

These  managers  are  adept  at  using  their  resources  ef¬ 


fectively  because  they: 

(1)  Have  withstood  the  test  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  competition. 

(2)  Have  satisfied  their  stockholders  with  re¬ 
spect  to  control  of  cost  factors  which  im¬ 
pact  profits. 

(3)  Are  generally  results- oriented. 

(4)  Are  generally  cautious  about  taking  any  risks 
by  changing  their  technology. 

Without  adequate  and  direct  management  experience,  sev¬ 
eral  military  systems  firms  have  lost  money  tackling 
hybrid  technology. 

Software 

Another  attractive  feature  of  commercial  technol¬ 
ogy  in  this  sense  is  the  availability  of  software  (val¬ 
id  documentation  and  debugged  computer  programs)  to 
support  its  ready  adaptation  to  military  application. 
Documentation  available  includes  drawings,  specifica¬ 
tions,  schematics,  block  diagrams,  wiring  lists,  test 
procedures,  and  field  support  manuals.  (To  meet  full 
mil-spec  requirements,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reformat 
this  documentation.)  Examples  of  available  computer 
programs  include  those  for  generating  wire  lists,  semi¬ 
conductor  test  programs,  and  numerical  control  machine 
instructions.  These  are  important  because,  in  many 
digital  systems,  the  resources  required  to  develop 
software  can  exceed  the  resources  required  to  develop 
the  hardware.  Commercial  software  often  requires  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  modification  for  the  military  application  be¬ 
cause  the  application  differences  are  usually  minor. 

For  example,  it  does  not  have  to  be  modified  for  en¬ 
vironmental  differences. 

Personnel  Expertise 

Two  types  of  personnel  expertise  in  commercial 
technology  are  considered.  One  is  the  normal  years- 
of-experience  with  applicable  tools  and  fixtures.  The 
other  is  the  contribution  of  artisans.  It  is  the  ar¬ 
tisans  who  somehow  make  the  material,  machine,  or  prod¬ 
uct  functional  when  normal  specifications  and  written 
procedures  do  not  get  the  job  done.  Their  on-hand 
data  for  responding  to  practical  questions  concerning 
cost  and  schedules  may  be  limited,  but  they  can  intu¬ 
itively  define  effective  corrective  action  when  fail¬ 
ures  occur.  For  either  type,  personnel  expertise  in¬ 
cludes  a  familiarity  with  properties  of  commercial 
materials,  as  well  as  working  knowledge  of  set-up  and 
maintenance  requirements  for  the  associated  process 
machinery. 

Production  Expertise 

The  existence  of  a  smooth- running  production  line 
embodying  an  applicable  technology  is  considered  to  be 
as  valid  a  testimony  of  the  utility  of  a  technology  as 
the  routine  case  of  qualifying  a  commercial  component 
for  a  military  application.  The  number  of  changes  and 
additions  for  military  adaptation  of  a  product  are 
greater  and  more  complex  than  qualifying  a  component. 
One  hazard  in  extensive  change  is  that  the  stability  of 
the  original  commercial  production  process  may  be  se¬ 
verely  upset  before  successful  adaptation  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  application  is  achieved. 

Hybrid  Example 

In  this  military  jet  aircraft  application,  it  was 
necessary  to  quickly  increase  the  capability  of  two 
digital  circuits  which  were  packaged  as  14  printed- cir¬ 
cuit  boards  using  monolithic  IC’s  (SSI),  while  simul- 
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taneously  reducing  the  physical  size  of  the  circuits 
so  that  they  could  be  packaged  as  3  printed-circuit 
boards.  Hybridization  appeared  to  be  the  most  logi¬ 
cal  solution  to  this  design  problem. 

The  customer  was  concerned  about  the  addition 
of  more  non-standard  parts  to  the  system  as  well  as 
the  reliability  risk  associated  with  newly  developed 
parts.  He  had  seen  very  little  historical  data  with 
which  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  this  risk.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  had,  on  previous  programs,  experienced  schedule 
slippages  and  cost  overruns  due  to  the  failure  of 
some  newly  developed  components  to  perform  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  specified  requirements. 

To  preclude  the  occurrence  of  this  type  of  prob¬ 
lem,  a  systematic  survey  was  conducted  to  identify 
manufacturers  of  similar  hybrid  devices  from  among 
dozens  of  possible  candidates.  Proposals  were  then 
requested  from  about  a  dozen  manufacturers  of  simi¬ 
lar  hybrid  devices.  A  source  selection  board  with 
proper  representation  from  Engineering,  Manufacturing, 
and  the  Program  Office  was  set  up  to  evaluate  these 
proposals.  The  major  criteria  for  selection  were 
technical  approach,  management,  manufacturing,  quality 
assurance,  cost,  and  product  support. 

The  proposals  were  based  on  specifications  which 
firmly  defined  the  environmental,  functional,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  other  requirements  for  the  devices.  All 
of  the  general  requirements  as  well  as  the  quality 
and  reliability  assurance  requirements  were  establish¬ 
ed  by  a  general  specification.  Detail  requirements, 
specific  characteristics,  and  other  provisions  unique 
to  a  particular  device  were  specified  in  eight  de¬ 
tailed  specifications  and  their  associated  electrical 
schematic  diagrams. 

The  biggest  problem  encountered  in  this  example 
was  testing.  The  complexity  of  these  devices  made 
comprehensive  manual  testing  impractical.  Automated 
testing  required  programming  of  the  automatic  hybrid 
device  tester.  The  problem  was  how  to  debug  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  be  used  by  the  device  tester.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  was  to  build  breadboard  cir¬ 
cuits  out  of  discrete  components  and  use  these  bread¬ 
boards  to  debug  the  program. 

Another  problem  was  assuring  the  customer  that 
the  devices  were  reliable  enough  for  this  application. 
For  this  reason,  the  following  requirements  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  specifications: 

(1)  A  maximum  allowable  failure  rate  which  was 
to  be  demonstrated  by  analysis  using  best 
available  data. 

(2)  The  case  to  semiconductor  junction  tempera¬ 
ture  rise  which  was  limited  to  25®C  in  order 
to  eliminate  local  hot  spots. 

(3)  Process  conditioning,  testing,  and  screen¬ 
ing  of  100%  of  the  devices.  This  included 
high  temperature  storage,  mechanical  shock, 
pre-cap  visual  Inspection,  seal  leak  tests. 


temperature  cycling,  burn-in,  and  electrical 
tests. 

(4)  Solderability  and  life  tests  on  a  sample  of 
the  devices. 

So  far  the  program  has  been  successful,  i.e.,  all 
problems  have  been  resolved. 

TV  Example 

Many  variables  in  the  TV  example  have  been  listed 
above  in  the  discussion  of  technology  refinement.  In 
summary,  the  major  steps  for  use  of  this  commercial 
technology  in  military  applications  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Cl)  A  decision  to  produce  the  hardware  at  the 

Instrument /Control  (Military)  Division  rather 
than  at  the  Conrac  (Commercial)  Division,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  more  cost  effective  to  transfer 
a  few  key  personnel,  equipment,  and  proced¬ 
ures  than  it  would  be  to  change  over  the  ex¬ 
isting  commercial  production  procedures  and 
documentation  systems. 

(2)  Specification  development,  reflecting  custom¬ 
er  requirements  at  all  levels  of  hardware 
procurement  and  build-up. 

(3)  Supplier  development,  especially  for  sup¬ 
pliers  of  TV  specialty  items, 

(4)  Electronic  parts  change-over,  from  commercial 
to  military,  and  subsequent  circuit  redesign 
where  required. 

(5)  Repackaging,  to  withstand  military  environ¬ 
ments  (mainly  shipping) , 

(6)  Development  of  alignment  and  test  routines, 
based  upon  commercial  expertise. 

(7)  Implementation  of  normal  military  require¬ 
ments  (mainly  the  assurance  sciences)  for 
product  manufacturing,  test,  inspection,  and 
identification. 

SUMMARY 

There  is  a  place  for  commercial  technology  in  mil¬ 
itary  applications.  The  concepts  for  applying  a  com¬ 
mercial  technology  differ  greatly  from  the  concept  of 
qualifying  a  commercial  component.  The  assurance  sci¬ 
ences  play  a  key  role  in  making  this  technology  util¬ 
ization  successful.  In  military  applications  this  role 
involves  defining  a  suitable  methodology  for  commer¬ 
cial  technology  assessment,  transfer,  refinement,  and 
updating. 

Military  airborne  application  of  commercial  hybrid 
microcircuits  and  military  ground  application  of  com¬ 
mercial  TV  monitors  have  been  discussed  as  proven  ex¬ 
amples  of  commercial  technology  utilization.  The  hybrid 
microcircuit  example  illustrates  the  case  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  contractor  adapting  the  technology  with  support  of 
the  commercial  manufacturer.  The  TV  monitor  example 
demonstrates  the  case  of  the  commercial  manufacturer 
adapting  the  technology  directly  to  a  military  applica¬ 
tion.  In  both  cases,  the  task  was  complex,  but  the  cost 
and  schedule  rewards  made  the  effort  worthwhile. 
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Summary 

Producer’s  risk  is  treated  in  the  demonstration  of  availability 
for  large  systems.  A  fixed  time  demonstration  technique  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  an  accept  criterion  identified.  A  risk  function  is 
developed  and  tested  for  its  asymptotic  behavior.  From  this 
function,  an  availability  risk  graph  is  presented  which  is  suitable 
for  graphical  solutions.  Examples  of  graphical  solution  techniques 
are  provided.  Finally,  relationships  between  availability  and 
queueing  theory  are  examined  in  the  appendix. 

Introduction 

Over  the  past  several  years  system  owners  have  been  placing 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  actual  amount  of  time  equipment  is 
capable  of  performing  its  task.  This  emphasis  is  due  to  increasing 
consolidation  of  tasks  to  a  single  equipment,  increased  criticality  of 
information,  escalating  information  rates,  and  growing  cost  of 
ownership.  It  is  axiomatic  that  such  emphasis  would  manifest  itself 
in  the  form  of  proof  upon  purchase  that  an  equipment  will  perform 
to  minimum  availability  requirements.  This  paper  addresses  the 
problem  of  producer’s  risk  in  such  a  demonstration. 

The  paper  begins  by  defining  a  demonstration  technique,  after 
which  a  risk  function  is  developed  and  a  new  formulation  of  avail¬ 
ability  is  offered.  System  down  time,  rather  than  availability  itself, 
is  selected  as  the  decision  variable.  The  theme  is  that  of  providing 
a  ready  means  of  a  priori  demonstration  risk  assessment  by  treating 
a  system  under  test  as  a  single,  infinite  source  of  failures  which  can 
queue  up  to  be  repaired.  This  notion  is  believed  to  afford  a  much 
more  viable  model  of  large  system  availability  and  lends  itself  to 
analysis  by  queueing  theory.  The  model  developed  here  assumes  a 
single  maintenance  facility  with  exponential  service  and  interarrival 
time  distributions.  The  appendix  shows  that  availability  problems 
under  these  conditions  can  be  treated  using  theory  for  the  Queue 
M/M/1.** 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  not  feel  comfortable 
with  queueing  mathematics,  none  of  the  development  or  derivation 
in  the  paper  relies  on  queueing  theory.  The  paper  can  in  fact  be 
read  with  no  knowledge  of  queues  as  all  references  to  queues  are 
relegated  to  the  appendix.  Only  two  points  in  the  text  are  made 
with  expressions  drawn  from  the  appendix  without  proof. 

Demonstration  Description 

While  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  develop  an  availability  risk 
function  and  discuss  its  implications,  it  should  be  obvious  that  an 
arbitrary  risk  function  can  have  little  practical  appeal.  A  risk  function 

*The  Availability  Risk  Graph  appearing  as  Figure  3  is  published 
with  permission  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 

**The  notation  M/M/1  is  a  queueing  classification  due  to  Kendall: 

M  —  exponential  interarrival  times/M  —  exponential  service 
time/1  -  single  server. 


can  only  take  on  significance  in  context  with  a  designed  test.  This 
section  will  summarize  the  characteristics  of  the  developed  availability 
demonstration.  Subsequent  sections  will  treat  each  characteristic  in 
detail  and  provide  further  qualifications. 

Test  Duration 

The  test  is  designed  to  operate  for  a  fixed  time  (see  Development 
of  the  Risk  Function  for  further  qualifications).  Test  time  is  arbitrary 
so  long  as  it  is  greater  than  approximately  ten  times  the  system  mean 
restoration  time. 

Accept  Criterion 

The  system  under  test  will  be  accepted  as  meeting  specification 
if  the  accumulated  down  time  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  product  of 
specified  unavailability  and  test  time.  The  system  is  otherwise 
rejected. 

Down  time  has  been  selected  as  the  decision  variable  since  it  is 
directly  measurable  and  leads  to  a  more  efficient  test.  If  availability 
was  used  as  the  decision  variable,  two  means  of  determining  this 
quantity  may  be  used:  (a)  calculate  availability  from  system  up  and 
down  time,  (b)  sample  the  state  of  the  system  over  time  and  develop 
a  binomial  distribution.  At  this  writing,  neither  approach  seems 
appealing  but  the  latter  would  make  an  interesting  paper. 

Applicability 

The  test  is  designed  to  demonstrate  availability  for  large  systems 
with  a  continuous  demand  for  use.  Message  routing  systems,  com¬ 
puter  complexes,  and  communication  satellite  terminals  are  examples 
of  such  systems.  Smaller  systems  can,  of  course,  be  demonstrated 
with  this  technique,  but  conventional  approaches  may  well  prove 
satisfactory. 

System  State 

Since  the  system  under  test  is  treated  as  a  single,  large  source  of 
failures,  any  failure  is  assumed  to  place  the  system  in  a  failed  state  and 
the  system  is  allowed  to  enter  lower  states  within  the  failed  state  (see 
State  Description).  In  this  regard,  accountable  failures  must  be 
carefully  defined.  An  element  failure  within  a  redundant  network  will 
likely  not  be  chargeable  as  a  system  failure.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how¬ 
ever,  to  treat  a  redundant  system  as  a  hypothetical  single  string  for 
purposes  of  demonstration.  This  eliminates  much  of  the  confusion 
over  accountable  failures  and  typically  shortens  the  demonstration. 
When  the  single  string  approach  is  taken,  the  availability  requirement 
must  be  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  this  artificial,  albeit  practical, 
situation. 

Service  Policy 

The  test  is  designed  to  treat  repair  of  failures  in  a  sequential 
manner,  with  no  more  than  one  repair  action  at  any  one  time.  And, 
from  the  preceding  discussion,  the  system  is  allowed  to  fail  while  being 
repaired.  The  system  will  thus  be  down  until  each  of  the  failures  is 
worked  off  one  by  one.  This  policy  is  not  as  radical  as  it  may  first 
appear.  Systems  are  often  maintained  with  a  single  repair  crew  or  are 
provided  with  test  equipment  or  diagnostics  which  will  allow  only  a 
single  repair  action  at  a  time.  In  addition,  a  second  failure  in  a  large 
system  may  go  undetected  until  the  first  failure  is  repaired. 
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Equilibrium  Availability 

Availability  is  defined  over  all  time,  beginning  with  initial  con¬ 
ditions  forced  upon  the  system  and,  if  the  system  exhibits  a  stationary 
distribution,  transitioning  to  an  equilibrium  which  is  time  invariant. 
This  demonstration  technique  is  designed  to  test  specified  equilibrium 
or  steady-state  availability.  The  influence  of  the  transitional  behavior 
is,  however,  included  in  the  risk  function. 

Assumptions 

Failure  Distribution 

The  time  between  failures  is  assumed  to  be  exponentially  dis¬ 
tributed.  This  assumption  should  only  be  bothersome  in  the  case  of 
redundancy.  For  the  class  of  systems  addressed  here,  the  chances  are 
great  that  such  redundancy  will  be  maintained.  McGregor^  shows 
that,  under  a  broad  range  of  repair  and  failure  rates,  maintained 
redundancy  with  immediate  repair  behaves  exponentially.  Einhom^ 
shows  similar  results  using  a  different  approach. 

Restoration  Time  Distribution 

It  is  assumed  that  the  time  to  restore  is  exponentially  distributed. 
While  it  is  well  recognized  that  restoration  time  is  lognormally  dis¬ 
tributed,  a  reasonable  set  of  lognormal  distributions  can  be  classed  as 
“exponential  enough”  for  practical  purposes.  Goldman  and  Slattery^ 
have  collected  restoration  time  data  to  indicate  that  the  standard 
deviation  (cr)  of  the  transformed  normal  (from  the  lognormal)  ranges 
between  0.6  and  1.4  for  most  electronic  systems.  These  data  are 
admittedly  old  and  the  effects  of  MSI  and  LSI  have  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  However,  large  systems  still  contain  a  generous  mixture  of 
electronic  and  electromechanical  devices.  Furthermore,  MSI,  rather 
than  reducing  the  size  of  systems,  is  allowing  systems  with  more 
functions  and  sophistication  to  be  built  on  the  same  floor  space. 

If  a  system  is  completely  modular  with  automatic  fault  isolation, 
<7  should  be  close  to  0.6.  For  large  electromechanical  systems  or 
systems  which  require  manual  isolation  to  the  piece  part,  cr  should  be 
close  to  1.4.  For  the  class  of  systems  considered  here,  a  value  of  unity 
for  cr  is  reasonable.  Figure  1  shows  cumulative  distribution  plots  of 
the  exponential  and  the  lognormal  for  three  values  of  cr.  The  plots 
are  normalized  on  the  means  of  the  distributions;  i.e.,  they  all  have 
the  same  mean.  Since  the  paper  is  log-probability,  the  lognormal  plots 
as  a  straight  line.  Note  from  the  figure  that  there  is  little  practical 
difference  between  the  exponential  and  the  lognormal  with  a  standard 


Figure  1.  Lognormal  and  Exponential  C.D.F.’s 


deviation  of  unity.  Note  further  that  the  exponential  distribution 
crosses  each  of  the  lognormal  plots  at  two  points,  thus  providing  some 
degree  of  bilateral  correction. 

Initial  and  Final  States 

The  system  under  test  is  assumed  to  begin  in  the  up  state;  i.e., 
assumed  to  have  an  initial  condition  of  zero  failures. 

If  samples  are  not  to  be  censored,  the  demonstration  must  also 
end  with  no  failures  in  the  system.  Terminating  the  demonstration 
with  one  or  more  failures  in  the  system  will  lead  to  erroneous  results. 
In  effect,  if  test  termination  time  occurs  while  failures  are  in  the 
system,  the  test  must  be  extended  until  they  have  been  repaired.  This 
statement  implies  that  the  demonstration  cannot  really  be  a  fixed  time 
test.  However,  it  will  be  shown  that  for  reasonably  long  test  times, 
the  requirement  to  repair  all  failures  before  test  termination  is  of  little 
concern. 

Ergodicity 

Classically,  availability  of  a  system  is  the  probability  that  the 
system  is  operative  at  any  point  in  time.  This  demonstration  tech¬ 
nique  uses  accumulated  down  time  as  a  decision  variable.  Therefore, 
the  process  must  be  assumed  ergodic.  That  is,  the  time  statistics  are 
assumed  equal  to  the  ensemble  statistics.  This  assumption  is  often 
made  in  specifications,  for,  whenever  someone  states  he  expects  his 
system  to  be  usable  95  percent  of  the  time,  he  is  assuming  an  ergodic 
process. 

The  ergodic  assumption,  together  with  specified  equilibrium 
availability,  allows  availability  to  be  demonstrated  on  a  long  sample 
from  a  single  system.  In  contrast,  point  availability  in  the  transitional 
state  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  replications  of  the  same  test  (on  a 
single  or  multiple  systems)  to  develop  a  probability  distribution. 

Notation 

This  section  summarizes  the  terms  used  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  paper. 

Ag  —  Specified  equilibrium  availability 

A  —  Actual  availability 

A  —  Average  failure  rate  of  the  system  under  test 

U  —  Average  restoration  rate  of  a  single  failure  in  the  system 
T  —  Time  duration  of  the  test 

m  —  Expected  down  time  of  the  system  due  to  a  single 
failure  llfj. 

C  —  Expected  up  time  of  the  system  C=  \/X 
X  “  Random  variable  of  down  time  m  =  B(x) 
y  —  Random  variable  of  the  sum  of  discrete  down  times 
i 

~  Modified  Bessel  function  of  order  n  and  argument  w 
R  —  Risk  =  Pr  {failing  demonstration} 

E  —  Expectation  operator 

f  -  The  ratio /U(l  -  Ag)/A 

F(^)  -  Cumulative  distribution  function 
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State  Description 


Let 


Probably  the  most  significant  departure  this  paper  makes  from 
conventional  modeling  techniques  is  that  of  allowing  multiple  failures. 
It  is  usually  assumed  that  once  failed,  a  system  cannot  fail  again.  It 
will  be  shown  that  this  can  be  a  tenuous  assumption  for  a  large  system 
that  is  to  be  observed  over  many  up-down  cycles.  In  addition,  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  of  any  size  are  seldom  powered  down  during  trouble¬ 
shooting.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  find  the  problem  in  a  “cold”  system. 
And,  so  long  as  power  is  applied,  the  system  can  fail. 

Allowing  multiple  failures  leads  to  realizations  such  as  that  shown 
in  Figure  2.  Note  in  the  figure  that  any  performance  substates  within 
the  up  state  are  collected  into  a  single,  minimum  state.  Note  also  that 


SYSTEM 

UP 

SYSTEM 

DOWN 


EPOCH  1  EPOCH  2 


EPOCH  3  EPOCH  4 

UL  , _ I  ' 

I  J  TIME 

-  FIRST  FAILURE  REPAIRED 
Yj  -  SECOND  FAILURE  REPAIRED 


Figure  2.  A  System  State  Realization 

the  state  of  the  system  (number  of  failures)  is  identical  to  the  state  of 
the  repair  facility;  i.e.,  the  number  of  failures  which  are  either  being 
repaired  or  waiting  to  be  repaired.  Since  the  failures  are  repaired  one 
by  one,  the  system  down  time  for  any  epoch  of  failures  is  simply  the 
sum  of  the  repair  times  for  each  failure.  In  Figure  2,  down  time  for 
the  second  epoch  is  simply  Xj  +  ^2. 

The  occurrence  of  failure  epochs  or  multiple  failures  gives  rise  to 
the  first  indication  that  conventional  approaches  to  availability  demon¬ 
strations  may  produce  misleading  results.  From  Equation  (A4)  in  the 
appendix,  the  expected  duration  of  system  down  time  for  a  single 
epoch,  E(d)y  is  not  l//i.  However,  for  short  observations  of 
the  system  and  for  the  approximation  of  expected  system 

down  time,  Eid)  =  l//t,  is  usually  satisfactory. 

A  final  observation  remains  to  be  made  before  moving  on  to  the 
risk  function.  This  observation  is  an  extrapolation  of  the  summed 
repair  times  to  achieve  epoch  down  time  previously  discussed.  Note 
that  system  down  time  for  a  demonstration  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
epoch  down  times.  Now  each  epoch  down  time  is  the  sum  of 
individual  down  times.  Since  none  of  these  times  is  overlapping,  it 
follows  immediately  that  total  down  time  for  a  system  is  the  sum  of 
the  individual  repair  times.  Further,  if  down  time  is  all  that  is  of 
interest,  it  makes  no  difference  when  the  failures  occur.  That  is  to 
say,  if  six  failures  occurred  during  a  demonstration,  it  is  irrelevant 
whether  they  occurred  individually,  all  in  a  single  epoch,  or  in  any 
combination  between  these  two  extremes. 


Development  of  the  Risk  Function 

This  section  develops  an  analytical  model  for  producer’s 
demonstration  risk;  i.e.,  the  probability  of  failing  the  demonstration. 
The  development  deliberately  retains  the  variables  k  and  /a  so  that 
risk  may  be  assessed  directly  in  terms  of  these  elemental  values  when 
evaluating  design  alternatives.  As  a  result,  the  development  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  preconceived  availability  formulation. 

Success  Criterion 

Using  the  assumption  of  ergodicity,  the  system  under  test  will 
be  accepted  if  the  total  time  the  system  is  capable  of  performing  its 
intended  function,  divided  by  total  test  time,  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  specified  availability.  Accept  if, 


(operable  time)  ^  ^ 
T 


(1) 


OP  =  Operable  time 
D  =  Total  down  time 


and 


OP+D  =  T 

Subtracting  unity  from  both  sides  of  Equation  (1)  and  multiplying 
both  sides  by  -T, 

r-  OP<(\-A^)  T 

The  acceptance  criterion  is  then,  accept  if 


D  <  (1  -As)r 


(2) 


This  is  the  desired  result,  since  down  time  is  a  directly  measurable 
quantity  in  a  demonstration. 

Derivation 

The  mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive  events  which  constitute 
success  can  be  expressed  as  a  probability  statement. 

Pr {Passing  test}  =  PQ(r)  +  Pi(r)  P{X^(1  -  Ag)  T  } 

(3) 

+  P2(r)P{Xj  +X2<(l-Ag)r}+  ... 
Equation  (3)  is  an  infinite  sum  and 

^1(2")  =  probability  of  exactly  i  failures  in  test  time,  T. 


P|(T)  P{ZZ|  <(1  -  Ag)  T}  ~  joint  probability  of  exactly  i 

i  failures  and  the  sum  of  the  down 

times  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
allowed  down  time,  (1  -  Ag)  T. 


Now, 

R  =  Risk  =  1  -  Pr  {passing  test} 

and 

R  =  1  -  Po(r)  -  Pi(r)  P{X<  (1  -  Ag)  T}  -  .  . . .  (4) 

The  first  two  terms  in  Equation  (4)  are 

00 

P  {one  or  more  failures}  =  1  -  Pn(20  =  2  P„(r) 

^  n=  1  “ 

Rearranging  Equation  (4) 

00  r  -I 

R  =  Ej  p„(r)  -  Pi(D  [1  -  P{X>(1  -  Ag)  r}J 
-P2  {T)  [1  -p{Tri  +X2>(i  -  Aj)  r}J- . . . 

Carrying  out  the  obvious  substitutions 
R  =  Pj(r)P{X>(l-Ag)r} 

(5) 

+  P2(r)  P{X  1  +  Z2>(1  -  Ag)  r}+ . . . . . 

From  the  assumption  of  exponentially  distributed  times  between 
failures,  the  Pj(r)  are  Poisson, 


EfT)  = 


n 


(6) 
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From  the  assumption  of  exponentially  distributed  restoration  times, 
the  sum  of  the  down  time  variates  is  Gamma  distributed;  i.e.,  the 
a-fold  convolution  of  the  exponential  density.  (Note  that  the  are 
independent  samples  from  the  same  population.)  In  particular, 


Pn  =  (1- A///)(A//i)" 

where  n  is  the  number  of  failures.  Note  that  the  probability  of  zero 
failures  is  1-(A///)* 


^{LX^  >(1-As)r}=  1-F^(y) 


f  yCi-U-yf^dy 


(i-Ajr 


Making  use  of  the  identity  which  relates  the  Gamma  c.d.f.  to  the 
Poisson  distribution. 


i-F^(y) 


-  T 


Asymptotic  Behavior 

This  section  presents  the  limiting  risk  values  as  T  goes  to  infinity. 
Equation  (8)  will  first  be  placed  in  a  form  for  which  limiting  behavior 
is  recognizable  and  the  limits  for  three  values  of  availability  (in  terms 
of  A,;i)  will  be  examined. 

Reformulation  of  the  Risk  Function 

For  convenience  of  notation  let 

a  =  KT 

6  =  /tz  =  At(l  “Ag)7’ 


z  =  (i'Ag)r 

an  expression  for  exceeding  a  fixed  down  time  requirement  can  now  be 
written  as  a  double  summation.  Using  Equations  (6)  and  (7)  in  Equa¬ 
tion  (5)  and  factoring  common  terms  in  the  series,  risk  can  be  expressed 

^  I  g  .  (8) 

k‘\  n=0 

Note  that  the  risk  for  f  =  0  is  zero. 

Equation  (8)  is  a  good  interim  result  for  numerical  solution  and 
was  used  to  plot  the  risk  graph  in  the  section  on  The  Risk  Graph  and 
Its  Use.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  examine  the  asymptotic 
behavior  of  the  function.  This  will  necessitate  altering  its  form  in  the 
next  section  on  Asymptotic  Behavior  in  order  to  achieve  further 
results. 

Before  departing  the  discussion  of  the  risk  function,  implications 
of  requiring  the  test  to  terminate  with  no  failures  should  be  addressed. 
This  is  the  topic  of  the  next  subsection. 

Test  Termination  Criteria 

It  has  been  indicated  that,  if  one  or  more  failures  exist  in  the 
system  under  test  when  the  fixed  test  time  expires,  the  test  must 
continue  until  these  failures  are  repaired  (and  any  subsequent  failures 
which  occur  while  repair  is  being  effected).  Otherwise,  termination 
will  result  in  sample  censoring  since 

T-b 

where  a  is  the  total  down  time  if  the  test  were  allowed  to  continue 
and  b  is  the  amount  by  which  the  repair  time  was  truncated. 

There  is,  then,  a  finite  probability  that  the  test  will  last  longer 
than  T  and  this  would  influence  the  risk.  Fortunately,  this  probability 
is  quite  small.  Equation  (A2)  of  the  appendix  indicates  that  the 
probability  of  exactly  one  failure  in  the  system  at  T,  after  the  process 
has  been  operative  for  more  than  four  hours,  is  (1  -  A  //t )  ( A/// ).* 

This  will  typically  be  a  very  small  value.  If,  in  addition,  r>  10m,  the 
influence  of  this  failure,  should  it  exist,  will  be  quite  small.  To  assess 
the  likelihood  of  multiple  failures  present  in  the  system  at  T,  it  can  be 
stated  that 


Equation  (8)  can  then  be  expanded 

2  3 

R  =  +  a  +  |j-  (1  +&)  +  |j  (l  +Z>  +  - 

Rearranging  terms 


/  ab  (fl6)2  (a6)2 

..)  +  a2/  . 

U!  3!  2!  4!  3! 

7  \ 

/ 

The  first  term  in  the  braces  is  -  1.  The  remaining  terms  will  require 
further  manipulation.  If  unity  is  added  and  subtracted  from  the  group 
of  terms  forming  the  coefficient  of  a  ^ ,  1/2  added  to  and  subtracted 
from  the  coefficient  and,  in  general,  add  and  subtract  1/n!  from 
the  coefficient,  the  terms  form  a  sum  of  Bessel  functions  plus  a 
power  series  in  a.  This  power  series  is  -(e^  -  1)  which  cancels  the 
original  exponent  and,  finally. 


R  =^-{a  +  b) 

n=l 


I„  [2^ 


Limiting  Risk  when  a  =  b  =>A=A(1‘  Ag) 

From  the  identity 

ew  =  Iq(w)  +  2  £  In(w) 
n=l 

it  follows  that 

"Y  I„(w)  =  l/2eW-i/2lQ(w) 

n=l 

Letting  a  =  b  =  C2Si&  substituting  this  result  into  Equation  (9), 
R  =  e-2c  1^1/2  e2c- 1/2  lo  (2c)] 

2?  =  l/2-l/2e-2ciQ(2c) 

Recalling  that  c  is  a  function  of  test  time, 

1  i  m  R  =  1  /2 


*From  the  appendix,  the  four-hour  interval  represents  the  maximum 
time  required  for  most  electronic  systems  to  reach  equilibrium. 
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1  i  m  I(w)  =  0 


Limiting  Risk  when  a<b  ^  A.</i  ( 1  -  A^) 


Put  still  another  way,  if  the  system  is  designed  such  that  Xjfi  >  (1  -  Ag), 
the  risk  on  a  very  long  test  will  tend  to  unity.  If  the  sense  of  the 
inequality  is  reversed,  the  risk  on  a  very  long  test  will  tend  to  zero. 

The  equality  relationship  above  is  significant.  It  states  in  effect 
that  A  =  1  -  A///,  not  that 


Substituting  the  asymptotic  Bessel  expression 


m^c  A+/^ 


into  Equation  (9)  and  noting  the  expression  is  independent  of  n, 
^  ^-{a  +  b)  exp(2v/S)  r  /a  /  ll\^  (  [a 

/27r(2y55)  yb  ^  \4b)  \'Jb) 

Since  a<  b  and  a,  b  are  greater  than  zero,  the  sum  goes  to 


-  1  =  K 


which  is  the  expression  most  commonly  encountered.  The  difference 
in  the  two  expressions  can  be  more  than  academic  for  extended 
availability  demonstrations,  leasing  contracts  containing  incentives 
on  availability,  or  life-cycle,  costing  evaluations.  Consider  the  case 
where  a  designer  is  faced  with  meeting  a  specified  availability,  Ag. 

The  first  step  he  must  take  is  to  convert  this  requirement  into  the 
direct  design  parameter  A/ Equation  (11)  can  be  rewritten  to 
express  this  relationship. 


As  =  ^ 


which  is  a  constant  greater  than  zero  since  ajb  is  time  invariant.  Then 


Solving  this  equation  for  the  equivalent  design  constraint, 


R  =  exp[2\/^  ^  ^ 


I27T{2JS~  ) 


Note  that  the  denominator  is  proportional  to  \fT  and  note  further  that 
a  +  bh  always  larger  than  2j^  iia^b.  Then, 

1  i  m  R  =  0 
T~*oo 

Limiting  Risk  when  a>b  =>  A>/i(l  -  Ag) 

Substituting  the  Bessel  generating  function 


Now,  Ag  exists  on  the  closed  interval  [0,  1  ] .  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  Ag  <  1.  Thus,  the  constraining  value  for  X/M 
arrived  at  in  this  fashion  must  be  greater  than  (1  -  Ag).  It  follows  that 
a  system  which  exactly  met  an  apparently  good  constraint  derived 
from  Equation  (11)  would  realize  a  risk  of  unity  over  a  very  long 
demonstration.  Note  that  the  difficulty  arises,  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  expressions  yield  a  slightly  different  value  of  availability  for 
the  same  system,  but  from  the  use  of  Equation  (1 1)  to  identify  design 
constraints. 


The  Risk  Graph  and  Its  Use 


expfe  (>'  +  1)1  =  E  >'*Ifc(w)+  E 

Li  \  >'/J  ;t=0  k=l 

into  Equation  (9) 

R  =  e-(«  +  6)jexp[vSF(^+yJ)] 


(2^/SF)-Io(2v^) 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  last  two  terms  of  this  equation, 
when  multiplied  by  e"^^  ^  go  to  zero  in  the  limit.  This  makes  use 
of  the  facts  that  a^^^b  and  is  less  than  unity.  Now,  the  first 

term  in  braces  is  Therefore 

1  i  m  R  =  1 
J'~>co 


Summary  of  Results 

A=  //(l-Ag)  Ag  =  (l-A/iti) 
A<ju(l-Ag)  ^Ag<(l-A///) 
A>//(1-A5)  Ag>(l- A//t) 


Limiting  Value  of  R 


This  section  describes  the  risk  graph  developed  from  Equation  (8). 
It  is  recognized  that  Equation  (8)  must  be  solved  on  a  computer  and 
that  this  would  limit  its  practicality,  especially  during  conceptual 
design  when  strategies  must  be  formulated  on  rough  inputs.  As  a 
result,  it  is  imperative  that  a  versatile  plot  be  formulated  such  that 
graphical  solutions  can  be  achieved  for  a  wide  range  of  problems.  The 
resulting  graph  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Logscales  have  been  used  to 
extend  the  range.  Users  will  seldom  desire  risk  accuracies  any  better 
than  plus  or  minus  two  points,  but  they  will  typically  have  at  least 
two  place  accuracy  on  A  and  /t.  With  this  in  mind,  the  inverse  risk 
function  has  been  plotted  in  the  form  of  iso-risk  lines.  The  straight, 
diagonal  line  bisecting  the  graph  divides  the  regions  which  are  above 
specification  and  below  specification:  the  top,  left  being  the  above 
specification  region. 

Reading  the  Graph 

The  abscissa  of  the  graph  is  normalized  on  system  mean  restora¬ 
tion  time.  The  scale  is  then  in  multiples  of  this  quantity. 

To  determine  the  risk  expected  to  be  incurred  on  an  availability 
demonstration,  one  need  know  test  time  (T),  the  mean  system  failure 
rate  (A),  the  specified  availability  (Ag)  and  the  mean  system  restora¬ 
tion  rate  (/i).  These  quantities  determine  a  unique  value  for  risk 
which  may  be  interpolated  from  the  plotted  risk  curves.  Any  points 
lying  to  the  left  of  or  above  the  1  percent  risk  curve  yield  a  risk  less 
than  one  percent.  Likewise,  points  lying  to  the  right  of  or  below  the 
95  percent  curve  yield  a  risk  greater  than  95  percent. 

Note  that  T  appears  on  both  axes.  Thus,  for  given  values  of  A, 
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SPECIFIED  AVAILABILITY 
T  ^  TEST  TIME,  HOURS 
H  ^  MEAN  SYSTEM  RESTORATION  RATE 
A  ^  MEAN  SYSTEM  FAILURE  RATE 
R  ^  RISK  =  Pr  [FAILING  DEMONSTRATION] 
=  Pr  [DOWNTIME  >  (1-A.)T] 


UlOgiliilimniH!!!!;"  •  . 


What  is  the  expected  risk  and  where  should  efforts  be  concentrated  to 
gain  the  greatest  risk  reduction? 


12.5  <  \T<  16.7 
20  <  //(I  -As)r<  30 

These  points  are  plotted  in  Figure  4  as  an  operating  region.  The  worst- 
case  risk  is  30  percent  and  the  most  optimistic  is  less  than  1  percent. 

At  this  particular  position  on  the  graph,  the  risk  lines  come  very  close 
to  forming  45®  angles  to  the  rectangular  operating  region.  However, 
the  slope  is  still  somewhat  less  than  unity  and  efforts  to  increase 
will  reduce  risk  slightly  more  than  equal  efforts  at  decreasing  A. 
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Figure  3.  Availability  Risk  Graph 

and  Ag,  a  45-degree  line  will  plot  the  locus  of  risk  as  a  function  of  time. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  Example  3  below.  The  curve  labeled  “max 
locus”  will  also  be  explained  in  Example  3. 

Example  1 

It  has  been  determined  that  a  system  to  undergo  a  demonstration 
has  the  following  availability  parameters. 

A  =  5x10"^  failures  per  hour 


wmwm 
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fi  -  Q  4  restorations  per  hour 

The  system  is  to  be  tested  for  1 60  hours  during  which  time  the  total 
down  time  cannot  exceed  4  hours.  What  is  the  risk? 


Figure  4.  Risk  Plots  for  Examples  1  and  2 


Note  that  the  expression  ( 1  -  Ag)  T  is  actually  the  maximum  down 
time  allowed  during  the  test.  Thus 

(1  -AJr=4.0 


Note  that  if  the  operating  region  had  fallen  below  the  knee  of 
the  curves,  the  decision  is  obvious.  Increasing  fi  will  produce  very 
little  reduction,  but  decreasing  A  will  have  a  radical  effect. 


Now,  Ag)  r  =  1 .6  and  AT  =  0.8.  These  points  are  plotted  in 
Figure  4  and  yield  a  risk  of  approximately  1 2  percent. 

Example  2 

A  system  currently  in  the  conceptual  phase  is  to  undergo  an 
availability  demonstration  as  part  of  Category  III  Testing.  An 
availability  of  95  percent  is  specified  and  the  test  lasts  1,000  hours. 


Example  3 

A  system  in  the  conceptual  phase  is  to  be  designed  to  meet  an 
availability  of  99  percent.  The  system  has  a  failure  rate  of  6  x  10"^. 
Three  different  maintainability  approaches  are  being  considered.  The 
approaches  have  the  following  restoration  rates. 

Approach  1,  //  =  0.5 


Initial  estimates  yield  the  following  bounds  on  the  availability 
parameters. 

0.0125  <  A  <  0.0167 


Approach  2,  =  0.75 

Approach  3,  //=  1.2 

(a)  Do  any  of  the  approaches  fall  below  specification?  (b)  What  test 
time  should  be  used?  (c)  What  is  the  maximum  risk  encountered? 


0.66  <  ii<  1.0 
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This  example  involves  construction  of  a  time  structure  on  the 
risk  graph.  Recall  that  time  increases  along  45-degree  lines.  To  form 
a  time  line,  it  is  only  necessary  to  form  the  ratio  -  Ag)/A 

which  establishes  the  value  of  ^  (1  -  Ag)  T  per  unit  value  of  XT. 
Convenient  points  are  then  picked  along  the  XT  axis  (usually  1.0  and 
10.0).  The  corresponding  value  of  ^{\  -  Ag)  T  is  known  by  the  ratio 
and  the  points  plotted.  The  points  are  then  connected  by  a  straight 
line  which  indicates  risk  as  a  function  of  time  for  a  given  set  of 
parameters. 

To  continue,  the  ratios  for  the  three  approaches  will  now  be 
formed. 

1)  //  =  0.5 

/  =  ^s)  =  0.834 

2)  0.75 
/  =  1.25 

3)  /i=1.2 
f  =2.0 

Question  (a)  can  be  answered  immediately.  Since  /for  Approach  (1 ) 
is  less  than  unity,  this  approach  falls  below  specification.  The  remain¬ 
ing  approaches  exceed  specification. 

Though  below  specification,  it  is  instructive  to  carry  Approach 
(1)  through  the  example  and  construct  time  lines  for  all  three 
approaches.  Using /from  Approach  (1),  locate  XT  equal  to  unity 
and  10.0.  Corresponding  values  of  //(I  -  Ag)  T  are  then  1.0/ and 
10.0/  These  points  are  then  connected  by  a  straight  line  as  shown 
in  Figure  5.  The  procedure  is  repeated  for  the  remaining  two 
approaches. 


Figure  5.  Time  Structure  Lines  Overlaying  Risk  for  Example  3 


It  is  difficult  to  view  the  risk  when  plotted  in  this  fashion.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  transform  the  information  into  a  more 
conventional  format.  Replot  the  abscissa  on  another  piece  of  graph 
paper.  Then  read  the  risk  values  on  the  time  line  corresponding  to  XT. 
Plot  the  values.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  dashed  curved 
labeled  /=  1.0  is  discussed  below. 


Figure  6.  Risk  as  a  Function  of  Time  for  Example  3 

The  plots  of  risk  versus  time  in  Figure  6  are  quite  revealing.  Note 
that  risk  for  Approach  (1)  increases  dramatically.  Unlike  the  other  two 
curves,  risk  for  Approach  (1)  will  continue  to  increase,  becoming 
asymptotic  to  100  percent. 

The  two  compliant  approaches  exhibit  curves  which  quickly  peak 
and  gradually  diminish.  These  curves  will  asymptotically  approach 
zero.  Note  that  all  the  curves  begin  at  the  origin.  The  curve  labeled 
/=  1.0  is  that  formed  when  X  =  ^(1  -  Ag).  Curves  lying  to  the  left 
of  this  plot  will  break  to  a  risk  of  100  percent.  Curves  to  the  right 
will  break  to  zero.  Note  that  the  dashed  curve  is  asymptotic  to  a  risk 
of  50  percent. 

Question  (b)  can  now  be  addressed.  For  Approach  (2),  if  one  is 
willing  to  accept  a  30  percent  risk,  the  demonstration  time  would  have 
to  exceed  7.5  MTBF.  If  a  20  percent  risk  is  considered  maximum,  test 
time  must  be  greater  than  20  MTBF.  These  times  are  1 ,250  and  3,320 
hours,  respectively. 

Risk  for  Approach  (3)  is  always  less  than  1 8  percent.  If  this  risk 
is  acceptable,  a  very  short  time  can  be  used  (but  greater  than  10  \|^). 
If  for  some  reason  the  test  time  had  to  exceed  one  MTBF,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  test  for  at  least  four  MTBF’s  to  avoid  the  peak  risk  below 
this  value.  In  any  event,  any  additional  cost  to  implement  Approach 
(3)  might  well  offset  the  cost  incurred  for  the  long  test  times  and  com¬ 
paratively  high  risk  encountered  in  Approach  (2). 

The  discussion  of  peak  risk  leads  to  the  answer  for  Question  (c). 
From  Figure  6,  maximum  risk  does  not  really  apply  to  Approach  (1). 
Approaches  (2)  and  (3)  have  maximum  risks  of  32  percent  and 
17  percent,  respectively.  An  important  point  to  note  here  is  that 
Figure  6  did  not  have  to  be  plotted  to  determine  these  results.  The 
line  on  the  Availability  Risk  Graph,  Figure  3,  labeled  “max  locus” 
identifies  the  points  immediately.  It  is  the  locus  of  the  maxima  for  all 
solutions  which  do  not  represent  ever-increasing  risk;  i.e.,  those  within 
specification.  The  intersection  of  a  time  line  with  max  locus  is  the 
maximum  risk  for  that  line. 

Conclusions 

The  availability  demonstration  technique  presented  in  this  paper 
is  believed  to  be  a  viable  approach.  In  addition,  the  risk  assessment 
formulation,  together  with  the  developed  graphical  solution  capability, 
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yield  a  comprehensive  and  tractable  methodology  for  determining 
availability  strategies  and  performing  tradeoffs  in  early  design  stages. 

The  following  pertinent  points  may  also  be  concluded: 

•  If  A  >  /i  ( 1  “  Ag),  risk  will  tend  to  unity  over  a  long 
demonstration. 

•  If  A  <  ( 1  -  Ag),  risk  will  tend  to  zero  over  a  long 

demonstration. 

•  Using  system  down  time  as  a  decision  variable  allows  the 
natural  introduction  of  queued  maintenance  actions  into 
availability  demonstration  risk. 

•  Assuming  a  large  system  may  not  fail  while  it  is  being 
repaired  can  lead  to  understatements  about  risk  for 
extended  demonstrations.  This  is  evidenced  by  using  the 
formulation  Ag  =  ///(A  +//)  =  1  /(I  +  A///)  to  solve  for  an 
equivalent  specified  constraint  in  terms  of  A//i.  Demon¬ 
strating  a  system  which  just  met  this  constraint  would  lead 
to  a  risk  of  unity  for  a  very  long  test.  Thus,  constraints  for 
k|^  derived  in  this  fashion  are  obviously  erroneous.  Solv¬ 
ing  for  constraints  using  Ag=  I  -{kljii)  will  not  produce 
these  results.  This  leads  to  the  next  conclusion. 

•  A  more  appropriate  expression  for  availability  might  be 
^  =  1"(A///). 

•  Under  the  stated  constraints,  it  is  very  likely  that  scheduled 
test  time,  T,  will  increase  less  than  1 0  percent  due  to 
failures  existing  at  scheduled  termination  time.  Thus,  the 
derived  risk  is  subject  to  only  minimal  change  during  the 
demonstration. 

•  The  significant  body  of  knowledge  surrounding  the  Queue 
M/M/1  is  directly  applicable  to  availability  modeling  and 
formulation  (see  the  appendix). 


complete  this  description,  the  arrival  and  service  distribution  must  be 
identified.  Since  the  M/M/1  queue  is  being  used  as  a  model,  inter¬ 
arrival  time  of  failures  is  assumed  exponentially  distributed.  That  is, 
the  time  between  single  failures  behaves  as  the  exponential  distribution. 
Also,  the  restoration  (service)  time  is  assumed  exponentially 
distributed. 

States 

State  of  the  queue  will  be  defined  as  the  number  of  customers  in 
the  waiting  line  and  the  service  facility  combined.  Thus,  a  state  of 
three  means  that  there  is  one  failure  being  repaired  (serviced)  plus  two 
waiting.  Note  that  this  is  exactly  the  state  description  given  in  the  risk 
assessment.  When  the  queue  is  in  state  zero,  there  are  no  failures  being 
repaired  or  waiting  and  the  system  under  test  is  in  the  up  state. 

Notation 

The  following  notation  is  used  throughout  the  appendix. 

Irt(w),  r.  A,  /t,  Ag  —  Same  as  indicated  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

P^(r)  -  Probability  that  the  queue  is  in  state  n  at  time  t  under 
stated  initial  conditions. 

P(«)  ”•  Probability  that  the  queue  occupies  state  n  under 
equilibrium  conditions. 

t  —  Time  measured  from  the  point  at  which  initial  conditions 
existed. 

State  Zero  Probability 

Availability  is  the  probability  that  a  system  is  up  at  any  point  in 
time.  Based  on  the  argument  above,  the  probability  of  the  queue  being 
in  state  zero  is  then  identically  equal  to  availability.  Under  the  defined 
initial  conditions,  viz., 

Po(0)  =  1 


Appendix 

Relationships  to  the  Queue  M/M/1 

Properties  of  the  Queue  M/M/1  will  be  summarized  in  this 
appendix  and  related  to  the  availability  risk  analysis.  The  material 
has  been  drawn  from  Saaty,^  Prabhu,^  and  Cox.^  Results  of  the 
appendix  assume  a<  ^ . 

Description  of  the  Queue  M/M/1 


P„(0)  =  0,«  =  1,2,3 . 

the  probability  of  being  in  state  zero  is 

A(0  =  PqCO  =  e-(>-  +  ^  )^ { 1 1  (2/  /A/7) 

+  ^)} 
k=2 


This  section  describes  the  general  operation  and  states  of  the 
queue  as  well  as  the  notation  used  in  the  appendix. 

Operation 

A  queueing  system  consists  of  a  server,  a  waiting  line,  and  a 
calling  population.  The  server  performs  some  operation  on  or  for 
“customers.”  In  this  case  the  “customers”  are  failures  which  must 
be  repaired  by  a  single  repair  team  or  facility.  The  team  can  repair 
but  one  failure  at  a  time.  The  waiting  line  consists  of  failures 
awaiting  their  turn  to  be  repaired.  A  waiting  line  can  take  on  many 
forms.  Here,  the  length  of  the  line  is  not  restricted  and  may  get 
infinitely  long.  Since  the  system  under  test  is  down  so  long  as  a 
failure  exists,  there  will  be  no  concern  with  whether  the  service 
discipline  is  first-come- first-served  or  not.  The  calling  population 
is  the  number  of  “customers”  which  may  be  interested  in  securing  the 
service  offered  by  the  server.  Here,  it  is  all  the  failures  which  may 
occur  in  the  system  under  test.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  population 
is  infinite  in  size. 


Inspection  will  show  that  Pq(0)  is  unity  which  satisfies  the  initial  con¬ 
ditions.  As  for  final  conditions,  Po(oo),  arguments  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  analysis  of  asymptotic  behavior  of  the  risk  function  will 
show  that  Po(t)  is  asymptotic  to  1  -  (A/^  ).  This  result  is  the  equilib¬ 
rium  solution  for  availability.  From  a  practical  viewpoint,  Po(t)  will 
complete  90  percent  of  its  transition  to  final  value  within  4  hours  for 
most  electronic  systems. 


Solving  the  M/M/1  equilibrium  state  equations,  the  following 
general  result  is  obtained. 


P(k)  =  (1  -  A///)(A/yu)";«,  int,  >0 

E  P(«)  =  1 

n 


(A2) 


Equation  (A2)  is  then  the  probability  of  finding  the  system  under  test 
with  n  failures  at  some  point  in  time. 


Busy  and  Idle  Periods 


A  single  server  queue  with  infinite  calling  population,  infinite  The  busy  period  of  a  queue  begins  when  a  single  customer  arrives 

queue  size,  and  arbitrary  service  discipline  has  just  been  described.  To  at  an  idle  server  and  ends  when  the  server  next  becomes  idle.  Busy 
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period  takes  on  significance  when  customers  may  arrive  while  one  is 
being  served.  The  server  is  then  performing  operations  on  these  cus¬ 
tomers  in  immediate  succession  until  all  are  served.  The  mean  down 
time  for  the  system  under  test  must  then  be  greater  than  1/^  since 
this  is  the  time  to  repair  a  single,  isolated  failure. 

The  density  function  of  the  busy  period  is 

b(r)  =  (2t/X7^)c?t  .  (A3) 

The  expected  duration  of  a  busy  period  or  down  time  for  failure 
epochs  of  the  system  under  test  is 

E(d)  =  .  (A4) 

That  is,  when  the  system  under  test  fails,  it  is  expected  to  be  down 
for  l/(/i  -  A). 

The  idle  period  of  a  queue  begins  when  the  server  first  becomes 
idle  and  ends  when  the  next  single  customer  arrives.  Since  exponen¬ 
tial  interarrival  times  are  assumed,  the  density  function  of  the  idle 
period  is  simply  the  exponential  density  with  expectation  1/A .  The 
mean  up  time  for  the  system  under  test  is  then 

nm  =  1/A  .  (A5) 

It  is  instructive  to  use  Equations  (A4)  and  (A5)  in  a  familiar 
relation  to  derive  equilibrium  availability  by  another  method.  Let 

A  = 

E(CA  +  E(d) 

then 

A  =  A(//-A) 

A/i 

and, 


Equation  (A6)  yields  the  same  results  as  Equation  (A2)  and  the 
equality  expression  of  Relations  (10). 

Queueing  Interpretation  of  the  Risk  Function 

Recall  from  the  risk  function  that  the  quantity  (1  -  A^)T  is  the 
critical  aggregate  down  time.  Alternatively,  it  is  the  total  time  the 
system  (and  the  queue)  spends  outside  of  state  zero,  (1  -  A^)T  is  then 
the  aggregate  time  the  queue  is  busy.  The  risk  may  then  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  probability  that  the  queue  stays  busy  greater  than  some 
aggregate  time  D  over  a  total  period  T,D<T,  given  the  queue  was 
idle  initially.  The  quantity  (1  -  A^)T  is  then  replaced  by  D.  Entering 
Figure  3  with  these  values  will  yield  the  probability  graphically. 
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Abstract 

A  computational  algorithm  is  given  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  alarm  systems  which  minimize 
the  expected  total  Life  Cycle  Costs  in  the  following 
situation.  The  alarm  systems  monitor  a  critical 
component  and  when  they  give  an  in -time  alarm 
then  the  costs  of  failure  are  relatively  minor,  but 
when  they  fail  to  give  an  alarm  when  called  for 
(i.  e.  either  no  alarm  or  a  tardy  alarm)  then  the 
costs  of  failure  are  severe.  The  paper  shows  that: 

i.  under  general  circumstances  the  expected 
total  life  cycle  cost  is  a  unimodal  function  (and 
hence  whose  minimum  can  be  achieved  by  a 
Fibonacci  search  in  at  most  F  evaluations). 

ii.  under  some  common  conditions  an  explicit 
expression  for  the  optimum  is  available. 

Furthermore  a  sufficient  condition  is  given 
for  ensuring  that  the  most  advantageous  ordering 
is  used  in  selecting  the  alarm  systems.  In  this 
context  the  notion  of  best  ordering  is  found  useful. 

Scenario 


r^  =  switching  reliability  of  i  th.  alarm  system. 

R.(t)  =  quiescent  mode  reliability  of  i  th  alarm 
system. 

a(t)  =  maximum  permis sable  delay  time  in 
responding  to  a  call  for  alarm. 

H.(x)  =  is  the  density  function  of  the  reaction 
time  of  the  i  th.  alarm  system. 

T  =  the  mission  time. 

f(t)  =  the  pdf  of  time -to -occurence  of  critical 
parameter  in  an  out-of-specification 
condition. 

For  later  work  the  following  conditions  are  needed. 

Condition  A:  There  is  a  number  s,  0<s<l, 
such  that: 

Instantaneous  Effectiveness  =  E.(t)^s 

1 


Consider  an  alarm  system  which  has  several 
independent  components  sensing  a  critical  para¬ 
meter,  and  suppose  that  each  one  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  sounding  the  alarm  or  warning  by  itself 
when  the  critical  parameter  exceeds  its  redline 
limits.  Now,  for  a  component  to  sound  the  alarm 
it  must  be  in  a  non-failed  state  and  it  must  react 
properly  to  the  sensing  of  the  out-of-specification 
signal.  Furthermore,  the  minimum  reaction  time 
of  the  ones  which  do  function  properly  must  be 
small  enough  to  give  the  operator  (man  or  machine) 
sufficient  time  to  react  in  a  fail  safe  manner.  The 
situation  is  represented  schematically  in  figure  1. 


for  all  t<T  a.nd  for  all  i.  Condition  A  assures  that 
the  alarm  systems  being  put  into  the  system  do  not 
get  below  a  certain  minimum  level  of  effectiveness. 

Condition  B:  The  alarm  systems  will  be  said  to 
satisfy  condition  B  if  they  have 
been  ordered  so  that 

E.(t)>  E.^^(t) 

for  all  t  <  T  and  for  all  integers  i. 

Remark  on  Condition  B:  Clearly  condition  B  is 
not  universally  obtainable.  However  under  some 
common  conditions  one  can  arrange  the  alarm 
systems  to  satisfy  it.  Some  situations  in  which 
condition  B  is  attainable  are: 

i.  All  the  alarm  systems  are  similar  and  have 
identical  properties  at  all  possible  mounting  loca¬ 
tions  . 

ii.  The  quiescent  failure  rates  X.  of  the  alarm 
systems  are  constants,  and  the  rest  o^"  the 
characteristics  are  identical.  Then  ordering  the 
systems  so  that  X^  <  X  assures  condition  B. 


Figure  1:  n  Alarm  Systems  in  Parallel 


iii.  If  a(t)  =  a  for  all  t<T  and  if  the  alarm 
systems  can  be  so  arranged  so  that 


The  only  way  an  accident  can  occur  is  for 
the  critical  component  to  fail  and  none  of  the  alarm 
systems  functions  in  time.  The  probability  that  one 
ot  the  alarm  systems  does  not  function  in  time  is 
the  complement  of  the  probability  that  it  has  not 
failed  in  the  quiescent  mode,  that  it  switches  prop¬ 
erly  in  response  to  a  call  for  alarm,  and  that  it 
gives  an  in-time  alarm.  Thus 

P(A)=P(Accident)  =  f ^  (l-E.(t))  I  f{t)dt  (1) 

•'o  4=1  ^  ’ 

where,  E.(t)  =  Instantaneous  Effectiveness 
=  r.R.(t)H(a(t) ). 


r.^,H.^T(a)^r.H.(a), 

1+1  1+1  11 

then  the  equality  of  the  quiescent  failure  rates  is 
sufficient  to  assure  condition  B. 

Of  the  above,  situation  ii  is  most  practical 
because  it  accomodates  the  case  of  identical  alarm 
systems  whose  quiescent  reliability  is  determined 
by  the  ambient  environments  at  each  individual 
location. 

Cost  Model 

Suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  n  th  alarm 
system  necessitates  an  additional  cost  of  c,(ii) 
dollars.  (This  includes  procurement  costs, 


installation  costs,  maintenance  costs,  power 
expenditure  costs,  weight  and  space  penalty  costs, 
and  the  loss  due  to  profit  losses  resulting  from 
filling  up  the  space  by  alarm  systems  instead  of 
by  profit  making  devices.  )  In  general  Cj(n)  will 
not  be  constant.  Some  factors  will  tend  to  raise 
it  (weight,  space  and  power  saturation  effects)  and 
others  will  tend  to  lower  it  (combined  maintenance 
activity,  lower  procurement,  proration  of  user 
training  etc.).  Denote  by  c^  the  average  cost  per 
non-accident  failure  and  by  c^  the  average  cost  per 
accident  failure.  Assuming  independence  and  that 
all  the  alarm  systems  are  replaced  after  each 
critical  component  failure,  the  general  expression 
for  the  expected  total  cost  is, 

e[c  I  n]=  .k  c^(i)  +  C2e[na]+  C3E[A] 

=  |;^ci(i)  +|C2P^  +  C3(1-p^)}e|n] 

where  NA  =  number  of  non -accident  failures 
A  =  nxomber  of  accident  failures 
N  =  number  of  failures 
p  =  probability  of  no  accident  when 
n  alarm  systems  are  used  and 
a  failure  is  known  to  have 

II  1  occurred. 

cln  =Expected  cost  given  n  alarm  systems. 

The  optimum  mamber  n  which  minimizes  E[c|n| 
is  conveniently  studied  through  the  quantity,  L  J 

A(n)  =  Ejcjn+lj  -  E[c|n] 

=  c^(n+l)  -  b(  Pjj^i'Pj^)  (3) 

where  b  =  (c^  -  C2)e|n]  is  positive  when  and  only 
when  the  average  cost  of  an  accident  (i.  e.  a  non 
alarmed  failure)  is  greater  than  the  average  cost 
of  a  non-accident  failure. 

Results 

The  results  can  be  summarized  in  the 
following  general  procedure  and  theorems. 

General  Procedure 


Theorem  2:  If  c^(x+l)  is  a  real  world,  non-  ■ 
decreasing  function,  and  if  condition  B  is  satisfied, 
then  A(x)  =  0  has  at  most  one  root,  x^,  and  Xj^<«o. 
If  A  (1)  >  0  then  A  (x)  =0  has  no  root  anci  n^  =D.  .  if 
A(1)<0,  then  A  (x)  has  exactly  one  root. 

Theorem  3:  If  conditions  A  and  B  are  satis¬ 
fied,  if  c^(n)  is  a  non  decreasing  function  of  n,  if 
all  the  alarm  systems  have  identical  properties, 
and  their  quiescent  failure  rate  is  zero,  if  a(t)  =a 
for  all  t  <  T  and  if  for  any  given  positive  constant 
c,  y(c)  is  defined  as. 


ln{c)  -  InfrbH(a)) 


and  n(e)  is  defined  as  the  largest  integer  not 
greater  than  y(c),  then, 

n(c)>  ^(c),  if  c^(n(c)+l)  >  c 

n^  =n(c)  ,  if  c^(n(c)+l)  =  c 

n^>  n(c)  ,  if  c^(n(c)+l)  <  c 

where  c^  ^(c)  =  |  x  j  c^{x)=c  }  . 

.^ojollary  4:  Under  the  conditions  of  theorem 

c^{n+l)=^’ 

(00,  for  n  ^  n^ 

then, 

0,  if  A(1)>0. 

n^=  n(y)  or  n(y)+l,  if  A(1)<0  and  y(c)^n^ 
n^  ,A(1)<0  and  y(c)  >  n^ 

Remark:  Corollary  4  corresponds  to  the 
conventional  linear  constraints.  E.  g.  chapter  6, 
section  2,  Optimal  Allocation  of  Redundency  Subject 
to  Constraints  (2). 

Best  Ordering 


If  conditions  A  and  B  are  satisfied  and  if 
c.(n)  is  non  decreasing,  guess  at  a  value  n,  for  n 
and  evaluate  A  (n^).  If^(nj)  ^  0,  then  n  ° 

If  A  (n^^)  <0,  then  n  Ihe  latter'  case,  continue 

picking  n^,  n^.  .  .  (lu  <n2  <  n^.  .  .  ),  until  A(n.)  ^  0. 

If  n.  is  the  first  integer  found  for  which  A^(n.)^0, 
then  n.  ^  <nQ  <n.  .  According  to  theorem  2  below 
and  reference  1,  ^the  optimum  search  procedure  is 
Fibonacci  Search  and  the  maximum  number  of 
numerical  evaluations,  once^^.  ^  and  n.  have  been 
found  is  the  (m  -m  ^)  th.  =m  ^Mbonacci  number, 


Theorems  1  through  3  provide  guidelines  for 
choosing  n^.  Corollary  4  provides  an  explicit 
solution  for  a  common  case. 

Qualitative  Results  on  the  Nature  of  n 
- o 

Theorem  1:  For  a  general  non-decreasing 
real  world  cost  function  c^(n),  where  is 

the  largest  integer  not  larger  thSn  tne  largest  root 
of  c^  (x+1)  -b  =  0. 


"When  conditions  A  and  B  are  satisfied  by  a 
given  set  of  alarm  systems,  theorem  3  or 
corollary  4  given  above  can  be  used  to  find  n  . 
However  is  a  function,  n  (H),  of  the  particular 
ordering  ^used. 

Definition:  A  best  ordering  0^  is  one  for  which 
^o^^  o^*^o  ^ )  for  all  orderings  Q-  ^ 

A  given  set  of  alarm  systems  can  have  several- 
best  orderings.  Theorem  5  below  shows  that  under 
some  circumstances  a  completely  dominated 
ordering  is  essentially  unique  and  in  others  is  easy 
to  find  frpm  basic  principles. 

Theorem  5:  If  the  cost  function  c^(n)  is 
independent  of  the  particular  ordering  used,  then 
when  condition  B  is  satisfied  by  an  ordering  Q  , 
is  a  best  ordering. 

Remark:  Site  Selection.  The  condition  on  c^(n) 
required  by  theorem  6  will  be  obtained  in  the 
important  case  ii  given  in:  ’’Remark  on  Condition  B” 
above,  when,  as  mentioned  previously,  *  the  only 
reason  for  the  difference  in  quiescent  reliability  is 
that  the  ambient  environment  varies  in  each 
location.  In  this  case  the  theory  is  useful  for 
selecting  mounting  locations. 
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A  refinement  of  the  whole  theory  is  possible 
by  considering  the  case  when  alarm  systems  them¬ 
selves  are  destroyed  whenever  an  accident  occurs. 
In  that  case  equation  2  needs  a  slight  revision  to 
accoimt  for  the  different  costs.  Note  that  as  it 
stands,  equation  2,  assumes  that  all  the  alarm 
systems  are  replaced  at  every  failure.  When  their 
quiescent  reliability  is  exponential,  then  due  to  the 
memory -less  nature  of  the  exponential  distribution, 
this  is  equivalent  to  just  replacing  the  failed  ones. 
But  when  this  special  condition  does  not  hold  then 
the  assmnption  of  total  replacement  of  all  alarm 
systems  after  each  failure  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  theory  herein. 

Number  of  Accidents  PDF 

Once  the  optimum  number  of  alarm  systems 
have  been  determined,  the  distribution  of  the 
accident  costs  becomes  of  interest.  This  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  missions,  on  operating 
time  etc.  The  following  considers  the  two  common 
situations  of:  fixed  number  of  attempted  missions, 
and  fixed  number  of  required  successes. 

Fixed  Number  of  Attempted  Missions 

This  is  the  case  of  the  Binomial  distribution 
if  either  constant  failure  rates  or  renewal  after 
each  attempt  is  assumed.  In  that  instance: 


P(  k  accidents) 


k  .N-k 
P  (1-p) 


where  p  =  P(accident)  as  given  in  equation  1. 

Fixed  Number  of  Required  Successful!  Missions 

If  again  the  condition  of  renewal  after  each 
attempt  (successful  or  not)  or  of  constant  failure 
rates  with  replacement  only  of  failed  items  is 
imposed,  then  this  is  the  case  of  the  Negative 
Binomial  pdf.  That  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  is  Negative  Binomial  is  well  known. 
However  the  number  of  accidents  before  the  M  th. 
success  happens  to  be  that  also.  This  follows 
from  basic  principles  because  all  non-accident 
failures  can  be  neglected.  Thus, 

P(success  I  success  or  accident)  -i-P(A)  ^ 


P(accident  success  or  accident) 


where  R  =  Mission  Reliability  of  the  critical 
component,  and  P(A)  =P  (accident).  Thus: 

Theorem6:  P(k  accidents)  = 


M+k-lWl^c 


'^M  ^  P(A)  Y 
'  R^+P(A)j 


This  expression  can  also  be  obtained  formally. 


P(k  accidents)-  ^  v  t-,  --  \jr„i  i 

00  ,  ,  /  .k  /  \N-k/  \  U,  f  thenn  ,n*-p„  cfecreas 

£  /n\  /p(A)\  (,  P(A)  \  1  r"^c)  infiniry.  ft  conditi 

N=k\k  '  l-Rj.  J  V  ^  '  decreases  monotoni 


where  L=  k+M-1.  ^The  summation  is  accomplished 
by  differentiating  X'^  times  the  geometric  series  L. 
times  and  using  Liebnitz'  rule  (3).  to  evaluate  the 
resultant  summation. 

Alert  Systems 

The  preceeding  model  assumes  tacidly  that  the 
crossing  of  the  red  line  limits  by  the  critical  para¬ 
meter  immediately  results  in  failure  of  the  mission 
(the  only  role  of  the  alarm  system  being  to  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  failure  consequences).  However, 
that  being  the  case,  the  designer  can  always 
change  the  situation  by  moving  the  red  line  limits 
closer  together.  In  that  case  the  alarm  systems  will 
change  into  ALERT  SYSTEMS  and  will  warn  mission 
control  of  an  impending  failure  of  the  critical  comp¬ 
onent.  Assuming  that  an  in- time  alert  will  enable  the 
mission  control  to  ayerbthe  impending  failure(e.  g. 
by  switching  in  a  new  unit,  or  by  continuing  the 
mission  in  a  different  mode  (from  which  mode  an 
accident  may  occur  with  probability  Qj^(t)  after  t 
hours  of  operation  in  that  mode),  then  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  accident  is, 

P(accident)  =P(A  1 1-  (l"^^(l)| 

/T  /•T 

f(t)  (T-t)  dt  +  /  {7r(l-E.(t)}f(t)R^(T-t)dt. 


where  R^  (t)  =  l-Q^(t). 


Theorem  7:  Theorems  1  through  6  continue  to 
be  correct  whenTthe  costs  of  Alert  Systems  are  being 
optimized  and  equation  6  is  used  for  estimating  the 
probability  of  accident  instead  of  equation  1,  The 
general  proce^dure  is  thus  also  valid. 

Conclusion 

The  probability  of  accidient  during  a  mission  of 
length  T  is  given  when  there  are  n  alarm  systems, 
or  n  alert  systems,  (or  n  fail-safe  devices),  in 
parallel  monitoring  a  critical  component.  These 
expressions  have  been  used  ^to  minimize  the  total 
Life  Cycle  Costs  when  condifions  A  and  B  obtain.  A 
general  proceedure  is  given  for  that  case.  The  concept 
of  best  ordering  is  defined  and  found  for  some  impor¬ 
tant  situations.  It  is  the  best  orderings,. if  they  exist, 
which  yield  the  minimumLife  Cycle  Costs  by  giving 
the  smallest  n  possible.  After  the  optimum  number 
has  been  founc?,  then  the  number- of-accidents  pdf  is 
of  interest.  This  pdf  is  given  for  two  different  opera¬ 
tional  models. 


Appendix:  Proofs  of  The  Theorems 

Most  of  the  theorems  follow  directly  from  the 
following  lemma. 

Lemma-  8  When  p  is  defined  as  in  equation 
2  then  O^Cp’  , -p)  ^  condition  A  is  satisfied 

thenr.  1-P  (fec^reases  to  zero  as  n  approaches 
infinity}  ft  condition  B  is  satisfied  then  (Pn+i"Pn^ 
decreases  monotonically; 


k  „  M 

:  P(A) 

k!(M-l)! 
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Proof:  From  equation  1, 


Using  this  ordering  J,  define, 


Pn+l  ■  Pn  ” 


'  Qc<T) 

o 

n 

where  g  (t)  =  tt  (l-E.(t)). 

•  n  1 


(7) 


Let  p  (J)  be  the  probability  of  accident  when  the 
first  8  alarm  systems  labeled  by  the  ordering  J 
are  used.  We  have  to  show  that  n  (J)  >n  (W  ). 
But  if  z  is  any  integer,  then,  °  ° 


Thus  by  condition  <^(l~s)  /Q^{T),  and 

this  approaches  zero  as  n  approaches  infinity.  QED. 


T 

Qc(T)  P^(J)  =  f(t)dt 


Proof  of  Theorem  1.  Due  to  physical 
limitations  (e.  g.  space  constraints,  volume 
constraints  etc  . )  c^  (n)  eventually  becomes 
monatonically  increasing  and  approaches  infinity 
with  n.  Thus  c^(x+l)-b  has  a  finite  largest  solution. 
The  result  follows  since  (p  Ln-p)<  1  then  implies 
that  A  (n)  >0  for  all  n  greatSr^than  n|.  QED 


hw(i)(t)M(t)  K(t)  dt 


where  K(t) 


\{i).  .  .  .^s(z) 

^w(l).  ^  ^  .  ^w(z) 


Proof  of  Theorem  2.  Note  that  by  lemma  8, 
when  condition  B  is  satisfied  then  (p  Is 

monotonically  decreasing,  Thus  A(x|liaiP  at  most 
one  zero.  The  fact  that  c^(n)  eventually  goes  to 
infinity  and  thatCp  "^is  less  then  or  equal  to 

one,  assures  that^%Lere  is  exactly  one  solution 
whenA(l)<0.  Condition  B  also  assures  that  A  (1) 

>  0  implies  that  nQ=0. 


Proof  of  Theorem  3.  From  equation  7, 
=  rH(a)  (l-rH(a)  f, 


By  condition  B  there  are  at  most  (n-1)  alarms 
with  effectiveness  greater  than  that  of  the  w(n) 
th.  alarm  system.  Hence  there  are  at  most  n~l 
alarms  with  h.(t)  less  than  or  equal  to  that  of  the 
w(n)  th.  alarm  system.  Honqe  there  is  at.  least 
one  integer,  i  <  n,  so  that  ^s(i)  w(n) 

Starting  with  n=z  continue  pairing  factors  in  the 
denominator  with  those  of  the  numerator,  (being 
sure  not  to  use  the  same  factor  twice)  so  that  the 
above  inequality  is  satisfied  in  each  case.  Thus 
for  all  integers  z,  K(t)  5  1  and  p  (J)  <  p  (W).  QED. 


because  a  zero  quiescent  failure  rate  implies 
R(t)  =  J.  Using  this  in  3  gives, 

c  =  brH(a)  (l-rH(a) 

Solving  for  n  gives  y(c).  The  rest  follows  from 
this  and  the  fact  that(p^^^  -P^^^goes  to  zero  under 
condition  A  and  decreases  monotonically  under 
condition  B. 


Proof  of  Theorem  5.  Label  the  alarm  systems 
in  an  arbitrary  way  by  the  positive  integers.  Let 
W  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  positive  integers, 

i.e.  W  =  w{l),  w(2),  ...  .  Note  that  for 

determining  best  orderings ,  only  the  initial  segment 

I(W)  =  w(l),  .  .  .  ,  w(  n^(W)  ).  . 

is  relevent  (n  (W)  is  the  optimum  number  of  alarm 
systems  when^the  ordering  W  is  used).  Now 
suppose  that  W  is  an  ordering  which  satisfiea 
condition  B.  Since  c,  (n)  is  the  same  for  every 
ordering  W,  the  theorem  will  be  proved  if  we  can 
show  that  no  segment  of  length  k<^n  (W)  can  be 
the  initial  segment  of  some  ordering  J  .  Toward 
this  end  define  J  to  be  the  ordering, 

J  =  s(l),  .  .  .  s(k),  s(k+l),  .  .  . 


Proof  of  Theorem  7:  The  only  difference  in 
equation  7  will  be  the  factor  R  (T-t)  and  hence  Lem¬ 
ma  8  continues  to  hold  for  aleft  systems.  This  fact 
carries  the  proof  of  theorems  1  through  6.  QED 
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Boeing  Apollo  Program).  Design,  implementation, 
and  monitoring  of  a  Reliability  program  with 
prediction,  design  review,  and  reliability  testing 
per  Mil-Std~781B;  manufacturing,  reliability,  and 
retrofit  warranty  risk  analysis  (Electronics  Division, 
Northrop  Corporation).  Theoretical  studies  of  risk 
evaluation  under  non-stationarity  (Igor  Bazovsky 
and  Associates,  Inc.) 

Taught  two  Reliability  courses  (Design  Reliability,, 
and  System  Reliability)  for  Boeing  Continuing 
Education  Program  and  one  for  OJT  (Introduction 
to  Reliability  Assurance).  Taught  one  for  OJT 
course  on  Statistics  and  Error  Propagation  to  the 
Apollo  Technological  Staff.  Six  previously 
published  papers  on  Reliability  Warranties,  Risk 
Analysis,  Optimization,  and  Safety. 
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BEAN,  Etoise  E. 

MSo  Bean  is  a  Senior  Associate  with  PRC 
Systems  Sciences  Company,  an  operating  unit  of 
Planning  Research  Corporation*  She  received  her 
B.  A.  (with  honors)  and  M,  A,  in  mathematics  from 
Southern  Methodist  University* 

Ms,  Bean  is  currently  project  manager  of  a 
continuing  study  to  collect  and  analyze  in-flight 
spacecraft  data  and  has  directed  all  PRC  efforts  in 
this  area.  She  is  also  currently  engaged  in  relia¬ 
bility  modeling,  development  of  reliability,  and 
quality  assurance  requirements,  preparation  of  pro¬ 
gram  documentation,  and  monitoring  the  reliability 
activities  of  various  contractors  and  subcontractors 
on  a  classified  space  project.  She  has  managed 
three  consecutive  studies  for  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  to  develop  failure  rates  for  the  KSC  ground 
support  equipment  based  on  field  experience.  The 
most  recent  of  these  studies  also  involved  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  software  reliability. 

Ms,  Bean  has  co-authored  a  number  of 
papers  on  the  reliability  of  space  borne  and  ground 
support  equipment  under  actual  use  conditions. 


BELL,  Raymond 

Mr.  Bell  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  January  24, 
1931.  He  received  a  B.A.  degree  in  Mathematical 
Statistics  from  the  City  College  of  New  York  in  1952 
and  has  taken  graduate  courses  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York  and  the  University  of  Delaware. 

During  his  military  service  he  was  a  statistical 
consultant  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Chemical  Corps  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland.  In  1955,  he  joined  the 
Ballistic  Research  Laboratory,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland  as  a  Mathematical  Statistician. 
Presently,  he  serves  as  Chief  of  the  Surface  to 
Surface  Missile  Systems  Section  of  the  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  Division,  Army  Materiel  Systems 
Analysis  Agency,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

As  Chief  of  the  Surface  to  Surface  Missile  Systems 
Section,  Mr.  Bell  has  been  engaged  in  the  life  cycle 
evaluation  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Stockpile  of  surface  to 
surface  missile  systems.  More  recent lyy  Mr.  Bell  has 
been  involved  in  reliability  and  maintainability 
analysis  of  the  tactical  wheeled  vehicle  fleet  of  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  has  also  authored  numerous  papers  and 
governmental  reports  in  both  U.  S.  and  foreign 
publications.  During  the  last  five  years,  he  has 
three  times  made  presentations  at  NATO  conferences  on 
the  reliability  of  U.  S.  Army  missile  systems. 


BIEDENBENDER,  Richard  E. 

Mr,  Biedenbender  is  currently  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Cost/Value  Engineering,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics),  He  had  served  as  the  Staff 
Director,  Product  Assurance,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  &  Logistics)  from  January  1971  to 
March  1972,  Prior  to  this  appointment  he  had  served  as 
Director,  Value  Engineer ii^.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (I&L).  He  received  this  appointment  in  1969  after 
serving  as  Director  of  the  DoD  Value  Engineering  Services 
Office  since  1963. 


Prior  to  his  transfer  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
he  had  been  continuously  associated  since  1951  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Comptroller,  Quality 
Control,  and  Procurement  Functions,  specializing  in  quality 
control  and  reliability,  and  industry  engineering.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  papers  in  the  fields  of  quality  assur¬ 
ance,  reliability,  and  incentives, 

Mr,  Biedenbender  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  on  Nov  26, 
1926.  He  received  a  B,S,  from  Dayton  University  in  1950, 
and  an  M.S,  from  Michigan  State  University  in  1951.  He  has 
since  done  additional  graduate  work  in  Industrial  Engineer¬ 
ing  at  Ohio  State  and  Stanford,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  for  Quality  Control,  the  Operations  Research 
Society  of  America,  and  the  Society  of  American  Value 
Engineers . 


BLOOMQUIST,  Charles  E. 

Mr,  Bloomquist  is  a  Senior  Associate  with 
PRC  Systems  Sciences  Company,  an  operating  unit 
of  Planning  Research  Corporation.  He  received  an 
A.  B,  degree  in  statistics  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  in  1959. 

Mr.  Bloomquist  is  currently  manager  of  a 
project  to  study  the  use  of  the  Space  Shuttle  to 
avoid  or  repair  anomalies  or  unmanned  spacecraft. 
During  his  10  years  with  PRC  he  has  been  contin¬ 
uously  active  in  various  reliability  aspects  of  the 
U,  S,  space  program  both  civilian  and  military.  He 
has  been  the  principal  investigator  in  two  sequen¬ 
tial  analyses  of  spacecraft  on  orbit  reliability  and 
has  conducted  analytical  reliability  studies  for  the 
OGO,  ATS,  GEOS,  and  RAE  satellites.  He  has 
also  developed  and  applied  a  methodology  for  the 
reliability  assessment  of  ground  support  equipment 
components  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Mr,  Bloomquist  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  and  has  co-authored  numer¬ 
ous  papers  in  the  field  of  reliability. 


BOARDMAN,  Howard  B. 

Howard  B,  Boardman  is  currently  leader  of  the  CRTS 
Systems  Engineering  group  on  the  AEGIS  Program  at  RCA 
Moores town,  and  has  managed  the  concept  and  design 
development  of  the  ORTS  system  through  the  competitive 
AEGIS  contract  definition  phase  and  the  current  en¬ 
gineering  test  and  evaluation  phase.  Mr,  Boardman  has 
a  broad  background  in  weapons  system  design  and  instru¬ 
mentation  radar  system  engineering,  which  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  the  last  sixteen  years  at  the  RCA  Missile 
and  Surface  Radar  Division,  His  current  activity  on 
automatic  on-line  monitoring  and  testing  systems 
originated  during  a  1964  Navy-sponsored  contract  to 
evaluate  availability  and  performance  Improvements  for 
the  AN/SPY-55A/B  shipboard  radar  (TERRIER). 

Mr.  Boardman,  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1928,  re¬ 
ceived  his  BSEE  from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1956  and  his  MSEE  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1963.  He  is  a  member  of  IEEE  and  Tau  Beta  Pi,  and 
has  authored  several  papers  and  symposium  presentations. 
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BOEHMER,  C.B. 

Mr.  Boehmer  currently  directs  Reliability  and 
Safety  Analyses  and  Test  Program  Development  for 
the  Nuclear  Stage  Program  at  McDonnell  Douglas 
Astronautics  Company  in  Huntington  Beach,  California. 
Mr.  Boehmer  was  previously  associated  with  Westing- 
house  Astronuclear  Laboratory  on  the  NERVA  project 
and  with  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  on  the  pre- 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket.  In  these  activities  he  was 
responsible  for  the  design  and  operations  of  the  con¬ 
trol  systems  and  the  control  rooms  of  Test  Cells  A 
and  C  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station  at 
Jackass  Flats,  Nevada.  Mr.  Boehmer  prepared  the 
test  procedures  and  served  as  alternate  Chief  Test 
Operator  for  the  first  completely  successful  nuclear 
rocket  reactor  test  series. 

Mr.  Boehmer  served  as  Lead  Engineer  on  the 
initial  nuclear  rocket  safety  study  and  initiated  many 
of  the  test  programs  designed  to  investigate  nuclear 
rocket  safety.  Mr,  Boehmer  prepared  range  safety 
reports  and  performed  postflight  analysis  for  Project 
Vanguard  while  with  the  Martin  Company  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  also  designed  control  systems  for 
advanced  nuclear  reactors  and  performed  system 
analysis  studies  on  nuclear-powered  submarines, 

Mr,  Boehmer  holds  a  BS  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Washington  University  (St.  Louis),  a 
MS  degree  in  physics  from  Drexel  University,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  International  School  of  Nuclear 
Science  and  Engineering  at  Argonne  National 
Laboratory. 


BOERCKEL,  Albert,  Jr. 

Albert  Boerckel,  Jr.,  Quality  Control  Manager,  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  Co.,  Basic  Engine  Plant.  Has  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Quality  Assurance  Division;  Inspection  Divi¬ 
sion;  and  Metallurgical  Division,  including  Metallur¬ 
gical  Laboratory,  Heat  Treat  Engineering  and  Planning, 
and  Chemical  Processing. 

Studied  at  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Has  had  thirty-two  years  experience  in  inspection, 
manufacturing,  and  metallurgy  —  twenty- two  years 
having  been  in  management  positions. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  Japan  as  Technical  Advisor, 
during  the  formative  development  period,  in  the  joint 
venture  of  Caterpillar  Mitsubishi. 

Last  two  years  were  spent  in  Caterpillar  Administra¬ 
tion  Offices  with  responsibility  for  corporate  quality 
control  activities,  worldwide. 


BREWERTON,  Francis  J. 

Dr.  Brewerton  is  Associate  Professor  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Management  at  Louisiana  Tech  University.  He 
received  a  B.S.  in  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering,  an  M.B.A.  and  a  D.B.A.  in  management  from 
Louisiana  State  University,  He  has  served  on  the 
Industrial  Engineering  faculty  at  L.S.U.  and  on  the 
Graduate  Business  faculty  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  before  joining  Louisiana  Tech.  He  has  author¬ 
ed  several  research  and  journal  articles  dealing  with 
a  variety  of  decision  science  and  reliability  topics. 


He  has  extensive  teaching,  research,  and  consulting 
experience,  and  holds  membership  in  AIIE,  AIDS,  the 
Academy  of  Management,  and  ORSA. 


BORBERG,  Henrik  V.J. 

Fil.  mag.  (eqv.  M.Sc.  -  B.Sc.)  at  the  Stockholm 
University  (SU)  I962.  Fil.  lie.  (eqv.  Ph.D.  in 
electronics)  at  the  S.U.  I968. 

Employed  by  Military  Electronics  Laboratory 
(FTL)  in  Sweden  as  Head  of  the  Section  for  Reliability 
since  1970*  Consultant  reliability  engineer  19^9  - 
1970.  Research  engineer  at  FTL  196^  -  1969* 


CALVIN,  Thomas  W. 

Mr,  Calvin  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  Chemical 
Engineering  in  1956  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  his  M.S,  degree  in  Applied  Statistics  in 
1962  from  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey. 

Presently  he  is  employed  by  the  IBM  Corporation, 
Components  Division,  as  a  Staff  Engineer  in  the  Reli¬ 
ability  Studies  and  Statistical  Support  Department 
where  he  consults  in  statistical  and  reliability 
analysis  for  Product  Assurance,  Previously  he  was 
Manager  of  Statistics  for  the  Carborundum  Company 
and  a  Statistical  Engineer  at  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company.  Prior  to  entering  the  statistical  field  he 
worked  as  an  engineer  in  pulp  bleaching,  paper  con¬ 
verting,  process  equipment  design,  and  process  con¬ 
trol  instrumentation. 


GATLIN,  John  C.,  Sr. 

Mr.  Gatlin  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  in  19^3  from  Purdue  University.  Since 
graduation  he  has  held  responsible  positions  in  the 
design  of  heavy  equipment,  logistic  support,  quality 
assurance  and  general  management. 

Since  joining  TVA  early  in  1971 5  Mr.  Gatlin  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Inspection  and  Testing  Branch. 
Previously^  he  held  positions  in  the  Assurance 
Sciences  with  defense  contractors,  including  being 
Product  Assurance  Manager  in  Advanced  Design  for 
Boeing/Vertol,  He  also  spent  five  years  in  charge 
of  design  for  a  small  company  manufacturing  power 
plant  equipment. 


CRAIG.  Ronald  D. 

Mr,  Graig  joined  Motorola  Inc.  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Arizona  State  University  with  a  B.S, 
degree  in  Electrical  Engineering.  While  at 
Motorola  he  served  as  design  engineer  on  a  number 
of  transponders  and  automatic  checkout  equipment 
for  manned  and  unmanned  missiles.  Mr.  Graig  joined 
the  Boeing  Gorapany  in  I966  and  served  as  lead  design 
engineer  in  the  Minuteraan  telemetry  design  group. 

Mr.  Craig  joined  the  Boeing  SRAM  System  Safety 
group  as  lead  engineer  in  I968.  In  this  capacity 
Mr.  Craig  has  the  technical  responsibility  for  the  • 
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conduct  of  all  safety  analyses  Including  special 
and  nuclear  safety  analyses  for  the  SRAM  program. 
Mr.  Craig  has  provided  technical  support  to  a 
number  of  other  Boeing  Safety  programs  and  has  been 
a  guest  lecturer  at  System  Safety  Courses  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 


de  COR  LIEU,  Jacques 


Jacques  de  CORLIEU  graduated  from  Ecole  Polytechniqie 
(Paris)  in  1942  and  from  Ecole  Nationale  Superieure  des 
moteurs  in  1943. 

He  has  been  with  THOMSON-CSF  and  affiliated  Companies 
since  1960  and  he  has  been  working  on  weapon  systems, 
radras  and  related  devices.  His  fields  of  interest  are 
Quality  Control,  Reliability  and  theory  of  maintenance 
and  logistics. 

He  teaches  system  reliability  at  Ecole  Nationale  Supe¬ 
rieure  de  I’Aeronautique  et  de  I'E  space  and  in  several 
other  schools. 

He  wrote  many  papers  about  the  above  subjects. 


D'SA,  ISI. 

Mr.  N.  D*Sa  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 
at  Syracuse  University.  After  completing  his  Masters 
in  Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research,  he 
plans  to  obtain  a  Masters  in  Systems  and 
Information  Science. 


DUHAN,  Stanley 

Mr.  Duhan  received  B.S.  degrees  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Engineering  from  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  19^9*  Since 
graduation,  he  has  held  responsible  positions  in 
the  design,  manufacturing  and  Product  Assurance 
disciplines . 

He  is, at  present,  a  Materials  Engineer,  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  performing  various 
Quality  Assurance  assignments. 

Prior  to  joining  TVA,  Mr.  Duhan  was  emplo5red  by  the 
Vertol  Division  of  The  Boeing  Company  as  the 
Maintainability  Group  Engineer  for  the  CH*^47  (Chinook) 
helicopter  program. 

Before  that  he  was  associated  for  11  years  with  the 
lycoming  Division,  AVCO  Corporation.  His  last 
assignment  with  the  company  was  as  Chief,  Maintain¬ 
ability  and  Safety  Engineering. 

Mr.  Duhan  has  presented  papers  at  two  prior 
Reliability  and  Maintainability  Symposiums. 


DYLEWSKI,  T.J. 

T.  J.  Dylevski  is  a  senior  staff  scientist  in  the 
Scientific  Computing  Division  of  Lockheed  Missiles 
and  Space  Company,  Inc.,  at  Sunnyvale,  California. 


He  specializes  in  the  development  of  operations-' 
research  approaches  to  the  management  of  a  large 
computation  center,  especially  regarding  workload 
forecasting,  billing,  capacity  measurement,  and 
improvement,  scheduling,  and  quality  assurance. 

He  has  a  B.S.  from  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
and  an  M.S.  from  University  of  Cincinnati.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  as  an 
Air-Force  radar-countermeasures  officer.  Prior  to 
joining  Lockheed,  he  engaged  in  the  development  of 
various  aerospace  electronic  and  optical  systems  for 
communication,  reconnaissance,  and  data  acquisition. 


EASTERLING,  Robert  G. 

Robert  G.  Easterling,  born  September  25,  1942 
in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  is  a  staff  member  of  the 
Statistics  and  Computing  Division  at  Sandia 
Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.S.  in  mathematics  and  his  M.S.  and 
Hi. D.  in  statistics  from  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1964,  1965,  and  1967,  respectively.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  that  organization.  His  activities  at 
Sandia  have  included  consulting  and  research  in 
statistical  data  analysis  and  in  the  application 
of  statistical  techniques  to  reliability  assess¬ 
ment.  Publications  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  B.  Technometrics, 
the  IEEE  Transactions  on  Reliability.  Proceedings 
of  the  Ninth  Reliability  and  Maintainability 
Con fere nee,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  1971  and 
1972  Annual  Symposia  on  Reliability. 


EBLE,  Frank  A. 

Mr,  Eble  holds  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  Engineering  (Catholic  University  of  America, 
Magna  Cum  Laude,  1950),  and  Master  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  (University  of  Pennsylvania,  1967).  From 
1950  to  1967  he  specialized  in  structural  design  and 
analysis  of  buildings,  foundations,  towers,  and 
antennas,  including  assignments  with  Philco  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Page  Communications  Engineers  before  join¬ 
ing  RCA  in  1960.  For  the  past  five  years,  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  Technical  Assurance  activity 
of  RCA*s  Missile  and  Surface  Radar  Division,  working 
in  the  fields  of  reliability  and  maintainability 
engineering,  Mr,  Eble  is  a  member  of  the  AIAA  and  an 
associate  member  of  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  a  registered 
Professional  Engineer  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


EDINGER,  Raymond  S. 

Mr.  Edinger  has  been  staff  assistant  to  the  Product  Assurance 
Manager  in  technical  matters  at  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  since  1968.  In  this  capacity  he  represents  the  Product 
Assurance  Branch  in  planning  and  coordinating  the  Product  As¬ 
surance  Committee  (Missile)  meetings.  From  1958  to  1968  he 
held  various  other  positions  with  the  same  company  including 
Product  Assurance  Specialist,  Staff  and  Senior  Administrator  for 
MSD  Product  Assurance,  Staff  Administrator  for  PMS  Missile 
Test  Operations,  and  Administrator  for  Aerodynamics  and 
Thermodynamics  organizations  in  Research  and  Development. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  from  1942  to  1945  as  a 
naval  aviator  and  from  1951  to  1958,  starting  as  a  fighter  pilot 
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in  the  Korean  conflict  and  serving  successively  as  a  helicopter 
flight  instructor,  public  relations  officer,  and  finally  as  Aircraft 
Commander,  Military  Air  Transport  Service.  He  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with  three  clusters,  a 
Presidential  Unit  Citation,  and  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

Between  1948  and  1951  he  was  employed  by  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

He  attended  various  LMSC  and  MSD  training  courses.  Armed 
Forces  Information  School,  General  Motors  Institute,  Blooms¬ 
bury  State  Teachers  College,  Geneva  College  and  Todds  School 
of  Aeronautics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for 
Quality  Control,  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  the  Naval  Order  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Management  Association. 


ERICKSON,  John  R. 

Chief,  Human  Engineering  Applications  Directorate 
U.S.  Army  Human  Engineering  Laboratory 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland  21005 

Mr,  Erickson  graduated  with  a  BSME  (1951)  from 
Case  Institute  of  Technology.  He  has  been  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Human  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  since  April  1958,  As  Chief 
of  the  Human  Engineering  Applications  Directorate, 
he  is  responsible  for  accomplishing  human  factors 
engineering  of  Army  material  for  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  ease  of  maintenance,  and  to  conduct 
specific  applied  research  on  those  human  factors 
affecting  tactical  system  performance  in  order  to 
derive  and  establish  human  factors  design  parameters 
to  achieve  the  tactical  effectiveness  of  equipment 
and  systems. 


FAGAN,  Thomas  L. 

Mr.  Fagan  is  Manager  of  Market  Development  at 
General  Electric’s  Reentry  and  Environmental  Systems 
Division  at  Philadelphia.  In  previous  assignments  he  has 
managed  development  planning  and  scheduling  for  ERTS 
and  other  major  scientific  satellite  programs.  His 
experience  also  includes  management  of  software 
development  programs,  management  of  space  vehicle 
safety  programs,  and  extensive  analytical  experience  in 
system  effectiveness,  reliability  and  cost  studies. 

Mr.  Fagan  is  a  member  of  the  evening  faculty  of  the 
Philadelphia  Community  College  (Adjunct  Professor  of 
Mathematics)  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  technical 
literature.  He  is  active  in  community  affairs,  having  served 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Fund  campaign  committee 
for  greater  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  senior  member  of 
IEEE  and  a  senior  member  of  ASQC.  He  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  IEEE  Group  7  (reliability)  and  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  management  committee  of 
the  Annual  Symposium  on  Reliability.  He  holds  the 
A.B.  in  mathematics  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  and  M.S.  in  statistics  from  Villanova 
University. 


FINKELSTEIN,  Jay  L. 


Mr.  Finkel stein  is  the  Project  Systems  Engi¬ 
neer  in  the  Project  Department,  Navy  Space  Systems 
Activity.  He  has  a  B.  A.  and  B.  S,  M.  E.  from  Rice 
University  and  an  M.  S,  from  the  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology, 

Mr.  Finkelstein  is  currently  responsible  for 
systems  and  operations  analysis  of  space  systems. 
This  effort  includes  reliability  and  maintainability 
analysis.  During  the  past  10  years  he  has  performed 


various  operations  and  operability  studies  on  satellite 
systems,  and  has  participated  in  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  Mr.  Finkelstein  has  also  been  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager  on  a  number  of  missile  development 
programs, 

Mr,  Finkelstein  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Astronautics  and  Aeronautics,  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Society  and  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  reports  and  papers  on  satellite 
systems  and  optimization. 


FLYNN,  Michael  J. 


He  received  the  M.S.E.E.  Degree  from 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  Vork  and  the 
Ph.D.  Degree  from  Purdue  University,  Layfayette. 
Indiana. 

He  joined  the  IBM  Corporation  in  1955.  He 
was  responsible  for  prototype  development  of  the 
7090  and  7094  II  computing  systems.  Later  he  was 
engaged  in  planning  for  System  360  and  in  study 
programs  for  development  of  high-speed  computing 


FRAGOLA,  Joseph 

Mr,  Fragola  is  currently  a  Systems  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  engineer  for  the  Grumman  Large  Space 
Telescope  (LST)  program.  In  this  position  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  econometric 
models  used  to  determine  the  cost  benefits  provided 
by  the  Space  Shuttle  to  the  LST.  As  a  member  of  the 
Systems  Reliability  and  Maintainability  group  at 
Grumman  he  worked  in  space  advanced  development  prior 
to  his  assignment  to  the  LST.  In  this  capacity  he 
participated  in  the  writing  of  many  space  proposals 
as  well  as  conducting  research  into  the  areas  of 
Bayesian  Reliability  Analysis,  and  the  use  of  the 
Weibull  distribution  for  reliability  tracking,  growth, 
and  prediction.  His  publications  include  several  in 
these  areas.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  research 
assignment  he  conducted  a  series  of  training  sessions 
at  Grumman  on  recent  developments  in  reliability. 

As  a  graduate  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  Mr,  Fragola  received  a  B.  S,  in  Physics  in 
1968  and  an  M.  S.  in  Physics  in  1971*  He  is  pre¬ 
sently  attending  the  Polytechnic  Institude  for  post 
graduate  studies  which  will  culminate  in  a  PH.D.  He 
is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi,  APS,  AIAA,  and  IEEE. 


FUKUOKA,  Takuji 

Mr. Fukuoka  is  a  Sinior  Engineer  for  Re¬ 
liability  Assurance  of  the  Products  in 
Hitachi  Mi to  Works,  Japan. 

He  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineering  from  Muroran  Technical  Colle¬ 
ge,  Japan  in  1956. 

Since  joining  Hitachi  Mi to  Works  in 
1960,  he  was  engaged  in  Design  of  Electrical 
Control  Equipment  of  Rolling  stock  that  in¬ 
volved  Electronic  Automatic  Equipment  for 
Electric  Car. 

From  1965  to  the  present,  he  has  been 
employed  in  Inspection  Department  as  Relia- 
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bility  Engineer.  He  has  been  active  in  Qua¬ 
lification  and  Reliability  Test  of  Devices 
for  Rolling  stock  and  Elevators. 


GEIGER,  Robert  C. 


Mr.  Geiger  Is  an  Assistant  Program 
Manager  with  the  Space  Systems  Division 
of  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Co.  Inc, 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment  he  was  Manager 
of  Reliability  and  Support  Services  for  the 
Standard  Agena  Program  where  he  was  responsible 
for  planning  and  coordinating  reliability 
and  testing  activities.  He  has  an  extensive 
bewkground  in  space  and  aircraft  systems 
development  and  testing. 

Mr.  Geiger  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Environmental  Sciences  and  an  Associate 
Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  He  holds  an 
Aeronautical  Engineering  degree  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  Advance 
Study  Certificates  from  University  of 
California  at  Berkley,  and  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

GLADSTONE,  Samuel  R. 

Samuel  R.  Gladstone  is  a  principal  member  of  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Missile  and  Surface  Radar 
Division  of  RCA.  At  the  present  time  he  is  in  the 
Systems  Engineering  activity  for  the  AEGIS  Weapon 
Systems.  His  duties  include  responsibility  for  the 
Weapon  System  level  RMA  analyses  and  trade  off  studies. 

He  received  his  BSEE  degree  (1950)  and  MSEE  (1961) 
from  Northeastern  University.  After  receiving  his 
BSEE  he  spent  the  next  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps;  the  last  3  years  being  spent  in  TERRIER  missile 
checkout  and  firing. 

His  start  in  industry  was  with  the  Missile  Systems 
Division  of  the  Raytheon  Co.  where  he  was  responsible 
for  component  and  special  pryo technic  device  test  and 
evaluation  for  HAWK,  SPARROW,  and  POLARIS  (guidance 
computer)  missiles.  After  9  years  he  went  to  Electron 
Products,  for  1  year,  as  a  Product  Assurance  Manager. 

He  next  spent  51/2  years  at  the  Pomona  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
reliability  analysis  activities  of  Standard  Missile  I 
and  the  Standard  ARM.  He  has  been  employed  at  RCA 
for  over  2  years. 


GOBER,  R.  Wayne 

Dr.  Gober  is  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Science  at  Louisiana  Tech,  He  received  a  B.S.  in 
Chemistry,  an  M.S,  and  a  Ph,  D.  in  Business  Admini¬ 
stration  from  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  is  a 
member  of  ASA,  AIDS,  ACM,  and  TIMS. 


GOEL,  Amrit  L. 

Mr.  Goel  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Operations  Research  and  Systems  and 
Information  Science  at  Syracuse  University.  Formerly, 
he  taught  as  a  .lecturer  and  as  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  where  he  completed 
his  M.S.  and  Ph,  D.  degrees.  He  has  presented  papers 
at  the  national  and  regional  meetings  of  ORSA, 

American  Statistical  Association,  Institute  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  Statistics,  etc.  His  papers  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  JASA,  Technometrics,  etc. 

He  is-  a  member  of  ORSA,  ASA,  ASEE,  ACM,  AAAS, 
Sigma  Xi,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
England, 


GOLDSHINE,  G.D. 

Mr.  Golds hlne  Is  a  graduate  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  a  BS  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  he 
did  his  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  He  is  presently  enrolled  in  the  MBA  program 
at  California  State  College,  He  was  employed  at  North 
American  Aviation  as  a  Thermodynamics  Engineer  from 
1952  to  1956,  and  has  been  employed  at  General  Dynamics, 
Pomona  Division,  since  1956.  During  this  time  he  has  held 
technical  supervision  positions  in  Preliminary  Design,  Con¬ 
trols  System  Design,  Systems  Engineering,  Guidance  Sys¬ 
tem  Design  and  his  present  position,  where  he  is  responsible 
for  the  Product  Effectiveness  efforts  on  development  designs 
In  the  area  of  components  and  electronics,  mechanical  inte¬ 
gration,  and  computer-aided  design  and  drafting. 


GREENE,  Kurt 

Currently  head  of  QRC,  Incorporated,  a 
Washington,  D.C.  area  engineering  consulting  and 
technical  services  firm,  Mr.  Greene  has  a  Bachelor  and 
Masters  Degree  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Greene’s  professional  experience  includes  8 
years  of  affiliation  with  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering 
Laboratories,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
development,  application  and  evaluation  of  electric 
components;  the  IT&T  Labs,  where  he  was  Head  of  the 
Reliability  and  Test  Section  and  directed  electrical  com¬ 
ponents  studies  and  evaluations  to  provide  reliability 
data  to  equipment  design  and  product  groups;  the 
United  States  Testing  Company,  as  Manager  of  the 
Electronic  Component  Division,  in  charge  of  test  and 
evaulation  engineering  programs  and  the  Astro-Electronics 
Division  of  RCA,  as  Engineering  Leader  of  the 
Reliability  Engineering  Group  where  he  was 
responsible  for  the  analysis  of  system  reliability  functions, 
and  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  formal  Engineer¬ 
ing  Reliability  Programs  on  Major  AED  projects. 

In  his  present  position  he  is  responsible  for  all 
technical  projects  of  QRC,  Inc.  which  is  engaged  in 
providing  consulting  and  engineering  support  services  in  the 
design  and  application  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipments,  electrical  and  electro-mechanical  components, 
the  Product  Assurance  Sciences,  test  and  evaluation  analyses.  For  the 
past  two  years,  QRC,  Inc.  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  development  and  application  of  Safety  Analysis  Techniques, 

The  author  of  seven  technical  papers,  Mr.  Greene  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  IEEE,  Chairman  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  IEEE  PMP  Group,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
IEEE  Reliability  Group  Ad  Com  and  Chairman  of  its  Advance 
Technique  Committee. 
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GRUBBS,  Frank  E. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  GrubDs  is  Chief  Operations  Research 
Analyst  of  the  U.S.  Army  Aberdeen  Research  and 
Development  Center,  Aberdeen  Proving  Groiand,  Md.  He 
has  held  this  position  for  the  last  five  years,  prior 
to  which  he  was  Associate  Technical  Director  of  the 
Ballistic  Research  Laboratories  (1962-I967),  Chief  of 
the  Weapon  Systems  (Analysis)  Laboratory  (195^-19^2), 
and  prior  to  that  was  Chief  of  a  laboratory  evaluating 
the  reliability  of  the  stockpile  of  munitions,  to  fill 
out  his  thirty-one  years  in  the  Army  Ordnance.  During 
his  career.  Dr.  Grubbs  has  been  engaged  primarily  in 
statistical  and  operations  research  type  work  for  the 
Army,  especially  statistical  research  on  outlying 
observations,  precision  and  accuracy,  sampling  inspec¬ 
tion,  reliability  and  life-testing,  sample  size 
determination,  weapons  systems  evaluation,  probability 
of  hitting  problems,  target  damage  models,  analysis  of 
PERT  networks  and  combat  theory.  Some  of  his  more 
recent  interests  include  confidence  bounds  on  system 
reliability  and  new  formulations  of  Lanchester  type 
combat  theory,  which  he  has  shown  may  be  analyzed  as  a 
problem  in  Weibull  reliability  and  life-testing  theory. 

Dr.  Grubbs  holds  BS  and  MS  Degrees  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Auburn  University  and  the  degrees  of 
MA  and  PhD  in  Mathematical  Statistics  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  Founding  Fellow  of 
the  American  Society  for  Quality  Control,  Fellow  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Mathematical  Statistics  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London.  He  is  an  Author¬ 
ized  Quality  Engineer  and  a  Certified  Reliability 
Engineer  of  the  American  Society  for  Quality  Control . 

Dr.  Grubbs  is  author  of  some  seventy  publications 
on  statistics,  reliability,  operations  research,  and 
weapons  systems  analysis. 

In  1963,  he  received  the  Army  Decoration  for 
Exceptional  Civilian  Service.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
the  initial  Samuel  S.  Wilks  Memorial  Medal  (196H), 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Statistical 
Association  and  the  Department  of  the  Army.  He  won 
the  Shewhart  Medal  of  the  American  Society  for  Quality 
Control  in  .May  1972  and  was  awarded  both  the  Frank 
Wilcoxon  prize  for  the  best  paper  on  practical 
applications  and  the  Jack  Youden  prize  for  the  best 
expository  paper  in  Technometrics  for  1969* 

As  far  as  Bayesian  methods  in  reliability  are 
concerned^  Dr.  Grubbs  has  employed  all  three  famous 
techniques  for  reliability  evaluation,  including  the 
classical  approach,  the  fiducial  method  and  Bayesian 
inference,  thus  covering  the  current  important  fields 
of  interest. 


GUSTAFSON,  Inger  AM, 

M.Sc.  at  the  University  of  Stockholm  1955* 
Subjects:  Mathematics  and  mathematical  statistics. 

In  1956  ~  1970  statistician  at  the  Material 
Administration  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Since  1970 
statistician  at  the  Military  Electronics  Laboratory. 


HASSLINGER,  Thomas  W. 

Thomas  W.  Hass  linger  was  born  in 
Gainsville,  Florida  on  February  9,  1937.  He 
received  his  B.E.E.  and  M.E.  (Systems)  from 


the  University  of  Florida  in  1962  and  1970, 
respective ly . 

Mr.  Hasslinger  has  been  associated  with 
the  fields  of  reliability  and  maintainability 
for  ten  years.  His  primary  contributions 
have  been  in  the  areas  of  system  analysis  and 
design  to  include  redundancy  techniques, 
fail-safe  techniques  and  design  to  include 
redundancy  techniques ,  fail-safe  techniques , 
operability  assessment,  maintenance  concepts 
and  conceptual  reliability  designs.  Mr. 
Hasslinger  served  as  Project  Engineer  on  a 
NASA  study  to  determine  automated  techniques 
for  real-time  status  determination  of  redun¬ 
dant  equipment. 

Mr.  Hasslinger  has  been  employed  by 
Radiation  Incorporated  since  1963  and  is 
currently  assigned  to  the  Systems  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department  of  Surface  Operations.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  IEEE. 


HAUGEN,  E.B. 

Professor  E.  B.  Haugen  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  , 
Department  of  Aerospace  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

His  activities  are  research,  teaching  (probabilistic 
design  and  experimental  stress  analysis) ,  and  advising 
higher  degree  candidates.  He  serves  on  the  Department 
Graduate  Studies  Committee,  the  Design  and  the 
Materials  Studies  Committees. 

He  was  for  three  years  co-principal  investigator 
on  ONR  supported  research,  and  is  now  principal 
investigator  on  DOD  supported  research  in  Probabilistic 
Design  and  materials  behavior.  He  is  Director  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  Modern  Design  by  Reliability 
Institute  for  professional  engineers,  and  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  supported  Summer  Institute 
for  College  Teachers  in  Probabilistic  Approaches  to 
Design. 

Prior  to  joining  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  1967,  he  was  a  Research  Specialist  at  the 
Space  Division  of  North  American  Aviation  Co,  Downey, 
California.  He  has  presented  a  number  of  papers 
before  engineering  and  statistical  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  has  authored 
''Probabilistic  Approaches  to  Design,"  Wiley,  New 
York,  January  1968;  translated  and  published  in  a 
Japanese  language  edition  in  Tokyo,  April  1972. 


HELLER,  Robert  A. 

Hungarian  bom  Dr.  Robert  A.  Heller  has  received 
his  engineering  education  at  Columbia  University  where 
he  has  earned  a  B.S.  (1951)  and  M.S.  (1953)  in  Civil 
Engineering  and  a  Ph.D.  (1958)  in  Engineering  Mech¬ 
anics  .  He  is  the  author  and  coauthor  of  numerous 
papers  on  fatigue  and  reliability  of  aircraft  struc¬ 
tural  materials,  of  a  book  on  structures  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  educational  films  on  mechanics  of  materials. 
Currently,  he  is  Professor  of  Engineering  Science  and 
Mechanics  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University.  He  is  a  regional  chairman  of  AIAA  and 
committee  chairman  of  ASTM. 
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HELLER,  Agnes  S. 

The  coauthor,  Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Heller,  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  wife.  Also  Hungarian  bom,  she  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  City  College  of  New  York  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  BBA  (1954)  degree  in  Business  Administration. 
At  Columbia  University  she  earned  an  M.A.  (1963)  in 
Mathematical  Statistics.  Author  and  coauthor  of  many 
papers  on  reliability  and  statistics,  she  teaches  sta¬ 
tistics  in  the  Department  of  Business  Administration 
also  at  Virginia  Tech.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Statistical  Association  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Decision  Science. 


HENDRICKS,  Earl  D. 

Mr,  Hendricks  is  the  Increase  Reliability  of 
Operation  Systems  (IROS)  Program  Manager,  as  well  as 
Head  of  the  Reliability  Engineering  Group,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Air  Materiel  Area,  McClellan  Air  Force  Base, 
California,  He  is  responsible  for  development  and  for 
implementation  of  the  IRQS  Program  and  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  Engineering  support  to  aircraft  and 
ground  communications  electronics  and  meteorological 
defense  systems. 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment,  Mr. Hendricks 
was  a  senior  reliability  engineer  involved  with 
numerous  liquid  rocket  propulsion  systems,  including 
Apollo.  He  was  the  Supervisor,  Process  and  Ballistic 
Control  Group,  responsible  for  small  solid  rocket 
motors  at  Aerojet  General  Corporation,  Sacramento, 
California,  from  1960-1968.  He  spent  1959-1960  as  an 
operations  research  analyst  and  reliability  engineer 
at  Vought  Aircraft,  Dallas,  Texas,  after  completing 
graduate  courses  required  for  an  M.S.I.E,  at  Georgia 
Tech,  1958-1959.  He  received  a  B.S.I.E,  at  Texas 
Tech,  Lubbock,  Texas  in  1958,  and  holds  Professional 
Engineering  License  Number  1-2121  from  California. 


HEREFORD,!.  Graham 

Professor  of  Humanities  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Hereford  brings  to  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute  the  perspective  of  a  philosopher  with 
educational  background  in  science  and  technology  as 
well  as  the  liberal  arts.  A  former  Editorial  Consul¬ 
tant  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  he  has  also 
consulted  with  agencies  of  the  State  of  Virginia  on 
both  educational  and  personnel  issues.  Mr.  Hereford 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Humanities  Division  and 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  has  taught  topics  in  philosophy  and 
culture  in  three  schools  of  the  University  and  has 
lectured  widely  at  other  institutions;  most  recently 
at  Oberlin  College,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Santa  Clara  University,  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York. 


HESSE,  John  L. 

John  L.  Hesse  received  his  B.M.E.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn  in  1956.  Following  three  years  with 
the  Research  Department,  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass,  Inc.,  Rome,  New  York,  he  entered  the 
United  States  Army.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
US  Army  Ordnance  School  as  a  faculty  member 


from  1959-1960,  and  then  served  with  the 
Southern  European  Task  Force  in  Vicenza, 
Italy,  until  1963.  He  then  entered  New 
Mexico  State  University  under  the  Army  Civil 
Schools  Program,  and  received  his  MSME  de¬ 
gree  in  1965  and  the  degree.  Doctor  of 
Science  in  1966.  Subsequent  assignments  have 
taken  him  to  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Livermore,  California,  as  a  Research  Associ¬ 
ate,  and  to  the  US  Army  SAFEGUARD  System 
Evaluation  Agency,  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
New  Mexico,  as  Chief,  Effectiveness  and 
Operational  Reliability  Division  and  later  as 
Chief,  Missile  Site  Radar  Weapon  Process  Div¬ 
ision,  He  is  a  registered  Professional  Engi¬ 
neer  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  is  list¬ 
ed  in  the  1972  edition  of  American  Men  of 
Science.  He  currently  holds  the  rank  of 
Major,  United  States  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  and 
is  the  Commanding  Officer,  Kwajalein  Field 
Office,  SAFEGUARD  System  Evaluation  Agency, 
Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands. 


HI  LMAN,  Julian 

Mr.  Hilman  is  Deputy  Chief  Engineer  for  Product 
Assurance  in  the  Engineering  Division  of  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries,  Ltd.  His  responsibilities  include  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  policies  and  procedures  for  Reliability,  Main¬ 
tainability  and  System  Safety  for  all  programs  and  has 
direct  responsibility  for  Product  Assurance  of  one  air¬ 
craft  program.  He  also  lectures  and  provides  Reliability- 
consulting  service  to  other  companies. 

Mr.  Hilman  has  had  23  years  of  Engineering,  Test  and 
Reliability  Management  experience  in  Aircraft,  space  and 
submarine  programs  as  well  as  in  component  reliability. 
This  includes  6  years  with  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics 
Company  (head  of  Saturn  S-IV  B  Reliability  Program),  and 
3  years  with  Fairchild  Semiconductor  Company  (manager  of 
Reliability  Evaluation  for  Minuteman  components). 

Mr.  Hilman  received  his  BSEE  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  Pebruaiy  1950  and  has  taken  graduate  courses 
in  electronics,  computer  design  and  statistics  there  and 
at  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  member  of  IEEE, 
ASQC,  ISQC  and  AIAA. 


HILTON,  Robert  E. 

Mr.  Hilton  came  to  Radiation  in  September  1968  as  a  Senior 
Engineer.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  Maintainability  Subtask 
Supervisor  for  the  Versatile  Avionic  Shop  Test  (VAST)  project 
and  several  airborne  avionics  programs.  He  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  computer  programs  for  performance  of 
analysis,  predictions,  allocations,  and.repair  versus  discard  deci¬ 
sions.  These  assignments  have  included  cost  estimation,  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  maintainability  program,  performance  of  maintaina¬ 
bility  analysis  and  predictions,  and  responsibility  for  cost  and 
schedule. 

Previously,  Mr.  Hilton  provided  maintainability  engineering 
services  for  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation’s  Defense  and 
Space  Center  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  involved  with  the 
./^/AWG-10  airborne  radar  project.  He  is  experienced  in 
analyzing  subsystems  to  determine  critical  parameters  and 
maihtenance  philosophy,  including  definitions  of  test  equipment 
requirements. 

Immediately  after  receiving  his  engineering  degree,  Mr.  Hilton 
was  a  relay  engineer  for  the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company, 
working  in  the  areas  of  protective  relaying,  supervisory  equipment, 
and  current  carrier  communications. 
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Subsequently,  he  went  to  Chrysler  Corporation’s  l^pace  Division 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  where  he  was  assigned  to  launch  site  activation 
and  checkout  on  the  Saturn-Apollo  program.  He  also  had  experience 
in  static  and  rotating  power  sources,  . 

Mr.  Hilton  is  continuing  his  education  in  the  computer  programming 
field  by  attending  the  University  of  Michigan  engineering  summer 
conference  course,  “Discrete  Systems  Simulation  Using  GPSS/360.” 

Education:  Clemson  University,  B.S.E.E. 

University  of  Maryland 
Florida  Institute  of  Technology 


HOLLISTER,  Loren  A. 

Mr,  Hollister  is  Supervisor  of  Inspection  at  the 
Conrac  Division  of  Conrac  Corporation  in  Covina, 
California,  He  is  responsible  for  incoming,  in-process, 
and  end-item  inspection  of  TV  monitors  and  data  display 
terminals.  In  addition,  he  is  actively  engaged  in 
supplier  selection  and  performance  monitoring, 

Mr.  Hollister’s  previous  experience  includes 
quality  engineering  and  supervisory  responsibility  in 
the  design,  fabrication,  and  testing  of  precision 
electomechanical  assemblies.  He  has  had  similar 
responsibilities  in  both  military  and  commercial  uses 
of  complex  digital  control  systems. 

Innovations  to  his  credit  are  development  and 
implementation  of  new  systems  for  quality  assurance 
at  the  various  facilities  where  he  has  worked. 


JACKS,  Herbert  G. 

Mr,  Jacks  is  a  Staff  Engineer  in  the  Reliability 
Assurance  Department  at  Singer-Libras cope  in  Glendale, 
California,  He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Engineering  Physics  from  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  in  1952,  His  responsibilities  include  planning 
reliability  and  maintainability  programs,  conducting 
advanced  reliability,  maintainability  and  system 
effectiveness  studies,  and  developing  specific 
responses  to  customer  requirements.  Before  joining 
Singer-Libras cope  he  was  with  the  Boeing  Company  where 
he  was  responsible  for  reliability  reviews  of  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  where  he  conducted 
propagation  and  logistics  studies  to  determine  best 
location  of  radio  communications  stations  in  Alaska. 
Mr,  Jacks  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  papers  on  reli¬ 
ability  and  related  disciples;  received  the  National 
Reliability  Award  in  1960;  is  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  IEEE  and  the  American  Ordnance  Association. 


KAGEY,  Karen  Steel 

Karen  Steel  Kagey,  M.D.  graduated  from  New  York 
University  College  of  Medicine  in  1960,  and  during 
Medical  Residency  and  Cardiology  Fellowship  at  Hartford 
Hospital  in  Connecticut  became  interested  in  many 
aspects  of  medical  instrumentation  use.  In  1967  she 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
as  Associate  Director  of  Surgical  Intensive  Care  and 
received  appointment  as  Clinical  Assistant  In  Surgery, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Daily  work  includes  frequent  contact  with  equip¬ 
ment  in  use,  and  the  staff  who  must  interact  with  it. 
The  problems  discussed  in  this  paper  are  from  first 
hand  experience.  Electrical  Safety  is  one  area  of 


growing  concern,  and  the  Subcommittee  for  Electric/ 
Electronic  Appliances  of  which  she  is  Chairman  has 
become  very  familiar  with  the  problems  of  evaluating 
proposed  new  purchases  beginning  with  what  questions 
to  ask,  and  progressing  to  how  to  get  answers  and 
changes  in  the  equipment  if  necessary.  Dr.  Kagey  is 
active  in  the  Boston  Patient  Safety  Committee,  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Association  Committee  on  Hospi¬ 
tal  Safety  and  Boston  Chapter  of  the  IEEE  Group  on 
Engineering  in  Medicine  and  Biology.  She  is  also 
Medical  Co-chairman  of  the  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Medical  Instrumentation  Standards  Subcommittee  on 
Electrical  Safety  and  member  of  the  National  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  Association  Code-Making  Panel  No.  17  of  the 
National  Electrical  Code. 


KAO,  John  H.K. 

Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Department 
of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research, 

New  York  University,  Bronx,  New  York  10453, 

He  received  his  B,S,  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
from  National  Central  University,  M.S.  in  Industrial 
Engineering  and  D.  Eng,  Sc,  both  from  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Kao  is  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen  and  form¬ 
erly  served  as  the  engineer  in  charge  of  Purchasing 
and  Specifications  at  the  official  agency  of  the 
Republic  of  China  in  New  York  City.  He  also  has  served 
as  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  and  many 
industrial  and  aerospace  firms  on  system  and  component 
reliability  problems,  among  which  are  Bell  Telephone 
Labs,  Corning  Glass,  Electra,  General  Electric,  Gulf- 
United,  Pitney-Bowes ,  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft, 

United  Nuclear  and  Westinghouse. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than  40  technical  papers 
and  reports  (several  are  book  chapters)  on  mechanical 
engineering  and  reliability  problems.  He  has  been 
conducting  research  through  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  on  the  statistical  reliability 
techniques  and  theory.  Three  of  the  contract  reports 
were  chosen  as  Department  of  Defense  documents:  TR-3, 
TR-4,  and  TR-6  on  sampling  procedures  and  tables  based 
on  the  Weibull  distribution,  available  from  the  U.S, 
Government  Printing  Office, 

He  is  the  co-winner  (with  H.  P,  Goode)  of  the 
1962-3  ASQC  Electronics  Award  for  significant  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  technical  area  of  Reliability  and 
Quality  Control, 

He  is  a  member  of  the  honory  societies:  Alpha 
Pi  Mu,  Phi  Tau  Phi  and  Sigma  Xi,  and  the  following 
professional  societies:  AAAS,  AAUP,  ASA,  ORSA,  senior 
member  of  ASQC,  and  a  past  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  vice  president  of  the  Chinese  Institute 
of  Engineers,  New  York,  Inc. 


KOHISA,  T. 

T.  Kohisa  received  the  B.  E.  degree  in  electronics 
in  1962  from  Electro  comunication  University, 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Since  1962,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  field  of  the  reliability  of  various 
semiconductor  devices  at  Semiconductor  & 
Integrated  Circuits  Division,  Hitachi  Ltd.  , 

Tokyo,  Japan. 
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KOO,  David  Y. 

Mr.  Koo  is  a  reliability  engineer  at  Aiken 
Industry's  Astro  Communication  Laboratory  Division.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  reliability  programs 
for  the  UHF/VHF/hF  receivers  used  in  SEA  WING  and  SEA 
MOUNT  systems.  His  professional  background  in  communi¬ 
cation  electronics  also  included  design,  technical  and  engi¬ 
neering  writing,  and  documentation.  He  received  his  BSEE 
in  1956  from  Case  Institute  of  Technology  and  his  mathe¬ 
matical  statistician  certificate  in  1972  from  USDA  Graduate 
School . 


KOYAMA,  S. 

S.  Koyama  received  the  M.  S.  degree  in  nuclear 
physics  in  1971  from  Waseda  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Since  1971,  he  has  been  working  in  the  group 
of  the  reliability  at  Semiconductor  &  Integrated 
Circuits  Division,  Hitachi  Ltd.  ,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

He  is  a  member  of  Physical  Society  of  Japan. 


LUTZWEIT,  Walter  F. 

Walter  F.  Lutzweit,  Systems  Safety  Specialist,  Reli¬ 
ability  and  Product  Safety  Engineering  Department,  Missile 
Systems  Division,  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company 
Inc.  (LMSC),  Sunnyvale,  California,  has  a  major  function  in 
all  s^ety  at  Lockheed.  He  was  the  lead  engineer  for  the 
Poseidon  technical  manuals  safety  analysis,  and  he  per¬ 
formed  the  Poseidon  flight  control  subsystem  hazard  analy¬ 
sis-design  and  procedure  preventive  measures  that  were 
required  for  Poseidon.  He  implemented  the  product  safety 
Inspection  program  at  Sunnyvale  that  assures  safety  inputs 
into  the  manufacturii^  system,  the  use  of  safety  checklists 
for  hazardous  operations,  and  safety  attributes  for  inspec¬ 
tion  verification.  During  his  ten  years  at  LMSC, 

Mr.  Lutzweit  has  contributed  to  all  areas  of  Product  Assur¬ 
ance  on  Air  Force  Agena  satellite  and  NASA  programs  in 
both  line  and  staff  assignments.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
LMSC  Medical  Emergency  Rescue  Corps  and  has  received 
the  Lockheed  Certificate  of  Appreciation,  Cost  Improvement 
and  Zero  Defects  Awards.  Prior  experience  was  fourteen 
years  of  research  and  development  with  eastern  business 
machine  industries.  He  has  several  U.S,  Patent/Invention 
records  and  has  represented  companies  to  the  U.  L.  Inc. 
Chicago  Laboratory  for  product  acceptance.  Mr.  Lutzweit 
received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Physics  from  the  University  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1950  and  has  since  completed  studies  at 
Ohio  State  University,  as  well  as  at  the  Lincoln  University 
Sohool  of  Law,  and  San  Jose  State  College  in  California.  A 
senior  member  in  the  IEEE  since  1965,  he  participated  in 
the  Eleventh  National  Symposium  on  Reliability  and  Quality 
Control. 


MARTIN,  R.E. 

Mr.  Martin  received  a  BS  degree  In  Electrical  Englneet 
ing  from  Columbia  University  In  1943  and  served  In  the  U.  S, 
Navy  as  an  Electronics  Officer,  In  1947  he  joined  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory-working  on  development  of  hlgh-power 
transmitting  and  switch  tubes;  he  then  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Material  Laboratory,  where  he  was  In  charge  first 
of  the  Communication  and  Power  Tube  Section  and  then  of 
the  Semiconductor  Devices  Section.  In  1963  he  joined  the 


Pomona  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  where  he  has  held 
the  positions  of  Section  Head  of  the  Components,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Standards  Section  and  of  the  Drafting,  Documen¬ 
tation,  and  Release  Section, 


MASTERSON,  Robert  J. 


Mr.  Masterson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  He  has  21  years  experience  in  the  Aero¬ 
space  Industry  -  17  of  which  have  been  in  Reliability. 

Mr,  Masterson  joined  TRW  Systems  Group  in  1965  and 
is  presently  responsible  for  the  Reliability  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  and  Electro-mechanical  hardware  in  the  Defense 
Space  Systems  Division,  He  has  held  similar  positions 
on  other  programs  and  also,  performed  a  variety  of 
tasks  on  study  contracts  and  proposals  which  utilized 
his  background  in  the  fields  of  Reliability,  Maintain¬ 
ability,  Availability,  Operations  Research,  and  Systems 
Engineering. 

Prior  to  joining  TRW  Systems  Group,  Mr.  Masterson 
was  associated  with  the  Denver  Division  of  the  Martin- 
Marietta  Corporation  where  he  was  a  Reliability  Project 
Engineer  in  the  Advanced  Programs  Department.  Mr. 
Masterson’ s  earliest  experience  was  as  Design  Engineer, 
He  first  became  associated  with  Reliability  at  Bell 
Aircraft  where  he  was  the  head  of  the  Reliability  Engi¬ 
neering  Unit, 


MATTESON,  Thomas  D. 

Mr,  Matteson,  who  is  currently  Director  -  Maintenance 
Analysis  for  United  Air  Lines,  has  been  associated  with 
their  Maintenance  Operations  Division  for  the  past  12  years. 
Previously  he  was  associated  with  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  A  lecturer  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  at  the  Aero  Data  Reliability  Workshops  on 
Reliability  Analysis  and  Reliability  Information  Systems, 
he  has  written  and  delivered  numerous  papers  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  and  on  Maintenance  Program  Design.  He  is  currently 
Chairman  of  the  AIAA  Technical  Committee  on  Systems 
Effectiveness  and  Safety  and  a  past  Chairman  of  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  for  the  former  Annual  Reliability  and  Main¬ 
tainability  Conference,  He  holds  a  MBA  in  Management 
from  New  York  University,  and  a  BSAE  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

MC  COOL,  John  I. 


John  I.  McCool  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
on  February  2l,  1936.  He  received  the  B.S. 
and  M.S.  degrees  in  mechanical  engineering 
from  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  in  1959  and  1962,  respectively. 

He  joined  the  Research  Laboratory  of  SKF 
Industries,  Inc.,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa,,  in 
1959  and  has  worked  in  the  areas  of  life 
testing  and  design  of  experiments.  He  is 
presently  Supervisor  of  the  Physics  Section. 
Since  1965  he  has  been  a  part  time  Lecturer 
in  the  design  of  experiments  and  in  operations 
research  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
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King  of  Prussia  Graduate  Center.  He  has  had 
papers  published  in  numerous  technical  jour¬ 
nals. 


MC  MAHON,  Donald  J. 

Donald  J.  McMahon  is  a  Senior  Research 
Statistician  at  the  Research  Center  of  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Industries,  Inc,  He  is  responsible  for 
the  application  of  statistical  and  mathematical 
techniques  to  industrial  situations  and  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  technical  information  systems. 

Prior  to  joining  Allegheny  Ludlum,  he  was 
employed  at  the  Research  Center  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  He  teaches  statistics 
at  the  New  Kensington  Campus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University, 

He  received  a  B.  S,  in  Engineering  Science 
from  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  I96Z 
and  a  M.  S,  in  Statistics  from  Purdue  in  1964, 

He  currently  is  Chairman  of  the  Reliability 
Engineering  Activity  of  the  American  Society  for 
Metals  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 

He  is  also  a  Senior  Member  of  ASQC. 


MC  NICHOLS,  Roger  J. 

Mr,  McNichols  is  presently  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Industrial  Engineering  at  Texas  A&M  University.  He 
received  his  B.I.E,,  M.Sc.  and  Ph,D.  degrees  in 
Industrial  Engineering  from  the  Ohio  State  University. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  Maintainability  Engineering 
Program  located  at  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texarkana, 
Texas  and  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  this 
program.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  Texas  A&M, 

Dr.  McNichols  is  president  of  McNichols,  Street  and 
Associates,  Inc,,  consulting  engineers.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  development  and  teaching  of 
graduate  courses  in  reliability  and  maintainability 
and  has  conducted  a  great  deal  of  research  in  these 
areas  and  has  numerous  publications  in  these  and 
allied  areas.  Dr.  McNichols  is  a  registered  profes¬ 
sional  engineer  and  a  member  of  numerous  technical 
societies , 


MIHRAM,  G.  Arthur 

Or.  roihran)  attended,  during  the  period  June  1957 
through  August  1960,  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  re¬ 
ceiving  there  the  6*S«  degree  in  mathematics  with  Spe¬ 
cial  Distinction,  He  then  undertook  graduate  studies 
in  mathematics  at  the  Washington  State  University,  and 
in  mathematical  statistics  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  receiving  the  m,S,  degree  in  1962,  He  was  se¬ 
lected  as  a  Fulbright  Scholar,  studying  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and  completed  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Ph.O,  degree  in  August  1965, 

As  an  undergraduate  student,  he  was  selected  for 
membership  by  PHI  ETA  SIGMA,  PI  mu  EPSILON,  and  PHI 
BETA  KAPPA  honorary  fraternities.  As  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent,  he  was  twice  selected  as  a  N,S,r,  FELLOW  and  was 


chosen  as  a  FULBRIGHT  SCHOLAR  to  the  University  of 
Sydney  (1964),  Recently,  he  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  SIGMA  XI  chapter  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 

Or,  mihram*s  interest  in  the  statistical  aspects 
of  reliability  theory  derive  from  his  employment  as  a 
reliability  analyst  with  the  North  American  Aviation 
Corporation  and  the  IBM  Corporation,  Current  Interests 
include  general  systems  theory  and  the  theory  of  sci¬ 
entific  modelling,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  the 
title,  SimULATIONj  STATISTICAL  FOUNDATIONS  AND  METHO¬ 
DOLOGY,  by  Academic  Press  in  June,  1972, 

Dr,  Mihram  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  lectures 
and  conducts  research  in  probability  theory,  mathe¬ 
matical  statistics,  stochastic  processes,  time  series 
analysis,  simulation  methodology,  and  the  theory  of 
scientific  modelling. 


MILLER,  Robert  N. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  Project  Product  Reliability  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Reliability  Department  of  Space  Vehicles 
Product  Assurance.  In  this  capacity,  he  provides  ana¬ 
lytic  and  Operations  Research  related  support  to  space¬ 
craft  studies,  proposals,  and  hardware  contracts  in  the 
fields  of  Reliability,  Availability,  Safety,  System's 
Effectiveness.  He  has  developed  and  applied  several 
computerized  techniques  and  procedures  for  performing 
system  level  tradeoffs  among  critical  parameters  of 
interest  in  the  design  and  operation  of  satellite 
systems.  Such  studies  and  tradeoffs  have  been  performed 
on  many  TRW  programs,  including  Model  35,  Pioneer  F/G, 
SCS  TDRS,  621B  and  APP. 

Mr.  Miller  received  his  BA  degree  in  Mathematics 
from  Knox  College  and  an  MA  degree  in  Mathematical 
Statistics  from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
He  was  a  Baker  Scholar  at  Knox  College,  was  graduate 
Magna  Cum  Laude  and  admitted  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  At 
Berkeley  he  was  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  as  well  as  a 
Teaching  and  Research  Assistant  in  the  Departments  of 
Statistics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

He  is  the  co-author  with  G.  E.  Neuner  of  TRW,  of 
a  paper,  "Resource  Allocation  for  Maximum  Reliability" 
which  he  presented  at  the  1966  National  Reliability 
Symposium.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  co-recipient  of  the  1966 
National  Reliability  Award,  the  above  mentioned  paper 
having  been  selected  as  the  best  paper  of  the  1966 
Symposium. 

He  has  also  authored  other  published  papers  in  the 
Reliability  field,  among  them  being  "System  Optimiza¬ 
tion  Using  Dynamic  Programming,"  and  "Computerized 
Markov  System  Effectiveness  Models,"  "Decision  Theory 
in  Reliability  and  Project  Management"  and  "A  Useful 
Test  Design  for  Physics  of  Failure  Investigations." 

Mr.  Miller  has  also  served  as  a  part-time  Lecturer 
in  Operations  Research  and  Statistics  at  California 
State  College  Long  Beach,  teaching  courses  in  Proba¬ 
bility,  Statistics  and  Decision  Theory. 


MIODUSKI,  Robert  E. 

Mr.  Mioduski  was  born  in  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania 
on  July  30,  1933.  He  received  a  B.A.  degree  in 
Mathematics  from  Wilkes  College  in  1958  and  has  taken 
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48  hours  of  graduate  work  in  Mathematical  Statistics 
at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

In  1958,  he  joined  the  Ballistic  Research 
Laboratories,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  as  a 
Mathematician.  Presently,  he  serves  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Surface  to  Surface  Missile  Systems 
Section  of  the  Reliability  and  Maintainability 
Division,  Army  Materiel  Systems  Analysis  Agency  at 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Mioduski’s  primary  interests  are  in  the 
development  and  application  of  mathematical  and 
statistical  models  in  the  areas  of  reliability,  avail¬ 
ability  and  maintainability.  Many  of  his  models  have 
been  successfully  applied  in  the  field  of  life  cycle 
analysis  of  missile  systems  and  land  vehicles.  Much 
of  Mr.  Mioduski^s  accomplishments  has  been  published 
in  numerous  governmental  reports. 

Mr.  Mioduski  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  He  is  also  currently  serving 
as  an  advisor  to  the  Army’s  Tactical  Vehicle  Age 
Distribution  Committee. 


MORENO,  Frank  J. 

Frank  J.  Moreno  received  the  B.S.  degree  in 
mathematics  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  M.S.  degree  in  Operations  Research 
from  the  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1961  and  1971,  respectively.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
analytical  treatment  and  modeling  of  communi¬ 
cations  systems  from  a  system  effectiveness 
viewpoint.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the 
statistical  analysis  of  field  data  and  the 
design  of  information  systems  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  evaluating  the  performance  of 
field  deployed  communication  systems.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  joining  Radiation,  Inc.,  in  1968,  he 
worked  in  the  areas  of  Operations  Research 
and  Mathematical  Statistics  and  was  mainly 
involved  in  the  mathematical  modeling  and 
evaluation  of  weapons  systems  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army. 


NAKAMURA,  Yoshihiko 

Yoshihiko  Nakamura  was  born  in  Hokkaido,  Japan 
on  12  July  1936.  He  received  the  B.S.  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  the  Hokkaido  University  in 
1959.  He  joined  Hitachi  Works  of  Hitachi,  Ltd.  in 
1959-  For  a  few  years,  he  was  in  charge  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  devices  development.  In  1961  he  initiated 
proximity  switches  development.  From  1965  to  1972,  he 
was  in  charge  of  developing  and  designing  many  kinds 
of  solid  state  devices  for  industrial  use  such  as 
operational  amplifier  circuit  unit,  logic  circuit 
unit,  gate  pulse  generator  and  so  forth.  During  this 
period,  he  also  served  in  development  of  reliability 
program  for  solid  state  devices.  In  1969  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Omika  Works  of  Hitachi,  Ltd,  which  separated 
from  Hitachi  Works  and  became  independent.  For  a  last 
few  years  he  had  worked  for  development  and  design  of 
solid  state  devices  applying  integrated  circuits  for 
industrial  use.  From  June  1972  he  has  been  a  senior 
engineer  in  computer  control  hardware  engineering. 


NANDA,  P. 


Dr,  P,  Nanda  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineering,  Operations  Research  and  Systems 
and  Information  Science  at  Syracuse  University.  His 


Ph.D.  was  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  area 
of  Integer  programming.  His  research  interests 
include  mathematical  programming,  reliability  and 
maintainability,  and  transportation  systems.  He  is 
author  of  a  paper  to  appear  in  Management  Science. 


NERI,  Lewis 

Mr.  Neri  is  Chief  of  the  Reliability  and  Maintain¬ 
ability  Division,  Directorate  for  Product  Assurance, 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  Systems  Command,  St,  Louis, 

Missouri. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Rolla,  Missouri,  1970,  In  1971,  he  received  his 
Masters  Degree  in  Engineering  Management  and  currently 
is  working  toward  his  Doctoral  Degree.  He  has  been 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  Missouri  -  Rolla,  since 
April  1972. 

He  is  now  living  in  Pacific,  Missouri.  Since  1958 
he  has  been  engaged  in  engineering  projects  of  various 
types.  Responsibilities  assumed  have  been  a  bridge 
and  highway  project  engineer,  design  and  development 
engineer  on  the  Gemini  Spacecraft  project  for 
McDonnell-Douglas ,  Army  Project  Engineer  on  the  Army’s 
first  Attack  Helicopter  (AH-IG)  and  currently  Super¬ 
visor  Aerospace  Engineer  of  the  Reliability  and  Main¬ 
tainability  Division  mentioned  earlier.  He  is  a 
licensed  pilot,  registered  professional  engineer  and 
land  surveyor. 

Mr,  Neri  is  a  member  of  the  National  and  Missouri 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  Missouri  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Registered  Land  Surveyors,  American  Heli¬ 
copter  Society  and  The  Army  Aviation  Association  of 
America, 


NOGITA,  Shunsuke 


Mr.  Shunsuke  Nogita  received  his  B.S.  in 
chemical  engineering  from  Tokyo  Institute  of 
Technology,  Since  he  joined  Hitachi,  Ltd.  in  1959, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  research  of  process  control  and 
optimization  of  chemical  plants.  His  works  on  digital 
simulation  of  NH^  converter,  analysis  and  simulation 
of  polyethylene  reactor,  and  optimal  design  of 
olefine  distillation  towers  were  applied  to  chemical 
industry.  His  interests  in  reliability  engineering 
resulted  from  the  experience  of  process  data 
analyses. 

From  fall  of  1968,  he  spent  one  year’s  research 
life  in  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering, 
Northwestern  University,  U.S. A..  He  is  a  senior 
researcher  of  Hitachi  Research  Laboratory,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Engineers,  Japan. 


O'LEARY,  WiMiamJ. 

William  J.  O’Leary  Is  currently  leader  of  AEGIS  system 
reliability,  safety  and  standardization  In  the  RCA 
AEGIS  Systems  Engineering  group.  He  has  managed  the 
availability  concept  and  desl^  development  for  AEGIS 
through  the  contract  definition  phase  and  the  current 
engineering  development  phase.  Mr.  O'Leary  has  also 
had  responsibility  for  the  application  of  effective¬ 
ness,  system  reliability,  and  life  cycle  cost  tech¬ 
niques  to  such  projects  as  Mallard,  BMEWS,  TERRIER,  and 
AN/FPS-95.  Before  joining  RCA,  Mr,  O'Leary  was  Quality 
Control  Manager  for  the  semiconductor  facility  for  the 
Bendlx  Corp. ,  Red  Bank  Division. 
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Mr,  O’Leary  received  the  BSEE  and  the  MBA  in  production 
management  from  Columbia  University,  and  the  MSEE  from 
Urexel,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi,  and  ORSA* 


OLIVERI,  William 

Mr.  Oliver!  is  Senior  Reliability  Engineer  in  the 
Electromagnetic  Systems  Division  of  Raytheon  Corp., 
where  he  is  responsible  for  implementing  reliability 
and  maintainability  programs  for  airborne  transmitter 
jamming  systems.  Formerly  with  United  Air  Lines,  Mr. 
Oliver!  conducted  remote  and  central  site  tests  of  the 
nationwide  UNIMATIC  mass  communications  system,  com¬ 
prising  the  real  time  UNIVAC  1108  system  and  many  of 
its  demand  mode  subsystems.  Mr.  Oliver!  also  wrote 
and  successfully  tested  numerous  FORTRAN  V  batch  pro¬ 
grams  and  their  associated  EXEC  8  control  language 
statements  for  operating  in  a  multiprogramming 
environment.  These  programs  included  a  comprehensive 
library  of  mathematical  and  statistical  subroutines 
and  function  subprograms,  as  well  as  a  very  general 
reliability/maintainability  measurement  report  genera¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Oliver!  has  also  served  as  the  head  of  the 
maintainability  unit  of  Aeroject  General’s  Electronics 
Division  and  has  held  reliability  engineering  positions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  DOD  £  NASA  programs  such  as  S-3A  , 
A-NEW,  LANCE,  Apollo  Service  Module  and  Saturn  S-IC 
Booster. 

Mr.  Oliver!  received  his  B.A.  in  Psycho¬ 
metrics  at  the  University  of  Redlands, his  M.A. 
in  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
has  pursued  graduate  studies  in  mathematics  at 
Trinity,  Georgetown,  and  Washington  Univer¬ 
sities.  He  has  also  taken  graduate  studies  in 
physics  at  Incarnate  Word  College. 


OLSEN,  Alan  K. 

Mr.  Olsen  is  the  Chief  of  the  Quality  Management 
Division,  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area,  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas.  He  is  responsible  for  developing 
and  implementing  the  Quality  Assurance  Program  for  the 
Directorate  of  Distribution  and  overseeing  the  AMA 
Inventory  Control  Program. 

Prior  to  his  recent  reassignment,  Mr.  Olsen  was 
responsible  for  the  Reliability  Engineering  Branch 
involved  in  the  development  and  application  of  the 
Reliability  and  Increased  Reliability  of  Operational 
Systems  Program.  During  this  time,  his  branch  was 
involved  in  the  development  of  several  major  scienti¬ 
fic  data  systems  for  the  Air  Force,  He  held  this 
position  from  1966  until  June  1972.  Prior  to  that 
time,  Mr.  Olsen  was  assigned  as  Chief  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  and  Fluid  Systems  Section, 

Mr,  Olsen  has  held  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
in  Engineering  from  North  Dakota  State  University, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  since  1957  and  received  a  Master 
of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Degree  in  the 
same  school  in  1958.  He  received  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Public  Administration  from  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1968  and  has  done  further 
graduate  work  in  the  field  of  statistics  at  St,  Mary’s 
University  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 


ORLEANS,  Beatrice  S. 

Beatrice  S.  Orleans  holds  a  B.A.  in  mathernatics 
and  statistics  from  Hunter  College  and  a  M.S.  in 
statistics  from  Columbia  University.  She  has  also 


completed  graduate  courses  at  Columbia,  George 
Washington  and  American  Universities.  Prior  to  her 
present  position,  she  was  employed  by  the 
International  Statistical  Bureau  as  an  economic 
statistician,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  as  a 
research  assistant,  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Research  Laboratory  as  an  aviation  psychologist  and 
CNO  Aviation  Plans  and  Programs  as  a  mathematical 
statistician.  She  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in 
the  Statistical  Engineering  Branch,  first  in  the 
Statistical  Quality  Control  Section,  then  in  the 
Design  of  Experiments  Section.  For  the  past  nine 
years  she  has  been  Head  of  the  Branch  which  also 
includes  the  Reliability  Section. 

She  has  also  taught  a  number  of  sessions  of  a 
course  in  the  Introduction  to  Statistical  Inference 
for  the  Navy,  its  laboratories,  and  the  Army. 


PALKUTI,  Leslie  J. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory 

1966-1972,  Research  Electrical  Eagineer,  Battelle, 
Columbus  Laboratories 

B.S.,  Electrical  Engineering  (1966),  The  Ohio 
State  University 

M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering  (1966),  The  Ohio 
State  University 

Ph.D.,  Electrical  Engineering  (1971),  The  Ohio 
State  University 

Dr.  Palkuti  is  engaged  in  research  concerned  with 
semiconductor  devices,  their  response  to  severe  en¬ 
vironments,  studies  of  construction  techniques,  and 
ways  to  improve  devices.  He  has  recently  completed 
studies  of  the  lateral  PNP  transistor  structures  used 
in  integrated  circuit  operational  amplifiers  and  how 
these  devices  can  be  modeled.  He  also  studied  how 
their  stability  can  be  improved,  especially  to  tolerate 
exposure  to  nuclear  radiation. 

He  has  prepared  sections  of  the  handbooks  dealing 
with  semiconductor  devices  and  integrated  circuits. 
These  were  aimed  at  improving  the  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  designer  regarding  the  limitation  of  these 
devices  under  severe  environments  such  as  nuclear  radi¬ 
ation,  electromagnetic  pulses,  and  high  temperature. 
Understanding  fabrication  techniques  is  extremely 
important  in  these  efforts. 

He  was  involved  in  a  research  project  for  NASA  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  space  radiation  on  microcir¬ 
cuits.  Characterization  of  650  silicon  integrated 
circuits  was  performed  in  the  laboratory.  The  circuits 
were  irradiated  and  the  data  analyzed  for  the  causes  of 
radiation  damage.  Failure  analyses  were  conducted. 
Recommendations  were  made  for  the  application  of  and 
improvements  in  the  integrated  circuits  for  this  en¬ 
vironment  . 

From  September,  1968,  to  September,  1969,  Dr. 
Palkuti  held  a  NASA  Traineeship  grant  and  served  as  a 
Teaching  Associate  at  the  Electrical  Engineering 
Department  of  The  Ohio  State  University  while  com¬ 
pleting  work  toward  his  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Palkuti  reads  and  speaks  German  and  has  some 
capability  in  Hungarian.  He  is  a  member  of  Tau  Beta 
Pi,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Eta  Kappa  Nu  societies,  the  Ohio 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  and  the  IEEE.  He 
has  coauthored  the  following  papers:  "Effects  of 
Space  Radiation  on  Silicon  Microcircuits",  1968  GOMAC 
Digest,  Volume  I  (October,  1968) ,  "A  Simple  and  Effi¬ 
cient  Switched-Mode  Approach  to  Hardened  Power  Ampli¬ 
fication",  IEEE  Transactions  on  Nuclear  Science,  NS-17 
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(December,  1970),  and  "Analysis  of  Radiation-Induced 
Degradation  in  Lateral  PNP  Transistors",  presented  at 
the  IEEE  Annual  Conference  on  Nuclear  and  Space  Radia¬ 
tion  Effects  in  1971,  His  master’s  thesis  was  entitled 
"High  Efficiency  Audio  Amplification  Using  Transistors 
in  the  Switch  Mode". 


PARASCOS,  Edward  T. 

Mr.  Paras cos  joined  the  Con  Edison  Company  in 
July  1972  as  Quality  Assurance  and  Reliability  Con¬ 
sultant. 

Prior  to  this  Mr.  Parascos  was  employed  by  CBS 
Laboratories  for  nearly  seven  years  as  System  Effec¬ 
tiveness  Manager.  In  this  capacity  he  managed  Reli¬ 
ability,  Maintainability,  Environmental  Test,  Human 
Factors,  Safety  Factors,  for  several  Image  Transmiss¬ 
ion,  Acquisition  and  processing  systems  including 
JIFDATS,  DRIPS,  Compass  Link  and  E.V.R. 

With  the  Perkin-Elmer  Corporation,  he  managed 
Reliability  Programs  for  the  LEM  CO2  Sensor,  Atomic 
Absorption  Analyzer,  NAPS,  and  the  LEM  Optical  Track¬ 
ing  System  Programs. 

At  the  American  Power  Jet  Company  he  managed  two 
electromechnical  reliability  study  programs  for  the 
Navy. 

With  the  Kearfott  Division  of  Singer  he  managed 
reliability  efforts  on  MMRBM  and  STAFF, 

Previous  to  this  experience,  Mr,  Parascos  spent 
six  years  as  design  engineer  at  Ford  Instrument 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation  and  Curtiss 
Wright  Aero  Division. 

Mr.  Parascos  holds  a  BME  and  an  MME  from  City 
College  of  New  York  and  is  presently  a  Ph.D,  candidate 
at  New  York  University, 

Mr.  Parascos  has  published  several  papers  on 
Assurance  Technology  subjects. 


PETERSON,  Kenneth  L. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  Lead  Engineer  for  the  DC- 10  All  Weather  Landing 
Project  Group  in  Reliability  and  Safety  Engineering.  Since  1968  he 
has  been  responsible  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
techniques  for  continuously  assessing  system  reliability  requirements 
against  inherent  design  capabilities,  an  assignment  requiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  system  integration  and  applied  statistics 
methods.  He  employed  applied  statistics  methods  in  systems  analysis 
work  at  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Company  during  1966-68,  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  developing  several  statistical  reliability  tests 
and  measurement  techniques. 

Mr.  Peterson  served  four  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  where  he  flew  as 
navigator  in  carrier-based  jets.  He  is  presently  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve.  He  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics 
degree  from  Wichita  State  University  in  1966. 


PIERSON,  John  W. 


for  the  development  of  computer  system  simulation 
models  for  various  large  scale  military  command  and 
control  systems.  Additionally,  he  provides  perform¬ 
ance  evaluation  analysis  of  these  systems  utilizing 
the  simulation  models.  He  has  written  many  simulation 
.models  using  high  level  simulation  languages.  He  has 
also  worked  for  Holmes  6e  Narver,  Inc.,  where  he 
developed  vehicle  queing  and  mail  flow  simulation 
models . 


PROSCHAN,  Frank 

Dr.  Frank  Pros chan  has  been  engaged  in  mathematical 
and  statistical  research  and  application  for  the  past 
30  years:  from  19^1-1952  for  the  Government,  from 
1952-1960  for  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  from 
1960-1970  for  Boeing  Scientific  Research  Laboratories, 
and  presently  with  Florida  State  University  as 
Professor  of  Statistics.  For  the  past  fifteen  years, 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  research  in  the 
mathematical  theory  of  system  reliability.  With 
Dr.  Richard  Barlow,  he  has  written  a  monograph 
"Mathematical  Theory  of  Reliability"  (Wiley,  1965) 
at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  Industrial  and 
Applied  Mathematics, 

Dr.  Pi^schan  has  written  about  65  papers  in 
statistics,  statistical  quality  control,  operations 
research,  inventory  theory,  and  reliability;  his 
dissertation  was  selected  as  one  of  the  award  winners 
of  the  1959  Ford  Foundation  Doctoral  Dissertation 
Competition  and  published  by  Prentice -Hall,  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Mathematical  Statistics,  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  He 
has  been  an  Associate  Editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Mathematioal  Statistics  and  of  Teohnometrios , 

Dr,  Proschan  received  a  B.S.  in  mathematics  from 
the  City  College  of  New  York  in  19^1 »  an  M.A.  in 
statistics  from  George  Washington  University  in  19^85 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  statistics  from  Stanford  University  in 

1959. 


RAPHELSON,  Morton 

Mr.  Raphelson  received  his  B.E.E.  Degree  from 
Villanova  University  in  1950.  He  received  his  M.S. 

Degree  in  applied  statistics  from  the  same  University  in 
1956. 

Mr.  Raphelson  is  Manager,  Integrated  Logistics  Systems 
and  is  responsible  for  the  Product  Assurance  of  many  programs 
in  the  Government  Communications  Systems  Division.  He 
is  concerned  with  providing  support  on  systems 
development  in  the  areas  of  reliability,  maintainability, 
maintenance  concepts,  logistics  support,  system  safety, 
systems  effectiveness  and  life-cycle  cost.  He  is 
also  concerned  with  development  of  analytical  techniques 
in  these  areas. 

He  has  had  prior  experience  as  Manager  Product 
Assurance  on  the  Minuteman  Program  and  directed  the 
Reliability  Engineering  effort  on  the  BMEWS  Project. 

Prior  to  coming  to  RCA  he  was  Supervisor 
Components  and  Reliability  Section  at  the  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


REHG,  Virgil 

Mr.  Rehg  is  a  ProfesscfY  of  Quantitative  Methods 
and  Statistics  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Institute  of 


Mr.  Pierson  joined  the  System  Simulation  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Litton  Data  System  Division  as  a  Scientific 
Programmer  Analyst  in  early  1972.  He  is  responsible 
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Technology.  He  was  associated  with  the  Ohio  State 
University  for  twelve  years  and  spent  ten  years  in 
industry  prior  to  his  present  assignment. 

In  his  present  position,  he  is  the  course 
director  for  a  Reliability  Course  presented  at  the 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics  where  he  also  teaches 
statistics  and  operations  research, 

Mr,  Rehg  developed  several  simulation  exercises 
and  also  has  a  number  of  articles  and  publications  to 
his  credit,  the  most  recent  being  a  textbook  entitled, 
"Reliability,  Concepts  and  Statistical  Techniques." 

His  formal  education  includes  a  Bachelors  degree  in 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  a  Masters  degree  in 
Business  Administration,  both  from  the  St,  Louis 
University, 


RICE,  Philip  F. 

Dr,  Rice  is  Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Science  at  Louisiana  Tech,  He  received  a  B,S,  in 
Electrical  Engineering  and  a  M,B,A,  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  and  his  Ph,D,  in  Engineering 
Management  from  Clemson  University,  His  teaching  and 
research  interests  are  in^  the  areas  of  Management 
Science,  Business  Statistics,  and  Regional  Economics, 
He  is  a  member  of  ASA,  AIDS,  TIMS,  Southern  Economics 
Association  and  Southwestern  Social  Science 
Association, 


RICHARDS,  Dale  O. 

Dr«  Richards  is  professor  of  Statistics  at 
Brigham  Young  University*  He  received  a  joint  Ph.D* 
in  Statistics  and  Industrial  Engineering  from  Iowa 
State  tiniversity  in  1965*  This  was  preceded  by  an 
M#S*  in  Statistics  at  Iov:a  State  University  in  1950. 

Experience  includes  working  on  contracts  with 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  involving  various  reliability 
studies  as  well  as  serving  as  an  operations  analyst 
for  the  Iowa  State  University  Stand-by  Unit  where 
again  work  vrith  Hm  Air  Force  Base  was  conducted  in 
the  area  of  reliability  estimation  and  prediction 
studies* 

jDr*  Richards  has  been  a  consultant  with  CnIR 
Professional  Services  Division  of  Control  Bata, 
Collins  Radio  Corp*,  and  Deseret  Test  Center*  He  has 
also  delivered  several  papers  at  various  professional 
meetings* 


SALT,  Trevor  L. 

Trevor  L.  Salt  is  a  Design  Consulting  Engineer  with 
the  Group  Engineering  Division  of  the  Aircraft  Engine  Group 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

A  graduate  of  London  University  England  his  first 
introduction  to  Aircraft  Engine  design  was  as  a  stress  man 
with  Rolls  Royce  of  Derby,  England  in  1951.  In  1959  he 
joined  Pratt  &  Whitney,  Canada  as  a  senior  stress  engineer 
and  moved  to  General  Electric  in  Lynn  in  1965.  During  the 
last  five  years  with  this  company  he  has  been  employed  in  a 
design  consulting  role  with  particular  recent  attachment 
to  the  Preliminary  Design  organization. 

He  has  presented  several  papers  in  the  field  of 


Reliability  and  Maintainability  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  Bayes  Theorem  and  procedures  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  optimum  maintenance  plans.  In  1972  he  was  an 
invited  speaker  at  the  Reliability  and  Maintainability  sem¬ 
inar  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  State  University. 


SANDIN,  Fredrik  S.G. 

Degree  from  Royal  Institute  of  Technolgy  1969* 

Occupation:  Has  been  working  as  a  reliability 
engineer  within  the  Military  Electronics  Laboratory 
since'- that  time.  Prediction  techniques  for  mechanical 
components  as  roller  bearings  and  electromechanical 
relays.  Current  activities  include  systems 
reliability  analysis. 


SASSER,  Gerald  E.,  Jr. 

Gerald  Sasser  is  currently  working  for 
Intermountain  Foods,  a  McDonald's  franchise j  as  the 
General  Manager  of  their  restaurant  in  Provo,  Utah* 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Matheiaatics  from  Brigham  Young  University  in  May,  1970* 
He  is  now  working  toward  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Statistics  at  the  same  university.  During  the 
development  of  this  paper,  he  worked  as  a  research 
assistant  for  Dr*  Dale  0*  Richards,  the  co-author* 


SCHAFER,  R.E. 

R.  E.  Schafer  has  been  associated  with  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  At 
Hughes  he  is  engaged  in  applied  problems  and  research 
in  statistical  methods  in  reliability;  in  particular, 
mathematical  models  for  systems,  Bayesian  methods  of 
test  design,  and  statistical  methods  of  testing 
statistical  hypotheses.  He  has  published  papers  in 
I.E.E.E,  Transactions  on  Reliability,  Haval  Research 
Logistics  Quarterly,  Industrial  Quality  Control, 
Biometrika,  Technometrics  and  Operations  Research. 

He  is  also  a  part-time  faculty  member  at  California 
State  University,  Fullerton  and  an  Associate  Editor, 
Technometrics . 

The  educational  backgroiznd  of  Mr.  Schafer  includes 
a  Ph.D,  degree  in  Statistics  from  Case  Western  Reserve 
University. 


SCHATZ,  Robert  A. 

Mr.  Schatz  first  joined  Westinghouse  at  the  Trans¬ 
former  Division 'in  1951  after  receiving  the  B.S.  and 
B.S.E.E.  degrees  from  Purdue  University  and  worked  in 
the  area  of  design  of  load  tap  changer  controls.  In 
1957  he  was  assigned  to  the  Long-Range  Major  Develop¬ 
ment  Group  with  responsibility  for  development  of  new 
products  which  will  be  significant  commercially  to  the 
transformer  industry  five  to  ten  years  hence.  This 
activity  involved  conducting  feasibility  studies; 
design,  analyze  and  supervise  construction  and  testing 
of  models;  ana  consultation  on  control  and  instrumen¬ 
tation  problems.  Re  received  the  M.S.  degree  in  Con¬ 
trol  Engineering  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1961. 
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Mr.  Schatz  joined  the  Westinghouse  Astronuclear  Labora¬ 
tory  staff  as  a  Senior  Engineer  in  1963  and  worked  in 
the  area  of  design  and  analysis  of  control  equipment 
in  support  of  the  NRX  reactor  test  series.  In  April  of 
1964,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Controls  Group  at  the 
Nuclear  Reactor  Development  Station  (NDRS) ,  Jackass 
Flats,  Nevada,  to  provide  analysis  and  operational  sup¬ 
port  of  the  NRX- A3  test.  Following  this  assignment, 

Mr.  Schatz  was  assigned  to  the  Systems  Design  and  Anal- 
sis  Group  and  appointed  Fellow  Engineer.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  investigations  in  the  areas  of: 

Integrated  circuit  development. 

Engine  system  failure  -  adaptability  studies, 

Design  and  analysis  of  the  NRX-A6  reactor  flow 
control  systems, 

Design  and  analysis  of  computer-supervised  redun¬ 
dant  control  systems,  and 

Development  of  control  and  maintainability  systems 
for  SNAP-23  radioactive  power  source  proposal. 

In  May  of  1970,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Reliability  Anal¬ 
ysis  Group  with  lead  responsibility  for  Preliminary 
Design  Review  Data  Items,  probabilistic  mathematical 
modeling,  and  malfunction  analysis  studies.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  assigned  to  the  Systems  Analysis  Group  with 
responsibility  for  reliability  technology  development 
and  consultation,  malfunction  analysis  studies,  review 
of  control  development  activity,  and  dynamic  reactor 
modeling  studies.  In  April  of  1972,  Mr.  Schatz  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Advanced  Reactors  Division  where  he  is 
presently  responsible  for  System  Engineering  and  Con¬ 
trol  System  Analysis  Activities. 


SHAW,  Leonard 

Leonard  Shaw  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  August 
15,  1934,  He  received  The  B.S.  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  in  1956,  and  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. ,  in  1957 
and  1961,  respectively. 

Since  1960  he  has  been  with  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  currently  an 
Associate  Professor.  He  has  been  a  consultant  to  the 
Sperry  Systems  Management  Division,  Syosset,  N.Y.,  and 
spent  part  of  1970  as  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
Technical  University  of  Eindhoven,  The  Netherlands. 

His  research  interests  include  stochastic  control, 
spectral  analysis,  traffic  control,  modelling  and 
reliability. 


SHOOMAN,  Martin  L. 

Martin  L.  Shooman  (S'53-M'57)  was  born  in  Trenton, 
N.J.,  on  February  24,  1934.  He  received  the  S.B.  and 
S.M.  degrees  in  electrical  engineering  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  in 
1956,  and  the  D.E.E.  degree  from  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1961.  From 
1953  to  1955  he  worked  as  a  cooperative  student  for 
the  General  Electric  Company,  During  1955-1956  he 
held  a  teaching  assistantship  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  at  M.I.T.  In  1956  he  joined 
a  research  and  development  group  at  the  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope  Company,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. ,  where  he  worked  on 
reliability  mathematics  and  aircraft  control  systems. 

In  1958  he  joined  the  Department  of  Electrical 


Engineering,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  where 
he  teaches  graduate  courses  in  reliability  and  digital 
computers  and  undergraduate  courses  in  electrical 
engineering  and  computer  science.  He  has  done  con¬ 
sulting  for  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  RCA  Astro- 
Electronics  Division,  NASA,  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  and  Bell  Laboratories  in  the  fields  of  con¬ 
trol  systems  and  reliability.  He  is  author  of  a 
series  of  eight  technical  memoranda  on  reliability 
while  at  Sperry  Gyroscope  and  papers  on  failure 
analysis,  reliability  approximations,  topological 
reliability,  spares  optimization,  hazard  functions, 
and  reliability  modeling.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Chapter  V  of  Adaptive  Control  Systems  (McGraw-Hill, 
1961),  the  Guidance  and  Control  Chapter  of  Handbook 
of  Telemetry  (McGraw-Hill,  1967),  and  Probabilistic 
Reliability;  An  Engineering  Approach  (McGraw-Hill, 
1968),  Dr,  Shooman  is  presently  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Chapter,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  IEEE  Reliability  Group. 
Dr.  Shooman  is  a  member  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu,  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
and  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  co-holder  of  the  1967  IEEE 
Reliability  Award  for  the  best  technical  paper.  He 
received  the  1971  IEEE  Reliability  Award  for  the  best 
technical  paper. 


SIMM,  John  H. 

Mr.  Simm  is  currently  Manufacturing  Manager  for  the 
Electronic  Instruments  Division  of  Beckman  Instruments, 
Incorporated.  Prior  to  his  current  assignment,  Mr.  Simm  was 
Product  Assurance  Manager  with  responsibility  for 
Reliability,  Maintainability  and  Quality  Assurance  for 
a  number  of  Beckman  divisions  including  the  Systems  Division 
which  served  the  Aerospace  Industry.  Prior  to  joining 
Beckman,  Mr.  Simm  was  employed  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  had  held  various  positions 
in  instrumentation  and  test  engineering,  field  engineering, 
advanced  system  development,  production  and  quality 
assurance  engineering. 

Currently  he  is  a  certified  reliability  engineer  (ASQC) 
and  a  member  for  Quality  Control,  The  Institute  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Sciences  and  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Medical  Instrumentation.  He  has  served  on  the 
management  committee  on  the  Annual  Symposium  of 
Reliability  since  1964  and  has  been  Electronics  Division 
chairman  of  the  Orange  Empire  section  of  ISQC.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  at  local  colleges  and  delivered  papers  at 
local  and  regional  sections  of  professional  societies  and 
the  author  of  various  magazines  articles. 

Mr.  Simm  attended  the  University  of  California  in 
Los  Angeles  and  is  a  native  Californian  now  residing  in 
the  Chicago  area. 


SINGPURWALLA,  Nozer  D. 

Nozer  D.  Singpurwalla  is  an  Associate  Professor  of 
Operations  Research  at  the  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

He  has  written  over  15  papers  on  statistics, 
statistical  q.uality  control,  and  reliability.  For  the 
past  six  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  research  and 
teaching  in  statistics,  operations  research,  and 
reliability.  He  is  co-author  of  a  forthcoming  book. 
Statistical  Methods  in  Reliability  and  Life  Testing. 


SMITH,  Anthony  M. 

Mr,  Smith  is  currently  a  Technical  Consultant  - 
Operations  Analysis  at  the  General  Electric  Company,  Re¬ 
entry  and  Environmental  Systems  Division  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  responsible  for  various  hardware,  and 
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program  evaluations,  system  analysis  studies  and  the 
development  of  business  growth  opportunities.  These 
assignments  cover  product  lines  ranging  from  advanced 
re-entry  systems  to  industrialized  housing,  and  technol¬ 
ogies  such  as  systems  effectiveness,  test,  safety,  opera¬ 
tions  research,  material  control  and  quality  control. 

Prior  to  this,  he  held  several  line  management  posi¬ 
tions  with  responsibilities  for  design,  reliability  and  test 
activities  associated  with  several  DOD  and  NASA  space 
programs.  Over  his  span  of  17  years  with  the  General 
Electric  Company,  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  aspects 
of  aerodynamics,  flight  dynamics,  analysis  of  non-nuclear 
defense  systems,  spacecraft  recovery  system  design,  test¬ 
ing,  system  engineering  and  reliability. 

Before  joining  General  Electric,  he  was  an  experimen¬ 
tal  aerodynamic ist  with  the  Martin  Company,  and  nuclear 
power  plant  engineer  with  Westinghouse, 

Mr,  Smith  received  a  BE  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1953  and  an  MSME  from  Drexel  University 
in  1961,  He  is  the  author  of  19  published  papers,  has 
served  as  a  Session  Chairman  and  Program  Committee 
Member  in  several  AIAA  conferences,  and  is  a  Program 
Vice  Chairman  for  this  Symposium.  He  is  an  Associate 
Fellow  of  AIAA  and  served  for  two  years  as  Chairman  of 
their  Technical  Committee  on  Systems  Effectiveness  and 
Safety, 


SONTZ,  Carl 

Mr.  Sontz  is  a  Project  Director  with 
TRACOR,  Inc,  He  is  currently  directing  the 
development  of  a  five  year  R&D  program  to  im¬ 
prove  integrated  circuit  reliability. 

At  TRACOR,  Mr.  Sontz  has  primarily  been 
engaged  in  reliability  and  computer  modeling 
studies.  He  was  Assistant  Project  Director  of 
the  IVDS  Program  in  which  he  directed  a  team 
of  engineers  responsible  for  monitoring  the 
reliability  and  maintainability  pre-production 
demonstration  tests  of  the  IVDS  Sonar  system. 

He  served  as  Assistant  Project  Director  of  a 
program  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  transducer 
element  failure  on  computed  beam  patterns  of 
the  AN/BQS-12  IDNA  Sonar.  He  was  a  consultant 
to  the  ATCOMS  Study  Group,  US  Army  Electronics 
Command,  in  the  area  of  software  systems  an 
analysis . 

Before  joining  TRACOR,  Mr,  Sontz  was  with 
Computer  Applications  Incorporated  where  he 
headed  the  Research  and  Special  Projects 
Department.  At  CAI,  he  was  a  Project  Manager 
of  the  program  which  developed  a  General 
Effectiveness  Methodology  (GEM),  a  compiler 
for  reliability  evaluation. 

Mr.  Sontz  worked  as  a  systems  engineer  at 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  in  Carle  Place, 

New  York  and  at  RCA*s  Surface  Communications 
Laboratory.  He  presented  the  paper,  "General 
Effectiveness  Methodology,"  at  the  30th 
National  Meeting  of  the  Operations  Research 
Society  of  America  at  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
in  October  1966. 

Mr.  Sontz  received  his  BEE  degree  in  1958 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
his  MEE  degree  in  1962  from  New  York  University. 


SORENSEN,  Arthur,  Jr. 

Arthur  Sorensen  Jr.  received  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  in  Mechanical  Engineering  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1952  and  1955,  respectively,  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1965. 

His  industrial  experience  includes  technical 
assignments  as  Engineer  in  the  Research  Department  at 
Allis  Chalmers  from  1954-1957,  Project  Engineer  in 
the  Environmental  Laboratory  at  AC  Electronics  from 
1957-1959,  and  Senior  Project  Engineer  in  the 
Inertial  Instruments  Department  of  the  same  company 
from  1963-1966. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  in  1966,  where  he  is  now 
Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Applied  Science.  His  teaching 
experience  includes  a  variety  of  courses  in  linear 
systems,  applied  dynamics,  mechanical  vibration, 
engineering  analysis,  and  random  fatigue.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  dozen  published  reports  and  technical 
papers  on  metal  cutting,  environmental  simulation, 
gyro  evaluation,  fatigue  analysis,  and  engine 
vibration,  which  reflect  his  professional  experience 
in  engineering  mechanics. 


SPAHN,  Jeffrey 

Mr.  Spahn  is  employed  at  Grumman  Aerospace  Corporation 
as  a  Systems  Reliability  engineer  on  the  Large  Space 
Telescope  program.  Currently  he  is^  developing  a  model 
of  the  satellite's  systems  to  be  used  in  upcoming 
reliability  and  maintainability  studies. 

While  at  Grumman  he  has  been  involved  in  a  variety  of 
advanced  development  projects,  including  investigating 
the  use  of  Bayesian  techniques  with  the  Weibull  dis-^ 
tribution  to  analyze  system's  reliability,  developing 
computer  simulations  to  determine  the  effects  of 
varying  MTBF,  MTTR,  and  lag  on  turnaround  time,  and 
conducting  preliminary  work  in  software  reliability. 

He  contributed  to  the  reliability  section  of  the  HEAO 
proposal,  and  developed  computer  techniques  to  perform 
zonal  maintainability  analyses  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
proposal. 

Mr,  Spahn  received  his  B.S.  in  Physics  from  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1971  and  is  pursuing 
graduate  studies  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  He  is  a  member  of  APS  and  IEEE. 


SPANN,  Adril  C. 

Mr.  Spann  received  his  B.S,  in  E.E.  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1960,  and  is  a  registered 
professional  engineer  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  twelve 
years  of  engineering  experience,  of  which  the  past  ten 
have  been  in  reliability  and  maintainability  engineer¬ 
ing,  In  his  current  assignment  as  Leader  of  the 
Advanced  Techniques  and  Evaluation  Unit  of  the  Reli¬ 
ability  Assurance  Department  at  Sylvania,  he  is 
responsible  for  surveillance  of,  and  contribution  to, 
the  engineering  techniques  used  by  this  department. 

Mr.  Spann  has  gained  a  diverse  electronics  hard¬ 
ware  experience  at  Sylvania,  Raytheon,  Laboratory  for 
Electronics,  and  RCA.  His  experience  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  phases:  1.  Five  years  of  circuit 
analysis,  limit  testing,  parts  application  analysis. 
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and  circuit  design  review.  2,  Three  years  of  varied 
problem-solving  assignments  dealing  with  intolerable 
equipment  failure  modes,  optimization  of  built-in-test 
implementation,  and  formulation  of  optimum  maintenance 
policies.  3.  Four  years  of  working  supervisory 
experience,  embracing  the  spectrum  of  reliability/^ 
maintainability  program  elements,  from  proposal  writing 
through  demonstration  testing. 


SPITLER,  R.H. 


R.  H.  Spitler  has  managed  the  scientific  and  admin¬ 
istrative  computation  centers  during  the  past  ten 
years  at  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company,  Inc . , 
at  Sunnyvale,  California.  He  received  the  B.E.E. 
degree  from  George  Washington  University  in  1951 
and  the  M.B.A.  degree  from  Santa  Clara  University 
in  1971.  After  World  War  II  he  Joined  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  radar  attenuation  studies.  Prior 
to  his  present  assignment  he  was  active  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  satellite  data -reduction 
equipment . 


STEIN,  Bernard 

Mr.  Stein  is  a  Certified  Bio -Medical  Electronics 
Technician  and  has  been  in  the  field  since  1960,  Pres¬ 
ently,  he  is  Director  of  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Medical  Instiumentation  at  Charles  S.  Wilson  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  in  Johnson  City,  New  York.  Wilson 
Hospital  is  a  470  bed  teaching  hospital  affiliated  with 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Upstate  Medical  Center 
and  is  the  largest  hospital  in  Central  New  York  State, 


STERNBERG,  Alexander 


Mr.  Sternberg  is  a  Systems  Consultant  in  his 
own  business  and  has  served  as  Vice  President, 
Operations  of  PROVO ,  Inc . ,  a  company 
specializing  in  the  field  of  product  and 
service  liability  prevention.  He  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Remodelers  Association 
as  their  systems  consultant  and  has  been 
specializing  as  a  business  systems  consultant 
to  the  specialty  contracting  industry. 

Mr.  Sternberg  has  had  more  than  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  working  for  such  firms  as  U.S. 

Army  Ordnance,  Sonotone  Corp.,  General 
Electric  Company,  and  R.C.A,  He  has  been 
providing  systems  consulting  services  to 
home  improvement,  heavy  construction  equip¬ 
ment  repair,  and  sundry  item  sales  companies 
resolving  problems  associated  with  growth 
and  management.  His  work  has  involved  such 
areas  as  management,  personnel  relations, 
training,  control  systems,  reliability,  goal 
setting,  incentive  programs,  motivation, 
information  systems,  data  retrieval,  planning, 
standards,  analysis  of  service  problems, 
employee  performance  measurement,  measuring 
departmental  costs  via  the  P  and  L  Statement, 
and  other  related  areas.  He  is  nationally 
recognized  in  the  areas  of  product  and 
service  liability  prevention,  quality 
control,  reliability,  standards,  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  He  has  held  many  positions 
including  those  of  line  and  staff  both  in 


administrative  and  managerial  capacities 
and  is  a  nationally  recognized  lecturer  and 
seminar  leader  in  the  above-mentioned  areas. 


STEVENSON,  Todd  E. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  currently  a  Maintainability 
Engineer  with  the  U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Maryland. 

He  holds  a  Bachelor *s  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  and  a  Master  of  Engi¬ 
neering  in  Industrial  Engineering  from  Texas  A&M 
University.  While  completing  his  postgraduate  work, 
Mr,  Stevenson  was  a  student  in  the  Maintainability 
Engineering  Program  at  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Intern 
Training  Center  in  Texarkana,  Texas. 


SUZUKI,  S. 

S.  Suzuki  received  the  B.  E.  degree  in  electricity  in 
1957  from  Kanazawa  University,  Ishikawa-ken,  Japan. 
He  has  been  also  engaged  in  the  field  of  the 
reliability  of  various  semiconductor  devices 
since  1957,  at  Semiconductor  &  Integrated 
Circuits  Division,  Hitachi  Ltd,  ,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


TASHJIAN,  Benjamin  M. 

Mr.  Tashjian  is  supervisor  of  Reliability 
Analysis  of  the  Safety  and  Licensing  Department 
of  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  directing  reliability  analysis  of  re¬ 
actor  protection,  control  and  other  safety  re¬ 
lated  systems.  He  has  been  employed  by  C-E 
since  1968 . 

Previously,  he  was  Reliability  Analysis 
Engineer  at  Hamilton  Standard,  Division  of  UAC, 
where  he  performed  system  reliability  analysis 
on  NASA  and  commercial  contracts. 

Prior  to  joining  UAC,  Mr.  Tashjian  was 
with  the  Acronetic  Division  of  General  Time 
Corporation  and  Western  Union  Co. 

Mr.  Tashjian  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut  with  a  B.S.  Degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering  in  1962,  He  was  award¬ 
ed  a  MBA  degree  in  1971  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut . 

Mr.  Tashjian  is  a  member  of  the  lEEE/JCNPS, 
SC-5  Reliability  subcommittee,  and  EE I  Equip¬ 
ment  Availability  Task  Force,  ad  hoc  Committee 
for  developing  a  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Reliability 
Data  Collecting  System.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
NSPE  and  is  a  registered  professional  engineer 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 


THATCHER,  Richard  K. 

Project  Leader,  Engineering  Physics  and  Electron¬ 
ics  Division,  BattelU,  Columbus  Laboratories 
B.S.,  Physics  and  Mathematics  (1964),  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity 
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B.S.,  Electrical  Engineering  (1964),  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity 

M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering  (1970),  The  Ohio 
State  University 

Since  joining  Battelle's  staff  in  1964,  Mr. 
Thatcher  has  studied  and  prepared  information  in  two 
main  areas.  They  are  reliability  and  radiation  effects 
on  electronic  component  parts  and  systems. 

In  the  area  of  reliability  Mr.  Thatcher  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  program  to  modify  reliability  techniques 
used  by  the  Air  Force  in  evaluating  their  avionics 
systems.  Under  that  program  Mr.  Thatcher  was  the  co¬ 
developer  of  an  integrated  TAbular  System  Reliability 
Analysis  technique,  TASRA.  This  technique  was  novel  in 
that  it  was  designed  for  use  by  design  engineers  as 
well  as  specialists  in  reliability.  It  can  be  applied 
easily  to  a  variety  of  systems  and  can  predict  analyti¬ 
cal  accuracy  of  reliability  calculations.  TASRA  is 
also  useful  for  safety  and  maintenance  analysis.  Mr. 
Thatcher  presented  a  paper  on  this  technique  at  the 
1971  Symposium  on  Reliability  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
January  12-14,  1971. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  reliability,  Mr. 
Thatcher  has  just  recently  completed  a  section  of  a 
handbook  for  design  engineers  which  describes  how  a 
company  should  incorporate  radiation  effects  in  with 
their  reliability,  maintenance,  and  safety  procedures. 
This  effort  is,  of  course,  primarily  of  interest  to  the 
military  and  producers  of  military  systems.  Mr. 
Thatcher's  work  in  the  area  of  radiation  effects  has 
been  to  edit  the  TREE  (Transient  Radiation  Effects  on 
Electronics)  Handbook^  the  TREE  (Transient  Radiation 
Effects  on  Electronics)  Simulation  Facilities  Handbook, 
and  coedit  the  TREE  Preferred  Procedures  (Selected 
Electronic  Parts).  He  has  also  authored  the  Radiation 
Effects  Information  Center's  report  on  "Permanent 
Effects  of  Nuclear  Radiation  on  Electronic  Components" 
and  has  presented  several  papers  in  the  area  of  radia¬ 
tion  effects  on  electronics. 

While  studying  for  his  undergraduate  degrees,  Mr. 
Thatcher  worked  parttime  at  Battelle  in  the  experimen¬ 
tal  determination  of  effects  of  accelerated  life  test¬ 
ing  on  electronic  parts,  fabrication  of  automatic  data 
recording  equipment,  report  evaluation  in  the  electron¬ 
ic  component  reliability  center,  and  study  of  the 
effects  of  nuclear  radiation  on  transistors,  diodes, 
capacitors,  resistors,  and  other  electronic  components. 

He  is  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Eta  Kappa  Nu,  and 
associate  member  of  Sigma  Xi.  He  was  the  1970  techni¬ 
cal  program  chairman  for  the  IEEE  Conference  on  Nuclear 
and  Space  Radiation  Effects  and  is  a  registered  pro¬ 
fessional  engineer  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 


TIGER,  Bernard 

Mr,  Tiger  received  the  B.A,  Degree  in  Psychology, 
Statistics  and  Mathematics  from  Brooklyn  College  and 
the  M.S.  Degree  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Statistics  and  Electrical  Engineering.  He  has  also 
taken  graduate  courses  in  electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  has  pursued  further  study 
of  mathematics  and  statistics  at  Rutgers  University. 

He  has  been  developing  mathematical  models  for 
RCA  systems.  The  models  deal  with  reliability,  main~ 
tainability,  system  safety,  and  system  effectiveness. 
Typical  systems  include  the  Lunar  Excursion  Module, 
weapon  system  computers,  switching  systems,  command 
and  control  systems,  police  mobile  communications, 
recorders,  SAM  D,  and  satellite  terminals.  He  also 


designs  test  programs  and  serves  as  a  consultant  on 
probability  and  statistics,  operations  research,  and 
risk  analysis  problems.  Designed  test  programs  in¬ 
cluding  reliability,  effectiveness  and  performance 
evaluation  of  TTL  and  PMOS  integrated  circuits.  He 
often  generates  design  guidelines  to  optimize  reli¬ 
ability,  maintainability,  safety,  or  total  life  cycle 
cost.  He  is  currently  a  senior  member  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Staff,  RCA  Government  and  Commercial  Systems 
Division,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  He  has  presented  over 
60  papers  and  serves  as  an  Instructor  in  the  RCA  After- 
Hours  Graduate  Engineering  Study  Program. 


TUSTIN,  Wayne 

President  —  Tustin  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc. 

Consultant  —  Vibration  and  Shock  Testing,  Measurement,  Analysis 
and  Calibration 

22  E.  Los  Olivos  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93105  Telephone  (805)963-1124 

Mr.  Tustin  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  the  Instrument  Society  of  America.  He  is  active  on  Techni¬ 
cal  Committee  50,  Code  120  (Vibration  Testing  Procedures)  of 
the  International  Electrotechnical  Commission.  He  has  lectured 
to  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Environmen¬ 
tal  Sciences,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
American  Society  for  Quality  Control  and  the  American  Trucking 
Association. 

A  partial  listing  of  Mr.  Tustin's  more  recent  published  papers  fol¬ 
lows: 

A  test,  "Vibration  and  Shock  Test  Fixture  Design,”  coauth¬ 
ored  by  B.J.  Klee  and  D.V.  Kimball,  1971. 

A  text,  "Vibration  and  Shock  Test  Fixture  Design,”  coauth¬ 
ored  by  B.J.  Klee  and  D.V.  Kimball,  1971. 

A  monthly  feature,  "Vibration  Topics,”  in  Test  Engineering 
and  Management  resumed  in  1971.  It  previously  appeared  there 
1963-1967. 

"Vibration  Test  Equipment,”  Sound  and  Vibration,  March, 

1969.  Also  "Design  Guidelines  for  Vibration  and  Shock  Test  Fix¬ 
tures,”  March,  1972. 

"Vibration  Measurement,  Analysis  and  Reduction,”  a  three- 
article  series  in  Machine  Design,  commencing  May  29,  1969.  Also 
"Vibration  Protection  Systems,”  October  1,  1970.  The  latter  was 
condensed  into  Engineer's  Digest  (Great  Britain),  December  1970. 

"Laboratory  Simulation  of  Transportation  Shock  and  Vibra¬ 
tion,”  Proceedings  of  the  Packaging  Progress  1971  seminar  at 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute  of  Technology. 

"A  Practical  Primer  on  Vibration  Testing,”  Evaluation  Engi¬ 
neering,  November/December  1969.  Reprints  are  available  from 
the  Institute. 

Papers  on  sinusoidal  and  random  vibration  testing,  as  parti¬ 
cipant  in  tutorial  series  on  dynamics  at  National  Meeting  of  the 
I.E.S.,  Philadelphia,  April  1964;  San  Diego,  April  1966;  and  St. 

Louis,  April  1968i 

“Combined  Environment  Testing,”  27th  DoD  Shock  and 
Vibration  Symposium  held  at  El  Paso,  February  1959.  Also  “A 
Survey  of  Practical  Problems  Encountered  in  Reproducing  the 
Captive  Flight  Environment  by  Means  of  Shakers  and  Shock 
Test  Machines,”  40th  Symposium,  Fort  Monroe,  October  1969. 


UCHIYAMA,  Yoshihiro 

Mr.  Yoshihiro  Uchiyama  received  the  BSMS 
degree  from  Tohoku  University,  Sendai,  J'apan,  after 
which  he  joined  Hitachi,  Ltd..  For  several  years 
he  was  responsible  for  the  analysis  of  dynamics  of 
thermal,  power  station  and  the  optimization  of  its 
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control  systems.  The  analysis  of  start  up  dynamics 
and  combution  control  of  once  through  boiler,  and  the 
optimal  design  of  automatic  load  regulation  were  his 
main  works  in  this  field. 

He  has  participated  in  the  development  of 
electro- hydraulic  control  system  for  the  lai-ge 
steam  turbine,  in  which  his  main  occupation  is 
security  and  maintenance  analysis  of  the  system. 

He  has  authored  a  few  technical  reports  on  boiler 
and  turbine  control  systems.  He  is  a  researcher  at 
Hitachi  Research  Laboratory  of  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Japan  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 


VESELY,  W.E. 


I.  EDUCATION 

BS  Degree  in  Physics,  Case  Institute  of  Technology, 
1964;  MS  Degree  in  Nuclear  Engineering;  PhD  Degree  in 
Nuclear  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  1968 


II.  CURRENT  POSITION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

Responsible  for  research  and  development  in  the  fields 
of  reactor  physics,  reliability  analysis,  quality  con¬ 
trol,  and  general  statistical  and  probability  analysis. 
Also  serves  the  role  of  Technical  Consultant  within  the 
Company. 


III.  EXPERIENCE 

In  the  reactor  physics  field,  he  has  written  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Monte  Carlo  program  which  features  a  general 
reactor  geometry,  exact  descriptions  of  neutron  energy 
transfer,  pointwise  resonance  treatments,  and  general 
biasing  options.  Dynamic  core  allocation  is  used  in 
the  program  for  versatility  of  use.  The  program  is 
presently  the  only  Monte  Carlo  code  which  is  routinely 
used  within  the  Company  for  general  physics  computa¬ 
tions. 

In  the  reliability  field,  he  has  devised  a  time  depen¬ 
dent  methodology  for  fault  tree  evaluations.  In 
conjunction  with  this  theoretical  approach,  he  has 
developed  a  computer  code  package  for  the  automatic 
evaluation  of  a  fault  tree.  The  computer  package  is 
presently  being  used  by  approximately  50  different 
installations  and  corporations  around  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  NASA,  the  Air  Force  and  Army,  Boeing,  Honeywell, 
General  Atomic,  AVCO,  Hercules,  and  Hughes  Aircraft. 

In  the  field  of  statistical  analysis,  he  has  developed 
a  set  of  statistical  techniques  for  the  evaluation  of 
failure  data.  These  evaluations  include  the  obtainment 
of  failure  rates,  determination  of  abnormal  environ¬ 
ments,  detection  of  degradations  including  burn-in  and 
wear-out,  and  the  identification  of  deviate  component 
and  system  performance.  These  techniques  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  computer  program.  This  work  is  being 
supported  by  the  Reliability  Group  within  the  Company 
and  represents  one  of  their  major  efforts. 

Dr.  Vesely  serves  as  the  major  technical  consultant  to 
Reliability  for  statistical  and  quantitative  analyses. 
He  serves  as  a  consultant  to  a  number  of  outside 
governmental  agencies  and  serves  as  a  guest  lecturer 
for  a  number  of  externally  held  system  safety  and 
reliability  courses.  Dr,  Vesely  supervises  a  group  of 
people  working  on  various  projects  and  he  is  the  thesis 
advisor  for  several  graduate  students.  He  also  serves 
the  role  of  Company  Lecturer  and  has  taught  a  number  of 


classes  for  Company  employees.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Soceity  and  is  a  member  of  the 
scientific  honoraries.  Sigma  Xi,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  and  Phi 
Kappa  Phi . 


WEBSTER,  Lee  R. 

Mr.  Webster  has  over  16  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  fields  of  reliability  and  main¬ 
tainability  engineering  and  operations  re¬ 
search  and  is  currently  System  Effectiveness 
Manager  at  Radiation  Division  of  Harris 
Intertype  Corporation.  He  joined  Radiation 
in  1966  and  headed  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Director,  Reliability  and  Quality  Assurance 
Department  for  four  years.  In  this  capacity 
Mr.  Webster  provided  technical  support,  con¬ 
ducted  special  company-supported  research 
projects  and  contributed  systems  analysis, 
reliability  engineering,  and  operations  re¬ 
search  support  to  other  departments  through¬ 
out  the  organization.  For  nearly  two  years 
he  provided  operations  research  support  to 
the  Vice  President,  Radiation  Systems  Division, 
Manufacturing  Operations  and  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Harris  Semiconductor  for  inte¬ 
grated  circuit  manufacturing  process  yield 
improvement  studies . 

Previously,  Mr.  Webster  had  been  the 
Reliability  Engineering  Manager  at  the  Elect¬ 
ronics  and  Information  Systems  Division  of  the 
Fairchild  Hiller  Corporation  in  Bladensburg, 
Maryland,  At  Republic  Aviation  Division 
(Electronic  Products)  in  Farmingdale ,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  another  Fairchild  Hiller 
subsidiary,  he  was  Supervisor,  Reliability 
and  Quality  Assurance,  organizing  these  act¬ 
ivities  to  conform  with  the  higher  level 
quality  and  reliability  requirements  embodied 
in  NASA  specifications  NPC  200-2,  -3,  and  -4 
and  NPC  250-1.  The  aerospace  projects  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  participated  include  the 
F-105,  TFX,  FIRE  re-entry  test  vehicle, 

Saturn  V  propellant  management  system, 
meteorological  satellite  system  studies  for 
Nimbus,  and  AEROS,  Advanced  Orbiting  Solar 
Observatory,  and  meterological  sounding,  data 
collection  and  photo  reconnaissance  systems. 

Before  his  employment  by  Republic,  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  a  member  of  reliability 
organizations  at  Sperry  Gyroscope  Corporation 
in  Long  Island,  New  York,  He  performed  de¬ 
sign  review,  components  engineering,  packag¬ 
ing  and  structural  design,  and  environmental 
testing  on  the  B-58  prime  navigation  system, 
the  AN/ALQ-27  electronic  countermeasures  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  Polaris  Submarine  Prime  Navi¬ 
gation  System. 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  a  reliability  con¬ 
sultant  to  a  number  of  companies  in  New  York 
and  Florida  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  pass 
the  ASQC  Quality  Engineering  Certification 
examination  and  is  also  a  Certified  Reliabil¬ 
ity  Engineer.  He  is  a  senior  member  of  the 
ASME,  IEEE,  SOLE,  and  ASQC,  and  is  the  ASME 
representative  on  the  Annual  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  Symposium  Board  of  Directors 
and  Technical  Program  Chairman  for  1973.  He 
has  delivered  over  40  technical  papers  at 
international  and  national  symposia  and  has 
published  several  articles  in  trade  journals 
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including  Mechanical  Engineering.  He  is 
currently  serving  Florida  Institute  of 
Technology  as  System  Engineering  Curriculum 
Chairman  and  as  Adjunct  Professor  in  the 
graduate  school.  He  has  also  conducted  num¬ 
erous  seminars  and  short  courses  at  the 
national  level  for  FIT*s  continuing  Education 
Program. 

Mr.  Webster  received  his  B.S.M.E.  from 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy;  an  M.S.  in 
Applied  Mathematics  from  Adelphi  University; 
an  M.S.  in  Operations  Research  from  New  York 
University;  and  has  performed  other  graduate 
studies  at  Columbia  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut. 


WELKER,  Everett  L. 

Dr.  Welker  received  his  Ph.D  in  mathematical 
statistics  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1938, 
remaining  on  the  staff  where  he  became  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  responsible  for  work  in 
mathematical  statistics  through  the  doctorate  level. 

In  1947  he  joined  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Economic 
Research  of  the  American  Medical  Association  where  he 
did  research  in  vital  statistics,  studying  mortality 
trends  and  evaluating  the  impact  of  medical  progress 
on  the  age  specific  death  rates  by  cause,  and  also 
consulting  on  statistical  aspects  of  other  AMA 
research  programs. 

In  1952,  Dr.  Welker  joined  the  Weapons  System 
Evaluation  Group  as  a  Scientific  Warfare  Advisor, 
evaluating  weapons  systems  in  limited  and  total  war¬ 
fare  for  the  JCS  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

From  1957  to  1963,  Dr.  Welker  managed  the 
Advanced  Studies  Department  of  ARINC  Research  Corp. 

He  directed  a  study  of  the  reliability  programs  of 
governmental  and  industrial  agencies  in  the  ICBM  and 
IRBM  programs  for  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Appropriation  Committee.  He 
managed  the  development  and  presentation  of  courses  in 
reliability  engineering  and  he  managed  the  reliability 
studies  of  the  Saturn  space  booster. 

In  1963  he  became  manager  of  system  effectiveness 
analysis  programs  for  TEMPO,  General  Electric  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies,  managing  reliability  and 
effectiveness  studies  in  the  Apollo  program  and  in 
military  missile  programs.  Dr.  Welker  managed  a 
reliability  study  of  the  Coral ie  stage  of  the  Europa 
launch  vehicle  in  France  for  the  French  space  agency. 
Centre  National  D'Etude  Spatiale.  He  was  the  modeling 
and  statistical  analyst  on  a  long  range  electric 
power  generation  expansion  planning  study  for  Algeria. 

In  midyear  1971,  Dr.  Welker  became  Staff 
Scientist  of  the  Hill  AFB  Engineering  Office  of  TRW, 
responsible  for  statistical  and  system  modeling 
portions  of  USAF  reliability  and  aging  surveillance 
programs.  He  has  now  transferred  to  TRW  in  Redondo 
Beach. 

Dr.  Welker  belongs  to  Sigma  Xi,  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Statistics,  American  Institute  of^ 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  and  other  societies. 

He  has  presented  numerous  research  papers  in 
theoretical  statics,  reliability,  maintainability  and 
system  effectiveness  at  national  symposia  and 
university  seminars. 


WESTMORELAND,  Maxwell  E. 

Mr.  Maxwell  E.  Westmoreland  ms  liorn  on  Dec  18, 
1940  at  Woodruff,  S.C,  He  received  a  B.S.  in  Civil 
Engineering  in  I963  from  The  Citadel  and  a  M.S.  in 
Industrial  Management  in  I971  from  the  Georgia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  He  has  "been  -with  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Washington,  D.C,,  since 
March  I969.  As  an  Industrial  Engineer,  Reliability 
and  Systems  Assessment  Division,  Quality  Assurance 
Directorate,  he  staff  supervises  the  AMC  System 
Assessment  Program  for  aircraft,  electronics,  land 
vehicles,  missiles,  munitions,  and  weapons.  Before 
joining  Headquarters,  AMC,  Mr.  Westmoreland  was  with 
the  U.S,  Army  Missile  Command,  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
for  4  years  where  he  was  involved  in  system  effective¬ 
ness  assessment  of  missile  systems. 

He  is  a  member  of  ASQC  and  Professional  Groups 
on  Reliability,  Aircraft,  and  Missiles. 


WHOOLEY,  J.P. 

J.  P.  Whooley  is  employed  in  the  Electric 
Engineering  Department  at  Public  Service 
Electric  and  Gas  Company  as  Head  of  the 
Computer  Systems  Group.  Mr.  Whooley  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City 
in  i960  with  a  B.E.E.  degree,  and  began 
work  at  Public  Service  in  June  of  that 
year.  Since  that  time,  he  has  worked  on 
computer  applications  in  a  number  of  areas. 
In  1968  he  was  appointed  to  the  Equipment 
Availability  Task  Force  of  Edison  Electric 
Institute  and  was  assigned  responsibility 
for  Research  Project  RP-76,  a  computerized 
data  collection  system  that  provides  the 
electric  utility  industry  with  reliability 
statistics  from  electric  generating  plants. 
In  1970  upon  successful  completion  of  RP-76 
Mr.  Whooley  was  appointed  to  a  three-man 
steering  committee  overseeing  Research 
Project  RP-101,  a  data  collection  system 
designed  to  gather  component  reliability 
statistics  for  safety  systems  in  nuclear 
power  plants  The  subject  matter  for  his 
paper  was  drawn  from  his  work  on  RP-101. 


WIEBE,  HenryA. 

Dr,  Wiebe  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Management  Department  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  -  Rolla.  He  received  his  B.S.  in  Industrial 
Engineering  from  the  University  of  Missouri  -  Columbia 
in  1960  and  his  M.S.  in  Industrial  Engineering  from  the 
same  institution  in  1961.  His  Ph.D.  was  received  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1970. 

Dr.  Wiebe  joined  Bell  Telephone,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  August  1961,  In  1962,  he  left  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cost  Control  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
He  served  in,  various  industrial  engineering  capacities 
and  was  supervisor  of  an  operations  research  group 
just  prior  to  leaving  for  graduate  school  in  1966. 

Since  joining  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  -  Rolla,  he  has  spent  two  summers  with  NASA 
at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  as  a  participant  on 
the  NAS A- AS EE  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  and  a 
third  summer  with  the  same  agency  under  a  research 
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contract.  He  has  also  conducted  several  short  courses 
on  various  subjects  including  basic  reliability  con- 
cepts  as  part  of  his  duties  with  the  University. 


WIRSCHING,  Paul  H. 

Paul  H.  Wirsching,  Associate  Professor  of  Aerospace 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  The  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Arizona.  Received  B.S.C.E.  from  St.  Louis 
University;  M.S.  in  Engineering  Science,  Notre  Dame 
University;  and  Ph.D,  in  Structural  Mechanics  at 
The  University  of  New  Mexico.  Has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Technical  Staff,  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company  and  as  an  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles. 
Professional  interests  include  shock  and  vibration 
engineering,  random  vibration  analysis  and  applica¬ 
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